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Entries  are  in  single  list  with  reference  to: 

(1)  every  significant  mention  of  each  species,  not  only  in  titles,  but  also  within  the  text  of 
papers,  notes  and  letters,  including  all  those  appearing  in  such  lists  as  the  "Report  on  rare  birds 
in  Great  Britain  in  1980’,  but  excluding  those  in  ‘Recent  reports’,  ‘News  and  comment’, 
requests  and  reviews; 

(2)  scientific  nomenclature  under  generic  names  only  and  following  The  ‘British  Birds'  List  oj 
Birds  oj  the  Western  Palearctic  ( 1978); 

(3)  authors  of  all  papers,  notes,  reviews  and  letters,  and  photographers;  papers  are  referred 
to  by  their  titles,  other  contributions  as  ‘note  on’,  ‘review  of,  etc.; 

(4)  a few  subject  headings,  i.e.  ‘Announcements’,  ‘Breeding’,  ‘Display’,  ‘Editorials’,  ‘Field 
characters’,  ‘Food’,  ‘Migration’,  ‘News  and  comment’,  ‘Obituaries’,  ‘Rarities  Committee’, 
‘Recorders’,  ‘Recent  reports’,  ‘Requests’,  ‘Roosting’  and  ‘Voice’; 

(5)  ‘Reviews’,  which  are  listed  together  under  this  heading  in  alphabetical  order  of  authors 
reviewed. 


Abbott,  Geoffrey,  personalities  28:  Peter  j 
Holden,  566-8' 

Accipiter  gentilis,  see  Goshawk 

nisus,  see  Sparrowhawk 

Acklam,  Geoffrey  H.,  European  news,  25-30, 
268-72,  568-74 

Acrocephalus  agricola,  see  Warbler,  Paddyfield 

arundinaceus , see  Warbler,  Great  Reed 

dumetorum,  see  Warbler,  Blyth’s  Reed 

melanopogon,  see  Warbler,  Moustached 

paludicola,  see  Warbler,  Aquatic 

palustris,  see  Warbler,  Marsh 

schoenobaenus , see  Warbler,  Sedge 

scirpaceus,  see  Warbler.  Reed 

Actitis  macularia,  see  Sandpiper,  Spotted 
Aegithalos  caudatus,  see  Tit,  Long-tailed 
Aegolius Junereus,  see  Owl,  Tengmalm's 
Aegypius  monachus,  see  Vulture,  Black 
Alaemon  alaudipes,  see  Lark,  Hoopoe 
Alauda  arvensis,  see  Skylark 
Albatross,  European  news,  25;  accepted 
record  1981,  484 

, Black-browed,  summering  in  Shetland 

1980,  157;  accepted  records  1976-81.  484; 
field-characters,  585-7,  plates  227-9 

, Shy,  field  identification,  37-8.  585-7, 

plates  230-2 

Alcedo  atthis,  see  Kingfisher 
Alder,  L.  P.,  note  on  feeding  behaviour  of 
Skylarks  in  hard  winters,  33 


Alectoris  ruja,  see  Partridge,  Red-legged 
Allavena,  Stefano,  European  news,  268-72 
Alle  alle,  see  Auk,  Little 
Allsopp,  K.,  see  Hume.  R.  A. 

Alstrom,  Per,  and  Olsson,  Urban,  note  on 
bill  colour  of  Crested  Coot,  287 
Ammodramus  sandwichensis,  see  Sparrow, 
Savannah 

Anas  acuta,  see  Pintail 

americana,  see  Wigeon,  American 

clypeata.  see  Shoveler 

crecca , see  Teal 

cyanoptera,  see  Teal,  Cinnamon 

discors,  see  Teal,  Blue-winged 

platyrhynchos,  see  Mallard 

querquedula,  see  Garganey 

rubripes , see  Duck,  Black 

strepera,  see  Gadwall 

Announcements:  new  feature:  ‘Points  of 
view’,  Bird  Illustrator  of  the  Year,  the 
Richard  Richardson  Award,  British  Bird- 
Shop,  Birds  of  the  Western  Palearctic , Frontiers 
of  Bird  Identification,  Bird  Photograph  of  the 
Year,  Best  recent  black-and-white  bird 
photographs,  front  cover  designs  for  sale. 
Young  Ornithologists  of  the  Year,  41-44; 
cheaper  holidays  with  ‘Sunbird’,  Bill 
Oddie's  Little  Black  Bird  Book,  Richard 
Richardson  memorial  funds,  J.  C. 
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Harrison’s  The  Birds  of  Prey  of  the  British 
Isles,  97-8;  special  pre-publication  offer, 
Gulls:  a guide  to  identification,  Christmas 
puzzles,  137-8;  Gulls:  a guide  to  identification, 
French  Rare  Birds  Committee,  Sunbird 
Holidays,  186;  International  Conference 
on  Bird  Census  and  Atlas  Studies,  An  Atlas 
of  the  Birds  of  the  Western  Palearctic,  Gulls:  a 
guide  to  identification,  233-4;  new  member  for 
Rarities  Committee,  three  Tunnicliffe 
books,  new  Palearctic  bird  sound  record- 
ings, 292-3;  OUP  books,  339;  free  badge 
offer,  circulation  and  distribution  changes, 
The  RSPB  Book  of  British  Birds,  387-8;  The 
RSPB  Book  of  British  Birds,  advertising  in 
British  Birds,  428;  The  Living  Birds  of  Eric 
Ennion,  Norman  Arlott’s  Bird  Paintings,  Birds 
New  to  Britain  and  Ireland,  BWP  III,  The 
Garden  Bird  Book,  468-70;  BB  tour  to 
Siberia  and  Mongolia,  BWP,  special 
mystery  photograph  lecture,  Bird  Illus- 
trator of  the  Year  and  The  Richard 
Richardson  Award,  539-41;  Birds  New  to 
Britain  and  Ireland,  Birds  of  the  Balearics,  592- 
3 

A user  anser.  see  Goose,  Greylag 

caerulescens,  see  Goose,  Snow 

erythropus,  see  Goose,  Lesser  White- 

fronted 

fabalis , see  Goose,  Bean 

Anthropoides  virgo,  see  Crane,  Demoiselle 
Anthus  campestris,  see  Pipit,  Tawny 

cervinus,  see  Pipit,  Red-throated 

godlewskii,  see  Pipit,  Blyth’s 

hodgsoni,  see  Pipit,  Olive-backed 

novaeseelandiae , see  Pipit,  Richard’s 

pratensis,  see  Pipit,  Meadow 

trivialis,  see  Pipit,  Tree 

Apus  ajfinis,  see  Swift,  Little 

apus,  see  Swift 

melba,  see  Swift,  Alpine 

Aquila  chrysaetos,  see  Eagle,  Golden 

heliaca,  see  Eagle,  Imperial 

rapax,  see  Eagle,  Tawny 

Ardea  cinerea,  see  Heron,  Grey 
— — melanocephala,  see  Heron,  Black-headed 

purpurea,  see  Heron,  Purple 

Ardeola  ralloides,  see  Heron,  Squacco 
Arenaria  interpres,  see  Turnstone 
Arlott,  Norman,  review  of  Keith  Brockie’s 
Wildlife  Sketchbook,  52;  of  Busby:  The  Living 
Birds  oj  Eric  Ennion,  479-80 

, , see  Gillmor,  Robert 

Arndt,  Hansgeorg,  photograph  of  Goshawk, 
244,  plate  76 

Asio fiammeus,  see  Owl,  Short-eared 

otus,  see  Owl,  Long-eared 

Athene  noctua,  see  Owl,  Little 

Atkin,  Keith,  photograph  of  Ortolan  Bunt- 


ing, 392,  plate  147;  of  Broad-billed 
Sandpiper,  393,  plate  148;  of  Goldeneyes, 
414,  plate  154;  of  Olive-backed  Pipit,  515, 
plate  206 

Auk,  Little,  European  news,  571 
Avery,  M.  I.,  and  Cockerill,  R.  A.,  note  on 
observations  at  Lesser  Spotted  Wood- 
pecker’s nest,  378 

Avocet,  British  breeding  records  1980,  165-6; 

European  news,  269 
Aythya  collaris,  see  Duck,  Ring-necked 

Jerina,  see  Pochard 

Juligula,  see  Duck,  Tufted 

marila,  see  Scaup 

nyroca,  see  Duck,  Ferruginous 

Baker,  Kevin,  note  on  Hobby  using  plucking 
platform,  287 

Bakewell,  J.  D.,  photograph  of  Siskin,  549, 
plate  218 

Banks,  Simon,  note  on  Grey  Heron  dunking 
and  swallowing  large  rat,  181 
Bartramia  longicauda,  see  Sandpiper,  Lapland 
Basterfield,  Peter,  photograph  of  Orphean 
Warbler,  522,  plate  212 
Baumanis,J.,  European  news,  25-30,  268-72, 
568-74 

Beasley,  P.,  photograph  of  Whimbrel,  417, 
plate  160 

Bee-eater,  European  news,  28,  571;  accepted 
records  1980-81,513 
Bell,  A.  A.,  see  Newton,  I. 

Best  recent  black-and-white  bird  photo- 
graphs, 411-21,  plates  153-66 
Bibby,  Colin  J.,  studies  of  west  Palearctic 
birds  184:  Moustached  Warbler,  346-59, 
plates  123-31 

Bird-books  for  children,  439-45 
Bird  Illustrator  of  the  Year  1982,  304-8,  475, 
plate  188 

Bird  Photograph  of  the  Year  1981,  218-22, 
plates  65-9;  award  presentation,  430,  plate 
168 

Bird-photographers:  22,  Michael  W. 

Richards,  320-6,  plates  1 12-9 
Bittern,  British  breeding  records  1980,  157; 
breeding  in  Cambridgeshire  5,000  years 
ago, 285-6 

, American,  photographs,  102,  plates 

34-5;  accepted  records  1980-81, 485 

, Little,  British  breeding  records  1980, 

157;  accepted  records  1976-81, 485 
Blackbird,  ‘playing’,  34-5;  eating  peanut 
shells  and  peanuts,  35;  timing  of  bathing 
and  sunning,  66-73,  76-84;  feeding  associa- 
tion with  mole,  90;  prey  of  Goshawk,  260; 
in  roving  tit  flocks,  373;  carrying  grass 
snake,  382-3;  yolkless  egg,  383;  reactions  to 
adder,  537 
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Blackburn,  Frank  V.,  photograph  of  Yellow- 
hammer,  284,  plate  101;  of  M.  YV. 
Richards,  321,  plate  1 12 
Blackcap,  in  roving  tit  flocks,  373;  mean 
arrival  dates  in  Sweden,  584 
Blewitt,  R.  J.  C.,  photograph  of  Little 
Grebes,  215,  plate  64 

Blick,  M.  A.,  photograph  of  Lesser  Golden 
Plover,  1 18,  plate  46 

Bloch,  Dorete,  European  news,  25-30,  268- 
72, 568-74 

Bluetail,  Red-flanked,  accepted  record  1981, 
516,  plate  207 

Bluethroat,  summering  in  Britain  1980,  171; 

European  news,  572 
Bobolink,  accepted  record  1981,  531 
Bombycilla  garrulus,  see  YVaxwing 
Bond,  Anthony  J.,  photograph  of  Great 
Skua,  419,  plate  165 
Books  for  Christmas,  481 
Botaurus  lentiginosus,  see  Bittern,  American 

stellaris,  see  Bittern 

Bottomley,  j.  B.  and  S.,  photograph  of 
Forster’s  Tern,  60,  plate  31;  of  Grass- 
hopper Warbler,  458,  plate  176;  of 
Lapwing,  458,  plate  177;  of  House 
Sparrows,  461,  plate  182 
Bourne,  YV.  R.  P.,  letter  on  identification  of 
mollyhawks,  588 

Bower,  Janet,  Young  Ornithologist  of  1981, 
141,  plate  55 

Bowman,  N.,  photograph  of  Forster’s  Tern, 
59,  plate  27 

Braae,  Lasse,  European  news,  25-30,  268-72, 
568-74 

Brambling,  European  news,  29,  573;  sum- 
mering in  Britain  1980,  176;  in  roving  tit 
flocks,  373 

Branta  bermicla,  see  Goose,  Brent 

canadensis , see  Goose,  Canada 

leucopsis,  see  Goose,  Barnacle 

nificollis,  see  Goose,  Red-breasted 

Breeding:  Lesser  Spotted  YVoodpecker,  378; 
Nests:  Eider,  360-5,  plates  132-6;  Black 
Kite,  61-5;  Black-winged  Stilt,  22-3,  plates 
5-6;  YVoodpigeon,  61-5;  Long-eared  Owl, 
376-7,  plate  140;  House  Martin,  380. 
plates  141-3;  Grey  YY'agtail,  34;  Spotted 
Flycatcher,  36 

‘British  Birds’  Best  Bird  Book  of  the  Year, 
439 

‘BB’-Sunbird  tour  of  Thailand,  February 
1982,  231-2,  plate  75 

Britton,  D.  J..  mystery  photograph  63: 
Purple  Sandpiper,  125-6;  comments  in 
report  on  rare  birds  in  Great  Britain  in 
1981,482-533,  plates  193-213 
Britton,  P.  L.,  letter  on  identification  of  sand 
plovers,  94-5 


Brotherston,  William,  obituary,  45,  plate  12 
Bubo  bubo,  see  Owl,  Eagle 
Bubulcus  ibis,  see  Egret,  Cattle 
Bucephala  albeola,  see  Bufflehead 

clangula,  see  Goldeneye 

islandica,  see  Goldeneye,  Barrow’s 

Buckley,  P.  A.,  and  Russell,  YYilliam  C.,-The 
North  American  scene,  see  North  Ameri- 
can scene 

Bufflehead,  European  news,  26 
Bullfinch,  eating  flesh,  134;  in  roving  tit 
flocks,  373 

Bundy,  Graham,  note  on  field-characters  of 
first-year  YVhite-w  inged  Black  Terns,  129- 
31;  letter  on  tail-wagging  by  wheatears, 
387 

Bunting,  Black-faced,  European  news,  271 

, Black-headed,  European  news,  272, 

573 

, Cirl,  decline  in  Britain  1968-80,  105-8; 

request,  139;  British  breeding  records 
1980,  177-8;  mystery  photograph,  225, 
284,  plates  70,  100;  European  news,  573; 
relationship  with  elm  trees,  589-90;  status 
in  Isle  of  YY’ight,  590 

, Corn,  European  news,  272 

, Cretzschmar’s,  European  news,  30 

, Lapland,  European  news,  29;  British 

breeding  records  1979-80,  176-7 

, Little,  leg  colour,  290-1;  accepted 

records  1979-81, 530 

, Ortolan,  photograph,  392,  plate  147; 

mean  arrival  dates  in  Sweden.  584 

, Painted,  accepted  record  1981,  532 

, Pallas’s  Reed,  colour  of  lesser  coverts, 

40;  accepted  record  1981,  531 

, Pine,  European  news,  271-2 

— * — , Reed,  immature  singing  in  autumn, 
92-3;  leg  colour,  290-1;  in  roving  tit  flocks, 
373 

, Rustic,  European  news,  30,  573; 

accepted  records  1981,530 

, Snow,  European  news,  30;  British 

breeding  records  1980,  177 

, Yellow-breasted,  accepted  record 

1981,530-1 

, Yellow-browed,  accepted  record  1980, 

530 

Burhinus  oedicnemus , see  Stone-curlew 
Burton,  John  L.,  note  on  YVoodcocks  roding 
at  night,  467-8 

Bustard,  Great,  distraction  display,  288-9; 
accepted  record  1981,  498;  European 
news,  570 

Buteo  buteo,  see  Buzzard 

lagopus , see  Buzzard.  Rough-legged 

rujinus,  see  Buzzard,  Long-legged 

Buzzard,  European  news,  269,  570;  photo- 
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graph,  416,  plate  158;  mean  arrival  dates 
in  Sweden,  584 

Buzzard,  Honey,  British  breeding  records 
1976-80,  160-1 

, Long-legged,  European  news,  269 

, Rough-legged,  influx  into  Britain  in 

winter  1978/79,  309 

Cade,  Martin,  note  on  plumage  variability  of 
immature  Common  and  Ring-billed  Gulls, 
580 

Cain,  A.  P.  E.,  Hillgarth,  N.,  and  Valverde, 
J.  A.,  Woodpigeons  and  Black  Kites  nest- 
ing in  close  proximity,  61-5 
Calandrella  brachydaclyla,  see  Lark,  Short-toed 
Calcarius  lapponicus,  see  Bunting,  Lapland 
Calidns  acuminata,  see  Sandpiper,  Sharp- 
tailed 

alba,  see  Sanderling 

alpina,  see  Dunlin 

bairdii,  see  Sandpiper,  Baird's 

canutus,  see  Knot 

Juscicollis,  see  Sandpiper,  White- 

rum  ped 

maritima,  see  Sandpiper,  Purple 

maun,  see  Sandpiper,  Western 

melanotos,  see  Sandpiper,  Pectoral 

minuta,  see  Stint,  Little 

minutilla,  see  Sandpiper,  Least 

ptilocnemis,  see  Sandpiper,  Rock 

pusilla,  see  Sandpiper,  Semipalmated 

rujicollis,  see  Stint,  Red-necked 

subminula,  see  Stint,  Long-toed 

temminckii,  see  Stint,  Temminck’s 

tenuirostris,  see  Knot,  Greater 

Calonectris  diomedea,  see  Shearwater,  Cory’s 
Campbell,  Bruce,  review  of  Holden  and 
Sharrock:  The  RSPB  Book  oj  British  Birds, 
603 

Campbell,  C.  R.  G.,  and  Ogilvie,  M.  A.,  note 
on  failure  of  W hooper  Swan  to  moult  wing 
feathers,  578 

Campbell,  J.  M.,  note  on  Barn  Owl  bringing 
down  Kestrel,  536 
Canary,  field-characters,  549-50 

, White-bellied,  field-characters,  553 

, Yellow,  field-characters,  552 

, Yellow-crowned,  field-characters,  552- 

3 

, Yellow-fronted,  field-characters, 

550-2,  plates  222-3 

-,  Yellow-rumped,  field-characters,  552 

Cantelo,  John,  points  of  view  2:  the  bird  book 
that  we  need,  316-7 
Capercaillie,  prey  of  Goshawk,  260 
Capnmulgus  aegyptius,  see  Nightjar,  Egyptian 

ajjinis,  see  Nightjar,  Allied 

climacturus,  see  Nightjar,  Long-tailed 

europaeus,  see  Nightjar 


Caprimulgus  eximius,  see  Nightjar,  Golden 
Carduelis  cannabina,  see  Linnet 

carduelis,  see  Goldfinch 

chloris,  see  Greenfinch 

Jlammea,  see  Redpoll 

homemanni,  see  Redpoll,  Arctic 

spinus,  see  Siskin 

Carlson,  K.  J.,  photograph  of  Bonelli’s 
Warbler,  285,  plate  102;  of  Lesser  Kestrel, 
419,  plate  164 

Carlson,  R.  G.,  photographs  of  Serin,  550-2, 
plates  220-1,224 

Carpodacus  erythrinus , see  Rosefinch,  Scarlet 
Carr,  G.,  photograph  of  Ruddy  Shelduck, 
451,  plate  171 

Castle,  Ian,  photograph  of  Red-backed 
Shrike,  103,  plate  37 

Catharus  ustulatus,  see  Thrush,  Swainson’s 
Catley,  G.  P.,  note  on  Sand  Martins  mobbing 
Collared  Doves,  33;  on  second-winter 
Common  Gull  with  prominent  tail  band, 
88-9 

Cave,  B.,  Forster’s  Tern:  new  to  Britain  and 
Ireland,  55-61,  plates  18-31 
Cercotnchas  galactotes,  see  Robin,  Rufous  Bush 
Certhia  Jamiliaris,  see  Treecreeper 
Cettia  cetti,  see  Warbler,  Cetti’s 
Chaffinch,  prey  of  Goshawk,  260;  in  roving 
tit  flocks,  373;  mean  arrival  dates  in 
Sweden,  584 

Chandler,  R.  J.,  photograph  of  Ruddy  Duck, 
8,  plate  2;  of  Long-tailed  Duck,  30;  note  on 
first-autumn  Reed  Bunting  in  song,  92-3; 
photograph  of  Little  Ringed  Plover,  126, 
179,  plate  32,  56;  of  Ringed  Plover,  179, 
plate  57;  product  report,  317-8;  photo- 
graph of  Shelduck,  460,  plate  181;  of  Bird 
Illustrator  of  the  Year  award  presentation, 
475,  plate  188;  of  Ruffs,  477,  plates  189-90; 
of  Audouin’s  gull,  534,  plate  214 

, , and  Sharrock,  J.  T.  R.,  best 

recent  black-and-white  bird-photographs, 
411-21,  plates  153-66 

, , and  Smith,  Don,  photographic 

equipment  for  bird-photography,  147-53 

, , Smith,  Don,  and  Sharrock,  J.  T.  R., 

birds  in  action,  456-62,  plates  1 74-83 

, , see  Hosking,  Eric 

, , see  Smith,  Don 

, , see  Vinicombe,  K.  E. 

Charadrius  alexandrinus , see  Plover,  Kentish 

dubius,  see  Plover,  Little  Ringed 

leschenaultii,  see  Plover,  Greater  Sand 

mongolus,  see  Plover,  Lesser  Sand 

morinellus,  see  Dotterel 

semipalmatus,  see  Plover,  Semipalmated 

vocijerus,  see  Killdeer 

Chatfield,  David  G.  P.,  note  on  Skylarks 
feeding  on  bread  and  household  scraps, 
132 
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Chettusia  gregaria,  see  Plover,  Sociable 

leucura,  see  Plover,  White-tailed 

Chiflchaff,  in  roving  tit  flocks,  373;  P.  c.  tristis 
wintering,  384 

Children,  bird-books  for,  439-45 
Chionis  alba,  see  Sheathbill,  Snowy 
Chlidonias  hybndus,  see  Tern,  Whiskered 

leucopterus , see  Tern,  White-winged 

niger,  see  Tern,  Black 

Chloephaga  rubidiceps,  see  Goose,  Ruddy- 
headed 

Chondestes  grammacus,  see  Sparrow,  Lark 
Chordeiles  minor,  see  Nighthawk,  Common 
Chough,  request,  234-5;  European  news, 
271;  unusual  behaviour,  581-3 
Christie,  D.  A.,  note  on  Common  Tern 
feeding  by  wading,  129 
Christmas  books,  48 1 
Ciconia  cicoma,  see  Stork,  White 

nigra,  see  Stork,  Black 

Ciochia,  Victor,  European  news,  25-30,  268- 
72 

Circaetus  gallicus,  see  Eagle,  Shori-toed 
Circus  aeruginosus,  see  Harrier,  Marsh 

cyaneus,  see  Harrier,  Hen 

macrourus,  see  Harrier,  Pallid 

PySargus > see  Harrier,  Montagu’s 

Clamator  glandarius,  see  Cuckoo,  Great 
Spotted 

Clangula  hyemalis,  see  Duck,  Long-tailed 
Clay,  Anthony  C.,  letter  on  Kestrel  kites,  585 
Coccyzus  americanus,  see  Cuckoo,  Yellow- 
billed 

Colaptes  auratus,  see  Flicker,  Yellow-shafted 
Colcombe,  Keith,  winner,  the  Richard 
Richardson  Award  1982,  304-7,  475,  plate 
188 

Coles,  A.  F.,  letter  on  captive  American 
Kestrels,  588-9,  plate  233 
Coles,  Royston  K.,  photographs  of  Black 
Stork,  48,  plates  14-15;  note  on  Skylarks 
feeding  on  bread  and  household  scraps, 
132 

Columba  lima,  see  Dove,  Feral  Rock 

oenas,  see  Dove,  Stock 

palumbus,  see  Woodpigeon 

Coot,  foot-slapping,  126-7;  flying  with  feet 
tucked  up,  423-4;  photograph,  459,  plate 
1 79;  drowning  Black-headed  Gull,  535-6 

, American,  accepted  Irish  record  1981, 

497-8 

, Crested,  bill  colour,  287 

Coracias  garrulus,  see  Roller 
Cormorant,  European  news,  25,  568;  piracy 
on  Gannet,  180 

, Pygmy,  European  news,  268,  568 

Corvus  corone,  see  Crow,  Carrion 

Jrugilegus,  see  Rook 

monedula,  see  Jackdaw 


Cottridge,  David  M.,  photograph  of  Slav- 
onian Grebe,  414,  plate  155;  of  Purple 
Heron,  488,  plate  195 
Cotumix  cotumix,  see  Quail 
Courser,  Cream-coloured,  European  news, 
269 

Coutts,  Dennis,  Bird  Photograph  of  the  Year 
1981,  219,  plate  65;  award  presentation, 
430,  plate  168;  photograph  of  Ivory  Gull, 
509,  plate  203 

Crake,  Baillon’s,  European  news,  27 

, Spotted,  British  breeding  records  1980, 

165 

Cramp,  Stanley,  review  of  King:  Endangered 
Birds  oj  the  World,  52-3;  of  Harrison:  An 
Atlas  oj  the  Birds  of  the  Western  Palaearctic,  480 
Crane,  European  news,  27,  570;  accepted 
records  1979-81, 498 

, Demoiselle,  European  news,  570 

, Sandhill,  accepted  record  1981, 498 

Crossbill,  Parrot,  European  news,  271 

, Two-barred,  European  news,  29 

Groucher,  A.  J.,  photograph  of  Squacco 
Heron,  486,  plate  193 

Crow,  Carrion,  mobbing  stuffed  Eagle  Owl, 
330-2;  taking  insect  prey  on  wing,  387; 
bathing  in  snow,  8 1 

Cuckoo,  prey  of  Goshawk,  260;  mean  arrival 
dates  in  Sweden,  584 

, Great  Spotted,  European  news,  571 

, Yellow-billed,  photograph,  138,  plate 

54;  accepted  records  1980-81, 51 1 
Cuculus  canorus,  see  Cuckoo 
Curlew,  request,  98;  prey  of  Goshawk.  260; 

mean  arrival  dates  in  Sweden,  584 
Cursorius  cursor,  see  Courser,  Cream-coloured 
Cyanocitta  cristata,  see  Jay,  Blue 
Cygnus  columbianus,  see  Swan.  Bewick’s 

cygnus,  see  Swan,  Whooper 

olor,  see  Swan,  Mute 

Daschitz,  L.,  photographs  of  Moustached 
Warbler,  348-52,  plates  123-6 
Davenport,  D.  L.,  influxes  into  Britain  of 
Hen  Harriers,  Long-eared  Owls  and 
Short-eared  Owls  in  winter  1978/79,  309- 
16,  plates  107-10 

Davies,  N.  B.,  territorial  behaviour  of  Pied 
Wagtails  in  winter,  261-7 
Davis,  A.  H.,  mystery'  photograph  66:  C-irl 
Bunting,  283-5;  note  on  terns  showing 
mixed  characters  of  Black  and  White- 
winged Black  Terns.  579-80 
Dean,  A.  R..  note  on  supercilium  pattern  of 
immature  Pectoral  Sandpiper,  127;  field- 
characters  of  Isabelline  and  Brown 
Shrikes,  395-406.  plates  150-2 
Delichon  urbica,  see  Martin,  House 
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de  Liedekerke,  Rene,  andTombeur,  F.  L.  L., 
European  news,  25-30,  268-72,  568-74 
Dempsey,  Eric,  note  on  hind  claw  of  Pied 
VVheatear,  182-3 

Dendrocopos  major , see  Woodpecker,  Great 
Spotted 

medius,  see  Woodpecker,  Middle 

Spotted 

minor,  see  Woodpecker,  Lesser  Spotted 

Dendroica  sp.,  accepted  record  1979,  529 

magnolia,  see  Warbler,  Magnolia 

Densley,  M.,  note  on  identification  of  Pallas’s 
Grasshopper  Warbler,  133-4,  plate  52 
Devillers,  Pierre,  reviews  of  Teixeira:  Atlas 
van  de  Nederlandse  Broedvogels,  193-4;  of 
Guermeurend  and  Monnat:  Histoire  el 
Geographie  des  Oiseaux  Nicheurs  de  Bretagne, 
194;  of  Schifferli,  Geroudet  and  Winkler: 
Atlas  des  Oiseaux  Nicheurs  de  Suisse,  194 
Diary  dates,  291-2;  593-4 
Di  Carlo,  E.  A.,  see  Ortali,  Azelio 
Dickson,  R.  C.,  note  on  Hen  Harriers 
stooping  at  birds  in  winter,  328-9;  on 
bowing  behaviour  of  Hen  Harriers,  329-30 
Diomedea  chlororhynchos , see  Albatross,  Shy 

melanophris,  see  Albatross,  Black- 

browed 

Directory  of  ornithological  tours,  471-4 
Display:  Hen  Harrier,  329-30;  Great 

Bustard,  288-9;  Black-winged  Stilt,  17-21; 
Tree  Pipit,  382 

Diver,  Great  Northern,  European  news,  25, 
268 

, Red-throated,  inland  record  April 

1981,  564;  successful  fostering,  577 

, White-billed,  European  news,  25,  268, 

568;  accepted  records  1979-81,  483-4 
Doherty,  P.  A.,  photographs  of  Long-toed 
Stint,  545,  plates  216-7 
Dolichonyx  oryzivorus,  see  Bobolink 
Dotterel,  British  breeding  records  1973-80, 
166-7 

Dougall,  Tom  W.,  note  on  vertical  escape 
flight  of  Woodcock,  468 
Dove,  Collared,  mobbed  by  Smid  Martins, 
33;  chased  by  House  Sparrows,  37;  bath- 
ing in  rain,  8 1 

, Feral  Rock,  timing  of  bathing  and 

sunning,  66-73,  76-84;  prey  of  Goshawk, 
260 

, Galapagos,  bathing  in  rain,  81; 

sunning,  83 

, Rufous  Turtle,  European  news,  270 

, Stock,  ' .thing  in  snow,  81;  prey  of 

Goshawk,  260;  mean  arrival  dates  in 
Sweden,  584 

, Turtle,  European  news,  28;  prey  of 

Goshawk,  260;  photograph,  415,  plate  156 
Dowitcher,  accepted  record  1981, 503 


Dowitcher,  Long-billed,  photographs,  47, 
plate  13;  279-80,  plates  95-7;  accepted 
records  1981,  503,  plate  199;  European 
news,  57 1 

Driver,  Paul,  note  on  yolkless  egg  ol 
Blackbird  and  abnormal  egg  of  Song 
Thrush,  383 

Dubois,  Philippe,  European  news,  25-30, 
268-72,  568-74 

Duck,  Black,  female  breeding  with  male 
Mallard  1980,  158;  accepted  records  1981, 
491 

, Ferruginous,  European  news,  269 

, Long-tailed,  mystery  photograph,  30- 

32 

, Marbled,  European  news,  268,  569 

, Ring-necked,  Eluropean  news,  268-9, 

569;  field-characters  of  female,  eclipse  male 
and  first-winter  male,  327-8;  hybrid  X 
Tufted  Duck,  327-8;  accepted  records 
1979-81,492-4 

, Ruddy,  movements  in  winter  1978/79, 

1-11,  plates  1-4;  photograph,  9,  plate  3: 
correction,  336;  European  news,  26,  269, 

569 

, Tufted,  hvbrid  X Ring-necked  Duck, 

327-8 

, White-headed,  photograph,  9,  plate  3; 

Euopean  news,  26,  269,  570 
Dufl,  A.  G.,  points  of  view  1:  county  bird 
reports:  what  use  are  they?  223 
Dunlin,  photograph,  277,  plate  92;  mystery 
photograph,  423,  465-6,  plates  167,  185 
Dunn,  Peter  J.,  note  on  House  Martin 
feeding  young  Sand  Martins,  379 
Dunnett,_J.  B.,  photograph  of  Forster's  Tern, 
58,  plate  26 

Dunnock,  timing  of  bathing,  71;  of  sunning, 
77;  in  roving  tit  flocks,  373;  stimulated  by 
train  to  sing  at  night,  382 
Dures,  K.  G.,  photograph  of  Paddyfield 
Warbler,  520,  plate  209 
Dymond,  Nicholas,  note  on  successful  foster- 
ing by  Red-throated  Divers,  577 

Elagle,  Booted,  European  news,  26,  269,  570 

, Golden,  European  news,  570 

— — , Imperial,  European  news,  570 
, Pallas’s  Fish,  European  news:  correc- 
tion, 26 

, Short-toed,  Eluropean  news,  26,  269, 

570 

, Steppe,  see  Elagle,  Tawny 

, Tawny,  European  news,  26,  570 

, White-tailed,  accepted  record  1981, 

496;  European  news,  570 
Earp,  Michael  J.,  letter  on  bird  topography 
and  the  numbering  of  primaries,  134-5 
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Edelsten,  J.,  photograph  of  Redwing,  460, 
plate  180 

Edholm,  Mats,  see  Lundberg,  Arne 
Editorials,  241;  codes  for  rarity-finders  and 
twitchers,  301-3;  345;  thanks,  426;  481 
Egret,  Cattle,  photograph,  101,  plate  33; 
European  news,  268;  accepted  records 
1980-81,486-7,  plate  194 

, Great  White,  European  news,  25,  569; 

with  red  legs  and  black  bills,  326 

, Eittle,  European  news,  25,  569; 

accepted  records  1980-81,  487-8;  green 
legs  and  feet,  535 

Egret ta  alba,  see  Egret,  Great  White 

garzetta,  see  Egret,  Little 

gularis,  see  Heron,  Western  Reef 

Eider,  Bird  Photograph  of  the  Year  1981, 
2 19,  plate  65;  taking  over  gull  nests,  360-5, 
plates  132-6;  accepted  record  of S.m.borealis 
1978, 494 

, King,  European  news,  26,  269,  569; 

male  associating  with  female  Eider  1980, 
160;  Bird  Photograph  of  the  Year  1981, 
219,  plate  65;  accepted  records  1977-81, 
494-5 

, Steller’s,  European  news,  26,  569; 

accepted  records  1981, 495 
Elanus  caeruleus,  see  Kite,  Black-shouldered 

leucurus,  sec  Kite,  White-tailed 

Elkins,  Norman,  review  of  Gerrard:  Instinctive 
Navigation  oj  Birds , 145-6 
Emberiza  aureola,  see  Bunting,  Yellow- 
breasted 

caesia,  see  Bunting,  Cretzschmar’s 

chrysophrys,  see  Bunting,  Yellowr-browed 

cirlus,  see  Bunting,  Girl 

citrinella,  see  Yellowhammer 

hortulana,  see  Bunting,  Ortolan 

leucocephalos,  see  Bunting,  Pine 

melanocephala,  see  Bunting,  Black- 
headed 

pallasi,  see  Bunting,  Pallas's  Reed 

pusi/la,  see  Bunting,  Little 

rustica,  see  Bunting,  Rustic 

schoeniclus,  see  Bunting,  Reed 

spodocephala , see  Bunting,  Black-faced 

Ennion,  E.  A.  R.,  obituary  of,  463-5,  plate 
184 

Ennion,  Hugh,  photograph  of  Dr  Eric 
Ennion,  463,  plate  184 
Eophona  migratoria,  see  Hawfinch,  Black- 
tailed 

Erithacus  rubecula,  see  Robin 
European  news,  25-30,  268-72,  568-74 
Evans,  P.  R.,  see  Pienkowski,  M.  W. 

Everett,  Mike,  photograph  of  William 
Brotherston,  45,  plate  12 

, , and  Spencer,  Bob,  news  and 

comment,  see  News  and  comment 
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Fairbank,  Richard  J.,  letter  on  identification 
of  sand  plovers,  95-6 
balco  biarmicus,  see  Lanner 

columbarius,  see  Merlin 

eleonorae,  see  Falcon,  Eleonora’s 

naumanni,  see  Kestrel,  Lesser 

peregrinus,  see  Peregrine 

rusticolus,  see  Gyrfalcon 

subbuteo,  see  Hobby 

tinnuncu/us,  see  Kestrel 

vespertinus,  see  Falcon,  Red-looted 

Falcon,  Eleonora’s,  bathing,  dusting  and 
sunning,  83 

, Red-footed,  European  news,  26,  269; 

accepted  records  1978-81, 496-7 
Eicedula  albicotlis,  see  Flycatcher,  Collared 

hypoleuca,  see  Flycatcher,  Pied 

parva,  see  Flycatcher,  Red-breasted 

semitorquata , see  Flycatcher,  Semi- 

collared 

Field,  Brian  R.,  photograph  of  Barred 
Warbler,  31,  plate  7 

Field-characters:  Black-browed  Albatross. 
585-7,  plates  227-9;  Shy  Albatross,  37-8. 
585-7,  plates  230-2;  Little  Egret.  535; 
Ring-necked  Duck,  327-8;  Montagu’s 
Harrier,  423;  Crested  Coot,  287;  Lesser 
Sand  Plover,  94-6;  Greater  Sand  Plover. 
94-6;  Lesser  Golden  Plover.  1 12-22,  plates 
41-9;  Golden  Plover.  113-7.  plates  38-40; 
Pectoral  Sandpiper,  127-8;  Sharp-tailed 
Sandpiper,  128;  Little  Gull,  88;  Ring- 
billed Gull.  580;  Common  Gull.  88-9.  289- 
90,  580;  Arctic  Tern,  129;  W hite-winged 
Black  Tern,  129-31;  Long-eared  Ow  l,  227- 
30,  plate  72;  Short-eared  Owl,  227-30, 
plates  73-4;  Blyth's  Pipit.  381:  Isabellinc 
Wheatear,  387;  Desert  Wheatear,  387; 
Pallas’s  Grasshopper  Warbler.  133-4. 
plate  52;  Moustached  Warbler.  348-58. 
plates  123-31;  Icterine  Warbler.  183-5. 
plates  59-60;  Melodious  Warbler,  183-5; 
Isabelline  Shrike.  395-406.  plates  151-2; 
Brown  Shrike.  395-406;  Red-backed 
Shrike,  395-406,  plate  150:  Serin,  547-53. 
plates  220-1, 224;  Canary,  549-50:  Yellow- 
fronted  Canary,  550-2.  plates  222-3; 
Yellow-rumped  Canary.  552;  Yellow 
Canary.  552;  Yellow-crowned  Canary, 
552-3:  White-bellied  Canary,  553;  Stripe- 
tailed Yellow-finch,  553;  Grassland 
Yellow-finch,  553;  Siskin.  548-9.  plates 
218-9:  Little  Bunting,  290-1;  Reed  Bunt- 
ing. 290-1;  Pallas's  Reed  Bunting.  40 
Fieldfare,  European  news,  28,  270;  British 
breeding  records  1974-80,  171-2 
Fifty  years  ago,  41;  87;  137;  178:223 

, see  also  Seventy-five  years  ago 

Finch,  Citril,  European  news,  573 
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Finch,  Green  Singing,  see  Canary,  Yellow- 
fronted 

Firecrest,  British  breeding  records  1974-80, 
1 74-5;  in  roving  tit  flocks,  373 
Fisher,  D.  J.,  report  on  roving  tit  flocks 
project,  370-4 

Fitzpatrick,  J.,  note  on  abnormal  Sand 
Martin  in  Essex,  379 
Flamingo,  Greater,  European  news,  268 
Fletcher,  M.  R.,  see  Keymer,  E F. 

Flicker,  Yellow-shafted,  accepted  record 
1981,531 

Flint,  B.  E.,  photograph  of  Lesser  Golden 
Plover,  1 19,  plate  47 

Flycatcher,  Collared,  accepted  record  1979, 
524 

, Pied,  European  news,  29;  in  roving  tit 

flocks,  373;  mean  arrival  dates  in  Sweden, 
584 

, Red-breasted,  European  news,  573 

, Semi-collared,  European  news,  573 

, Spotted,  building  multiple  nests,  36; 

catching  large  butterflies,  90-1;  in  roving 
tit  flocks,  373;  attacking  red  squirrel,  384- 
5;  photograph,  415,  plate  157;  mean 
arrival  dates  in  Sweden,  584 
Food:  Grey  Heron,  181;  Goshawk,  251-3, 
260;  Purple  Sandpiper,  424;  Turnstone, 
88,  424;  Arctic  Skua,  32-3,  plate  8;  Short- 
eared Owl,  131;  Skylark,  33,  132;  Swallow, 
379;  Blackbird,  35;  Spotted  Flycatcher,  90- 
1;  Long-tailed  Tit,  385;  Carrion  Crow, 
387;  Bullfinch,  134 

Freethy,  Ron,  note  on  Swallows  feeding  on 
rising  ants,  379 
Fringilla  coelebs,  see  Chaffinch 

monlijringilla,  see  Brambling 

Frost,  R.  A.,  Herringshawy  D.,  and  McKay, 
C.  R.,  note  on  apparent  bigamy  by  Black 
Redstart,  89-90 

Fulica  americana,  see  Coot,  American 

atra,  see  Coot 

cristala,  see  Coot,  Crested 

Fuller,  R.  J.,  and  Young,  C.  E.,  note  on  Grey 
Plovers  associating  with  inland  Golden 
Plover  flocks,  127 

Fulmar,  dark  eye-patch,  225-7,  plate  71; 
inland  records  April  1981,  560-1;  Euro- 
pean news,  568 
Fu/marus  glacialis,  see  Fulmar 

Gadwall,  European  news,  26 
Galerida  cristala,  see  Lark,  Crested 
Gallinago  gallinago,  see  Snipe 

media,  see  Snipe,  Great 

Gallinula  chloropus,  see  Moorhen 
Gannet,  piracy  on  by  Cormorant,  180;  inland 
records  April  1981,560-2 


Garganey,  British  breeding  records  1980, 
159;  European  news,  569;  mean  arrival 
dates  in  Sweden,  584 

Garner,  D.  J.,  note  on  nest-site  provision  for 
Long-eared  Owls,  376-7,  plate  140 
Garrulus  glandarius,  see  Jay 
Gauci,  Charles,  see  Sultana,  Joe 
Gama  adamsii,  see  Diver,  White-billed 

immer,  see  Diver,  Great  Northern 

stellata,  see  Diver,  Red-throated 

Geister,  Iztok,  European  news,  25-30, 268-72 
Gelochelidon  m/otica,  see  Tern,  Gull-billed 
Gill,  G.  P.,  photograph  of  Dunlins,  423,  466, 
plates  167,  185;  of  Long-billed  Dowitcher, 
503,  plate  199 

Gillmor,  Robert,  obituary  of  Eric  Arnold 
Roberts  Ennion,  MD,  MA  (1900-1981), 
463-5,  plate  184 

, , Arlott,  Norman  and  Sharrock, 

J.  T.  R.,  ‘Bird  Illustrator  of  the  Year’  and 
‘The  Richard  Richardson  Award’,  304-8 
Gilpin,  Arthur,  photograph  of  Goshawk, 
256,  plate  80 

Glareola  nordmanni,  see  Pratincole,  Black- 
winged 

pratincola,  see  Pratincole,  Collared 

Godwit,  Black-tailed,  British  breeding 
records  1980, 168-9 
Goldcrest,  in  roving  tit  flocks,  373 
Goldeneye,  British  breeding  records  1980, 
160;  photograph,  414,  plate  154 

, Barrow’s,  European  news,  26 

Goldfinch,  in  roving  tit  flocks,  373 
Gomes  Oliveira,  Nuno,  European  news,  568- 
74 

Goodall,  Anne,  note  on  unusual  nest-site  of 
Grey  Wagtail,  34 

Goose,  Barnacle,  European  new  s,  26,  569 

, Bean,  European  news,  25,  569 

, Brent,  European  news,  26,  569;  colour 

photograph,  220,  plate  66;  accepted  record 
of  B.b.  nigricans  1981,  490;  inland  records 
April  1981,564 

, Canada,  European  news,  268,  569; 

photograph,  461,  plate  183 

, Greylag,  subfossil  bones  from 

Cambridgeshire,  181;  European  news,  268 

, Lesser  White-fronted,  European  news, 

25;  accepted  records  1976-80,  490 

, Red-breasted,  European  news,  268 

569 

, Ruddy-headed,  partial  moult,  578 

, Snow,  European  news,  25,  569 

Goriup,  Paul  D.,  behaviour  of  Black-winged 
Stilts,  1 2-24,  plates  5-6;  note  on  distraction 
behaviour  of  Great  Bustard,  288-9 
Goshawk,  European  news,  26;  British 
breeding  records  1975-80,  162-3;  breeding 
status  in  Britain  1965-80,  243-60,  plates 
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76-82;  attacking  stuffed  Eagle  Owl,  330-3, 
plate  120 

Grant,  P.  J.,  Rarities  Committee  news  and 
announcements,  337-8,  plate  121;  review 
of  Palmer  and  Boswall:  A Field  Guide  to  the 
Bird  Songs  of  Britain  and  Europe : record  15, 
300;  mystery  photograph  68:  Laughing 
Gull,  375-6;  mystery'  photograph  71:  Stilt 
Sandpiper,  534-5;  product  report,  574-5; 
mystery  photograph  72:  Audouin’s  Gull, 
575-6;  note  on  Common  Gull  with  retained 
juvenile  plumage,  578-9 

, , see  Prater,  A.  J. 

, , and  Medhurst,  H.  P.,  note  on  the 

Wandlebury  warbler,  183-5,  plates  59-60 
Grebe,  Black-necked,  European  news,  25; 

British  breeding  records  1980,  156-7 
, Great  Crested,  breeding  and  popula- 
tion fluctuations,  204-18;  mean  arrival 
dates  in  Sweden,  584 

, Little,  breeding  and  population  fluc- 
tuations, 204-18,  plate  64;  photograph, 
322,  plate  1 14 

, Pied-billed,  accepted  record  1980,  484 

, Red-necked,  British  breeding  records 

1980, 156 

, Slavonian,  British  breeding  records 

1980,  156;  photograph,  414,  plate  155 
Green,  Dennis,  photograph  of  Hen  Harrier, 
311,  plate  108 

Greenewalt,  C.  H.,  photograph  of  Lesser 
Golden  Plover,  1 18,  plate  45 
Greenfinch,  in  roving  tit  flocks,  373;  photo- 
graph, 457,  plate  1 75 

Greenslade,  D.  YV.,  photograph  of  Ruddy 
Duck,  9,  plate  3;  of  Cape  Shelduck,  453, 
plate  1 72 

Grenfell,  Harold  E.,  photograph  of  Buzzard, 
416,  plate  158 

Grosbeak,  Blue,  European  news,  30 
Grouse,  Black,  prey  of  Goshawk,  260 

, Red,  prey  of  Goshawk,  253,  260 

Grus  canadensis,  see  Crane,  Sandhill 
grus,  see  Crane 

Guillemot,  Briinnich’s,  accepted  records 
1980-81,  511;  European  news,  571 
Guiraca  caerulea,  see  Grosbeak,  Blue 
Gull,  Audouin’s,  European  news,  270; 
mystery  photograph,  534,  575-6.  plate  214 

, Black-headed,  prey  of  Goshawk,  260; 

European  news,  270;  drowned  by  Coot, 
535-6;  adult  with  pink  underparts,  536; 
killed  by  Herring  Gull,  580- 1 ; mean  arrival 
dates  in  Sweden,  584 

, Bonaparte’s,  accepted  records  1980- 

81,506-7 

, Common,  second-winter  with  promi- 
nent tail  band,  88;  apparent  play  by 
immature,  128;  prey  of  Goshawk,  260;  bill 


colour  of  adult  in  winter,  289-90;  first-year 
with  retained  juvenile  plumage,  578-9; 
variability  of  immature  plumage,  580 
Gull,  Franklin’s,  European  news,  27,  571; 
photograph  of  first-winter,  191,  plate  63; 
accepted  record  1981,506 

, Glaucous,  photograph,  103,  plate  36 

, Great  Black-backed,  European  news, 

571 

, Herring,  European  news,  27,  270,  571; 

nests  taken  over  by  Eiders,  36,  plate  132; 
killing  Black-headed  Gull,  580-1 

, Ivory,  European  news,  27;  accepted 

record  1980,  509,  plates  203-4 

, Laughing,  European  news,  27;  mystery- 

photograph,  319,  375-6,  plate  111;  ac- 
cepted records  1980-81, 506 

, Lesser  Black-backed,  nests  taken  over 

by  Eiders,  360-4,  plates  133-6;  hatching 
Eider  chicks,  362-4;  plates  135-6 

, Little,  unusual  upperwing  pattern,  88; 

European  news,  27;  summering  in  Britain 
1980,  170;  inland  records  April  1981, 564 

, Mediterranean,  European  news,  27, 

270,  571;  British  breeding  records,  170 

, Ring-billed,  European  news,  27,  571; 

photographs,  190,  plates  61-2,  297-8. 
plates  104-6,  479,  plate  192;  accepted 
records  1980-81,  508,  plate  202;  variability 
of  immature  plumage,  580 

, Ross’s,  European  news,  27,  571; 

accepted  records  1981,508-9 

, Sabine’s,  European  news,  270,  571 

Gypaetus  harbatus,  see  Lammergeier 
Gyps Julvus , see  Vulture,  Griffon 
Gyrfalcon,  accepted  records  1981, 497 

Haematopus  ostralegus.  see  Oystercatcher 
Haliaeetus  albicilla,  see  Eagle,  White-tailed 

leucoryphus,  see  Eagle,  Pallas’s  Fish 

Haraszthy,  Laszlo,  European  news,  568-74 
Harrier,  Hen,  colour  photograph  of  females, 
220,  plate  67;  influx  into  Britain  winter 
1978/79,  309-11,  313-6,  plates,  107-8; 
stooping  at  birds  in  winter,  328-9;  bowing 
behaviour,  329-30 

. Marsh,  British  breeding  records  1980. 

161-2 

, Montagu’s,  European  news,  26,  269, 

570;  British  breeding  records  1980,  162; 
male  with  broad  white  rump  patch,  423 

, Pallid,  European  news,  269,  570 

Harris,  Alan,  Bird  Illustrator  of  the  Year 
1982,  304-5,475,  plate  188 
Harris,  P.  \L,  photograph  of  Glaucous  Gull, 
103,  plate  36 

Haney,  Stephen,  letter  on  team  twitching, 
135-6 
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Harvey,  W.  G.,  letter  on  white-tailed  Black 
Storks,  93 

Hawfinch,  Black-tailed,  European  news,  29 
Hav  cock,  R.  J.,  and  Bullock,  I.  D.,  note  on 
Choughs  attracted  to  burnt  areas  for  food, 
91-2 

Heaven,  A.  M.,  note  on  wintering  by 
‘Siberian’  Chiflchaff,  384 
Helo,  Pekka,  photograph  of  Great  Grey  Owl, 
295,  plate  103 

Hemipode,  Andalusian,  European  news,  27 
Henry,  Mike,  note  on  Short-eared  Owl 
eating  prey  in  flight,  181 
Heron,  Black-headed,  European  news,  569 
, Grey,  European  news,  25,  569;  dunk- 
ing and  swallowing  large  rat,  181 

, Night,  accepted  records  1981,  +86; 

European  news,  568-9 

, Purple,  Fiuropean  news,  25,  569;  sum- 
mering in  West  Glamorgan  1975,  158; 
accepted  records  1972-81, 488-9,  plate  195 

, Squacco,  European  news,  25,  268,  569; 

accepted  records  1981,486,  plate  193 

, Western  Reef,  European  news,  25,  569 

Herringshaw,  D.,  see  Frost,  R.  A. 

Hess,  Fred,  photographs  of  Ycl low-fronted 
Canary,  551,  plates  222-3 
Hewitt,  John,  photograph  of  Great  Snipe, 
502,  plate  198 

Hieraaetus  pennatus,  ssee  Eagle,  Booted 
Hill,  Alistair,  European  news,  25-30,  268-72, 
568-74 

Hill,  M.  R.,  colour  photograph  of  Brent 
Geese,  220,  plate  66 
Hillgarth,  N.,  see  Gain,  A.  P.  E. 

Himantopus  himantopus , see  Stilt,  Black-winged 
Hippolais  caligata,  see  Warbler,  Booted 

icterina,  see  Warbler,  Icterine 

pallida,  see  Warbler,  Olivaceous 

polyglotta,  see  Warbler,  Melodious 

Hirundo  daurica , see  Swallow,  Red-rumped 

rustica,  see  Swallow 

Hlasek,  Josef,  photographs  of  Goshawks, 
254-5,  plates  78-9 

Hobby,  British  breeding  records  1973-80, 
163-5;  hunting  close  to  Montagu’s 
Harrier,  286-7;  using  plucking  platform, 
287 

Holden,  Peter,  personal  account  of,  566-8, 
plate  225 

Hollyer,  J.  N.,  note  on  Coot  flying  with  feet 
tucked  up,  423-4 

Holman,  D.  J.,  mystery  photograph  69: 
Bridled  Tern,  422-3 

, , and  Madge,  S.  C.,  identifying 

Serins,  547-53,  plates  218-24 
Hoopoe,  summering  in  Britain  1980,  170; 
European  news,  57 1 


Horton,  K.  W.,  photograph  of  Ring-billed 
Gull,  479,  plate  192 

Hosking,  Eric,  Chandler,  R.  J.,  and 
Sharrock,  [.  T.  R.,  Bird  Photograph  of  the 
Year.  218-22 

Housden,  Stuart  D.,  note  on  Spotted  Fly- 
catcher catching  and  eating  large  butter- 
flies, 90-1 

Houtkamp.  Frits,  photograph  of  Long-eared 
Ow  l,  312,  plate  109;  of  Short-eared  Owl, 
314,  plate  110;  of  Greenfinch,  457,  plate 
174 

Hully.J.  R.,  photograph  ofCattle  Egret,  487, 
plate  194 

Hume,  R.  A.,  review  of  Millington:  .4 
Twitcher’s  Diary,  104;  mystery  photograph 
65:  Little  Tern,  224;  note  on  male 
Montagu’s  Harrier  with  broad  white 
rump-patch,  423;  review  of  Grant:  Gulls, 
437-8;  letter  on  asynchronous  escape 
reactions  of  birds,  590-1 

, , and  Allsopp,  K.,  recent  reports, 

see  Recent  reports 

Hunt,  Jeff,  note  on  Spotted  Flycatcher 
attacking  red  squirrel,  384-5 
Huseby,  Bjy6rn,  photograph  of  Goshawk, 
259,  plate  82 

Hutchings,  S.  C.,  photograph  of  Long-billed 
Dowitcher,  47,  plate  13;  ofCattle  Egret, 
101 , plate  33;  of  Ring-billed  Gull,  298,  plate 
106;  of  Wilson’s  Phalarope,  507,  plates 
200-1;  of  White-rumped  Sandpiper,  598, 
plate  235 

Hyde,  J.  M.,  note  on  Blackbird  carrying 
grass  snake,  382-3 

Ibis,  Glossy,  European  new's,  25,  569; 

accepted  records  1981, 490 
Ingram,  Rodney,  2nd  place.  Bird  Illustrator 
of  the  Year  1982,  304-5,  475,  plate  188 
Irania  gutturalis , see  Robin,  White-throated 
Ixohrychus  minutus,  see  Bittern,  Little 

Jackdaw,  prey  of  Goshawk,  260 
Janes,  E.  A.,  photograph  of  House  Martin, 
413,  plate  153;  of  Spotted  Flycatcher,  415, 
plate  157;  of  Jay,  416,  plate  159;  of  King- 
fisher, 418,  plate  163 

Jay,  prey  of  Goshawk,  253,  260;  European 
news,  271;  photograph,  4 1 6,  plate  1 59 

, Blue,  bathing  in  snow,  81 

Johns,  J.  H.,  photographs  of  Forster’s  Tern, 
56-8,  plates  18-25 

Jones,  Nigel  R.,  photograph  of  Great  Reed 
Warbler,  520,  plate  210 
Junco  hyemalis,  see  Junto,  Slate-coloured 
Junto,  Slate-coloured,  accepted  record  1980, 
529 

Jynx  torquilla,  see  Wryneck 
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Kemp,  J B. , note  on  identification  of  juvenile 
Common,  Arctic  and  Roseate  Terns,  129; 
on  field  identification  of  Long-eared  and 
Short-eared  Owls,  227;  letter  on  tail- 
lengths  of  Long-eared  and  Short-eared 
Owls,  230;  note  on  winter  roosts  and 
habits  of  Long-eared  and  Short-eared 
Owls,  334-5 

Kestrel,  mortality,  195-204,  424-5,  604;  prey 
of  Goshawk,  260;  ‘playing’  with  airborne 
objects,  286;  struck  down  by  Barn  Owl, 
536 

, American,  captive  birds  on  sale  in 

Spain,  588-9,  plate  233 

, Lesser,  photograph  419,  plate  164; 

1979  record  still  under  consideration,  496; 
European  news,  570 

Keymer,  1.  F.,  Fletcher,  M.  R.,  and  Stanley, 
P.  I.,  letter  on  mortality  of  Sparrowhawks 
and  Kestrels,  424-5 

Kieser,  J.  A.,  letter  on  identification  of  Shy 
Albatross,  37-8 

Killdeer,  accepted  records  1976-81, 499 
King,  Bernard,  note  on  behaviour  of  Golden 
Plovers  in  strong  wind,  32;  on  Turnstone 
feeding  on  gull  excrement,  88 
King,  Frank,  note  on  Turnstones  and  Purple 
Sandpipers  eating  bar  of  soap,  424 
Kingfisher,  photographs,  323,  plate  1 15,  418, 
plate  163 

Kistchinski,  A.,  photograph  of  Grey  Phala- 
rope,  280,  plate  98 

Kite,  Black,  European  news,  26,  570;  Wood- 
pigeons  nesting  close  to,  61-5;  ‘playing’ 
with  airborne  objects,  286;  accepted 
records  1980-81, 496 

, Black-shouldered,  European  news,  269 

, Red,  European  news,  26;  British 

breeding  records  1980,  161 

, White-tailed,  bathing  in  rain,  81 

Kitson,  Alan  R.,  lesser  coverts  of  Pallas’s 
Reed  Bunting,  correction,  40;  note  on  a 
pink  Black-headed  Gull,  536 
Kittiwake,  inland  records  April  1981, 563 
Knot,  European  news,  27;  photograph  of 
juvenile,  276,  plate  89 

, Greater,  photograph  of  juvenile,  276, 

plate  90;  photograph  ofadult,  277,  plate  9 1 
Kondratiev,  A.,  photograph  of  Long-billed 
Dowitcher,  280,  plate  97;  of  Grey  Phala- 
rope,  28 1 , plate  99 
Warbler.  520,  plate  210 
Lagopus  lagopus,  see  Grouse,  Red 
Lammergeier,  European  news,  269 
Langsbury,  Gordon,  photograph  of  Lesser 
Golden  Plover,  114,  plate  41;  of  Sander- 
lings,  466,  plate  186 
Lanius  collurio,  see  Shrike,  Red-backed 
cristatus,  see  Shrike,  Brown 


Lanius  isabellinus , see  Shrike,  Isabelline 

minor,  see  Shrike,  Lesser  Grey 

senator,  see  Shrike,  Woodchat 

Lanner,  European  news,  26 
Lapwing,  request,  98;  prey  of  Goshaw  k,  260; 
photograph,  458,  plate  177;  mean  arrival 
dates  in  Sweden,  584 
Lark,  Bimaculated,  European  news,  571 

, Galandra,  European  news,  270 

, Crested,  European  news,  572 

, Hoopoe,  European  news,  28 

, Short-toed,  accepted  records  1981, 

5 1 3;  European  news,  57 1 
Larus  argentatus,  see  Gull,  Herring 

atricilla,  see  Gull,  Laughing 

audouinii,  see  Gull,  Audouin’s 

canus,  see  Gull,  Common 

delawarensis,  see  Gull.  Ring-billed 

Justus,  see  Gull,  Lesser  Black-backed 

hyperboreus , see  Gull,  Glaucous 

marinus,  see  Gull,  Great  Black-backed 

melanocephatus.  see  Gull,  Mediterranean 

minutus,  see  Gull,  Little 

Philadelphia,  see  Gull,  Bonaparte's 

pipixcan , see  Gull,  Franklin's 

ridibundus,  see  Gull.  Black-headed 

sabini,  see  Gull,  Sabine’s 

Leach,  Iain  H.,  note  on  Swift  impaled  on 
television  aerial,  131;  on  piracy  by  Cor- 
morant, 180 

Lee,  David,  letter  on  daily  weather  sum- 
maries, 291 

Leisler,  B.,  photograph  of  Moustached 
Warbler,  354,  plate  128 
Lilleleht,  \ ilju,  European  news,  25-30,  568- 
74 

Limico/a  Jalcinellus,  see  Sandpiper.  Broad- 
billed 

Limnodromus  scolopaceus,  see  Dow  itcher.  Long- 
billed 

Limosa  limosa,  see  Godw  it.  Black-tailed 
Lind,  Gunnar,  photograph  of  Goshaw  k,  257, 
plate  81 

Linnet,  in  roving  tit  flocks,  373;  mean  arrival 
dates  in  Sweden.  584 

Locuste/la  certhiola,  see  Warbler,  Pallas’s 
Grasshopper 

fluviatilis,  see  Warbler,  River 

lanceolata , see  Warbler.  Lanceolated 

luscinioides,  see  Warbler,  Savi’s 

naevia,  see  Warbler,  Grasshopper 

Loseby.  Tim,  photograph  of  Rose-coloured 
Starling,  526,  plate  213 
Low,  D.  J.,  note  on  Skylarks  feeding  on  bread 
and  household  scraps.  132 
Lowe,  A.  R.,  note  on  juvenile  Arctic  Skua 
scavenging  inland  during  hard  weather, 
32-3,  plate  8 

Loxia  leucoptera,  see  Crossbill,  Two-barred 
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Loxia  pylyopsittacus , see  Crossbill,  Parrot 
Luder,  Roland,  European  news,  25-30,  268- 
72,  568-74 

Lullula  arborea,  see  Woodlark 
Lundberg,  Arne,  and  Edholm,  Mats,  note  on 
earlier  and  later  arrivals  of  migrants  in 
central  Sweden,  583-5 
Luscima  luscinia,  see  Nightingale,  Thrush 

megarhynchos , see  Nightingale 

svecica,  see  Bluethroat 

Lynes,  Mark,  note  on  Hen  Harrier  stooping 
at  bird  in  winter,  329 

McCanch,  Monica,  see  McCanch,  N.  V. 
McCanch,  N.  V.,  and  McCanch,  Monica, 
note  on  feeding  association  between  mole 
and  juvenile  Song  Thrush,  90 
McKay,  C.  R.,  see  Frost,  R.  A. 

Mackrill,  E.  J.,  photographs  of  Forster’s 
Tern,  59,  plates  28-9;  of  Little  Tern,  180, 
plate  58;  of  Turnstone,  418,  plate  162;  of 
Stilt  Sandpiper,  467,  plate  187;  letter  on 
Shy  and  Black-browed  Albatrosses,  585-7, 
plates  227-32 

Madge,  S.  C.,  see  Holman,  D.  J. 

Magpie,  chasing  and  probably  catching 
House  Sparrow,  36-7;  prey  of  Goshawk, 
260;  mobbing  stuffed  Eagle  Owl,  333 
Mahn,  B.  T.,  photograph  of  juvenile  Arctic 
Skua,  32,  plate  8 
Mallard,  prey  of  Goshawk,  260 
Marchant,  John,  mystery  photograph  70: 
Dunlin,  465-6;  photograph  of  probable 
Elegant  Tern,  478,  plate  191 
Marchant,  S.,  note  on  House  Sparrows 
chasing  Collared  Doves,  37 
Marmaronetta  angus  tiros  tris,  see  Duck, 

Marbled 

Marquiss,  M.,  and  Newton,  I.,  the  Goshawk 
in  Britain,  243-60,  plates  76-82 
Marr,  B.  A.  E.,  photograph  of  Lesser  Golden 
Plover,  1 16,  plate  44 

Marsh,  Peter,  note  on  grey-and-white 
juvenile  Reed  Warbler,  35-6 
Martin,  Christine,  note  on  multiple  nests  of 
Spotted  Flycatchers,  36 
Martin,  J.  P.,  note  on  unusual  upperwing 
pattern  of  Little  Gull,  88 
Martin,  House,  European  news,  28,  572; 
apparent  hybrid  X Swallow,  290;  feeding 
young  Sand  Martins,  379;  nesting  under 
lamps,  380-1,  plates  141-3;  photograph, 
413,  plate  153;  mean  arrival  dates  in 
Sweden,  584 

, Sand,  mobbing  Collared  Doves,  33; 

abnormal  plumage,  378-9;  young  fed  by 
House  Martin,  379 

Mead,  Chris,  review  of  Robinson:  Bird 
Detective,  344 


Melanocorypha  calandra,  see  Lark,  Calandra 
Melanilta  nigra,  see  Scoter,  Common 

perspicillata,  see  Scoter,  Surf 

Merganser,  Red-breasted,  inland  records 
April  1981,  564 
Mergus  albellus,  see  Smew 

senator,  see  Merganser,  Red-breasted 

Merlin,  origin  of  migrants  on  Fair  Isle,  108- 

1 1 

Merops  apiaster,  see  Bee-eater 
Michev,  Taniu,  European  news,  268-72,  568- 
74 

Micropalama  himantopus,  see  Sandpiper,  Stilt 
Migration:  mean  dates  of  arrivals  of  spring 
migrants  in  central  Sweden,  583-5;  Ruddy 
Duck,  1-11,  plates  1-4;  Merlin,  108-11; 
Willow  Warbler,  185 

Mikkola,  Karno,  European  news,  25-30,  268- 
72, 568-74 

Milburn,  Peter  J.,  photograph  of  Red- 
flanked  Bluetail,  5 1 7,  plate  207 
Miliaria  calandra,  see  Bunting,  Corn 
Mills,  David  G.  H.,  note  on  leg  coloration  of 
Little  and  Reed  Buntings,  290-1 

, , and  Preston,  N.  A.,  note  on 

identification  of  Blyth’s  Pipit,  381 
Mills,  Richard  T.,  photograph  of  Roseate 
Tern,  420,  plate  166;  of  Canada  Goose, 
461,  plate  183 

Milvus  migrans,  see  Kite,  Black 

milvus,  see  Kite,  Red 

Mitchell,  Alan,  letter  on  Cirl  Buntings  and 
elm  trees,  589-90 

Moedt,  Oene,  colour  photograph  of  Red- 
shanks mating,  222,  plate  69 
Moffett,  A.  T.,  colour  photograph  of  juvenile 
Green  Woodpecker,  221,  plate  68 
Monticola  saxatilis,  see  Thrush,  Rock 

solitarius,  see  Thrush,  Blue  Rock 

Moon,  A.  V.,  photograph  of  Savannah 
Sparrow,  343,  plate  122;  of  Marmora’s 
Warbler,  392,  plates  145-6 
Moorhen,  prey  of  Goshawk,  253,  260 
Morgan,  R.  A.,  review  ofWyllie:  The  Cuckoo, 
104 

Motacilla  alba,  see  Wagtail,  Pied 

cinerea,  see  Wagtail,  Grey 

citreola,  see  Wagtail,  Citrine 

flava,  see  Wagtail,  Yellow 

Munsterman,  P.,  photograph  of  Moustached 
Warbler,  353,  plate  127 
Murphy,  P.  W.,  note  on  House  Martins 
nesting  under  lamps,  380,  plates  141-3 
Muscicapa  striata,  see  Flycatcher,  Spotted 
Mystery  photographs:  62,  plate  7;  63,  plate 
32;  64,  plate  51;  65,  plate  58;  66,  plate  70; 
67,  plate  102;  68,  plate  1 1 1;  69,  plate  139; 
70,  plate  167;  71,  plate  187;  72,  plate  214; 
73,  plate  226 
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Mystery  photographs,  answers  to:  61,  30-2; 
62,  86-7;  63,  125-6;  64,  178-9;  65,  224;  66, 
283-5;  67,  318-20;  68,  375-6;  69,  422-3;  70, 
465-6;  7 1 , 534-5;  72,  575-6 

Nesopelia  galapagoensis,  see  Dove,  Galapagos 
Netta  rufina,  see  Pochard,  Red-crested 
News  and  comment,  44-6;  98-100;  139-42, 
plate  55;  187-8;  235-7;  293-6,  plate  103; 
339-40;  389-91;  429-31,  plates  168-9;  474- 

6,  plate  188;  540-2;  594-6 
Newton,  I.,  see  Marquiss,  M. 

, , Bell,  A.  A.,  and  YVyllie,  I., 

mortality  of  Sparrowhawks  and  Kestrels, 
195-204' 

Nicholls,  Howard,  photograph  of  Golden 
Plovers,  1 13,  plate  38 

Nighthawk,  Common,  accepted  record  1981, 
511-2 

Nightingale,  B.,  reviews  of  Buxton:  The  Birds 
oj  Wiltshire,  239-40;  of  Taylor,  Davenport 
and  Flegg:  The  Birds  oj  Kent,  240 

, , and  Sharrock,  J.  T.  R.,  seabirds 

inland  in  Britain  in  late  April  1981,  558-66 
Nightingale,  European  news,  28,  572 

, Thrush,  European  news,  28,  270,  572; 

accepted  records  1981,  516 
Nightjar,  taking  water  in  flight,  377 

, Allied,  taking  water  in  flight,  377 

, Egyptian,  taking  water  in  flight,  377 

, Golden,  taking  water  in  flight,  377 

, Long-tailed,  taking  water  in  flight,  377 

Noakes,  David,  note  on  Swift  persistently 
attacking  Starling,  377 
North  American  scene,  544-8 
Northcote,  E.  Marjorie,  note  on  Greylag 
Geese  from  5,000  years  ago,  181;  on 
breeding  Bitterns  in  Cambridgeshire  5,000 
years  ago,  285-6 
Numenius  arquala,  see  Curlew 

minutus,  see  Whimbrel,  Little 

phaeopus,  see  Whimbrel 

Nuthatch,  in  roving  tit  flocks,  373;  hovering, 
537 

Nyctea  scandiaca,  see  Owl,  Snowy 
Nycticorax  nycticorax,  see  Heron,  Night 

Obituaries:  Ralph  Stokoe,  44-5;  William 
Brotherston,  45,  plate  12;  E.  A.  R.  Ennion, 
463,  plate  184 

Oceamtes  oceanicus,  see  Petrel,  Wilson’s 
Oceanodroma  castro,  see  Petrel,  Madeiran 

leucorhoa , see  Petrel,  Leach’s 

Oddie,  W.  E.,  letter  on  possible  regional 
variation  in  Olive-backed  Pipit  calls,  96; 
photographs  of  Moustached  Warbler,  355- 

7,  plates  129-31;  presenting  trophy  to 
Dennis  Coutts,  430,  plate  168 


Oenanlhe  deserti,  see  Wheatear,  Desert 

hispanica,  see  Wheatear,  Black-eared 

isabellina,  see  Wheatear,  Isabelline 

oenanlhe , see  Wheatear 

pleschanka,  see  Wheatear,  Pied 

Ogilvie,  M.  A.,  mystery  photograph  61: 
Long-tailed  Duck,  30-32;  review  of  Glue: 
The  Garden  Bird  Book,  602-3 

, , see  Campbell,  C.  R.  G. 

Olsson,  Urban,  see  Alstrom,  Per 
Omelko,  M.,  photograph  of  Goshawk,  252, 
plate  77 

Oriole,  Golden,  bathing  in  rain,  81;  British 
breeding  records  1977-80,  175;  feeding  on 
ground, 185 

Oriolus  oriolus,  see  Oriole,  Golden 
Ortali,  Azelio,  and  Di  Carlo,  E.  A.,  European 
news,  568-74 

Osprey,  British  breeding  records  1980,  163; 

European  news,  269,  570 
Otis  tarda,  see  Bustard,  Great 
Ouweneel,  G.  L.,  note  on  Great  White  Egrets 
with  red  legs  and  black  bills,  326 
Ouzel,  Ring,  European  news,  28,  270; 
migrants  holding  temporary  territories, 
382 

Owl,  Barn,  European  news,  28;  photograph, 
325,  plate  1 19;  bringingdown  Kestrel,  536 

, Eagle,  European  news,  270,  571; 

stuffed  bird  attacked  by  Goshawk.  330-3; 
mobbed  by  Carrion  Crows  and  Magpies, 
330-3 

, Great  Grey,  photograph,  295,  plate  103 

, Hawk,  European  news,  571 

, Little,  prey  of  Goshawk,  260 

, Long-eared,  field  identification,  227- 

30,  plate  72;  influx  into  Britain  winter 
1978/79,  311-16,  plate  109;  behaviour 
at  winter  roosts,  334-5;  provision  of 
artificial  nest-sites,  376-7,  plate  140 

, Short-eared,  apparently  feeding  on 

snail,  131;  eating  prey  in  flight,  181;  field 
identification,  227-30.  plates  73-4;  influx 
into  Britain  winter  1978/79,  313-6.  plate 
1 10;  behaviour  at  winter  roosts,  334-5; 
European  news,  571 

, Snowy,  females  summering  in  Shet- 
land 1980.  170;  accepted  records  1980-81, 
511;  European  news,  57 1 

. Tengmalm’s,  European  news,  571 

, Ural,  European  news,  571 

Oxyura  jamaicensis , see  Duck,  Ruddy 

leucocephala,  see  Duck,  White-headed 

Ovstercatcher,  request,  98 

Pagophila  ehumea,  see  Gull,  Ivory 
Palmer,  Malcolm  J.,  note  on  Short-eared 
Owl  apparently  feeding  on  snail,  1 3 1 
Pandion  haliaetus,  see  Osprey 
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Parker,  A.  G.,  note  on  Hobby  hunting  close 
to  Montagu’s  Harrier,  286-7 
Parrots,  bathing  in  rain,  81 
Parsons,  A.  J.,  note  on  Long-tailed  Tits 
feeding  on  scale-insects,  385 
Partridge,  Grey,  prey  of  Goshawk,  260 

, Red-legged,  prey  of  Goshawk,  260 

Pams  ater,  see  Tit,  Coal 

caeruleus,  see  Tit,  Blue 

cyanus,  see  Tit,  Azure 

major,  see  Tit,  Great 

montanus,  see  Tit,  Willow 

palustris,  see  Tit,  Marsh 

Passer  domesticus,  see  Sparrow,  House 

montanus,  see  Sparrow,  Tree 

Passerina  ciris,  see  Bunting,  Painted 
Patten,  David  E.,  note  on  Pied  Wagtail 
driving  other  passerines  from  bird-table, 
34 

Payn,  W illiam  H.,  note  on  Bullfinches  eating 
flesh,  134 

Peacock,  M.  A.,  photograph  of  juvenile  Rose- 
coloured  Starling,  39,  plate  10 
Peebles,  Alasdair,  runner-up,  the  Richard 
Richardson  Award  1982,  304-8 
Pelecanus  crispus,  see  Pelican,  Dalmatian 

onocro talus,  see  Pelican,  White 

Pelican,  Dalmatian,  European  news,  25 
, White,  European  news,  25,  268;  ac- 
cepted record  1971, 531 
Perdix  perdix,  see  Partridge,  Grey 
Peregrine,  European  news,  570 
Pemis  apivoms,  see  Buzzard,  Honey 
Perrins,  C.  M.,  review  of  W illiamson:  Island 
Populations,  54;  of  King  and  McLelland: 
Form  and  Function  in  Birds,  vol.  2,  193 
Perry,  P.,  the  use  of  gull  nests  by  Eiders, 
360-5,  plates  132-6 

Personalities,  28:  Peter  Holden,  566-8,  plate 
225 

Petrel,  Leach’s,  inland  records  April  1981, 
564 

, Madeiran,  possible  inland  record  April 

1981,  564 

, Wilson’s,  accepted  record  1980,  485 

Pelronia  petroma,  see  Sparrow,  Rock 
Pettet,  Antony,  note  on  feeding  behaviour  of 
White-tailed  Plover,  182;  on  Black  Kites 
‘playing’  with  airborne  objects,  286;  on 
Nightjar  taking  water  in  flight,  377 
Phalacrocorax  aristotelis,  see  Shag 

carbo,  see  Cormorant 

pjgmeus,  see  Cormorant,  Pygmy 

Phalarope,  Grey,  photograph,  49,  plate  17; 
European  news,  269;  inland  record  April 
1981,565 

, Red-necked,  British  breeding  records 

1980,  169 


Phalarope,  Wilson’s,  European  news,  27; 
accepted  records  1980-81,  505-7,  piates 
200-1 

Phalaropus Julicarius,  see  Phalarope,  Grey 

lobatus,  see  Phalarope,  Red-necked 

tricolor,  see  Phalarope,  Wilson’s 

Phasianus  colchicus,  see  Pheasant 
Pheasant,  prey  of  Goshawk,  260;  417,  plate 
161 

Philomachus  pugnax,  see  Ruff 
Phoenicopterus  mber,  see  Flamingo,  Greater 
Phoenicums  ochmros,  see  Redstart,  Black 

phoenicurus,  see  Redstart 

Photographic  equipment,  147-53 
Photographic  requests:  requirements  for 
black-and-white  prints,  photographs 
needed  for  British  Birds,  426-8 
Phylloscopus  bonelli , see  Warbler,  Bonelli’s 

borealis,  see  Warbler,  Arctic 

collybita,  see  Chiflchaff 

Juscatus,  see  Warbler,  Dusky 

inomatus,  see  Warbler,  Yellow-browed 

proregulus,  see  W arbler,  Pallas's 

schwarzi,  see  Warbler,  Radde’s 

sibilatrix,  see  Warbler,  Wood 

trochiloides,  see  Warbler,  Greenish 

trochilus,  see  Warbler,  Willow 

Pica  pica,  see  Magpie 

Picozzi,  N.,  colour  photograph  of  Hen 
Harriers,  220,  plate  67 
Picus  viridis,  see  Woodpecker,  Green 
Pienkowski,  M.  W . , and  Evans,  P.  R.,  letter 
on  Kestrel  kites,  336-7 
Pintail,  British  breeding  records  1980,  158 
Pipit,  Blyth’s,  field  identification,  381 
, Meadow,  prey  of  Goshawk,  260;  Euro- 
pean news,  270;  in  roving  tit  flocks,  373; 
mean  arrival  dates  in  Sweden,  584 

, Olive-backed,  European  news,  28,  270; 

regional  variation  in  calls,  96;  accepted 
records  1981,  515,  plate  206 

, Red-throated,  accepted  records  1979- 

81,515-6 

, Richard’s,  accepted  records  1979-81, 

513-4 

, Tawny,  accepted  records  1979-81 , 514-5 

, Tree,  in  roving  tit  flocks,  373;  dis- 
playing from  ground,  382;  mean  arrival 
dates  in  Sweden,  584 

Piranga  olivacea,  see  Tanager,  Scarlet 
Platalea  leucorodia,  see  Spoonbill 
Plectrophenax  nivalis , see  Bunting,  Snow 
Plegadis Jalcinellus , see  Ibis,  Glossy 
Plover,  Golden,  European  news,  27; 
behaviour  in  strong  wind,  32;  field-char- 
acters, 113-7,  plates  38-40;  prey  of 
Goshawk,  260 
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Plover,  Greater  Sand,  European  news,  27; 
field  identification,  94-6;  accepted  records 
1981,499 

, Grey,  with  inland  Golden  Plover 

flocks,  127 

, Kentish,  European  news,  27;  sum- 
mering in  Britain  1980,  166 

, Lesser  Golden,  European  news,  27, 

570;  field  identification,  1 12-22,  604,  plates 
41-9;  status  in  Britain  and  Ireland,  122-4; 
accepted  records  1978-81, 499-500 

, Lesser  Sand,  field  identification,  94-6 

, Little  Ringed,  mystery  photograph, 

126,  178-9,  plate  32 

, Semipalmated,  in  Azores,  336 

, Sociable,  European  news,  27,  269,  570; 

accepted  record  1977-8,  500 

, White-tailed,  feeding  behaviour,  182 

Pluvialis  apricaria,  see  Plover,  Golden 

dominica,  see  Plover,  Lesser  Golden 

squatarola,  see  Plover,  Grey 

Pochard,  European  news,  569 

, Red-crested,  European  news,  268 

Podiceps  i turitus , see  Grebe,  Slavonian 

cristatus,  see  Grebe,  Great  Crested 

grisegena , see  Grebe,  Red-necked 

nigricollis,  see  Grebe,  Black-necked 

Podilymbus podiceps,  see  Grebe,  Pied-billed 
Points  of  view:  1, 223;  2,  316-7 
Polysticta  stelleri,  see  Eider,  Steller's 
Porter,  R.  F.,  letter  on  the  origin  of ‘twitcher’, 
537 

Porter,  S.  G.,  photograph  of  Coot,  459,  plate 
179 

Porzana  Carolina,  see  Rail,  Sora 

porzana,  see  Crake,  Spotted 

pusilla,  see  Crake,  Baillon’s 

Prater,  A.  J.,  review  ofSmit  and  Wolff:  Birds 
oj  the  U'adden  Sea,  146;  mystery  photograph 
64:  Little  Ringed  Plover,  178-9 

, , and  Grant,  P.  J.,  waders  in 

Siberia,  272-81,  plates  83-99 
Pratincole,  accepted  records  1981, 499 

, Black-winged,  European  news,  27, 

570;  accepted  records  1981, 499 

, Collared,  European  news,  27,  570; 

accepted  record  1981,499 
Preston,  K.,  photographs  of  Ring-billed 
Gull,  297,  plates  104-5 
Preston,  N.  A.,  see  Mills,  D.  G.  H. 

Product  reports:  Bushnell  Spacemaster  II 
telescope,  282-3;  VivitarTLA-1  telescopic 
lens  adaptor,  317-8;  Swift  Telemaster  15- 
60  X 60  Zoom  Spotting  Scope,  359-60; 
Bushnell  Explorer  10  X 50  binocular,  574-5 
Prokop,  Peter,  note  on  Golden  Orioles 
feeding  on  the  ground,  185;  European 
news,  268-72,  568-73 
Prunella  rnodu/aris , see  Dunnock 


Pujfinus  assimilis , see  Shearwater,  Little 

griseus,  see  Shearwater,  Sooty 

pujfinus,  see  Shearwater,  Manx 

Purroy,  Francisco,  European  news,  25-30, 
268-72 

Pym,  A.,  identification  of  Lesser  Golden 
Plover  and  status  in  Britain  and  Ireland, 
1 12-24,  plates  38-50 
Pyrrhocorax  pyrrhocorax,  see  Chough 
Pyrrhula  pyrrhula,  see  Bullfinch 

Quail,  European  news,  26,  570 

Radford,  A.  P.,  note  on  Reed  Warbler 
singing  at  Magpie  and  Cuckoo,  383-4 
Rail,  Sora,  accepted  record  1981, 497 

, Water,  sheltering  inside  rabbit  burrow , 

227;  photograph,  323,  plate  1 16 
Raines,  R.  J.,  photograph  of  Bridled  Tern, 
375,  plate  139 

Rains,  M.,  photograph  of  Purple  Sandpiper, 
87,  plate  32 

Rallus  ar/uaticus,  see  Rail,  Water 
Rare  Breeding  Birds  Panel,  rare  breeding 
birds  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  1980,  154- 
78 

Rarities  Committee,  news  and  announce- 
ments, 337-8,  plate  121;  report  on  rare 
birds  in  Great  Britain  in  1981,  482-533, 
plates  193-213 

Recent  reports,  47-52.  plates  13-17;  101-3. 
plates  33-7;  142-5;  188-91.  plates  61-3; 
237-9;  296-9,  plates  104-6;  341-3.  plate 
122;  391-4,  plates  145-9;  431-4;  476-9. 
plates  189-92;  543-6,  plates  215-7;  596- 
600,  plates  234-7 
Recurri  rostra  arose! la,  see  Avocet 
Redpoll,  in  roving  tit  flocks,  373 

. Arctic,  accepted  records  1978-81, 528 

Redshank,  request,  98;  colour  photograph  of 
mating  pair,  222,  plate  69 

, Spotted,  feeding  behaviour  of  flocks, 

333-4 

Redstart,  bathing  evoked  by  rain,  81;  in 
roving  tit  flocks,  373;  mean  arrival  dates  in 
Sweden,  584 

. Black,  European  news,  28;  apparent 

bigamv,  89-90;  British  breeding  records 
1973-4,  171 

Redwing,  British  breeding  records  1979-80, 

1 72;  prey  of  Goshaw  k.  260;  photograph, 
460,  plate  180;  mean  arrival  dates  in 
Sweden,  584 

Rees,  Darren,  3rd  place.  Bird  Illustrator  of 
the  Year  1982.  304-8,  475.  plate  188 
Regulus  ignicapillus,  see  Firecrest 

regulus,  see  Goldcrest 

Rerniz  pendulinus , see  Tit,  Penduline 
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Requests:  breeding  wader  surveys,  98; 

photographs  of  rarities  and  recent  occur- 
rences, Cirl  Bunting  survey,  138-9; 
rookery  damage  in  gales,  186;  Chough 
survey  in  1982,  Monarch  butterflies  in 
1981,  234-5;  binoculars  and  telescopes 
survey,  389;  January  1983  BB,  winter 
atlassing,  538-9;  sterling  rather  than  dollar 
payments  by  US  subscribers,  593 

, see  also  Photographic  requests 

Reviews: 

Brockie:  Keith  Brockie ’s  Wildlife  Sketchbook,  52 
Busby:  The  Living  Birds  oj  Eric  Ennion,  479- 
80 

Buxton:  The  Birds  of  Wiltshire,  239-40 
Gerrard:  Instinctive  Navigation  oj  Birds,  145- 
6 

Glue:  The  Garden  Bird  Book,  602-3 
Grant:  Gulls,  437-8 

Guermeurend  and  Monnat:  Histoire  et 
Geographie  des  Oiseaux  Nicheurs  de  Bretagne, 
194 

Harrison:  An  Atlas  of  the  Birds  oj  the  Western 
Palaearctic  480 

Holden  and  Sharrock:  The  RSBB  Book 
oj  British  Birds,  603 

Johnsgard:  The  Plovers,  Sandpipers  and  Snipes 
oj  the  World,  299-300 

Juana  Aranzana:  Atlas  Qmilologico  de  la 
Rioja,  145 

King:  Endangered  Birds  oj  the  World,  52-3 
King  and  McLelland:  Form  and  Function  in 
Birds,  vol.  2,  193 

Long:  Introduced  Birds  oj  the  World,  146 
Mackworth-Praed  and  Grant:  African 
Handbook  oj  Birds,  604 
Millington:  A Twitcher’s  Diary,  104 
Ogilvie:  Birdwatching  on  Inland  Fresh  Waters, 
344 

Palmer  and  Boswall:  A Field  Guide  to  the 
Bird  Songs  oj  Britain  and  Europe',  record  15, 
300 

Peterson:  A Field  Guide  to  the  Birds  East  oj  the 
Rockies,  53 

Pforr  and  Limbrunner:  The  Breeding  Birds 
oj  Europe  2,  438 
Robinson:  Bird  Detective,  344 
Schifferli,  Geroudet  and  Winkler:  Atlas  des 
Oiseaux  Nicheurs  de  Suisse,  194 
Smit  and  Wolff:  Birds  oj  the  Wadden  Sea,  1 46 
Taylor,  Davenport  and  Flegg:  The  Birds  oj 
Kent,  240 

Teixeira:  Atlas  van  de  Nederlandse  Broed- 
vogels,  193-4 

Tunnicliffe:  Sketches  oj  Bird  Life,  53-4 
Williamson:  Island  Populations,  54 
Wyllie:  The  Cuckoo,  104 
Reynolds,  J.  F.,  photograph  of  Cirl  Bunting, 
225,  284,  plates  70,  100 


Rhodostethia  rosea,  see  Gull,  Ross’s 
Richard  Richardson  Award  1982,  304-8,  475, 
plate  188 

Richards,  Michael  W.,  study  of  photo- 
graphic work,  320-6,  plates  1 12-9 
Richardson,  P.  W.,  note  on  foot-slapping  by 
Coots,  126-7 

Riddiford,  Nick,  do  Willow  Warblers 
migrate  in  family  groups?  (note),  185 
Riparia  riparia,  see  Martin,  Sand 
Rissa  tridactyla,  see  Kittiwake 
Roberts,  P.J.,  letter  on  post-juvenile  moult  of 
Rose-coloured  Starling,  38-40,  plates  9-11; 
note  on  Penduline  Tit  in  Gwynedd,  385-6, 
plate  144;  on  unusual  behaviour  of 
Choughs,  581-3 

Robertson,  Iain  S.,  the  origin  of  migrant 
Merlins  on  Fair  Isle,  108-1 1;  note  on  field 
identification  of  Long-eared  and  Short- 
eared Owls,  227-9,  plates  72-4;  photo- 
graph of  ‘BB'-Sunbird  Trip  to  Thailand, 
232,  plate  75 

Robin,  timing  of  bathing,  71;  of  sunning,  77; 
feeding  association  with  mole,  90;  in 
roving  tit  flocks,  373;  mean  arrival  dates  in 
Sweden,  584 

, Rufous  Bush,  accepted  record  1980, 

516 

, White-throated,  European  news,  28 

Roebuck,  S.,  photograph  of  Long-toed  Stint, 
545,  plate  215 

Rogers,  M.  J.,  letter  on  Greater  and  Lesser 
Sand  Plovers,  96;  note  on  Carrion  Crow 
taking  insect  prey  on  the  wing,  387;  Ruddy 
Shelducks  in  Britain  in  1965-79,  446-55, 
plates  170-3;  report  on  rare  birds  in  Great 
Britain  in  1981, 482-533,  plates  193-213 
Roller,  accepted  records  1981, 513 
Rook,  request,  186;  prey  of  Goshawk,  260; 
European  news,  271,  573;  photograph, 
459,  plate  1 78 

Roosting:  Long-eared  Owl,  334-5;  Short- 
eared Owl,  334-5 

Rosair,  D.  B.,  note  on  Dunnock  stimulated 
by  train  to  sing  at  night,  382 
Rose,  Laurence  N.,  note  on  Tree  Pipit 
displaying  from  ground,  382 
Rosefinch,  Scarlet,  European  news,  29,  271, 
573;  accepted  records  1975-81, 528-9 
Rosenband,  Gerald,  note  on  eye-ring  of 
Sharp-tailed  Sandpiper,  128 
Roworth,  P.  C.  and  J.  M.,  note  on  reactions 
of  Blackbird  to  adder,  537 
Ruff,  British  breeding  records  1979-80,  168; 

photographs,  477,  plate  189-90 
Russell,  J.,  photograph  ofTurtle  Doves,  415, 
plate  156;  of  Pheasant,  417,  plate  161 
Russell,  William  C.,  see  Buckley,  P.  A. 
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Ryder,  J.  H.,  and  B.  A.,  letter  on  white-tailed 
Black  Storks,  93 


Saeter,  Jon  Arne,  photograph  of  Goshawk, 
33 1 , plate  120 

Satriel,  Uriel  N.,  effect  of  disease  on  social 
hierarchy  of  young  Oystercatchers,  365-9, 
plates  137-8 

Sanderling,  photograph,  466,  plate  186 
Sandpiper,  Baird’s,  photograph,  274,  plate 
86;  accepted  records  1981,  501;  European 
news,  570 

, Broad-billed,  European  news,  27; 

photographs  278,  plate  94,  393,  plate  148; 
accepted  records  1980,  501 

, Buff-breasted,  European  news,  269; 

accepted  records  1974-81, 501-2 

, Least,  European  news,  570 

, Marsh,  accepted  records  1978-81, 504; 

European  news,  57 1 

, Pectoral,  supercilium  pattern,  127; 

European  news,  269,  570 

, Purple,  mystery  photograph,  87,  125-6, 

plate  32;  British  breeding  records  1979-80, 
168;  eating  bar  of  soap,  424 

, Rock,  photograph,  273,  plate  83 

, Semipalmated,  accepted  record  1980, 

500;  photograph,  597,  plate  234 

, Sharp-tailed,  white  eye-ring,  128; 

photograph,  278,  plate  93 

, Spotted,  European  news,  269,  571; 

photograph,  394,  plate  149;  accepted 
records  1980-81,505 

, Stilt,  mystery  photograph,  467,  534-5, 

plate  187 

, Terek,  European  news,  27,  571; 

accepted  record  1981, 505 

, LIpland,  accepted  records  1979-80, 

503-4 

, Western,  photograph,  274,  plate  85 

, VVhite-rumped,  accepted  records  1980- 

81,  500-1,  plate  197;  European  news,  570; 
photograph,  598,  plate  235 

, Wood,  British  breeding  records  1979- 

80, 169 

Saxicola  rubetra,  see  Whinchat 

torquata , see  Stonechat 

Scaup,  summering  in  Essex  1980,  159;  inland 
records  April  1981,565 
Scharringa,  Kees,  European  news,  25-30, 
268-72,  568-74 

Schouten,  Hans,  photograph  of  Siskin,  549, 
plate  219 

Scolopax  ms ti cola,  see  Woodcock 
Scoter,  Common,  European  news,  26,  569; 
British  breeding  records  1980,  160; 

accepted  records  of  M.n.  amerxcana  1979-80, 
495 


Scoter,  Surf,  photograph,  49,  plate  16; 
accepted  records  1980-81,  495-6;  Euro- 
pean news,  569 

Seedeater,  Yellow-rumped,  see  Canary, 
Yellow-rumped 

Seeviour,  J.  E.,  photograph  of  Spotted 
Sandpiper,  394,  plate  149 
Serin,  bathing  evoked  by  rain,  81;  sum- 
mering in  Britain  1980,  176;  accepted 
records  1979-81,  527-8;  field  identifica- 
tion, 547-53,  plates  218-24 

Sennus  atrogularis , see  Canary,  Yellow- 
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, canaria,  see  Canary 

canicollis,  see  Canary,  Yellow-crowned 

citrinella , see  Finch,  Citril 

dorsorostris,  see  Canary,  White-bellied 

fiavivenlris , see  Canary,  Yellow 

mozambicus , see  Canary,  Yellow-fronted 

serious,  see  Serin 

Seventy-five  years  ago,  241-2;  303;  374;  421; 
462; 533;  576 

Shag,  European  news,  25,  268 

Sharrock,J.  T.  R.,  review  of  Peterson:  ,4  Field 
Guide  to  the  Birds  East  oj  the  Rockies,  53; 
mystery  photograph  62:  Barred  W arbler, 
86-7;  note  on  feeding  association  between 
mole  and  birds,  90;  review  of  Juana  Aran- 
zana:  Atlas  Omitologico  de  la  Rioja,  145;  of 
Long:  Introduced  Birds  oj  the  World.  146;  rare 
breeding  birds  in  the  United  Kingdom  in 
1980,  154-78;  short  reviews,  191-3,  434-7, 
600-02;  product  reports,  282-3,  359-60; 
mystery'  photograph  67:  Bonelli’s 

Warbler,  318-20;  review  of  Pforr  and 
Limbrunner:  The  Breeding  Birds  oj  Europe  2, 
438;  bird-books  for  children,  439-45; 
review  of  Mackworth-Praed  and  Grant: 
AJrican  Handbook  oj  Birds,  604 

, , see  Chandler.  R.  J. 

, , see  Gillmor.  Robert 

, , see  Hosking,  Eric 

, , see  Nightingale,  Barry 

Shearwater,  Cory’s,  European  news,  268, 
568;  accepted  records  1980-81. 484-5 

. Little,  possible  Irish  record  1981,  485 
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, Sooty,  European  news,  268 

Sheathbill.  Snowy,  letter  in  praise  of. 
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Shelduck,  European  news,  268;  photograph, 
460,  plate  181 

, Cape,  photograph,  453,  plate  172 

, Ruddy,  European  news,  26,  569; 

numbers  in  Britain  1965-79,  446-55,  plates 
170-1,  173 
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Shibnev,  Yuri,  photograph  of  Lesser  Golden 
Plover,  115,  plate  43;  of  juvenile  Red- 
necked Stint,  275,  plate  88;  of  juvenile 
Greater  Knot,  276,  plate  90;  of  Dunlin, 

277,  plate  92;  of  Sharp-tailed  Sandpiper, 

278,  plate  93;  of  juvenile  Broad-billed 
Sandpiper,  278,  plate  94 
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Shoveler,  mean  arrival  dates  in  Sweden,  584 
Shrike,  Brown,  held  characters,  395-406,  604 

, Isabelline,  European  news,  29,  573; 

held  characters,  395-406,  604,  plates  151- 
2;  accepted  record  1981,  525 

, Lesser  Grey,  European  news,  29; 

accepted  records  1980-81, 525 

, Red-backed,  photograph,  103,  plate 

37;  British  breeding  records  1977-80,  175- 
6;  European  news,  271;  held-characters, 
395-406,  plate  150;  mean  arrival  dates  in 
Sweden,  584 
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backed  Shrike  1980,  176;  accepted  records 
1981,525-6 
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Plovers,  Sandpipers  and  Snipes  o/  the  World, 
299-300 

Simms,  Eric,  note  on  Skylarks  feeding  on 
bread  and  household  scraps,  132 


Siskin,  European  news,  29;  in  roving  tit  hocks. 

373;  held-characters,  548-9,  plates  218-9 
Sitta  europaea,  see  Nuthatch 
Sitters,  H.  P.,  the  decline  of  the  Girl  Bunting 
in  Britain,  1968-80,  105-8 
Skua,  Arctic,  juvenile  scavenging  inland 
during  hard  weather,  32-3,  plate  8;  inland 
records  April  1981, 562-3 
, Great,  European  news,  269;  photo- 
graph, 419,  plate  165;  inland  records  April 
1981, 562-3 

, Long-tailed,  accepted  records  1977-79, 
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, Pomarine,  inland  records  April  1981, 

562-3 

Skylark,  feeding  behaviour  in  hard  winters, 
33;  bathing  evoked  by  rain,  81;  feeding  on 
bread  and  household  scraps,  132;  prey  of 
Goshawk,  260;  mean  arrival  dates  in 
Sweden,  584 

Slagsvold,  T.,  note  on  mobbing:  Goshawk 
attacking  stuffed  Eagle  Owl,  330-3,  plate 
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Smew,  summering  in  Britain  1980,  160 
Smith,  Don,  photograph  of  Bill  Oddie  and 
Dennis  Coutts,  430,  plate  168;  of  British 
Birds'  75th  birthday  cake,  431,  plate  169 

, , see  Chandler,  R.  J . 

, , and  Chandler,  R.  J.,  bird- 

photographers,  22:  Michael  W.  Richards, 
320-6,' plates  112-9 

Smith,  Jonathan  G.,  letter  on  White-headed 
Duck  misidentified  as  Ruddy  Duck,  336 
Smith,  R.  G.,  photograph  of  Surf  Scoter,  49, 
plate  16;  of  Grey  Phalarope,  49,  plate  1 7;  of 
Little  Whimbrel,  599,  plate  237 
Snipe,  request,  98;  mean  arrival  dates  in 
Sweden,  584 

, Great,  accepted  record  1981, 502,  plate 

198;  European  news,  571 
Somatena  mollissima,  see  Eider 

spectabilis,  see  Eider,  King 

Sparrow,  House,  European  news,  29;  chased 
and  caught  by  Magpie,  36-7;  chasing 
Collared  Doves,  37;  timing  of  bathing, 
dusting  and  sunning,  66-84;  pursuing 
other  species,  231;  in  roving  tit  flocks,  373; 
photograph  461,  plate  182 

, Lark,  accepted  record  1981, 531 

, Rock,  accepted  record  1981, 527 

, Savannah,  photograph,  343,  plate  122 

, Tree,  in  roving  tit  flocks,  373 

Sparrowhawk,  mortality,  195-204,  424-5, 
604;  prey  of  Goshawk,  260 
Spencer,  Bob,  see  Everett,  Mike 
Spencer,  K.  G.,  note  on  Blackbirds  ‘playing’, 
34-5;  on  Willow  Warbler  bathing  in  dew, 
36;  letter  on  House  Sparrows  pursuing 
other  species,  23 1 
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Spoonbill,  European  news,  25,  569 
Stafford,  John,  letter  on  Cirl  Buntings  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  590 

Stainton,  J.  \1.,  timing  of  bathing,  dusting 
and  sunning,  65-86 
Stanley,  P.  I.,  see  Keymer,  I.  F. 

Starling,  timing  of  bathing  and  sunning,  66- 
73,  76-84;  prey  of  Goshawk,  260;  attacked 
by  Swift,  377;  mean  arrival  dates  in 
Sweden,  584 

, Rose-coloured,  post-juvenile  moult, 

38-40,  plates  9-11;  European  news,  271, 
573;  accepted  records  1976-81,  526-7, 
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Stastny,  Karel,  European  news,  25-30,  268- 
72,  568-74 

Stephenson,  G.  C.,  and  Doran,  T.  M.  J.,  note 
on  apparent  hybrid  Swallow  X House 
Martin,  290 

Stercorarius  longicaudus,  see  Skua,  Long-tailed 

parasiticus , see  Skua,  Arctic 

pornarinus , see  Skua,  Pomarine 

skua,  see  Skua,  Great 

Sterna  albifrons,  see  Tern,  Little 

anaethetus,  see  Tern,  Bridled 

bengalensis , see  Tern,  Lesser  Grested 

caspia , see  Tern,  Gaspian 

dougaUii , see  Tern,  Roseate 

elegans,  see  Tern,  Elegant 

Jorsten,  see  Tern,  Forster's 

Juscata , see  Tern,  Sooty 

hirundo,  see  Tern,  Common 

maxima,  see  Tern,  Royal 

paradisaea,  see  Tern,  Arctic 

sandvicensis,  see  Tern,  Sandwich 

Stilt,  Black-winged,  behaviour,  12-24,  plates 
5-6;  European  news,  269;  accepted  records 
1980-81,498-9 

Stint,  Little,  European  news,  269 

, Long-toed,  photographs,  545,  plates 

215-7 

, Red-necked,  photographs,  275,  plates 

87-8 

, Temminck's,  British  breeding  records 

1979-80,  167;  photograph,  273,  plate  84 
Stokoe,  Ralph,  obituary1,  44-5 
Stonechat,  European  news,  28,  270,  572;  in 
roving  tit  flocks,  373;  accepted  records  of 
S.t.maura  or  stejnegeri  1972-8 1,517 
Stone-curlew  , British  breeding  records  1973- 
80, 166 

Stork,  Black,  photographs,  48,  plates  14-5; 
white  on  tail,  93;  European  news,  268;  pos- 
sible escaped  bird  in  Kent,  489 
, White,  European  news,  25,  268;  accep- 
ted records  1980-81,489-90 
Stout,  Alan,  photograph  of  Alpine  Swift,  512, 
plate  205 
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Strangeman,  P.  J.,  note  on  bill  colour  of 
winter  adult  Common  Gull,  289-90 
Streptopeha  decaocto , see  Dove,  Collared 

orientalis,  see  Dove,  Rufous  Turtle 

turtur,  see  Dove,  Turtle 

Stnx  nebulosa,  see  Owl,  Great  Grey 

uralensis,  see  Ow  l,  Ural 

Sturnus  roseus,  see  Starling,  Rose-coloured 

vulgaris , see  Starling 

Sueur,  Franyois,  note  on  Little  Egrets  with 
green  legs  and  feet,  535 
Sula  bassana , see  Gannet 
Sultana,  Joe,  and  Gauci,  Charles,  European 
news,  25-30,  568-74 
Surma  utula,  see  Owl,  Hawk 
Svensson,  Lars,  European  news,  25-30,  568- 
74 

Swallow,  apparent  hybrid  X House  Martin, 
290;  photograph,  324,  plate  117;  feeding 
on  rising  ants,  379;  photograph,  457,  plate 
1 74;  mean  arrival  dates  in  Sweden,  584 

, Red-rumped,  European  news,  28.  572; 

photograph,  138,  plate  53;  accepted 
records  1979-81.513 

Swan,  Bewick’s,  European  new  s,  25;  gradual 
moult  of  wing  feathers,  578 

, Mute,  European  news:  correction,  25 

, \\  hooper,  British  breeding  records 

1980,  158;  failure  to  moult  wing  feathers, 
578 

Swanberg,  P.  O.,  photograph  of  Golden 
Plover,  1 13,  plate  39 

Swift,  impaled  on  television  aerial,  131; 
attacking  Starling,  377;  European  news, 
57 1 ; mean  arrival  dates  in  Sw  eden.  584 

, Alpine,  accepted  records  1979-81. 512, 

plate  205;  European  new's,  571 
— — , Little,  accepted  records  1981,  512 
Sylvia  atricapilla,  see  Blackcap 

borin , see  Warbler,  Garden 

cantil/ans,  see  Warbler,  Subalpine 

communis,  see  Whitethroat 

curruca,  see  Whitethroat.  Lesser 

hortensis,  see  Warbler.  Orphean 

me/anocephala,  see  Warbler,  Sardinian 

nana,  see  Warbler,  Desert 

nisoria,  see  Warbler.  Barred 

sarda,  see  Warbler,  Marmora's 

undata,  see  Warbler.  Dartford 

Tacbybaptus  rujicol/is,  see  Grebe.  Little 
Tack.  C.  E.,  photograph  of  Paddyfield 
Warbler,  519.  plate  208 
Tadoma  cana,  see  Shelduck,  Cape 

Jermginea.  see  Shelduck.  Ruddy 

tadoma.  see  Shelduck 

Tanager,  Scarlet,  accepted  record  1981, 529 
Tarsiger  cvanurus,  see  Bluetail,  Red-flanked 
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Taverner,  J.  H.,  note  on  feeding  behaviour  of 
Spotted  Redshank  flocks,  333-4 

Taylor,  Kenneth,  review  of  Ogilvie:  Bird- 
watching  on  Inland  Fresh  Waters,  344 

Teal,  European  news,  26,  268;  prey  of  Gos- 
hawk, 260;  accepted  records  of  A.c.carolin- 
ensis  1980-81,  491;  mean  arrival  dates  in 
Sweden,  584 

, Blue-winged,  accepted  records  1980- 

81,  491-2;  European  news,  569 

, Cinnamon,  European  news,  569 

Tern,  Arctic,  field-characters  of  juvenile, 
129;  inland  records  April  1981, 563-4 

, Black,  European  news,  27,  270,  571; 

juvenile  showing  mixed  characters,  579-80 

, Bridled,  mystery  photograph,  375, 

422-3,  plate  139  ’ 

, Caspian,  accepted  records  1967-81, 

510 

, Common,  feeding  by  wading,  129 

, Elegant,  photograph,  478,  plate  191 

, Forster’s,  in  Cornwall,  January  1980, 

55-61,  plates  18-31 

, Gull-billed,  accepted  record  1980-81, 

510 

, Lesser  Crested,  European  news,  571 

, Little,  European  news,  27;  mystery 

photograph,  180,  224,  plate  58;  inland 
records  April  1981, 564 

, Roseate,  photograph,  420,  plate  166 

, Royal,  accepted  record  1979,  510 

, Sandwich,  inland  records  April  1981, 

563 

, Sooty,  European  news,  270 

, Whiskered,  European  news,  27 

, White-winged  Black,  European  news, 

28;  field-characters  of  first-year  birds,  129- 
31;  accepted  records  1979-81,  510-1;  pos- 
sible juvenile  hybrid  X Black  Tern,  579- 
80;  photograph,  599,  plate  236 
Tetrao  tetrix,  see  Grouse,  Black 

urogaltus,  see  Capercaillie 

I homas,  Malcolm,  note  on  Magpie  chasing 
and  probably  catching  House  Sparrow, 
36-7 

I hrush.  Black-throated,  European  news,  28, 
270;  accepted  record  1981,518 

, Blue  Rock,  European  news,  28 

, Dusky,  European  news,  270 

, Eye-browed,  European  news,  270; 

accepted  record  1981, 517 

, Mistle,  timing  of  bathing,  70;  prey  of 

Goshawk,  260 

, Rock,  accepted  record  1 98 1 , 5 1 7 

, Siberian,  European  news,  28,  572 


Thrush,  Song,  timing  of  bathing  and  sunning, 
66-73,  76-84;  feeding  association  with 
mole,  90;  prey  of  Goshawk,  260;  photo- 
graph, 324,  plate  118;  in  roving  tit  flocks, 
373;  abnormal  egg,  383;  mean  arrival 
dates  in  Sweden,  584 

, Swainson’s,  European  news,  270 

Tidman,  R.,  photograph  of  American 
Bittern,  102,  plate  35;  of  Red-rumped 
Swallow,  138,  plate  53;  of  Yellow-billed 
Cuckoo,  138,  plate  54;  of  Booted  Warbler, 
521,  plate  211. 

Tit,  Azure,  European  news,  27 1 , 573 

, Bearded,  European  news,  29,  271 

, Blue,  timing  of  bathing,  71;  report  on 

roving  flocks,  370-4 

, Coal,  report  on  roving  flocks,  370-4 

, Great,  report  on  roving  flocks,  370-4 

, Long-tailed,  report  on  roving  flocks, 

370-4;  feeding  on  scale-insects,  385 

, Marsh,  report  on  roving  flocks,  372, 

374 

, Penduline,  European  news,  271,  573; 

in  Gwynedd,  385-6,  plate  144;  accepted 
records  1981, 524 

, Willow,  European  news,  29;  report  on 

roving  flocks,  372,  374 
Tombeur,  F.  L.  L.,  see  de  Liedekerke,  Rene 
Tomiafojc,  Ludwik  European  news,  25-30, 
568-74 

Tomkovich,  P.,  photograph  of  Rock  Sand- 
piper, 273,  plate  83;  ofTemminck’s  Stint, 
273,  plate  84;  of  Western  Sandpiper,  274, 
plate  85;  of  Baird’s  Sandpiper,  274,  plate 
86;  of  Red-necked  Stint,  275,  plate  87;  of 
Greater  Knot,  277,  plate  91 ; of  Long-billed 
Dowitcher,  279,  plates  95-6 
Tomlinson,  David,  photographs  of  Ruddy 
Ducks,  6-10,  plates  1,  4;  of  Forster’s  Tern, 
60,  plate  30;  of  Laughing  Gull,  319,  plate 
111 

Eostevin,  Matthew,  Young  Ornithologist  of 
1981,  141,  plate  55 

Pours,  Directory  of  ornithological,  471-4 
Treecreeper,  in  roving  tit  flocks,  373 
Tnnga  eiythropus,  see  Redshank,  Spotted 

flavipes,  see  Yellowlegs,  Lesser 

glareola , see  Sandpiper,  Wood 

stagnatilis,  see  Sandpiper,  Marsh 

totanus,  see  Redshank 

Troglodytes  troglodytes , see  Wren 
Trounson,  Donald  and  Molly,  photographs 
of  Lesser  Golden  Plover,  1 19,  122,  plates 
48,  50 

Tryngites  subruficollis , see  Sandpiper,  Buff- 
breasted 

Tucker,  G.  M.,  photographs  of  juvenile 
Rose-coloured  Starling,  39,  plates  9,  1 1 
Pucker,  Laurel,  letter  on  that  sheathbill,  591 
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Tulloch,  R.  J.,  photograph  of  Ivory  Gull, 
509,  plate  204 
Turdus  iliacus,  see  Redwing 

merula , see  Blackbird 

naurnanm , see  Thrust,  Dusky 

obscurus,  see  Thrush,  Eye-browed 

philomelos,  see  Thrush,  Song 

pilaris , see  Fieldfare 

ruficollis,  see  Thrust,  Black-throated 

torquatus,  see  Ouzel,  Ring 

viscivorus , see  Thrush,  Mistle 

Tumix  sylvatica,  see  Hemipode,  Andalusian 
Turnstone,  feeding  on  gull  excrement,  88; 
photograph,  418,  plate  162;  eating  bar  of 
soap, 424 

Twigg,  Roy,  photograph  of  American 
Bittern,  102,  plate  34  ' 

Tyto  alba , see  Owl,  Barn 

Upupa  epops,  see  Hoopoe 

Uria  lomvia,  see  Guillemot,  Briinnich’s 

Valverde,  J.  A.,  see  Cain,  A.P.E. 

Vanellus  vanellus , see  Lapwing 
Vaughan,  Richard,  photograph  of  Golden 
Plover,  1 14,  plate  40 

Vines,  P.,  photograph  of  Lesser  Golden 
Plover,  120,  plate  49;  of  White-winged 
Black  Tern,  599,  plate  236 
Vinicombe,  Keith,  breeding  and  population 
fluctuations  of  the  Little  Grebe,  204-18, 
plate  64;  note  on  identification  of  female, 
eclipse  male  and  first-winter  male  Ring- 
necked Ducks,  327-8 

, , and  Chandler,  R.  J.,  movements 

of  Ruddy  Ducks  during  the  hard  winter  of 
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Top-bottom:  Northern  Parula,  Black-and-white  and  Blackburnian  Warbler. 


Point  Pelee  National  Park  is  situated  on  the  northern  shore  of 
Lake  Erie  in  South-western  Ontario.  The  ‘tip’  of  Pelee  is  famous 
throughout  North  America  as  a flyway  funnel  for  migrants.  Here 
one  can  watch  Blue  Jays,  Cedar  Waxwings,  Bobolinks, 
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and  bushes  are  alive  with  warblers.  Part  of  the  excitement  lies  in 
simply  not  knowing  what  will  turn  up  next.  In  Spring  ’81,  we 
recorded  164  species  in  the  park  with  a further  40  in  the 
surrounding  areas — as  well  as  many  interesting  Mammals, 
Reptiles  and  Amphibians.  15  days  from  8-22  May,  £638. 

SPAIN.  A complete  tour  of  the  best  birdwatching  sites  in  Central 
and  South-west  Spain  incorporating  the  Sierra  de  Guadarrama, 
plains  of  Extremadura  and  the  marismas  and  dunes  of  the  Coto 
Donana.  15  days  from  3-17  April  & 17  April-1  May,  £615. 
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Movements  of  Ruddy  Ducks 
during  the 
hard  winter  of 
1978/79 
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K.  E.  Vinicombe  and  R.  J.  Chandler 


Since  the  first  escaped  Ruddy  Ducks  Oxyura jamaicensis  bred  in  Britain  in 
1960  (King  1976),  they  have  undergone  a phenomenal  population 
expansion.  In  an  earlier  review  of  their  status,  Hudson  (1976)  estimated  a 
population  growth  of  25%  per  annum  and,  at  that  time  (winter  1975/76), 
the  British  population  was  probably  in  the  region  of  375  individuals.  The 
main  breeding  areas  were  in  the  western  Midlands,  along  the  W elsh  border 
and  in  Cheshire,  with  most  wintering  on  four  reservoirs  in  Avon  and 
Staffordshire.  Since  then,  the  increase  has  continued  unabated;  they  bred  in 
Northern  Ireland  in  1974  (Sharrock  1976),  on  Anglesey,  Gwynedd,  in  1978 
(Dr  P.  J.  Dare  in  litt .)  and  in  Scotland  in  1979  {Brit.  Birds  72:  492),  while  a 
pair  was  discovered  in  Belgium  in  November  1979  {Brit.  Birds  73:  257). 
Hudson,  however,  questioned  the  possible  effects  of  a severe  winter  on  their 
numbers.  Early  in  its  colonisation  of  Britain,  the  Ruddy  Duck  survived  one 
of  the  coldest  winters  this  century  (1962/63),  but  immediately  before  that 
winter  it  numbered  only  six  pairs,  about  four  pairs  of  which  survived,  so 
what  effects  a severe  winter  would  have  on  a well-established  feral 
population  was  unclear.  Winter  1978/79  was  the  coldest  since  1962/63,  but 
its  effects  on  resident  British  birds  were  less  great,  owing  to  regular 
intermittent  lapses  in  the  cold;  nevertheless,  the  severe  freezing  provided 
some  large-scale  influxes  of  Continental  waterfowl  and  the  freezing  of  most 
inland  waters  presented  the  Ruddy  Ducks  with  their  greatest  challenge  for 
16  years. 
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Methods 

In  an  earlier  paper,  Chandler  (1981)  analysed  the  large  influxes  of  Red- 
necked Grebes  Podiceps  grisegena  and  other  waterfowl  during  winter  1978/ 
79.  W hile  obtaining  his  data,  he  also  received  a large  number  of  Ruddy 
Duck  records  from  areas  where  they  do  not  usually  occur.  Additional 
information  was  obtained  from  the  Wildfowl  Trust  duck  counts,  from 
various  county  recorders  and  individual  birders.  Thus,  a fairly  complete 
picture  has  been  obtained,  despite  the  fact  that  it  is  becoming  increasingly 
difficult  to  monitor  the  British  Ruddy  Duck  population  as  it  grows  and 
expands  into  new  areas.  The  inevitable  gaps  and  omissions  in  our  data  are, 
however,  unlikely  to  have  obscured  the  general  pattern  to  any  significant 
degree. 

The  format  of  this  paper  is  similar  to  that  of  Chandler  (1981).  England 
and  Wales  have  been  split  into  a number  of  arbitrary  areas  (differing 
slightly  from  those  used  by  Chandler),  in  order  to  maximise  the  differences 
between  breeding/wintering  areas  and  areas  where  Ruddy  Ducks  do  not 
normally  occur: 

‘Normal  ’ areas 

northwest  Cumbria,  Lancashire,  Merseyside,  Greater  Manchester,  Cheshire  plus  Clwyd 
and  Gwynedd,  including  Anglesey  (Ruddy  Ducks  generally  occur  only  in  the  south  of  this 
region) 

north  midlands  Shropshire,  Derbyshire,  Nottinghamshire,  Hereford  & Worcester, 
W est  Midlands,  W arwickshire,  Leicestershire,  but  excluding  Statfordshire 
Staffordshire  (treated  separately) 

avon  plus  Cheddar  Reservoir,  Somerset  (referred  to  just  as  ‘Avon’) 

‘Extralimital  ’ areas 

northeast  Northumberland,  Tyne  & Wear,  Durham,  Cleveland,  North,  West  and 
South  Yorkshire,  Humberside 

east  Lincolnshire,  Cambridgeshire,  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Essex 


1.  First-winter  male  Ruddy  Duck  Oxyura jamaicensis,  Slimbridge,  Gloucestershire,  March  1978 

{David  Tomlinson) 
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south  midlands  Northamptonshire,  Oxfordshire,  Buckinghamshire,  Berkshire, 
Hertfordshire,  but  excluding  Greater  London 

southeast  Surrey,  Kent,  East  and  W est  Sussex,  plus  Greater  London 

south  Gloucestershire,  Somerset  ( excluding  Cheddar  Reservoir),  Wiltshire,  Dorset, 
Hampshire,  Isle  of  Wight 
southwest  Devon  and  Cornwall 

south  wales  Dyfed,  Powys,  West,  Mid  and  South  Glamorgan,  Gwent 

IRELAND 

Ruddy  Ducks  away  from  the  usual  wintering  areas  in  the  Northwest,  the 
North  Midlands,  Staffordshire  and  Avon  are  termed  ‘extralimital’.  A 
source  of  bias  in  the  data  is  the  monthly  \\  ildfowl  Trust  duck  counts,  which 
will  tend  to  produce  the  maximum  numbers  in  mid-month  (the  relevant 
dates  were:  17th  December  1978,  14th  January,  18th  February  and  18th 
March  1979);  while  this  will  affect  the  absolute  numbers,  it  will  not 
necessarily  affect  the  general  pattern. 

Weather 

For  a detailed  analysis  of  the  weather  during  w inter  1978/79,  see  Chandler 
(1981).  I he  main  periods  of  cold  will  be  summarised  at  the  beginning  of 
each  of  the  ensuing  sectional  analyses. 

Movements  in  a normal  winter 

During  normal  winters,  the  majority  of  British  Ruddy  Ducks  gather  on  four 
reservoirs:  Blith field  and  Belvide  Reservoirs  in  Staffordshire  and  Blagdon 
and  Chew  Valley  Lakes  in  Avon.  Smaller  numbers  winter  elsewhere;  the 
newly  formed  Anglesey  population  (13-16  individuals  in  1978/79.  Dr  P.  J. 
Dare  in  litt.)  and  the  Leicestershire  birds  appear  to  be  discrete,  while  small 
numbers  also  remain  in  Cheshire,  Shropshire  and  a few  other  areas 
(Fludson  1976).  In  a normal  winter,  numbers  in  Avon  and  Staffordshire 
build  up  from  early  autumn  (the  first  may  arrive  in  Avon  in  late  August) 
and  generally  reach  a peak  between  late  December  and  February.  In  Avon, 
numbers  generally  decline  during  February  and  March  (the  spring  moult  is 
discussed  below)  with  only  a few  lingering  in  early  April,  while,  in 
Staffordshire,  numbers  usually  decline  from  mid  February  to  late  April  (D. 
Smallshire  in  litt.).  As  suggested  by  Hudson,  the  Avon  Ruddy  Ducks  arrive 
direct  from  their  breeding  areas  farther  north  (the  Avon  breeding 
population,  contrary  to  widespread  belief,  is  small:  up  to  six  pairs  at  Chew, 
with  successful  breeding  erratic).  There  seems  to  be  relatively  little  onward 
movement  from  Staffordshire  to  Avon  during  the  w inter,  but  it  is  inevitable 
that  at  least  some  must  occur. 

It  is  notable  howr  the  Ruddy  Ducks  are  faithful  to  relatively  few  waters  in 
winter.  Shallow  impounded  valley  reservoirs  are  favoured,  and  concrete- 
sided reservoirs  in  particular  are  shunned;  in  Avon  and  Somerset,  Ruddy 
Ducks  are  comparatively  rare  on  Barrow  Gurney  and  Cheddar  Reservoirs 
(ones  and  twros  at  most)  despite  the  closeness  of  these  sites  to  the  two  main 
waters;  C'hasewater  in  the  Midlands  is  similarly  avoided.  Ruddy  Ducks 
feed  primarily  on  insect  larvae  and  aquatic  plant  seeds,  by  straining  the 
ooze  on  lake  bottoms  (Cramp  & Simmons  1977);  presumably,  the  ‘concrete 
bowl’  reservoirs  either  fail  to  provide  the  right  conditions  or,  more 
probably,  are  too  deep  to  enable  efficient  feeding. 
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Movements  in  winter  1978/79 

December  1978:  normal  winter  build-ups 

After  a cold  start,  December  1978  was  mild  until  16th  when  a high  pressure 
area  moved  east  across  the  British  Isles.  Snow  occurred  in  southeast 
England  on  20th,  but  it  remained  relatively  mild  in  the  south  until  30th. 

So  far  as  the  Ruddy  Ducks  were  concerned,  December  1978  was 
unexceptional.  About  768  were  estimated  in  total  during  the  two-week 
period  1 1 th-24th  December,  all  but  seven  of  these  in  their  usual  areas  (table 
1).  The  majority  had  arrived  on  the  four  main  reservoirs,  with  238  in 
Staffordshire  (200  on  Blithfield  and  38  on  Belvide)  and  323  in  Avon  (2 1 7 on 
Chew  and  106  on  Blagdon).  There  were  still  some  1 12  in  the  Northwest, 
with  80  on  Gombermere,  Cheshire,  on  1 7tfi  and  at  least  88  were  reported  in 
the  North  Midlands,  with  43  around  Ellesmere,  Shropshire,  and  34  on 
Swithland  Reservoir,  Leicestershire.  Ten  extralimitals  were  reported 
during  December,  from  Buckinghamshire,  Cambridgeshire,  Kent,  West 
Sussex  and  in  Ireland,  at  Lady’s  Island  Lake,  Co.  Wexford  (K.  Preston  in 
litt.). 

Table  1.  Estimated  regional  totals  of  Ruddy  Ducks  Oxyura  jamaicensis  in  Britain  and 

Ireland  in  1978/79. 

(a)  before  the  cold  weather;  (b),  (c)  & (d)  during  the  three  main  cold  spells;  and  (e)  after  the 

cold  weather. 


(a) 

1 lth-24th 
December 

(b) 

1st- 14th 
January 

(c) 

22nd Jan- 
4th  Feb 

(d) 

12th-25th 

February 

(e) 

12th  Mar- 
1st  Apr 

‘Normal’  areas 
STAFFORDSHIRE  (total) 

238 

265 

72 

56 

156 

Blithfield 

200 

200 

70 

50 

50 

Belvide 

38 

24 

2 

0 

47 

Elsewhere 

0 

41 

0 

6 

59 

avon  (total) 

323 

235 

310+ 

349+ 

309 

Chew 

217 

18 

59 

45 

278 

Blagdon 

106 

110 

22 

90+ 

30 

Barrow  Gurney 

0 

77 

160+ 

8 

0 

Cheddar  (Somerset) 

0 

28 

68 

206 

1 

Elsewhere 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

NORTHWEST 

112 

69 

93 

1 12 

97 

NORTH  MIDLANDS 

88+ 

78 

39 

65 

55 

' Extralimital  ’ areas 
NORTHEAST 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

EAST 

1 

6 

8 

6 

3 

SOUTH  MIDLANDS 

2 

10 

9 

10 

1 

SOUTHEAST 

3 

34 

27 

19 

7 

SOUTH 

0 

2 

16 

21 

4 

SOUTHWEST 

0 

11 

14 

16 

0 

SOUTH  WALES 

0 

5 

8 

15 

1 

IRELAND 

1 

1 

3 

1 

1 

‘Normal’  areas 

761 

647 

514 

582 

617 

‘Extralimital’  areas 

7 

70 

85 

88 

17 

tota  i . 


768 


634 


717 


599 


670 
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lst-2 1st  January:  the Jirst  freeze  and  the  Avon  dispersal 

In  northern  Britain,  it  turned  cold  around  Christmas,  with  heavy  snow  on 
28th  December,  reaching  the  south  by  30th.  The  coid  was  associated  with  a 
high  pressure  area  over  Scandinavia,  giving  rise  to  easterly  winds.  Many 
waters  partially  or  completely  froze  around  this  time.  Cold  spells  and 
milder  spells  then  succeeded  each  other,  a pattern  which  was  to  become 
something  ol  a feature  of  the  winter’s  weather.  Subsequent  cold  periods 
occurred  during  10th-13thand  17th- 19th  January. 

1 he  initial  cold  spell  of  1979  had  a profound  effect  on  the  Ruddy  Ducks  in 
every  area  except  Staffordshire.  Numbers  at  Blithfield  and  Belvide 
remained  virtually  constant  from  mid  December  until  the  middle  of 
January  when  there  were  still  about  200  on  Blithfield  and  24  on  Belvide. 
I here  was  obviously  enough  ice-free  water  to  induce  them  to  stay,  but  a 
(lock  of  41  which  appeared  briefly  on  Chasewater,  Staffordshire/West 
Midlands,  on  4th  probably  indicated  some  temporary  dispersal. 

It  seems  that  the  first  major  movement  of  Ruddy  Ducks  in  1979 
originated  almost  exclusively  from  Avon.  Chew  \ alley  Lake  was  almost 
completely  frozen;  the  water  level  was  very  low,  about  4 m below  top  level, 
so  the  unusually  shallow  lake  was  particularly  susceptible  to  freezing. 
Blagdon  was  also  frozen,  but,  as  it  is  slightly  deeper  than  Chew,  it  was 
somewhat  less  severely  affected.  I he  Ruddy  Ducks  (and  other  waterfowl) 
were  therefore  forced  to  disperse;  numbers  at  Chew  plummeted  from  289  on 
28th  December  to  only  seven  on  7th  January,  with  dispersion  to  Blagdon 
(up  to  1 10),  Barrow  Gurney  Reservoirs  (77)  and  Cheddar  Reservoir  (28)  in 
mid  month;  two  also  appeared  on  the  murky  waters  of  the  Severn  Estuarv. 
On  20th  January,  however,  during  an  intermittent  thaw,  some  150 
returned  to  Chew  and  numbers  on  other  nearby  reservoirs  around  that  time 
indicated  an  area-total  of  259,  suggesting  that  some  82  had  in  fact  left 
completely.  The  rapid  returns  to  Chew  and  Blagdon  during  the  inter- 
mittent thaws  became  a regular  feature  of  the  winter’s  movements. 

Following  the  ten  extralimital  Ruddy  Ducks  in  December  1978,  there 
were  about  70  such  records  in  the  first  two  weeks  of  1979  (table  1).  Almost 
half  of  these  appeared  in  the  Southeast,  with  about  30  recorded  from  6th 
January,  including  up  to  13  at  Staines  Reservoir,  Surrey,  and  at  least  three 
in  Kent.  Perhaps  more  interesting,  however,  was  an  influx  of  at  least  1 1 into 
Devon  and  Cornwall,  including  a party  of  five  on  Drift  Reservoir,  Cornwall, 
from  6th.  A female  or  immature  at  Porthellick,  St  Mary's,  on  5th-6th, 
moving  to  Tresco  by  26th,  was  the  first  record  for  the  Isles  ofScillv.  This 
record  clearly  indicated  the  full  extent  of  the  movement  and  one  wonders 
whether  any  might  have  reached  the  Continent  or  simply  disappeared  out 
into  the  Atlantic.  A Coot  Fu/ica  atra  ringed  at  Chew  on  11th  August  1978 
was  recovered  near  the  France/Spain  border  on  1 1th  January  1979  (R.  B.  H. 
Smith  in  lilt.)  illustratingjust  how  far  some  of  the  Chew  waterfowl  dispersed 
to  escape  the  cold.  Smaller  numbers  of  Ruddy  Ducks  reached  the  Northeast 
(one  in  South  Yorkshire),  the  East  (six),  the  South  Midlands  (ten),  the 
South  (six)  and  South  Wales  (five). 

Movements  in  the  Northwest  and  the  North  Midlands  were  complicated 
and  more  difficult  to  interpret  in  detail.  The  first  signs  of  displacement 
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occurred  somewhat  earlier  than  in  the  south,  with  a male  at  Hilbre  Island 
in  the  Dee  Estuary,  Merseyside,  on  28th  December,  followed  by  four  other 
appearances  in  Merseyside  over  the  next  few  days.  It  is  probable  that  these 
birds  came  from  Cheshire,  where  it  seems  that  the  scattered  wintering 
population  was  forced  to  congregate  on  the  few  remaining  open  waters 
(J.  P.  Guest  in  litt.).  Rostherne  Mere  became  the  main  focal  point  as  it  is 
very  deep  and  therefore  less  susceptible  to  freezing  than  other  lakes  in  the 
area.  Numbers  rose  there  from  three  in  mid  December  to  18  on  5th  January 
and  35  on  14th.  More  interesting,  however,  was  the  appearance  of  small 
numbers  at  the  Weaver  Bend,  River  Mersey,  Cheshire,  reaching  a 
maximum  of  17  on  15th  January.  Also  around  this  time,  Ruddy  Ducks 
began  to  appear  at  Winsford  Bottom  Flash,  Cheshire,  with  two  on  14th  and 
13  on  20th;  this  locality  was  to  attract  high  numbers  in  February. 

Movements  in  the  North  Midlands  similarly  reflected  a dispersal  to  open 
water.  In  Shropshire,  44  at  Ellesmere  on  7th  January  decreased  to  only  two 
by  14th,  but  elsewhere  small  numbers  appeared  at  a number  of  localities, 
the  highest  totals  being  at  Chelmarsh  Reservoir,  Shropshire  (14),  Draycote 
Reservoir,  Warwickshire  (13),  Rutland  Water,  Leicestershire  (15),  and 
Foremark  Reservoir,  Derbyshire  (19),  from  6th- 1 5th . Some  may  have  left 
the  area  completely  in  the  second  and  third  weeks  of  January,  but  this 
exodus  seems  to  have  been  due  largely  to  the  disappearance  of  the 
Ellesmere  flock. 

22nd January  to  11th  February:  the  Staffordshire  exodus 

On  23rd  January,  the  easterly  winds  turned  northerly  and  there  was  further 
heavy  snow,  particularly  in  the  south.  The  cold  weather  continued  for  the 
remainder  of  the  month,  although  early  February  was  rather  more  variable. 
It  should  be  noted  that,  as  there  was  no  Wildfowl  Trust  duck  count  in  this 
period,  only  about  599  Ruddy  Ducks  can  be  accounted  for,  compared  with 
7 1 7 in  early  January. 

South  Staffordshire  experienced  its  main  freeze-up  on  the  night  of  26th/ 
27th  January,  when,  in  very  calm  conditions,  the  temperature  fell  to  about 
— 9°C  (D.  Smallshire  in  litt.).  This  had  a profound  effect  on  the  Ruddy 
Ducks;  numbers  at  Blithfield  plummeted  from  200  during  12th- 14th 
January  to  only  70  on  28th,  while  at  Belvide  only  two  remained  on  27th  and 
one  of  these  succumbed  to  two  Carrion  Crows  Corvus  corone  after  crippling 
itself  trying  to  land  on  the  ice  (D.  Smallshire  in  litt.).  None  returned  to 
Belvide  until  28th  February;  it  is  not  clear  how  many  stayed  at  Blithfield, 
though  very  few  (perhaps  50-70)  would  seem  to  have  been  present.  It 
appears  therefore  that  some  152  Ruddy  Ducks  left  Staffordshire  in  the  late 
January  freeze. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  largest  number  apparently  moved  south  to 
Avon,  though  this  was  very  much  a case  of ‘out  of  the  frying  pan  and  into  the 
fire’!  Numbers  in  Avon  increased  by  at  least  51  during  the  last  week  of 
January,  rising  from  259  to  310.  There  were  59  at  Chew  and  22  at  Blagdon, 
but  the  largest  numbers  were  at  least  160  at  Barrow  Gurney  (27th)  and  68 
at  Cheddar  (28th),  plus  one  on  the  Severn  Estuary.  It  seems  doubtful, 
however,  whether  the  small  reservoirs  at  Barrow  Gurney  could  actually 
support  all  these  birds,  as  they  quickly  dispersed  at  the  first  sign  of  a thaw, 
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with  1 19  reappearing  at  Chew  on  4th  February  and  137  congregating  at 
Cheddar  by  8th;  Cheddar,  in  fact,  became  the  main  locality  throughout 
February. 

I he  Northwest  received  a small  influx,  no  doubt  from  Staffordshire. 
Rostherne  Mere  maintained  its  numbers,  while  at  VVinsford  Bottom  Flash 
the  flock  increased  to  25  by  10th  February.  In  the  North  Midlands, 
numbers  declined  by  about  ten,  the  small  flocks  at  Draycote  and  Rutland 
Water  being  forced  to  seek  alternative  localities.  Up  to  21  continued  to 
haunt  Foremark  Reservoir,  while  ten  at  Kingsbury  Water  Park, 
Warwickshire,  and  seven  at  Bartley  Reservoir,  W est  Midlands,  no  doubt 
originated  from  Blithfield  and  Belvide. 

Extralimitals  increased  to  about  85  (see  table  1),  but.  with  the  Ruddy 
Ducks  moving  around  and  some  probably  having  returned  to  their  ‘normal’ 
areas,  it  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  total  actually  involved  in  the  new  influx. 
Numbers  declined  slightly  in  the  Southeast,  but  an  influx  of  14  in  the  South 
brought  the  regional  total  to  16.  Notable  occurrences  included  two  in 
Lincolnshire,  one  in  Norfolk,  six  at  Loe  Pool,  Cornwall  (probably  involving 
the  earlier  ones  from  Drift  Reservoir),  and  a single  at  Llys-y-fran  Reservoir, 
Dyfed.  Most  notable,  however,  were  three  in  southeast  Ireland,  at  Lady’s 
Island  Lake,  Co.  Wexford,  on  28th  January  (J.  Fitzharris  in  litt.),  no  doubt 
including  the  earlier  one  first  seen  on  10th  December. 

12th  February  to  4th  March:  further  cold  weather  movements 

Easterly  winds  returned  from  10th  February  with  the  development  of 
another  anticyclone  over  Scandinavia.  Freezing  conditions  set  in 
throughout  Britain  and  there  were  gale-force  easterly  winds  and  heavy 
snow  (especially  in  the  Northeast  and  East,  on  14th  and  15th)  producing 
the  large  invasion  of  Red-necked  Grebes.  The  weather  became  warmer 
after  16th,  but  there  was  another  sudden  freeze  on  the  night  of  24th/25th, 
causing  the  overnight  departure  of  many  w aterbirds. 

The  Midlands  reservoirs  remained  severely  frozen  and  no  Ruddy  Ducks 
were  reported  at  Belvide  on  the  duck  count  of  1 8th,  but  50  were  still  present 
at  Blithfield  on  24th-25th.  In  Avon,  numbers  rose  by  some  39,  to  reach  349 
on  24th-25th,  with  45  at  Chew,  at  least  90  at  Blagdon.  eight  at  Barrow- 
Gurney  and  no  less  than  206  at  Cheddar.  In  the  Northwest,  up  to  37 
remained  at  Rostherne  and  the  gathering  at  Winsford  Bottom  Flash 
reached  60  on  24th.  Numbers  on  Anglesey  increased  by  three,  while  a male 
appeared  in  the  Conwy  Estuary,  Gwynedd,  on  18th.  The  North  Midlands 
also  experienced  an  influx;  the  largest  flocks  were  17  still  at  Foremark 
Reservoir  and  14  at  Alvecote  Pools,  Warwickshire,  on  24th-25th. 

The  extralimital  records  increased  to  88  (see  table  1 for  regional 
dispersal).  Numbers  in  the  Southeast  decreased  to  19,  but  nearly  all  the 
other  areas  recorded  further  small  influxes.  Notable  occurrences  included 
two  on  the  Ouse  Washes,  Cambridgeshire/Norfolk,  one  in  Suffolk,  one  in 
Essex  and  two  at  Lade,  Kent.  Up  to  12  were  counted  at  Radipole  Lake, 
Dorset,  seven  at  Slapton  Ley,  Devon,  seven  at  Loe  Pool,  Cornwall,  and 
eight  at  Eglwys  Nunydd  Reservoir,  Mid  Glamorgan.  Another  notable 
occurrence  involved  Five  seen  on  the  sea  at  Blackpill,  West  Glamorgan,  on 
22nd-23rd  February. 
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5th  March  to  1st  April:  the  spring  moult  and  the  return  to  the  breeding  pools 
After  the  first  few  days  of  March,  the  weather  was  less  cold,  apart  from 
further  snow  on  15th  and  16th;  it  was  milder  from  19th,  with  southerly 
weather  predominating. 

The  Ruddy  Duck  is  unusual  in  that  it  undergoes  a complete  moult  twice  a 
year,  with  the  flight  feathers  moulted  simultaneously  in  about  March  to 
April  (Cramp  & Simmons  1977).  What  happens  to  the  British  Ruddy 
Ducks  during  their  spring  moult  is  not  entirely  clear.  In  Avon,  numbers  are 
generally  split  between  Blagdon  and  Chew  during  the  winter,  but  in  late 
February  and  early  March  there  is  a tendency  for  them  to  gather  mainly  on 
one  or  the  other  reservoir,  with  a gradual  departure  during  March  after 
they  have  grown  their  new  flight  feathers.  At  Belvide,  a spring  moult 
gathering  first  appeared  in  1976  and  has  been  annual  since,  mainly  between 
February  and  March,  but  with  some  occasionally  lingering  into  April  (D. 
Smallshire  in  litt.). 

In  both  areas,  it  seems  that  the  moult  is  staggered;  some  start  to  moult 
their  body  plumage  as  early  as  December,  while  at  least  some  adults  begin 
wing  and  tail  moult  in  February.  By  late  March,  most  adults  have 
completed  their  moult,  but  first-years  are  still  in  heavy  moult  in  late  March 
and  early  April.  The  last  to  leave  the  winter  quarters  are  therefore  the 
immatures.  While  this  pattern  may  be  broadly  true,  it  does  appear  that  at 
least  some  leave  the  reservoirs  and  moult  on  the  breeding  pools. 
Presumably  this  asynchronised  moult  would  have  survival  value  should 
any  part  of  the  population  meet  with  a catastrophe,  such  as  a sudden  late 
freeze,  during  the  flightless  period.  Much  more,  however,  is  still  to  be  learnt 
about  the  spring  moult  in  this  country. 

2.  Adult  male  Ruddy  Duck  Oxyura  jamaicensis,  Gwynedd,  August  1981  (R.J.  Chandler) 
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Following  the  complicated  cold  weather  movements  of  January  and 
February  1979,  there  was  an  abrupt  return  to  Chew  in  early  March.  The 
20b  at  Cheddar  on  25th  February  declined  to  only  1 1 on  2nd  March  and 
only  one  after  4th,  illustrating  again  the  apparent  dislike  of ‘concrete  bowl’ 
reservoirs.  At  Chew,  numbers  increased  from  45  on  25th  February  to  249  on 
4th  March  and  a record  .317  on  1 1th  (55.5%  males);  278  remained  a week 
later  and  223  were  still  present  on  31st.  There  was  then  an  abrupt 
departure,  with  only  25  in  early  April  consisting  of  local  breeders  (about 
eight)  plus  some  lingering  winter  visitors,  mainly  immatures  still  in  moult. 
1 he  1979  moult  occurred,  therefore,  mainly  at  Chew  (only  30  remained  at 
Blagdon)  and  was  rather  later  and  more  contracted  than  in  other  recent 
years. 


3.  Female  Ruddy  Duck  Oxyura  jamaicensis,  Slimbridge,  Gloucestershire,  June  1973  (D.  W. 

Greemlade ) 


There  was  a similar  return  to  Staffordshire,  presumably  to  moult,  with 
up  to  59  at  Belvide,  60  still  at  Blithfield  and  59  elsewhere.  As  at  Chew,  the 
return  to  Belvide  was  abrupt,  and  the  spring  moult  later  than  usual,  with 
most  staying  into  April  and  some  remaining  until  the  middle  of  May; 
dispersal  from  Blithfield  occurred  mainly  in  mid  April.  Numbers  in 
Staffordshire  suggest,  however,  that  many  returned  to  their  natal  areas  to 
moult.  A return  to  the  breeding  waters  was  in  fact  noted,  the  Northwest 
having  76  ‘new  arrivals’  in  March,  but,  with  them  dispersing  to  the 
seclusion  of  the  small  reed-fringed  breeding  pools,  the  estimated  area-total 
of  about  100  must  inevitably  be  an  underestimate.  In  Cheshire,  there 
was  a total  departure  from  Rostherne  Mere,  and  the  largest  numbers 
returned  to  Radnor  Mere  (23),  Tatton  Mere  (35)  and  Winsford  Bottom 
Flash  (22),  which  had  been  largely  deserted  in  early  March.  Records  of  a 
similar  return  to  the  North  Midlands  are  incomplete,  but  at  least  34  ‘new 
arrivals’  have  come  to  light,  including  18  at  Shavington,  Shropshire. 

There  was  also  an  expected  return  of  the  extralimitals,  their  numbers 
declining  from  88  in  late  February  to  1 7 in  mid  March  and  only  eight  in  the 
last  week  of  the  month.  Five  new  extralimital  records  in  March  (including 
two  in  West  Yorkshire)  presumably  related  to  birds  heading  north,  rather 
than  displacement  by  cold  weather.  One  at  Tacumshin,  Co.  Wexford,  from 
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mid  March  to  mid  April  no  doubt  referred  to  one  of  the  earlier  birds  from 
Lady’s  Island  Lake.  It  was  perhaps  surprising  that  so  few  remained  in  their 
new  localities  to  establish  new  breeding  sites;  this  may  suggest  that  many  of 
the  extralimitals  were  first-years.  The  only  new  records  that  have  come  to 
light  were  a pair  which  bred  in  East  Sussex  and  a pair  which  one  may 
assume  attempted  to  do  so  in  Greater  London.  Singles  also  occurred  in 
Lincolnshire  and  Berkshire  in  mid  May,  while  a pair  summered  at 
Radipole  Lake,  Dorset,  but  did  not  breed.  A pair  that  appeared  at  Loch  of 
Kinnordy,  Angus,  in  early  June  (subsequently  providing  the  first  breeding 
record  for  Scotland)  may  have  been  lost  or  have  ‘overshot’  following  the 
earlier  cold  weather  displacements  in  England. 

Numbers  involved  in  the  ‘extralimital’  dispersal 

The  figure  of  88  extralimital  Ruddy  Ducks  during  the  period  12th-  15th 
February  obviously  represents  a minimum  for  the  number  involved  in  the 
movements,  assuming  that  some  of  those  involved  in  the  January  influxes 
made  a premature  return  to  their  normal  areas.  By  adding  the  regional 
maxima  for  the  whole  influx  period  (January-February),  it  would  appear 
that  up  to  108  may  have  been  involved;  this  figure  is  probably  more 
representative  of  the  total  number  involved  in  all  the  extralimital  occur- 
rences. 

Mortality 

About  13%  of  the  December  1978  population  could  not  be  accounted  for  in 
February  1979.  It  is,  of  course,  difficult  to  collate  records  for  the  whole 
country  and  it  is  most  unlikely  that  every  Ruddy  Duck  was  seen  and 

4.  Adult  male  and  female  Ruddy  Duck  Oxyura jamaicensis,  Slimbridge,  Gloucestershire,  March 

1978  ( David  Tomlinson) 
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reported.  It  seems  likely,  however,  that  a certain  percentage  of  the  Ruddy 
Ducks  failed  to  survive  the  winter.  I he  figure  of  1 3%  is  perhaps  too  high,  so 
we  suggest  that  the  loss  was  probably  about  5-10%.  This  represents  a high 
survival  rate,  considering  (a)  the  difficult  weather  conditions,  (b)  the  fact 
that  the  population  has  been  established  for  only  about  20  years,  and  (c) 
that  the  birds  had  little  experience  of  the  countryside  away  from  Avon  and 
the  western  Midlands.  YV  hether  they  would  do  so  well  in  a winter  of  the 
severity  of  1962/63  is  debatable,  but  it  seems  unlikely  that  such  a winter 
would  have  any  long-term  effects  on  their  numbers. 

Conclusion 

T he  events  of  winter  1978/79  have  only  reinforced  the  belief  that  the  Ruddy 
Duck  is  here  to  stay,  and  it  seems  likely  that  it  will  not  only  continue  to 
consolidate  and  spread  in  Britain  but  also  eventually  colonise  and  spread 
across  Europe.  In  this  respect,  it  is  rather  ironic  that,  while  this  introduced 
species  thrives  in  the  northwest,  the  native  White-headed  Duck  Oxyura 
leucocephala  struggles  to  maintain  even  a toe-hold  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
continent. 
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Summary 

Records  of  Ruddy  Ducks  Oxyura  jamaicensis  in  winter  1978/79  show  the  effects  of  a hard  winter 
on  the  newly  formed  but  rapidly  expanding  British  feral  population.  In  December  1978,  about 
768  Ruddy  Ducks  were  gathered  in  their  usual  winter  localities,  w ith  the  majority  in  Avon  and 
Staffordshire.  Three  main  cold  spells  in  January  and  February  1979  resulted  in  a widespread 
dispersal.  Staffordshire  was  largely  deserted,  many  moving  to  the  Avon  area;  others,  both  from 
Avon  and  Staffordshire  (as  well  as  possibly  some  from  the  Northwest  and  the  North  Mid- 
lands), dispersed  farther  afield,  providing  records  of  about  100  mainly  in  southern  England 
and  south  Wales,  but  including  records  in  southern  Ireland,  the  Isles  of  Scilly.  and  east  to 
Norfolk  and  Lincolnshire.  Ruddy  Ducks  in  the  Northwest  and  the  North  Midlands  appeared 
mainly  to  seek  out  open  water  in  their  own  respectiv  e areas. 

Warmer  weather  in  March  induced  a return  to  the  usual  areas  to  moult,  follow  ed  by  a return 
to  the  breeding  waters.  Figures  suggest  that  perhaps  5-10%  failed  to  survive  the  winter.  In 
conclusion,  it  is  suggested  that  the  occasional  severe  winter  will  do  little  to  halt  the  expansion 
of  the  population,  w hich  seems  likely  to  continue  to  spread  into  new  areas. 
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The  family  Recurvirostridae  comprises  four  genera,  two  of  which  are 
represented  in  Europe,  by  the  Avocet  Recurvirostra  avosetta  and  the 
Black-winged  Stilt  Himantopus  himantopus.  Five  subspecies  of  the  latter  are 
recognised,  of  which  the  nominate  race  occurs  in  the  Palearctic  and  also 
breeds  in  Africa,  India  and  Malaya.  Black-winged  Stilts  have  bred  once  in 
Britain:  two  pairs  raised  three  young  in  Nottinghamshire  in  1945  (Staton 
1 945) . Benson  ( 1 950)  observed  copulation  by  a pair  during  a stilt  invasion 
in  Suffolk  and  Devon,  and  one  overwintered  in  Lincolnshire  in  1968/69 
(Smith  et  al.  1970). 

Given  its  elegance  of  structure  and  plumage,  vigorous  nesting  terri- 
toriality, and  ease  of  observation,  the  lack  of  detailed  accounts  of  stilt 
behaviour  is  surprising.  Hamilton  ( 1975)  published  a comparative  study  of 
the  American  Avocet  R.  americana  and  the  Nearctic  race  of  the  Black-winged 
Stilt  knowm  as  the  ‘Black-necked  Stilt’  H.  h.  mexicanus  in  California,  but  no 
such  information  is  readily  available  for  Europe  (Glutz  et  al.  1977  provide 
the  most  recent  review  of  the  European  literature).  The  present  study  was 
undertaken  during  the  period  5th  May  to  22nd  June  1979,  in  Portugal. 

Sites 

Most  observations  were  carried  out  at  the  Caia  reservoir,  near  the  village  ofSanta  Eulalia.  The 
upper  reaches  of  this  waterbody  comprise  a series  of  shallow  bays  up  to  2 m deep  leading  to  a 
backwater  where  a stream  and  some  drainage  ditches  entered.  The  shore  vegetation  was 
largely  grasses,  especially  creeping  bent  Agrostis  stolonijera,  rushes  Juncus  and  sedges  Carex. 
Aquatic  plants  in  the  shallow  water  consisted  almost  entirely  of  filamentous  algae,  but  curled 
pondweed  Polamogeton  crispus  and  common  water-starwort  Callitriche  stagnalis  did  occur.  Most 
of  the  observed  activity  was  confined  to  the  backwater  and  adjacent  bays,  where  two  pairs  of 
stilts  were  generally  present  and  a third  sometimes  seen. 

The  second  site,  at  Vedor,  was  an  elevated,  earth-embanked  holding  reservoir  whose  sides 
leaked,  forming  marshy  terraces  and  pools  in  the  stiff  clay  soil  which  supported  a lush, 
herb-rich  flora  dominated  by  bulrush  Typha  latifolia.  Many  of  the  rivulets  and  pools  were 
choked  with  evil-smelling  stonewort  Cham.  A single  pair  of  stilts  nested  at  this  site. 

The  two  sites  were  about  15  km  apart,  north  of  the  town  of  Elvas. 

Methods  and  observations 

I identified  individuals  by  features  of  plumage,  and  sexed  them  according 
to  the  criteria  given  by  Prater  et  al.  (1977),  confirming  the  sexes  after 
copulation  (see  fig.  1).  It  became  clear  that  the  standard  field-guide 
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description  of  the  plumage  of  stilts  (e.g.  Peterson  el  al.  1974;  Heinzel  et  al. 
1972;  Bruun  & Singer  1970)  could  not  be  applied  to  my  birds:  for  example, 
pair  1 exhibited  the  exact  opposite  sexual  plumages  to  those  described  in 
these  guides. 

Activity  pattern 

During  the  period  of  observation,  and  until  nesting  occurred,  the  stilts  used 
their  time  almost  exclusively  for  feeding.  Table  1 summarises  the  various 
watches,  and  particular  activities  seen. 


a 


c 


p i jr  1.  Head  patterns  of  Black-winged  Stilts  Himantopus  himantopus,  Portugal,  1979:  a male  \ .b 

female  1 . c male  2,  d female  2 
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Locomotion 

In  flight,  the  stilts  used  a fairly  rapid  wingbeat  and  maintained  a reasonable 
speed,  well  able  to  keep  up  w ith  other  waders  such  as  Dunlins  Calidris  alpina 
and  Redshanks  Tringa  totanus\  speed  could  be  adjusted  by  raising  or 
lowering  the  legs,  which  trailed  behind  the  body  and  acted  as  rudders  for 
orientation.  To  land,  stilts  glide  down  with  the  wings  held  out  horizontally, 
bringing  the  legs  forward  at  the  last  moment  for  a running  or  hopping  stop, 


fig-  2.  Aspects  ol  behaviour  ol  Black-winged  Stilts  Himantopus  himantopus,  Portugal,  1979:  a 
leaning  into  wind,  b indirect  head  scratch,  c upright  posture,  d avoiding  attack  by  Magpie  Pica 

pica , e mobbing  Raven  Corvus  corax 
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or  by  dropping  the  legs  during  flight  and  hovering  above  the  ground, 
descending  vertically  on  to  both  feet. 

On  the  ground,  the  stilts  usually  employed  a gently-bobbing  walk, 
reminiscent  ol  a sandpiper  Tringa.  Both  sexes  frequently  waded  when 
feeding,  tending  to  stay  in  water  not  deeper  than  the  knee,  although  wading 
up  to  belly-depth  did  occur.  When  troubled  by  a following  wind,  one  female 
had  to  tack  in  a shallow  zig-zag  up  the  shore,  leaning  sideways  into  the  wind 
(fig.  2a);  but,  when  returning  down  the  shore,  she  walked  head-on  to  the 
wind. 

Feeding 

Stilts  were  observed  feeding  in  all  habitats  from  dry  land  to  belly-deep 
water,  but  mostly  at  the  silty  margins  of  the  water.  1'here  appeared  to  be  a 
number  of  discrete  feeding  territories,  comprising  some  20  to  200  m of 
shoreline,  used  by  pairs  or  individuals  and  defended  from  intrusion  by 
other  stilts.  The  birds  present  in  these  territories,  however,  changed  from 
time  to  time,  or  were  absent  altogether:  there  were  more  feeding  sites  than 
stilts,  and  they  seemed  to  be  utilised  on  a first-come,  first-served  basis. 

Hamilton  (1975)  has  already  described  three  feeding  techniques  for 
Black-necked  Stilts:  pecking,  plunging  and  snatching.  Two  new  methods 
were  adopted  by  the  Portuguese  stilts,  while  bill-pursuit  (previously 
recorded  only  for  Avocets)  was  also  seen. 

PECKING  This  was  bv  far  the  commonest  way  that  stilts  fed.  They  walked  or  waded  with  a 
declined  body,  and  a slight  bobbing  action  caused  by  flexing  the  legs,  while  short  jabs  were 
made  with  the  bill  (fig.  3a).  The  items  taken  by  males  were  visible  more  often  than  those  taken 
bv  females,  and  particularly  large,  grub-like  prey  were  dunked  and  washed  before  being 
swallowed.  At  nightfall,  and  by  moonlight,  the  pccking-gait  altered  completely,  becoming 
remarkably  plover-like:  the  stance  became  quite  erect,  with  the  head  held  well  above  the 
shoulders.  Locomotion  was  now  a series  of  short  runs  followed  by  peeks,  rather  than  an  endless 
walk.  The  intervals  were  spent  relatively  motionless,  with  the  head  cocked  to  and  fro.  and  it 
seemed  that  prey-detection  had  switched  from  visual  to  audiat. 

plunging  and  biel-purscit  Plunging  appeared  to  be  largely  opportunistic,  taking  advantage 
of  especially  clear  water  or  locally  abundant  submerged  prey.  A male  once  used  this  method 
for  over  20  minutes,  wading  energetically  in  complicated  figures  and  gyrations,  kicking  water 
up  all  around  him.  before  plunging  his  head  and  neck  into  the  water  and  propelling  his  bill  in 
all  directions,  then  emerging  to  swallow  an  item.  The  travel  of  head  and  neck  was  often  so 
v igorous  that  a shower  of  droplets  and  a sizeable  'bow-wave'  was  produced  (fig.  3b).  Nearer 
the  surface,  bill-pursuit  was  used:  the  bill  was  half-immersed,  and  rapidly  dabbled  while 
chasing  prey. 

PROBING  This  technique,  and  the  semi-scythe  (below  ),  were  performed  by  a male  in  addition  to 
the  usual  pecking  method,  during  an  ev  ening  feed.  When  probing,  he  mov  ed  forward  step  by 
step  along  the  shoreline,  delv  ing  his  bill  vertically  down  in  a series  of  short  jabs,  rocking  his 
body  to  help  provide  the  necessary  thrust.  When  prey  was  caught,  it  was  brought  to  the  surface 
for  swallowing.  The  bill  could  be  sunk  up  to  the  hilt,  w ith  the  head  becoming  partly  submerged 
in  surface  water.  The  stilt  would  sometimes  twist  around  to  one  side  and  behind  in  order  to 
probe  at  an  angle  (figs.  3c.  3d). 

semi-scythe  Hamilton  (1975)  described  the  single  scy  the  technique  for  Avocets,  where  a 
partly -open  bill  is  swept  horizontally  in  a wide  arc  from  one  side  of  the  body  to  the  other, 
collecting  prey  on  the  way.  The  stilt,  howev  er,  swept  its  bill  through  silt  only  from  directly  in 
front  to  a little  on  one  side  of  the  body  before  swallowing:  1 could  not  see  if  the  bill  w as  held 
partly  agape,  or  if  it  was  dabbled  in  a sifting  action.  In  order  to  get  the  bill  more  or  less 
horizontal,  two  postures  were  adopted,  which  I termed  the  Avocet  and  the  flamingo  . In  the 
former  (fig.  3c),  the  body  was  declined,  with  the  legs  deeply  flexed.  The  ‘Flamingo-  involved 
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keeping  the  legs  nearly  straight,  with  the  head  and  neck  curved  under  the  body  (fig.  3f),  and, 
when  the  sideways  sweep  was  made,  the  silt  just  in  front  of  the  toes  was  sampled. 

None  of  the  stilts  was  ever  seen  drinking,  nor  was  drinking  recorded  by 
Hamilton  (1975),  but  Glutz  et  al.  (1977)  do  mention  it.  It  seems  likely  that 
sufficient  moisture  is  usually  obtained  during  swallowing  items  taken  from 
water. 


e 


f 


Fig.  3.  Feeding  techniques  of  Black-winged  Stilts  Himantopus  himantopus,  Portugal,  1979:  a 
typical  pecking  posture,  b plunging,  c probing  (direct),  d probing  (to  the  side),  e semi-scythe — 
‘Avocet’  posture, /semi-scythe — ‘Flamingo’  posture 
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Maintenance  and  comfort 

Hamilton  (1975)  gave  a detailed  analysis  of  these  activities  for  the  Black- 
necked Stilt;  all  of  his  categories  were  witnessed  in  the  case  of  the 
Portuguese  stilts  and  are  briefly  reviewed  below. 

preening  I his  look  place  on  land  or  water,  usually  facing  into  any  breeze.  In  water,  males 
often  employed  bill-dipping,  where  the  bill  was  half-immersed,  shaken  to  remove  excess  drops, 
and  then  used  to  work  the  breast  feathers.  Females  did  not  appear  to  bill-dip,  a sexual 
difference  probably  related  to  the  role  of  bill-dipping  in  copulation.  Fig.  4 illustrates  the 
elegant  postures  adopted  Jay  one  female  while  preening. 

sleeping  Remarkably,  throughout  the  time  of  observation,  sleeping  was  recorded  only  once: 
by  a female  in  two  separate  bouts  between  09.00  and  1 1 .00  GMT,  for  a total  often  minutes.  The 
stilts  at  this  time  kept  relatively  dispersed,  and  did  not  congregate  to  roost. 

bathing  I he  most  prolonged  examples  of  bathing  were  observed  in  females.  Since  one  female 
spent  over  nine  minutes  at  her  toilet,  during  which  time  she  performed  a comprehensive 
sequence  of  the  comfort  movements  described  by  Hamilton  (1975),  this  is  worth  recording  in 
some  detail.  After  wading  into  a patch  of  shallow,  open  water,  she  proceeded  to  flex  her  legs 
repeatedly,  wetting  her  belly.  1 hen  she  dipped  her  head  under  the  water  several  times,  coming 
up  each  time  to  allow  the  drops  to  trickle  down  her  neck;  at  each  dip,  the  wings  were  flapped, 
splashing  water  over  the  back.  Water  was  worked  into  the  ‘shoulders'  by  telescoping  the  neck 
into  an  S-shape,  and  rubbing  the  back  of  the  head  on  the  mantle.  Next,  standing  just  clear  of 
the  water,  she  preened  her  back,  breast  and  underwing  (fig.  4).  This  whole  procedure  was 
repeated  twice,  so  that  she  became  quite  bedraggled.  Excess  moisture  was  then  thrown  offby 
jumping  into  the  air,  flapping  her  wings  vigorously,  but  allowing  her  legs  to  dangle,  to  a height 
where  her  toes  just  cleared  the  water  surface.  Immediately  after  landing  from  the  first  leap,  she 
repeated  this  hop-and-flap.  She  then:  preened  her  breast;  flapped  her  wings;  shook  both  legs  in 
turn;  scratched  head  and  bill  indirectly,  on  both  sides,  using  the  respective  foot;  shook  wings 
and  body;  preened  neck,  breast,  mantle,  back  and  underwing;  began  moving  towards  drv 
land;  paused  to  scratch  directly  both  sides  of  the  head;  ruffled  feathers;  at  shoreline  shook  feet; 
indirectly  scratched  head  and  bill  on  both  sides;  and  finally  resumed  feeding. 

Interspecific  behaviour 

I have  assumed  that  an  animal  can  adopt  one  of  three  basic  responses 
towards  its  neighbours:  aggression,  tolerance  or  escape.  These  attitudes, 
however,  are  not  necessarily  discrete,  and  an  animal’s  reaction  usually 
results  from  one  of  these  responses  predominating. 

aggression  Most  aggression  occurred  in  the  nesting  area  as  soon  as  a territory  had  been 
established.  Within  about  100  m of  the  nest,  human  beings,  dogs  and  sheep  were  met  by  an 
incessant  mob  display  where  one  or  both  of  a pair  rose  up  and  circled  the  intruder  at  a radius  of 
3-15  m,  4-10  m high,  calling  excitedly;  at  about  50  m from  the  nest,  a peak  frequency  of  about 
200  notes  per  minute  was  counted.  The  intensity  of  the  display  varied:  one  of  either  sex 
mobbed  individually,  or  a pair  mobbed  together,  alternately.  W hen  I was  within  about  10  m of 
the  nest,  the  stilts  landed,  but  they  continued  to  call,  walking  around  in  a very  agitated 
manner,  and  making  erratic  pecking  and  preening  movements.  Further  indications  of  ner- 
vousness were  frequent  upright  postures  (fig.  2c)  and  bouts  of  head-bobbing.  If  only  one  bird 
was  displaying  at  this  point,  the  other  incubating  eggs,  then  the  latter  crept  away  from  the  nest 
and  hid,  but  then  joined  in  the  calling.  When  I reached  the  nest,  both  stilts  became  silent  and 
apparently  vanished,  or  one  approached  very  close,  calling  rapidly.  The  distraction  displays 
described  by  Hamilton  (1975),  however,  were  not  observed.  When  I retreated,  the  stilts 
resumed  the  mob  display,  going  through  the  above  sequence  in  reverse  order.  An  angler  was 
mobbed  for  over  20  minutes,  with  complete  indifference  on  his  part,  before  the  stilts  finally 
gave  up  and  accepted  his  presence,  but  when  a second  angler  walked  past,  ten  minutes  later, 
they  began  mobbing  again. 

When  a Raven  Con  us  corax  flew  over  a nest  area  when  eggs  were  being  incubated,  the  female 
stilt  flew  up  and  chased  it,  homing  in  as  though  trying  to  spear  the  Raven  with  her  bill  (fig.  2e); 
at  the  last  instant,  the  Raven  rolled  and  ducked,  while  the  stilt  soared  up  about  5 m.  hovered 
briefly,  and  then  descended  on  the  Raven  again.  This  procedure  was  repeated  four  or  five  times 
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Fig.  4.  Series  of  postures  adopted  by  a female  Black-winged  Stilt  Himantopus  himantopus  during  a 

preening  session,  Portugal,  1979 

until  the  Raven  was  about  500  m from  the  nest,  but  no  physical  contact  was  made.  The  male 
stilt  remained  at  a distance,  once  or  twice  joining  in  to  reinforce  the  female’s  attack:  both  stilts 
called  continuously.  On  a subsequent  date,  a Buzzard  Bitten  bitten  was  mobbed  at  this  nest  site, 
solely  by  the  male.  His  technique  was  quite  different:  calling  constantly,  and  flying  behind  and 
just  above  the  Buzzard,  his  legs  dangled,  and  he  attempted  to  strike  them  on  the  raptor’s  back; 
the  latter,  however,  avoided  being  hit  and  quickly  flew  out  of  the  vicinity. 

Away  from  the  nest,  the  only  aggression  seen  was  by  a male  stilt  against  a Redshank.  The 
stilt  made  repeated  attacks,  in  the  crouch-run  posture  (Hamilton  1975:  the  stilt  runs  in  a very 
hunched  posture)  and  flapping  his  wings;  each  time,  the  Redshank  retreated  a lew  metres.  The 
stilt  had  been  engaged  in  precopulatory  activity  with  his  mate,  and  his  pugnacity  spoiled  the 
first  mating  attempt:  when  he  returned  from  chasing  the  wader,  the  female  had  temporarily 
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lost  interest.  I he  stilt  seems  to  have  regarded  the  Redshank  as  a possible  rival,  perhaps  owing 
to  its  similar  shape  and  hare-part  coloration.  After  copulation,  the  male  stilt  accepted  the 
Redshank  s presence  quite  readily;  the  female  never  showed  any  signs  ol  discontent.  On  a later 
date,  another  pair  of  stilts  successfully  copulated  while  a Rufl  Philomachus  pugnax  fed  onlv  a 
metre  away. 

tolerance  1 he  stilts  seemed  relatively  docile,  ready  to  share  feeding  and  nesting  grounds  with 
a number  of  other  species,  apart  from  predators  and  potential  rival  mates.  If  another  bird 
approached  within  a metre  or  so,  the  stilt  would  adopt  an  upright  posture,  or  head-bob,  until 
individual  distance  was  restored.  I he  pair  at  \ cdor  shared  the  site  with  a pair  ol  Little  Ringed 
Plovers  Charadrius  dubius. 

escape  A few  instances  were  recorded  where  stilts  flew  away  front  too  close  an  approach  by 
Common  Sandpipers  Actitis  hypoleucos,  a Little  Egret  Egretta  garzetta  and  a Black  Kite  Milvus 
migrant.  ( )ne  female  had  to  flee  from  an  irate  Magpie  Pica  pica  by  IK  ing  to  belK  -deep  water  and 
flattening  herself  parallel  to  the  surface  to  avoid  a swoop  (fig.  2d). 

/ ntraspecific  behaviour 

The  most  common  interaction  between  stilts,  of  either  sex,  was  supplanting 
(Hamilton  1975),  which  was  recorded  even  by  moonlight,  although  the 
area  then  defended  was  much  contracted.  Only  a metre  was  tolerated 
within  a feeding  area,  and  even  then  an  individual  distance  of  1-2  m was 
maintained.  One  ol  a pair  coming  too  close  to  the  other  uninvited  elicited 
the  upright  posture  and/or  head-bobbing,  just  as  for  another  species.  The 
offending  bird,  however,  often  mimicked  its  partner’s  response,  so  that 
mutual  upright  posturing  and/or  head-bobbing  took  place.  This  may  serve 
as  an  appeasement  display,  reinforcing  the  pair  bond. 

Hamilton  ( 1975)  described  a group  mob  display  by  several  stilts;  some- 
thing similar  was  twice  observed  in  Portugal,  although  the  number  of  stilts 
taking  part  was  only  three  and  four  respectively. 

Sexual  interactions 

The  stilts  appeared  to  form  stable  pairs,  which  were  maintained 
throughout  the  period.  Sexual  behaviour  was  confined  to  the  chosen 
partner. 

pairing  That  a pair  bond  existed  was  demonstrated  by  the  sharing  ol  a feeding  area.  Very  little 
overt  pair-bonding  display  was  seen:  only  two  short  ceremonies.  First,  at  the  beginning  of 
May,  when  pair  bonds  may  have  been  strengthening,  the  male  of  a pair  feeding  about  5 m 
apart  in  shallow  water  walked  to  dry  land  and  squatted  down  in  a posture  strongly  resembling 
incubation  (fig.  5a);  the  female  immediately  rushed  up  to  him,  and  he  stood  up  when  she 
arrived;  both  then  made  pecking  actions  at  the  mud  patch  for  a few  seconds,  as  though  turning 
over  eggs;  finally,  they  separated  and  walked  off  in  opposite  directions.  Fifteen  minutes  later, 
they  rejoined  and  copulated,  but  they  never  returned  to  that  area,  and  no  evidence  of  nesting 
was  found.  On  a later  date,  this  same  pair  mated  and  separated  as  normal  (see  below),  but, 
about  20  minutes  afterwards,  they  approached  within  2 m of  each  other  and  both  adopted 
upright  postures,  as  usual;  standing  side  by  side,  however,  they  leaned  towards  and  then  away 
from  each  other,  by  tilting  the  head  and  neck  three  or  four  times,  before  parting  again  to 
resume  feeding  (fig.  5c). 

copulation  The  pre-  and  post-copulatory  displays,  described  here  fully  for  the  first  time  for 
the  Black-winged  Stilt,  are  exactly  comparable  to  those  given  by  Hamilton  (1975)  for  the 
Avocet.  All  observed  copulations  took  place  in  water,  which  seemed  necessary  for  success 
(probably  owing  to  the  bill-dipping  sequence  by  the  male).  Two  attempts  on  land  failed  well 
before  mounting  would  have  occurred.  On  the  four  successful  occasions,  the  female  always 
initiated  the  ceremony,  usually  by  adopting  her  characteristic  inclined  posture  as  the  male 
walked  past.  Once,  on  land,  a female  pecked  at  the  male's  bill  as  though  picking  at  a shared 
food  item,  and  then  led  him  into  shallow  water,  where  mating  took  place. 
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Bill-dip 
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/ 

x Preen 


Fig.  5.  Postures  and  displays  of  Black-winged  Stilts  Himantopus  himantopus,  Portugal,  1979:  a 
male  in  incubation  posture  during  pairing,  b prancing  display,  c mutual  leaning  during 

pair-bonding,  d prc-copulatory  ceremony 

As  soon  as  the  female  assumed  the  copulation  posture  (fig.  6a),  which  was  held  rigidly 
throughout,  the  male  became  very  excited,  puffing  out  his  leathers  to  appear  much  larger  than 
his  mate,  and  striding  in  semicircles  from  one  side  of  her  to  the  other,  always  passing  behind 
(fig.  5d) . Each  time  that  he  came  up  to  her  shoulder,  he  paused  to  bill-dip  and  preen  his  breast 
or  underwing  (figs.  6b,  6c,  6d).  This  cycle  was  repeated  two  to  five  times,  ending  when  the  male 
adopted  an  erect  posture  prior  to  mounting  (fig.  fie).  To  achieve  cloacal  contact,  the  male 
flexed  his  legs  so  that  the  whole  length  of  the  tarsi  rested  on  the  female's  back;  balance  was 


Fig.  6.  Pre-  and  post-copulatory  displays  of  Black-winged  Stilts  Himantopus  himantopus , 
Portugal,  1979:  a female  adopting  copulation  posture,  b male  arriving  at  female’s  shoulder,  c 
male  bill-dipping,  d male  underwing-preening,  e pre-mount  erect  posture  of  male, /coition,  g 

bills-crossed  run,  h male  and  female  separating 

maintained  by  wing-flapping  (fig.  fif) . After  dismounting,  both  male  and  female  adopted 
upright  postures  and  performed  the  bills-crossed  ceremony:  standing  close  to  the  female,  the 
male  crossed  his  bill  over  hers  and  extended  his  wing  over  her  back:  in  this  pose,  both  walked 
about  a metre,  either  directly  forward  or  in  a shallow  arc,  before  separating  (fig.  6g,  6h).  The 
male  generally  then  resumed  feeding  immediately,  while  the  female  stood  or  preened  for  some 
seconds  before  commencing  to  feed  herself.  The  whole  procedure  lasted  about  one  minute. 
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Nesting 

The  stilts  that  I studied  nested  rather  solitarily,  over  a prolonged  period 
(table  1),  in  great  contrast  to  the  social  colonies  described  by  Hamilton 
(1975),  or  that  which  I saw  in  Tunisia  (where  about  100  pairs  occupied 
some  100  ha  of  marshland:  Hollis  1977). 

The  only  nest  found  at  Vedor  (plate  5)  was  within  200  m of  a road  and  a 
cottage.  A rather  hemispherical  scrape,  about  15  cm  across  and  generously 
lined  with  dried  stalks  of  composites  (Gompositae),  rather  than  grasses,  it 
contained  four  eggs,  deposited  well  below  the  lip  of  the  nest-cup:  they 
weighed  9 g,  10.3  g,  10.3  g and  10.5  g,  respectively.  This  was  the  exact 


5.  Nest  of  Black-winged  Stilt  Himantopus  himanlopus,  Vedor,  Portugal,  1979  (P.  D.  Goriup) 


opposite  of  what  I lound  in  Tunisia,  where  the  substratum  was  deep,  soft, 
silty  clay,  and  the  nest  a platform  of  twigs  built  up  above  the  flats  (plate  6). 
These  constructions  may  represent  adaptations  to  the  likelihood  of  flooding 
and  accessibility  to  ground  predators.  On  drier  ground,  there  is  little 
chance  of  immersion,  but  eggs  are  more  vulnerable  to  mammalian 
predation  and  so  are  sunk  out  of  view.  In  the  wet,  silty  marsh,  flooding  may 
occur,  so  a platform  is  required  to  keep  the  eggs  dry,  while  the  soft 
substratum  prevents  approach  by  mammals. 


6.  Nest  of  Black-winged  Stilt  Himantopus  himantopus,  Ichkeul,  Tunisia,  1977  (P.  D.  Goriup) 
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Behaviour  of  Black-winged  Stilts 

I was  not  able  to  study  incubation  behaviour  at  Yedor  owing  to  the  site's 
very  public  nature.  Chicks  were  hatched  (1  later  found  eggshell  fragments 
near  the  nest),  and  the  continued  mob  displays  of  the  adults  indicated  their 
presence,  but  I did  not  locate  them.  I found  chicks,  however,  at  Caia. 
During  an  evening  watch,  pair  3 was  giving  prolonged  mob  displays  to 
anglers  and  shepherds  near  the  water;  as  the  disturbance  decreased 
towards  dusk,  the  male  walked  to  a hay-field  about  25  m from  the  shore, 
giving  single-note  calls;  on  his  arrival  at  the  edge,  two  one-third-grown 
chicks  appeared,  which  he  led  down  to  the  water.  I he  male  and  chicks  fed 
as  a loose  party,  within  10  m of  each  other,  while  the  female  fed  alone  about 
60  m off.  Next  morning,  only  the  parents  were  to  be  seen  in  the  backwater, 
so  1 lost  my  last  chance  of  studying  chick  behaviour.  W hen  a Black  Kite 
flew  over,  however,  the  male  performed  the  curious  prancing  display,  also 
recorded  by  Staton  ( 1945)  when  nearby  chicks  were  threatened:  calling  all 
the  time,  the  stilt  adopted  an  upright  posture,  flapping  his  wings  and 
prancing  from  one  foot  to  the  other  (fig.  5b)  for  about  ten  seconds,  until  the 
kite  was  no  longer  overhead. 


Table  1.  Activity  pattern  (excluding  feeding  and  minor  actions)  of  Black-winged  Stilts 
Himantopus  himantopus  at  two  sites  in  Portugal,  May-June  1979 


Date 

Site 

l ime  period  (omt) 

Activities 

5 

Caia 

10.00-10.45 

Pairing  behaviour  and  copulation  by  pair  1 

8 

Caia 

08.00-15.30 

Group  mob  display  (pairs  1 and  2);  copulation  and  pair 
behaviour  by  pair  1;  copulation  attempt  by  pair  2; 
female  1 bathed  and  preened  for  nine  minutes 

1 1 

Caia 

10.00-16.00 

Group  mob  display  (pair  1 and  female  2)  1 ‘panic"  be- 
haviour by  wader  flock 

Yedor 

20.00-20.30 

Mobbing  of  Raven  Corvus  corax ; mob  display  near  to 
future  nest  site 

16 

Yedor 

19.00-20.00 

Mob  display;  male  incubating  lour  eggs 

17 

Caia 

09.00-1 1.15 

Female  1 slept  for  ten  minutes 

18 

Yedor 

21.00-21.30 

Mobbing  of  Buzzard  Buteo  buteo ; mob  display;  eggs 
weighed 

25 

Caia 

20.00-22.00 

Feeding  watched  until  darkness  (sunset  21.15) 

27 

Caia 

19.30-21.00 

No  notable  behaviour 

28 

Yedor 

1 1.00-12.00 

Intermittent  mob  display;  egg-shell  fragments  near 
nest 

30 

Caia 

12.30-13.00 

No  notable  behaviour 

1 

Caia 

13.00-14.00 

Male  preening  on  one  leg 

3 

Caia 

21.00-21.30 

Copulation  by  pair  2 

7 

Caia 

19.15-20.00 

Mob  display  bv  pair  3 

9 

Caia 

06.00-07.00 

Mob  display  by  male  3.  in  half-light  (dawn  at  07. 15) 

10 

Caia 

00.15-01.00 

Full  moon:  birds  preening  and  defending  feeding  areas; 
no  mob  display  on  close  approach 

21 

Caia 

21.00-22.00 

Pair  3 with  two  one-third-grown  chicks 

22 

Caia 

09.00-1 1.00 

Prancing  display  by  male  3 

Behaviour  oj  Black-winged  Stilts 
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Vocalisations 

The  stilts’  vocabulary  was  not  large:  a few  notes,  either  singly  or  strung 
together  more  or  less  continuously,  according  to  circumstances. 
contact  A sharp  ‘krek’  or  lkek’  recalling  a Coot  Fulica  atra,  much  softer  and  quieter  when  the 
partner  or  chicks  were  close. 

alarm  During  mob  displays,  ‘kraak-kraak  ....  -kraak’  or  ‘keyack-keyack  ....  -keyack’.  The 
pitch  varied  with  frequency:  a higher  pitch  was  associated  with  a more  intense,  rapid  calling.  A 
single  ‘kee-arr’  resembling  a Sterna  tern  was  given  as  a flight  warning  when  chicks  were  present, 
but  the  parents  not  sufficiently  worried  to  produce  a full  mob  display. 

Discussion 

The  observations  above  confirmed  that  the  behaviour  of  Black-winged 
Stilts  of  the  nominate  race  in  Portugal  is  essentially  the  same  as  that 
recorded  by  Hamilton  (1975)  for  the  race  mexicanus  in  California.  Some 
feeding  techniques  previously  recorded  only  for  the  Avocet  were  used  by  the 
stilts,  and  a full  account  of  stilt  copulation  is  given.  These  new  descriptions 
provide  further  evidence  for  the  close  taxonomic  affinities  between  the 
genera  Recurvirostra  and  Himantopus  (see  Hamilton  1975). 

Summary 

Observations  were  carried  out  in  May  and  June  1979,  in  the  Alto  Alentejo  region  of  Portugal, 
on  the  feeding  techniques,  individual  activities,  social  interactions,  copulation,  nesting  and 
voice  of  Black-winged  Stilts  Himantopus  himantopus  of  the  nominate  race.  Comparisons  are  made 
with  similar  work  carried  out  on  the  race  H.  h.  mexicanus  in  California,  USA  (Hamilton  1975). 
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European  news 

This  tenth  report  includes  records  from  correspondents  in  18  European 
countries.  Records  awaiting  formal  verification  by  national  rarity 
committees  are  indicated  by  an  asterisk  (*). 

Unless  otherwise  stated,  all  records  refer  to  1981  and  to  single 

individuals 


Great  Northern  Diver  Gavia  immer  Belgium 
First  summer  record:  Nazareth  on  5th-6th 
June  1980.  Finland  Fifth  record:  in  breeding 
plumage  at  Jurmo  bird  station,  Gulf  of 
Finland,  on  lst-2nd  August*. 

White-billed  Diver  Gavia  adamsii  France 
Third  record:  Dieppe  in  March. 
Black-necked  Grebe  Podiceps  nigricollis 
Sweden  Apparently  slowly  decreasing  in 
recent  years:  probably  no  more  than  ten  pairs 
left  (none  in  Scania). 

Albatross  Diomedea  Netherlands  Second 
record:  probable  Black-browed  IJ.  melano- 
phris  at  Camperduin,  Noord- Holland,  on  30th 
November  1980*. 

Cormorant  Phalacrocorax  carbo  France  First 
breeding  record  in  continental  France:  three 
to  six  pairs  in  Lac  de  Grandlieu  in  1981. 
Shag  Phalacrocorax  aristotelis  Poland  First 
record:  adult  and  immature  near  VVtadysta- 
wowo  on  6th  February  1979. 

White  Pelican  Pelecanus  onocrotalus  Romania 
Formerly  very  common,  but  now  only  one 
colony,  of  2,500  breeding  pairs,  in  northern 
Danube  Delta. 

Dalmatian  Pelican  Pelecanus  crispus  Norway 
Second  and  third  records:  Aust-Agder  on 
13th  September  1977  and  Orrevann, 
Rogaland,  on  9th  May  1978.  Romania  Total 
of  about  200  breeding  pairs  in  three  colonies 
in  Danube  Delta  and  lake  complex  of  Razim- 
Sinoe. 

Squacco  Heron  Ardeola  ralloides  federal 
german  republic  Melldorf.  Schleswig- 
Holstein,  on  13th  May*. 

Western  Reef  Heron  Egretta  gularis  France 
Third  record:  Camargue  from  3rd-20th 
August  1980. 

Little  Egret  Egretta  gargetta  Finland  1 bird 
record:  Helsinki  on  9th  May*.  Romania 
Looked  doomed  25  years  ago.  but  by  1980. 
due  to  protection,  1,700  pairs  in  Danube 
Delta. 

Great  White  Egret  Egretta  alba  Romania 
Now  reduced  to  120  breeding  pairs  in  nine 
colonies  in  Danube  Delta. 


Grey  Heron  Ardea  cinerea  Romania  About 
400  pairs  in  Danube  Delta  and  total  of 
probably  over  1,000  pairs  in  whole  country. 

Purple  Heron  Ardea  purpurea  Romania  Over 
800  pairs  in  1 3 colonies  in  Danube  Delta;  also 
breeds  elsewhere,  especially  along  the 
Danube. 

White  Stork  C iconia  ciconia  Poland  Increase 
in  Upper  Silesia:  number  of  pairs  in  about 
14, 000  km2  between  Opole  and  Cracow,  367 
in  1928,  654  in  1934  and  774  in  1975.  Sweden 
High  numbers:  70  records  in  1980  compared 
with  30-40  during  1975-79  (no  breeding 
records  since  1954).  Switzerland  In  1980, 
62  nests,  1 15  young  ringed. 

Glossy  Ibis  Plegadis  Jalcinellus  Poland  First 
record  for  southern  Poland  in  20th  century: 
adult  near  Milicz  on  14th  October  1979. 
Romania  Reduced  to  only  about  4,000  pairs 
in  nine  colonies  in  Danube  Delta;  similarly 
decreased  along  River  Danube. 

Spoonbill  P/atalea  leucorodia  Romania  Only 
one  colony,  of  20  pairs,  known,  in  area  of 
Razim  Lake,  but  isolated  colonies  away  from 
other  herons  may  exist. 

Mute  Swan  Cvgnus  olor  Malta  Record  noted 
as  December  1978  (Brit.  Birds  72:  590)  was 
actually  in  January  1979. 

Bewick’s  Swan  Cvgnus  columbianus  Sweden 
First  record  of  nominate  race:  adult  near 
Vaxjoon  3rd  April  1979. 

Bean  Goose  Anser  Jabalis  Spain  Wintering 
total  of  2,600  on  stubble  near  Zamora,  left  on 
19th  February. 

Lesser  White-fronted  Goose  Anser 
erythropus  Finland  Remarkable  decrease  since 
carlv  1960s:  now  seen  regularly  only  at  one 
site  in  spring  (60-80  most  in  a day);  else- 
where, accidental  in  both  spring  and 
autumn. 

Snow  Goose  Anser  caerulescens  Netherlands 
Flock  of  18  near  Andijk,  Noord-Holland. 
during  18th-26th  April  1980  included  one 
ringed  as  gosling  in  Manitoba,  Canada,  in 
summer  1977. 


[Bril.  Birds  75:  25-30.  January  1982] 
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Barnacle  Goose  Branta  leucopsis  fini.and 
High  passage  numbers:  19,000  from  one 
point  on  21st  May  (average  for  whole  north- 
easterly spring  passage,  20,000  per  annum 
during  1977-81;  in  autumn  usually  only  500- 
2,000). 

Brent  Goose  Branta  bemicla  Finland  High 
passage  numbers:  45,000  from  one  point  on 
24th  May  (whole  EX  1,  spring  passage  along 
Gulf  of  Finland  totalled  80,000-110,000 
annually  during  1977-81). 

Ruddy  Shelduck  Tadorna  Jerruginea  Malta 
Seventh  record:  December  1980. 

Gadwall  Anas  strepera  bei.gilm  Breeding 
expansion:  now  breeding  in  four  counties  of 
Flanders  (first  Belgian  breeding  was  in 
1972). 

Teal  .4««r  crecca  Norway  first  record  of 
X'earctic  race  A.  c.  carolinensis:  Lavangen, 
Troms, on  12th  June  1979. 

King  Eider  Somateria  spectabi/is  Sweden  High 
numbers:  about  40  in  1980,  after  standstill  in 
late  1970s. 

Steller’s  Eider  Polystida  stelleri  federal 
german  republic  Amrum,  Schleswig- 
Holstein,  on  1st  May*.  Finland  High 
numbers  continuing:  50  males  and  50 
females  at  Lagskar  bird  station,  Aland,  com- 
pared with  peak  of  30  males  and  120  females 
or  second-year  males  in  spring  1979;  only 
odd  singles  in  the  1960s,  but  in  1977-81  150- 
300  noted  on  EXE  spring  migration  along 
Gulf  of  Finland.  Netherlands  First  record: 
male  paired  to  female  Eider  Somateria 
mollissima  at  Schiermonnikoog,  Friesland, 
during  25th-29th  May*.  Sweden  Highest 
ever  numbers:  175  in  1980. 

Common  Scoter  Melanitta  nigra  Malta  Sixth 
record:  December  1980. 

Bufflehead  Bucephala  albeola  France  First 
record:  male  near  Rulfec,  Brennc,  from  14th- 
22nd  March  1980,  perhaps  an  escape. 
Barrow’s  Goldeneye  Bucephala  islandica 
Finland  Only  records  (1958  and  1964)  now 
rejected. 

Ruddy  Duck  Oxyura  jamaicensis  France 
More  and  more  regular  (five  records  in  1980- 
81),  probably  British  birds. 

White-headed  Duck  Oxyura  leucocephala 
fini.and  Only  record  (1971)  now  rejected. 
Black  Kite  Alilvus  migrans  Belgium  Second 
Flanders  breeding  record:  Bazel  in  1980  (first 
was  in  1976,  Brit.  Birds  72:  276). 

Red  Kite  Alilvus  milvus  Czechoslovakia 
First  breeding  in  20th  Century  in  west 
(Bohemia  and  Moravia):  confirmed  breed- 
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ing  in  1976  and  1977  in  southern  Moravia; 
unsuccessful  breeding  in  1979  in  southwest 
Bohemia  and  southern  Bohemia;  and 
breeding  in  southern  Bohemia  in  1981. 
Sweden  Breeding  numbers:  50  pairs  (42 
successful)  in  1980  and  54  pairs  (49  suc- 
cessful) in  1981,  when  record  number  of 
young  fledged. 

Pallas’s  Fish  Eagle  Haliaeetus  leucoryphus 
Netherlands  1979  record  (Brit.  Birds  72: 
276-277)  now  rejected. 

Griffon  Vulture  Gyps  / ulcus  federal 
german  republic  First  record  since  before 
1936:  Bockenen,  Lower  Saxony,  on  20th 
August*.  Spain  Census  in  spring  1979 
produced  total  of2,283  nests  and  estimate  for 
Iberia  of  3,240  breeding  pairs  (9,250 
individuals).  Switzerland  Thierrens  from 
30th  April  to  19th  May*  and  Bex  on  10th 
May*,  no  ring,  but  perhaps  an  escape. 
Short-toed  Eagle  Circaetus  gallicus  France 
One  nest  in  Brittany  in  spring  1981.  Sweden 
Smedby,  Oland,  on  14th  September  1980. 
Switzerland  Two  at  Laucuen  on  10th  J une* 
and  one  over  Basle  on  30th  July*. 

Montagu’s  Harrier  Circus pygargus  Denmark 
Good  breeding  season:  about  50  pairs 
(normally  20-30  pairs).  Sweden  Increase  in 
breeding  numbers  continues:  50  pairs  in  1980 
and  55  pairs  in  1981 . 

Goshawk  Accipiler  gentilis  Denmark  Xow  so 
common  (about  350  pairs)  that  hunters  are 
pressing  for  some  form  of  population 
restriction. 

Tawny  Eagle  Aquila  rapax  NORWAY  First 
record:  Drammen,  Buskerud,  on  8th  August 
1973. 

Booted  Eagle  Hieraaetus  pennatus  Sweden 
Third  to  seventh  records:  all  in  south  Scania 
in  1980,  involving  at  least  two  and  probably 
three  individuals  (one  light,  one  dark  and  one 
probably  light  intermediate  phase). 

Bonelli’s  Eagle  Hieraaetus  pennatus  Finland 
Only  record  (1964)  now  rejected. 

Red-footed  Falcon  Falco  vespertinus 
Denmark  Highest  spring  numbers  ever:  at 
least  125  (perhaps  up  to  250),  four  to  five 
times  as  many  as  in  a normal  ‘good  year’. 
Yugoslavia  Flock  of  about  50  near  Bled  on 
15th  May. 

Lanner  Falco  biarmicus  Sweden  First  record 
(but  thought  to  be  escape):  Cetteron  during 
31st  August  to  9th  September  1980  (one  of 
pale  North  African  races). 

Quail  Coturnix  coturnix  Denmark  Five  records 
in  May  on  Myin,  where  not  noted  every  year, 
may  indicate  heavy  influx,  federal  german 
republic  Many  more  singing  males  than 
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usual  in  north.  Sweden  Low  numbers  in 
1980:  only  1/  heard,  the  smallest  number 
since  1968. 

Andalusian  Hemipode  Turnix  sylvatica 
SPAIN  Considered  extinct  in  Spain,  but  one 
captured  in  Donana  dunes  and  others 
observed  in  Huelva  department. 

Baillon’s  Crake  Porzana  pusilla  federal 
GERMAN  republic  Seven  males  heard  at  one 
site  in  Lower  Saxony  during  July.  Finland 
First  record:  Parikkalaon  3rd-4th  July. 
Crane  Grus  grus  spain  Counts  from 
November  1979  to  March  1980  produced 
total  of  14,751  in  44  localities. 

Collared  Pratincole  Glareola  pratincola 
Sweden  Sixth  and  seventh  records:  Getteron 
on  10th  July  1980  and  Farhult,  Scania,  on 
26th  August  1980. 

Black-winged  Pratincole  Glareola  nordmanni 
Finland  I’welfth  record  and  first  in  spring: 
Oulu  on  41st  May  1980  (Collared  Pratincole 
Glareola  pratincola  never  recorded  in  Finland). 
Sweden  Seventh  record:  Stockviken, 

Gotland,  on  8rd-4th  June  1980. 

Kentish  Plover  Charadrius  alexandrinus 
Sweden  Breeding  numbers  stable  (five  to  12 
pairs,  all  in  Scania)  since  1975. 

Greater  Sand  Plover  Charadrius  leschenaultii 
France  Third  record:  Baie  de  Somme  on 
17th  May  1980.  Sweden  Fourth  record: 
Falsterbo on  12th  July*. 

Lesser  Golden  Plover  Pluvialis  dominica 
Sweden  Third  record:  Foteriken,  Scania,  on 
23rd  September  1980. 

Golden  Plover  Pluvialis  apricaria  Belgium 
First  breeding  since  1910:  Limburg. 
Sociable  Plover  Chettusia  gregaria  Poland 
Third  record:  Pawtowice,  near  Les/.no,  on 
19th  October  1980  (second  was  at  Nysa, 
Silesia,  on  5th  October  1976). 

Knot  Calidris  canutus  Yugoslavia  Second 
post- 1964  record  for  Slovenia:  adult  near 
Ormoz  from  29th  July  to  4th  August. 
Broad-billed  Sandpiper  Limicola  Jalcinellus 
Malta  Third  record:  July  1980.  Yugoslavia 
Probably  first  record  for  Slovenia:  near 
OrmoS  on  18th  August. 

Woodcock  Scolopax  rusticola  spain  More 
numerous  than  formerh  supposed  in 
Cantabrian  Mountains:  52  new  sites  with 
rod ing  observed  in  May  1981. 

Terek  Sandpiper  Xenus  cinereus  federal 
german  republic  Heertc,  Lower  Saxony,  on 
12th  May*.  Latvian  ssr  Second  record:  Lake 
Labanas  in  May  (where  there  were  three  in 
May  1980). 


Wilson’s  Phalarope  Phalaropus  tricolor 
Norway  First  record:  county  More  og 
Romsdal  on  20th  May  1980. 

Mediterranean  Gull  Lams  melanocephalus 
Norway  Second  and  third  records:  both 
second-years  at  Molen,  Vestfbld,  on  21st 
April  1979  and  19th  May  1979  (first  and 
fourth  records  already  noted,  Brit.  Birds  73: 
259). 

Laughing  Gull  Lams  atricilla  swedes 
Second  record:  juvenile  at  Stora  Ror.  Oland. 
on  14th  October  1980. 

Franklin’s  Gull  / .arus  pipixcan  Norway 
Second  record:  Molen,  \ estfold,  on  24th 
December  1979  (first  concerned  two  in  June 

1979,  Brit.  Birds  73:  259).  swedes  Second 
record:  ill  subadult  at  Skalderviken.  Scania, 
on  2nd  August  1980,  trapped  on  13th.  died 
on  23rd. 

Little  Gull  / .arus  minutus  Norway  Breeding 
record  in  Rogaland  in  1976  (Brit.  Birds  71: 
255)  now  accepted  only  as  attempted 
breeding;  again  attempted  in  Rogaland  in 
June  1979. 

Ring-billed  Gull  Lams  delau  arensis  swedes 
f irst  record:  third-year  near  Goteborg  on 
28th  April  1978. 

Herring  Gull  Lams  argentatus  Latvian  ssr 
Colonising  new  areas  and  habitats: 
previously  confined  to  peat  bogs,  but  now 
breeding  on  coastal  lakes,  fish-ponds, 
railway  bridge  and  on  old  piers  in  Riga. 
Poland  Further  increase  and  spread  (cf.  Brit. 
Birds  71:  256):  along  Baltic  coast  and  also 
inland  (near  Kostrzyn  and  in  middle  section 
of  River  Vistula-Wisfa). 

Ross’s  Gull  Rhodostethia  rosea  Netherlands 
Second  record:  Camperduin,  Xoord- 

Holland.  on  17th- 18th  January*  (regarded 
as  probably  the  same  as  that  at  Filey  Brigg. 
North  Yorkshire,  on  7th-8th  December  1980. 
Brit.  Birds  74:  160).  Sweden  First  record: 
adult  at  Olmeviken,  Lake  Yanern,  in  June*. 
Ivory  Gull  Pagophila  eburnea  federal 
german  republic  Probably  first  German 
record:  Svlt,  Schleswig-Holstein,  on  20th 
April  1980*. 

Little  Tern  Sterna  albijrons  Yugoslavia  First 
confirmed  breeding  in  Slovenia:  nest  and  two 
eggs  near  Ormoz  in  June,  later  destroyed  by 
high  water. 

Whiskered  Tern  Chlidonias  hybridus  Norway 
First  record:  county  Telemark  on  8th  June 

1980. 

Black  Tern  Chlidonias  niger  Netherlands 
Total  of 80, 000-90, 000  in  three  roosts  around 
Ijsselmeer  on  16th  August  1980. 
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White-winged  Black  Tern  Chlidonias 
leucopterus  Poland  Further  increase:  475  pairs 
in  Biebrze  Marshes  in  1979  and  some  small 
new  colonies  elsewhere  in  east  (see  also  Brit. 
Birds  72:  278-279). 

Turtle  Dove  Streptopeha  turtur  Sweden 
Record  numbers:  about  200  (50  on  Oland)  in 
1980. 

Barn  Owl  Tylo  alba  Sweden  Now  not 
breeding:  only  singles  at  two  localities,  both 
in  Scania. 

Bee-eater  Merups  apiaster  France  Breeding 
attempt  near  Brest  in  spring  1981. 

Middle  Spotted  Woodpecker  Dendrocopos 
medius  Finland  Only  record  (1946)  now 
rejected. 

Hoopoe  Lark  Alaemon  alaudipes  Malta 
Fourteenth  record:  October  1980  (tenth  to 
thirteenth  records  were  all  in  1977,  Brit.  Birds 
1 1 : 256,  585). 

Red-rumped  Swallow  Hirundo  daurica 
Netherlands  Fourth  record:  Gamperduin, 
Noord- Holland,  on  27th  May*  (previous 
three  were  also  all  in  May,  in  1954,  1967  and 
1978). 

House  Martin  Delichon  urbica  Malta  First 
breeding  record:  in  1981,  two  pairs  built 
nests  at  Mosta’s  Square  and  at  least  three 
young  fledged  from  one  nest. 

Olive-backed  Pipit  Arithus  hodgsoni  Finland 
First  record:  two  at  Siippi  bird  station  on 
22nd  October  1980.  Norway  Second  record: 
Vigra,  More  og  Romsdal,  on  1 3th  J une  1971. 
Citrine  Wagtail  Motacilla  citreola  Greece 
Female  at  Karamoti,  Nestos  Delta,  on  3rd 
May  1981  (reported  by  Lars  Svensson). 
Thrush  Nightingale  Luscinia  luscinia 
Belgium  First  records:  Blokkersdijk- 

Antwerpen  on  10th  May  (cf.  increases  in 
breeding  numbers  and  range  in  Norway  and 
Sweden,  Brit.  Birds  70:  348-349;  73:  577). 
Nightingale  Luscinia  megarhynchos  Norway 
Third  record:  singing  at  Lista,  Vest-Agder, 
on  14th  and  16th  June  1977  (cf.  increase  in 
vagrancy  in  Sweden,  Brit.  Birds  72:  592). 
White-throated  Robin  Irania  gutturalis 
Sweden  Third  record:  singing  male  at 
Dettern,  Lake  Vanern,  in  June*. 

Black  Redstart  Phoenicurus  ocbruros  Finland 
New  breeding  species:  a few  pairs  in  south- 
west in  past  ten  years  (cf.  range  expansion  in 
Denmark,  Bril.  Birds  72:  279). 

Stonechat  Saxicola  torquata  Finland  Recent 
increase:  only  eight  recoids  up  to  1968;  52 
(two-thirds  in  autumn)  during  1969-80; 
influx  of  eight  in  September-October  1980, 
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all  S.  t.  maura/ stejnegeri.  Norway  Second  to 
fourth  records  of  S.  t.  maura/ stejnegeri:  2nd 
November  1977,  lst-2nd  October  1978  and 
16th- 18th  October  1979.  Sweden  High 
numbers  of  eastern  races:  eight  records 
(involving  nine  birds)  of  .S',  t.  maura/ stejnegeri 
in  1980,  including  female  at  Utklippan  on 
3rd  June. 

Blue  Rock  Thrush  Montico/a  solitarius 
Sweden  First  record:  Hoburgen,  Gotland, 
from  22nd-25th  April*. 

Siberian  Thrush  Zoothera  sibirica  Poland 
Flock  of  17  males  on  Biebrza  Marshes  on 
20th  March  1978. 

Ring  Ouzel  Turdus  torquatus  faeroe  islands 
First  breeding  record:  two  pairs  in  1981 . 
Black-throated  Thrush  Turdus  ruficollis 
Netherlands  Second  record  of  T.  r.  atrogu- 
laris:  Groningen  during  30th  March  to  4th 
April.  Poland  Adult  male  at  Ghobienia,  near 
Leszno,  on  29th  January  1980. 

Fieldfare  Turdus  pilaris  Poland  Gontinues  to 
increase  in  Lower  Silesia  where,  before  1970, 
was  only  scarce  and  local  breeder  (cf.  range 
expansion  in  Austria,  France,  the  Low 
Gountries,  Romania  and  Yugoslavia). 
Romania  Range  extension:  breeding  50  km 
northwest  of  Bra§ov  and  in  Paltini§  near 
Sibiu  (cf.  Brit.  Birds  73:  260). 

Lanceolated  Warbler  Locustella  lanceolata 
Finland  Second  and  third  records:  near 
Helsinki  from  28th-30th  June  and  Vartsila 
from  lst-2nd  August  (first  was  from  9th- 1 1th 
July  1971). 

Grasshopper  Warbler  Locustella  naevia 
Denmark  At  least  twice  as  many  as  normal, 
especially  in  west. 

River  Warbler  Locustella  fluviatilis  Sweden 
Third  consecutive  year  with  high  numbers: 
81  singing  in  1980  ( cf.  Brit.  Birds  73:  577). 
Aquatic  Warbler  Acrocephalus  paludico/a 
Norway  Second  record:  Ringebu,  Oppland, 
on  16th  June  1977.  Sweden  Tenth  record: 
Falsterboon  19th  August  1980. 

Paddyfield  Warbler  Acrocephalus  agricola 
Finland  Second  record:  Lagskar  bird  station, 
Aland,  on  4th  June*  (first  was  in  same  place 
on  5th  June  1980). 

Blyth’s  Reed  Warbler  Acrocephalus 
dumetorum  Finland  Repeated  hybridisation 
with  Marsh  Warbler  .4.  palustris : hybrid 
young  reared  in  1979-81  at  Lappeenranta;  in 
1979,  for  instance,  three  out  of  44  male 
Blyth's  Reed  were  paired  to  female  Marsh 
(Ornis  Fennica  57:  26-32).  Latvian  ssr  High 
numbers  in  east:  found  in  nearly  every  10km 
square,  although  in  summer  1980  found  in 
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only  some.  Sweden  In  1980,  18  singing 
(bringing  all-time  total  to  about  1 10). 

Marsh  Warbler  Acrocephalus  palustris 
FINLAND  See  Blyth’s  Reed  Warbler. 

Great  Reed  Warbler  Acrocephalus  arundi- 
nacetts  Sweden  Record  year:  about  205 
singing  (80  at  Lake  Takern)  in  1980  (part  of 
continuing  increase,  see  Brit.  Birds  71:  586; 
73:577). 

Olivaceous  Warbler  Hippolais  pallida 
Finland  Only  record  ( 1957)  now  rejected. 
Booted  Warbler  Hippolais  caligala  Finland 
First  record:  singing  male  near  Helsinki  on 
4th  June. 

Icterine  Warbler  Hippolais  icterina  faf.roe 
islands  First  record:  summer  1981. 
Melodious  Warbler  Hippolais  polyglolta 
Belgium  First  proved  breeding:  Namur 
province,  where  singing  males  present  for 
several  years  (cf.  range  expansion  in  Switzer- 
land, Brit.  Birds  70:  496;  73:  577). 

Subalpine  Warbler  Sylvia  cant  i/Ians  Sweden 
Sixth  to  eighth  records:  three  males  in  May- 
June*. 

Sardinian  Warbler  Sylvia  melanocephala 
Sweden  First  record:  adult  male  at  Ottenby 
from  21st  May  to  5th  June  1980. 

Desert  Warbler  Sylvia  nana  federal  German 
republic  First  German  record:  male  on 
Bottsand,  Schleswig-Holstein,  from  21st 
June  to  8th  July,  built  two  nests*.  Sweden 
Second  to  fourth  records:  at  Hartso-Enskar 
from  1 9th-2 1st  October  1980,  at  Hallands 
Vadero,  Scania,  on  2nd  November  1980,  and 
at  Ottenby  from  4th- 1 1th  November  1980. 
Pallas’s  Warbler  Phylloscopus  proregulus 
BELGIUM  Third  record:  Knokke  on  19th 
November  1980.  federal  german  republic 
Scharhorn,  Elbe  Estuary,  from  20th-23rd 
October  1980.  Netherlands  Three  near 
Harlingen,  Friesland,  on  26th  and  28th 
October  (none  during  1977-79  after  annual 
records  during  1973-76). 

Yellow-browed  Warbler  Phylloscopus 
inornatus  Netherlands  Largest  influx  since 
1967:  about  20  in  autumn  1980  (average  of 
about  four  per  year  during  1970-79). 

Dusky  Warbler  Phylloscopus Juscatus  Belgium 
First  record:  Knokke  on  12th  October  1979. 
Pied  Flycatcher  Ficedula  hypoleuca  Belgium 
Exceptional  breeding  numbers:  36  breeding 
records  in  Flanders  in  1980  (see  also  Brit. 
Birds  74:  262). 

Bearded  Tit  Panurus  hiarmicus  Norway  First 
record:  two  in  county  Ostfold  on  3rd  June 
1980. 


Willow  Tit  Pams  monlams  Norway  Invasion: 
noted  at  several  localities  in  autumn  1980, 
including  record  total  of  139  ringed  at  Molen 
observatory,  Vestfold. 

Isabelline  Shrike  Lanins  isabellinus  Finland 
Second  record:  Ronnskar  bird  station.  Gulf 
of  Finland  from  21st-23rd  October  1980* 
(first  was  in  May  1980).  Sweden  First  record: 
juvenile  at  Grasgard,  Otland.  on  18th- 19th 
October  1980. 

Lesser  Grey  Shrike  Lanius  minor  Estonian 
ssr  First  records  since  1952  and  first  proved 
breeding:  pair  in  Tartu  district  on  6th  May 
1979;  pair  in  Polva  district  on  3rd  June  1980. 
probably  a second  pair  carrying  food  on  15th 
June,  and  with  three  fledged  young  on  21st 
June. 

House  Sparrow  Passer  domesticus  faeroe 
islands  ‘Declining  very  much.' 

Brambling  Fringilla  montifringilla  Czecho- 
slovakia First  confirmed  breeding:  near 
Kladno,  central  Bohemia,  singing  male  on 
20th  June  1980  and  four  fledglings  being  fed 
by  pair  of  adults  on  18th  August;  also  other 
Bramblings  found  elsewhere  in  late  spring 
and  summer  1980. 

Siskin  Carduelis  spinus  Norway  Record 
passage:  at  Molen  observatory.  Yestfold, 
273,000  counted  in  autumn  1980.  four  times 
previous  record  (autumn  1979).  Switzer- 
land Low  numbers:  far  fewer  in  1980/81 
than  in  1979/80. 

Two-barred  Crossbill  Loxia  leucoptera 
Finland  Signs  of  irruption:  about  100  at 
Tauvo  bird  station.  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  in  late 
July  to  early  August.  Sweden  Largest  ever 
invasion:  650  in  autumn  and  winter  1979 
(also  noted  in  Finland  and  Denmark.  Brit. 
Birds  72:  592;  73:  260). 

Scarlet  Rosefinch  Carpodacus  erythrmus 
Denmark  At  least  15  singing  males  at  Born- 
holm; four  males  at  new  site  in  Zealand,  but 
only  one  or  two  irregularly  at  former  best  site 
there.  Yugoslavia  Further  expansion  east- 
wards and  southwards:  male  singing  near 
Ptuj  in  June  1980  and  in  May  and  June  1981; 
singing  male  and  a female  at  Lake  of 
Cerknica  (cf.  range  expansions  in  Austria. 
Norwav.  France  and  Belgium.  Brit.  Birds  74: 
263). 

Black-tailed  Hawfinch  Eophona  migratoria 
Sweden  First  record:  male  singing  at  Gotska 
Sandon,  Gotland,  in  late  May*,  considered 
to  be  an  escape. 

Lapland  Bunting  Calcarius  lapponicus 
faeroe  islands  One  pair  possible  breeding 
in  1981. 
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Snow  Bunting  Plectrophenax  nivalis  FAEROE 
islands  Maximum  often  pairs  in  1981. 

Cretzschmar’s  Bunting  Emberiza  caesia 
Finland  First  record:  male  at  Lieksa  on  19th 
May. 

Rustic  Bunting  Emberiza  rustica 
Netherlands  High  numbers:  five  records 
(nine  individuals)  during  21st  September  to 
14th  October.  Sweden  Probably  most 
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southerly  breeding  ever:  at  least  one  and 
possiblv  two  pairs  bred  in  Floran,  60°  1 5 ' N 
(part  of  range  expansion,  see  Brit.  Birds  71: 
587,  and  note  first  breeding  in  Estonian  SSR 
in  1979,  Brit.  Birds  72:  592). 

Blue  Grosbeak  Guiraca  caerulea  Sweden  First 
record:  adult  male  at  Studsvik  on  5th  July 
1980,  considered  most  likely  to  be  an  escape. 
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Breaking  if  not  a rule  then  at 
least  a general  tendency,  let  ; 
us  identify  last  month’s  mystery 
photograph  in  the  first  sentence,  as  | 
a Long-tailed  Duck  Clangula  hyema-  % 

/is.  This  is  not  a particularly  difficult 
species  to  identify;  on  two  counts,  || 
this  is  probably  just  as  well.  First,  it 
is  likely  to  turn  up,  usually  singly, 
almost  anywhere  on  the  coast  or  in-  || 
land  from  September  to  May. 

Secondly,  it  has  the  most  complex 

set  of  plumages — both  through  its  immature  stages  and  when  adult — of  any 
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ol  the  ducks.  It  is  fortunate  that  there  is  no  other  species  with  which  it  can 
readily  be  confused,  in  whatever  plumage  it  is  seen. 

I he  male,  when  it  has  its  long  tail,  is  superficially  like  the  male  Pintail 
Anas  acuta,  but  the  latter  is  much  larger  and  at  no  time  does  the  male 
Longtail  exhibit  the  combination  of  dark  head,  long  white  neck-stripe  and 
breast,  and  black  rear.  In  flight  too  there  is  a marked  difference:  the  Pintail 
having  a speculum  edged  with  white,  the  Longtail  having  all-dark  wings. 

Female  and  immature  Longtails  do  resemble  the  equivalent  plumages  of 
Harlequin  Histrionicus  histrionicus  and  Bufllehead  Bucephala  albeo/a.  Both  of 
these  extremely  rare  visitors  to  Britain  are,  however,  smaller,  especially  the 
latter.  Harlequins  develop  a small  white  patch  on  the  ear-coverts  at  an  early 
age,  a feature  never  shown  by  a Longtail,  and  are  also  much  darker, 
especially  underneath.  Longtails  have  white  or  whitish  underparts  in  all 
plumages.  Buffleheads  have  a much  larger  white  face  patch,  behind  the  eye. 
whereas  the  white  on  Longtails’  faces  invariably  includes  the  eye. 
Furthermore,  Buffleheads  show  white  on  the  wing  in  flight. 

Thus,  any  small,  dark-winged  duck  with  a rounded  head  and  steep 
forehead,  and  white  or  whitish  underparts,  will  be  a Longtail,  regardless  of 
its  other  plumage.  The  fun  then  comes  in  deciding  just  which  of  the  many 
plumages  the  bird  is  in,  and  what  sex.  BW’P  devotes  two  whole  pages  to 
plumages  and  moults.  There  are  four  per  year  in  adult  males  and  females, 
and  at  least  four  per  sex  on  the  journey  from  juvenile  to  adult.  There  is  also 
considerable  variation  in  timing  and  extent  of  some  of  the  moults! 

7.  Mysterv  photograph  62.  Identify  the  species.  Answer  next  month 
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The  presence  of  some  long  scapular  feathers  shows  that  this  indiv  idual 
was  a male.  It  was  photographed  in  North  Yorkshire  in  May  1981  by  Dr 
R.  J.  Chandler.  Its  untidy  head  pattern  indicates  that  it  was  in  its  first  year, 
moulting  into  first-summer  plumage.  MAO 


Notes 


Behaviour  of  Golden  Plovers  in  strong  wind  On  16th  November  1968, 
during  gale-force  winds  and  rain,  I visited  Stithians  Reservoir,  a bleak  and 
exposed  locality  near  Truro,  Cornwall.  At  close  range  for  about  two  hours, 
I watched  a group  of  about  800  Golden  Plovers  Pluvialis  apricaria  inside  the 
confines  of  the  reservoir.  To  avoid  the  main  force  of  the  gale  they  sought 
some  shelter  in  a shallow  pan-shaped  depression  in  muddy  ground.  There 
was  restless  movement  among  them,  resulting  sometimes  in  small  numbers 
taking  flight  only  quickly  to  return  and  resettle,  but  they  also  uttered  a 
continuous  ringing  ‘song’,  the  noise  varying  in  relation  to  the  severity  of  the 
wind  and  the  rain  storm:  often  very  loud,  at  other  times  less  so.  I have 
consulted  the  literature,  but  have  failed  to  locate  records  of  similar 
behaviour  involving  Golden  Plovers.  Bernard  King 

Gull  Cry,  9 Park  Road,  Newlyn,  Penzance,  Cornwall 

Juvenile  Arctic  Skua  scavenging  inland  during  hard  weather  On  4th 

January  1979,  I was  driving  along  the  main  road  from  Holt  to  Fakenham, 


8.  Juvenile  Arctic  Skua  Stercorarius  parasiticus  feeding  on  road-casualty  corpse  of  rabbit 
Oryclolagus  cuniculus , Norfolk,  January  1979  (B.  T.  Mahn) 
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Norfolk.  Just  west  of  the  village  of  Sharrington,  I passed  a juvenile  Arctic 
Skua  Stercorarius  parasiticus  feeding  on  the  carcase  of  a rabbit  Oryctolagus 
cuniculus  on  the  other  side  of  the  road.  I reversed  my  car  until  I was  opposite 
the  skua.  It  continued  to  feed,  unconcerned  by  my  presence,  as  I watched  it 
for  several  minutes.  Each  time  a vehicle  passed,  the  skua  flew  out  of  the 
way,  alighted  on  the  snow  on  the  roadside,  and  returned  to  the  carcase  a few 
seconds  later.  After  a while,  I fetched  Tim  Mahn,  who  took  a series  of 
photographs  (plate  8).  Although  The  Handbook  states  that  Arctic  Skuas 
take  dead  mammals  and  birds,  it  was  probably  the  severe  weather 
conditions  that  caused  this  young  one  to  scavenge  carrion  on  a main  road 
1 1 km  inland.  A.  R.  Lowe 

Flat  4 , Upcot  House,  Bath  Road , Marlborough , W iltshire 

Feeding  behaviour  of  Skylarks  in  hard  winters  In  severe  conditions 
during  the  three-day  period  from  31st  December  1978  to  2nd  January  1979, 
a considerable  influx  of  Skylarks  Alauda  arvensis  crossed  or  passed  WNW 
along  the  Sussex  coast.  A few  joined  Greenfinches  Carduelis  chloris,  Linnets 
C.  cannabina  and  Meadow  Pipits  Anthus  pratensis  feeding  on  the  steep,  in 
places  almost  vertical,  chalk  cliff-face  east  of  Brighton.  After  mid  morning, 
a slight  thaw  made  this  the  only  large  area  free  of  snow,  exposing  seeds  from 
such  plants  as  sea  stock  Matthiola  sinuata,  slender  thistle  Carduus  tenuijlorus 
and  sea  beet  Beta  vulgaris.  During  the  cold  winter  of  1 946/47,  on  the  saltings 
of  the  River  Adur  at  Shoreham,  West  Sussex,  many  Skylarks  were  feeding 
at  the  base  of  sea  asters  Aster  tripolium,  on  seeds  dislodged  by  Linnets  feeding 
on  the  seed-heads  above.  Frequently  one  of  the  Skylarks  flew  up  and 
fluttered  on  the  seed-heads  of  the  plants,  presumably  having  noted  and 
adopted  the  feeding  methods  of  the  Linnets.  L.  P.  Alder 

31  Hopton  Road,  Upper  Cam,  near  Dursley , Gloucestershire  GUI  5PD 

Sand  Martins  mobbing  Collared  Doves  The  note  by  Dr  J.  T.  R. 

Sharrock  (Brit.  Birds  71:  221)  prompts  me  to  record  the  following.  During 
late  July  to  September  1978,  at  Barrow  Haven,  south  Humberside,  flocks  of 
Sand  Martins  Riparia  riparia  were  regularly  seen  chasing  Collared  Doves 
Streptopelia  decaocto  over  an  area  of  reed-beds  and  surrounding  hawthorn 
Crataegus  monogyna  scrub.  Collared  Doves  nest  in  the  scrub  and  singles 
regularly  Hew  across  the  area  where  the  martins  were  feeding  or  resting 
before  or  after  roosting,  in  the  evening  or  early  morning.  When  a dove  flew 
over  the  area,  the  martins  would  rise  in  a tightly  packed  flock  and  chase  it, 
twittering  loudly,  for  up  to  V2  mile  (800m)  before  returning  to  the  roost. 
This  behaviour  was  like  that  shown  to  a local  Kestrel  Falco  tinnunculus, 
which  the  flying  dove,  with  its  long  tail,  may  have  seemed  to  resemble  to  the 
martins.  Turtle  Doves  S.  turtur  also  flew  over  the  roost,  but  I never  saw  them 
pursued  in  a similar  manner.  G.  P.  Catley 

Graemar,  Southend,  Goxhill,  south  Humberside  DXI9  7LT 

Peter  Prokop  has  drawn  our  attention  to  a contribution  by  A.  Festetics  on  the  subject  of 
Collared  Doves  being  mobbed  by  passerines  around  Vienna  ( Om . Milt.  25:  185-186).  See  also 
page  37.  Eds 
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Unusual  nest-site  of  Grey  Wagtail  In  June  1978,  my  husband  and  I 
recorded  nests  and  ringed  broods  of  Grey  Wagtails  Motacilla  cinerea  along  a 
number  of  rivers  in  Go.  Wicklow.  Most  nests  were  in  typical  sites,  less  than 
10m  from  running  water.  One  pair,  however,  nested  on  the  upper  reaches  ol 
the  Avonberg  River  in  Glenmalur,  where  the  steep  southern  slope  is 
covered  by  6-  to  8-m-high  conifer  plantations  coming  right  down  to  the 
river.  The  nest  was  about  ‘25  m up  the  slope  and  at  least  100m  lrom  the 
river,  in  a ruined  stone-built  guard-  or  gatehouse  within  the  plantation;  it 
was  placed  about  10m  above  ground  in  a square  niche  in  the  inner  wall  of 
the  ruin.  W hen  the  nest  was  found,  the  parent  wagtails  were  feeding 
well-grown  young,  and  in  one  hour’s  watching  every  food-gathering  trip 
was  made  to  the  river  at  a point  some  200m  below  the  site:  a round  trip  of 
at  least  500m.  W hile  each  of  these  nest-site  features  has  previously  been 
noted  individually  (Dr  S.  Tyler  in  litt.),  I believe  this  is  the  hrst  time  a nest 
in  such  a position  has  been  recorded.  Anne  Goodall 

3 Kettleby  View,  St  Helen’s  Park,  Brigg,  Lincolnshire 

Kingfishers  Alcedo  atthis  sometimes  nest  some  distance  from  water,  and  this  may  not  be 
unusual  for  Grey  Wagtails  also,  although  we  have  been  unable  to  find  any  reference  to  it  in  the 
literature.  Eds 


Pied  Wagtail  driving  other  passerines  from  bird-table  From  2nd  to 
11th  January  1979,  a period  of  cold  weather  with  temperatures  below' 
freezing,  at  Seal,  Kent,  a Pied  Wagtail  Motacilla  alba  visited  my  bird-table 
daily,  arriving  at  daybreak  and  not  leaving  until  nightfall.  Throughout  this 
period,  it  allowed  no  other  bird  to  feed  at  the  table,  including  Nuthatches 
Sitta  europaea,  Starlings  Stumus  vulgaris  and  thrushes  Turdus.  As  soon  as  other 
birds  came  to  the  table,  the  wagtail  rushed  at  them  with  head  held  down.  It 
allowed  other  birds  to  feed  below  the  table,  but  at  times  appeared  ‘bored’ 
with  defending  the  table  and  flung  itself  down  on  them  before  returning  to 
its  position.  At  times,  the  w'agtail  left  the  table  for  short  periods  to  huddle  in 
the  bottom  of  a hedge,  but  flew  up  and  drove  off  other  birds  as  soon  as  they 
approached  the  table.  All  birds  gave  in  to  the  wagtail’s  rushing  attacks, 
some  trying  to  return,  but  without  success.  No  combat  was  ever  observed; 
Blue  Fits  Parus  caeruleus  were  the  only  species  to  hold  their  ground  at  the  first 
attack,  but  alw  ays  gave  way  at  the  second,  the  wagtail  driving  off  up  to  five 
at  a time.  I did  not  see  the  wagtail  feed,  apart  from  an  occasional  peck  at  a 
crumb.  David  E.  Patten 

Pine  Knoll,  Hall  Hill , Seal,  Sevenoaks,  Kent 

The  pugnacity  of  Pied  Wagtails  has  been  noted  before  (c.g.  persistently  attacking  Dipper 
Cinclus  cinclus,  Brit.  Birds  7 1 : 539),  but  the  observations  bv  Mr  Patten  are  an  extreme  example. 
Kds 


Blackbirds  ‘playing’  Dr  J.  T.  R.  Sharrock’s  observation  of  a Blackbird 
Turdus  merula  ‘playing’  with  a leaf  by  repeatedly  picking  it  up  and  tossing  it 
in  the  air  (Brit.  Birds  73:  355)  is  paralleled  by  my  own  observation  of  a male 
Blackbird  at  Great  Carlton,  Lincolnshire,  at  07.00  GMT  on  7th  October 
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1957  and  by  similar  observations  by  A.  Dobbs  in  Nottingham  in  December 
1965  (Brit.  Birds  59:  154-155).  ' K.  G.  Spencer 

18  St  Matthew  Street . Burnley.  Lancashire 

In  view  of  the  note  by  Dr  J.  T.  R.  Sharrock  (73:  355),  the  following 
observations  may  be  of  interest.  On  28th  July  1965,  at  Worthing,  W est 
Sussex,  a juvenile  Blackbird  was  toying  with  a ball  of  dead  grass,  which  was 
repeatedly  picked  up  and  allowed  to  blow  away,  the  bird  hopping  up  and 
down,  suggesting  a kitten  at  play.  On  8th  October  1965,  near  Bristol,  Avon, 
a first-winter  male  Blackbird  pulled  up  a white-painted  wooden  garden 
label  and  tossed  it  about.  Dead  leaves  were  also  toyed  with,  the  bird  leaping 
into  the  air  and  turning  through  180°  to  face  the  opposite  wav  on  landing. 

D.  W arden 

Centaur , Ham  Lane.  Bishop  Sutton.  Bristol  HSIH  ITZ. 


I he  observation  of  the  Blackbird  playing  with  a leaf  (73:  355)  recalled 
similar  behaviour  which  I observed  concerning  a Blackbird  which  had 
recently  lost  its  nest  and  eggs.  The  nest  was  in  an  old  car  and  the  pair  was 
incubating  a clutch  of  four  eggs.  The  car  was  towed  away  and.  for  an  hour 
or  so  afterwards,  the  pair  spent  periods  of  up  to  a minute  seizing  large  leaves 
and  throwing  them  over  their  backs,  pursuing  them  vigorously  and  tossing 
them  in  the  air  again.  The  cock  bird  soon  disappeared,  but  the  hen  spent  the 
rest  of  the  day  in  the  area  and  frequently  engaged  in  the  leaf-tossing 
behaviour.  E.  M.  Raynor 

Priors  Mead.  Nash  Meadow.  South  l \ arnborough.  Hampshire 

Female  Blackbird  eating  peanut  shells  and  swallowing  peanuts 
whole  During  the  hard  weather  of  early  1979,  in  my  garden  at  Boston, 
Lincolnshire,  I spent  20  minutes  watching  a female  Blackbird  Turdus  merula 
smashing  and  eating  an  old,  empty  peanut  shell.  Its  method  was  very  much 
like  that  of  a Song  Thrush  T.  philomelos  attacking  a snail  shell:  it  dealt  the 
shell  hammer  blows  on  a paved  path,  and  held  it  by  one  edge  while 
slamming  it  down  on  the  flagstones.  When  shell  splinters  flew,  it  hurried 
after  them  and  swallowed  them  eagerly.  I did  not  see  the  behaviour 
repeated,  but  suspect  that  no  more  shells  were  present.  I have  also  seen  the 
same  Blackbird  swallow  five  peanuts  whole  in  quick  succession;  try  to  eat 
from  mesh  nut-bags,  with  determined  efforts  to  drag  the  bags  whole  from 
the  bushes;  and  greedily  eat  banana.  This  female  was  the  largest  of  six 
Blackbirds  resident  in  the  garden  at  the  time.  John  Kiddif.r 

5 Hardiway.  Boston.  Lincolnshire  PE21  9rl 

Grey-and-white  juvenile  Reed  Warbler  On  30th  July  1978.  at  Leighton 
Moss,  Lancashire,  a trainee  ringer  captured  what  he  initially  thought  was  a 
Lesser  Whitethroat  Sylvia  curruca.  It  proved,  however,  to  be  a juvenile  Reed 
Warbler  Acrocephalus  scirpaceus  with  its  primaries  not  quite  fully  grown,  the 
normal  rufous  coloration  replaced  by  Lesser  Whitethroat-likegrev  (with  no 
contrast  between  back  and  rump)  and  the  underparts  whiter  than  normal 
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Reed  Warblers.  Robert  Spencer  (in  lilt.)  has  never  heard  of  any  trapped 
Reed  Warblers  with  plumage-tone  aberrations. 

The  problems  of  field  identification  of  such  an  individual  are  self- 
apparent.  Peter  Marsh 

16  Hinde  Street , Lancaster 


Willow  Warbler  bathing  in  dew  At  07.30  GMT  on  24th  April  1978,  in  a 
garden  at  Burnley,  Lancashire,  1 saw  from  20m  a Willow  Warbler 
Phylloscopus  trochilus  bathing  in  a clump  of  alpine  plants  on  which  dew  was 
clearly  visible;  it  then  flew  to  a tall  rose  bush,  where  it  dried  itself  before 
descending  to  some  rather  rough  grass,  where  it  fed  and  dew-bathed 
alternately  before  departing.  While  bathing,  it  used  the  typical  motions  of  a 
bathing  passerine.  K.  G.  Spencer 

18  St  Matthew  Street,  Burnley,  Lancashire 

Multiple  nests  of  Spotted  Flycatchers  Following  my  note  on  multiple 

nests  of  Spotted  Flycatchers  Muscicapa  striata  at  Northlew  Manor,  Devon, 
from  1972  to  1975  (Brit.  Birds  69:  36):  in  1976  two  flycatchers  removed  the 
bottoms  from  all  four  nests,  half  built  up  the  sides  again,  then  started  four 
new  nests  at  the  other  end  of  the  ledge  and  finally  lined  one;  four  young 
fledged.  As  before,  none  of  the  other  nests  was  used  for  a second  clutch,  but 
a further  nest  was  built  in  nearby  ivy  Hedera  helix , from  which  three  young 
fledged.  In  1977,  no  nests  were  built  on  the  ledge.  In  1978,  the  flycatchers 
built  six  nests  on  the  left  side  of  the  ledge:  three  perfect  and  lined,  two 
perfect  and  unlined,  and  one  a large,  half-formed  pad  of  material;  five 
young  fledged  from  one.  None  of  the  nests  was  used  for  a second  clutch. 
During  the  winter,  the  1978  nests  were  removed  by  grey  squirrels  Sciurus 
carolinensis.  In  1979,  the  flycatchers  built  four  complete  nests,  unlined  and 
all  touching,  in  the  right-hand  corner  of  the  ledge;  they  destroyed  the 
fourth,  leaving  three  complete,  lined  nests  51  cm  in  total  length.  By  2nd 
June,  there  were  four  warm  eggs  in  one  and  one  cold  egg  in  the  adjoining 
nest;  on  16th,  I removed  four  dead  young;  the  following  day,  I found  new 
nest  material  in  the  far  left-hand  corner;  by  18th,  there  were  eight  unlined 
nests,  and,  two  days  later,  ten  unlined  nests  (total  length  122  cm); -five 
young  fledged  from  one  and  the  adults  built  another  nest  in  the  ivy  for  their 
second  clutch.  In  1980,  the  flycatchers  built  two  nests  in  the  right-hand 
corner  of  the  ledge  and  had  three  eggs  in  one  by  3rd  June,  the  other 
becoming  half-filled  with  moss  and  other  material.  Christine  Martin 

Northlew  Manor,  near  Okehampton , Devon  EX203PP 

Magpie  chasing  and  probably  catching  House  Sparrow  C.  B.  Pulman 
stated  that  Magpies  Pica  pica  rarely  kill  apparently  healthy  birds  (Brit.  Birds 
71:  363).  On  l()th  May  1974,  in  my  garden  at  Southport,  Merseyside,  I 
observed  an  adult  Magpie  chasing  a strongly  flying  adult  female  House 
Sparrow  Passer  domesticus  in  the  manner  of  a raptor  such  as  a Merlin  Fa/co 
columbarius.  I he  sparrow  was  evading  the  Magpie  only  by  a series  of  quick 
turns.  I watched  them  both  for  30  seconds,  then  lost  sight  of  them.  Some 
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two  minutes  later,  the  Magpie  returned  with  a dead  House  Sparrow — 
presumably  the  same  individual — in  its  bill.  Malcolm  Thomas 

37  Park  Avenue,  Southport,  Merseyside  PR99EF 

House  Sparrows  chasing  Collared  Doves  Recent  reports  by  Dr  J.  T.  R. 

Sharrock  {Brit.  Birds  71:  221),  M.  A.  Ogilvie  (Brit.  Birds  73:  416)  and 
Kathleen  Hollick  (Brit.  Birds  73:  417)  of  other  species  attacking  Collared 
Doves  Streptopelia  decaocto  make  it  worth  recording  that  in  Baghdad,  Iraq, 
well  within  the  heartland  of  the  species  range  before  its  spread  began  about 
a century  ago,  the  doves  arc  habitually  chased  by  House  Sparrows  Passer 
domesticus.  Both  species  are  among  the  commonest  found  in  the  citv,  feeding 
everywhere  in  streets  and  gardens.  When  living  there  from  1959  to  1962,  I 
became  so  used  to  seeing  Collared  Doves  flying  away  from  where  they  had 
been  feeding,  hotly  pursued  by  a sparrow,  that  1 regarded  the  phenomenon 
as  commonplace  and  took  no  careful  notes  of  circumstances.  The  doves, 
however,  seemed  to  take  flight  voluntarily  without  attack  by  the  sparrows, 
but,  as  soon  as  they  took  ofl,  a sparrow  was  alter  them  until  both  were  out  of 
sight.  Maybe  the  sparrows  mistook  the  doves,  once  on  the  wing,  for  a 
predator,  but  I find  this  explanation  unconvincing,  because  I do  not  think 
that  they  would  react  to,  say,  a Sparrowhawk  Accipiter  nisus  by  following  it  in 
flight.  House  Sparrows  and  Collared  Doves  must  have  occupied  the  same 
habitat  in  Baghdad  for  so  long  that  by  now  the  sparrows  ought  to  have 
become  accustomed  to  the  peaceful  nature  of  the  doves;  in  any  case  both 
species  feed  together  amicably.  S.  Marchant 

PO  Box  123,  Moruya,  NSW 2537,  Australia 

1 louse  Sparrows  also  chase  other  birds.  In  London,  Stanley  Cramp  has  noted  them  chasing 
feral  Rock  Doves  Columba  livia.  Woodpigeons  C.  palumbus,  Blackbirds  Turdus  merula  and 
Starlings  Sluruus  vulgaris.  D.  Summers-Smith  (1963,  The  House  Sparrow,  p.  14)  noted  "At  this 
time  [b\  end  of  October]  too  the  adults  are  frequently  to  be  seen  chasing  birds  of  other  species, 
particularly  Starlings  but  also  Jackdaws  [Conus  monedula]  and  pigeons;  presumably  much  of 
this  behaviour  is  territorial  in  origin  and  the  chased  bird  is  being  seen  off  the  premises  by  the 
owner  sparrow,  usually  the  male.'  See  also  a note  concerning  Sand  Martins  Riparia  riparia 
mobbing  Collared  Doves  on  page  33.  Lds 
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Identification  of  Shy  Albatross  The  chapter  in  Frontiers  oj  Bird  Identifica- 
tion on  albatross  identification  (Warham  et  at.  1980)  prompts  me  to  record 
the  following.  On  26th  January  1979,  I studied  several  Shy  Albatrosses 
Diomedea  cauta  that  flew  past  our  vessel  in  the  southeast  Atlantic  (32°  27'S, 
16°  35' E)  in  the  presence  of  the  ship-following  Yellow-nosed  D.  chloro- 
rhynchos  and  Black-browed  Albatrosses  D.  melanophris.  Unlike  the  last  two, 
the  Shy  Albatrosses  always  planed  past  the  vessel,  disregarding  the 
scramble  for  food  scraps,  thus  making  comparative  observations  extremely 
difficult,  or  often  impossible.  T he  fact  that  observations  are  often  made  at 
considerable  distances  and  in  harsh  or  weak  light  serves  to  stress  the 
importance  of  finding  easily  observable  field  marks.  The  most  distinctive 
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character  of  Shy  Albatross  is  the  presence  of  a black  pre-axillary  notch 
formed  by  a bulbous  basal  extension  of  the  otherwise  thin  black  leading 
edge  on  the  underwing,  a feature  illustrated  several  times,  both  in  articles 
and  in  held  guides  (McLachlan  & Liversidge  1978;  Tuck  & Heinzel  1978; 
Sinclair  1979;  Warham  et  al.  1980).  When  confronted  with  an  albatross 
with  dark  upperwing  and  mantle  (mollymawk-type),  the  combination  of 
thin  dark  underwing  margins  and  a striking  black  notch  on  the  underwing 
at  the  base  of  the  leading  edge  is  diagnostic  of  Shy.  These  two  characters  are 
easily  observable  at  great  distances  and  in  poor  light  and  are  obviously 
much  more  helpful  than  the  oft-quoted  blue-grey  tinge  of  the  lateral  bill- 
plates  or  the  contrast  between  shadowed  eye  and  pale  crown.  J . A.  Kieser 
Glenanda  Shopping  Center,  Vorster  Avenue,  Glenanda  2190,  Johannesburg, 

South  Africa 
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Dr  John  Warham  has  commented  that  a small  dark  mark  at  the  base  of  the  leading  edge  of 
the  wing  is  indeed  a useful  character,  known  for  quite  a long  time  by  those  accustomed  to 
identifying  mollymawks.  1 1 is  mentioned  in  The  Handbook  oj  Australian  Sea  Birds  (1971),  and  is 
specifically  referred  to  as  a characteristic  of  all  three  subspecies  ( cauta , salvini  and  eremita ) ofShy 
Albatross  in  New  Zealand  Albatrosses  and  Petrels  (1974)  and  in  Southern  Albatrosses  and  Petrels 
(1978).  Eds 

Post-juvenile  moult  of  Rose-coloured  Starling  The  last  paragraph  in 
‘M  ystery  photographs’  45  (Brit.  Birds  73:  409)  suggests  some  tentative 
explanations  for  the  occurrence  of  Rose-coloured  Starlings  Sturnus  roseus  in 
late  autumn  and  early  winter  in  apparently  unseasonal  full  juvenile 
plumage.  I would  suggest,  however,  that  the  facts  known  about  the  moult  of 
starlings  are  basically  correct:  juveniles  (and  adults)  have  just  one  moult 
each  year:  a complete  one  in  late  summer  to  autumn.  The  juvenile  Rose- 
coloured  would  moult  into  an  adult-like  winter  plumage  with  bufffringes, 
which  wear  off  in  spring  to  reveal  the  pink  and  glossy-black  plumage  of 
summer.  The  Starling  S.  vulgaris  does  the  same,  acquiring  summer  plumage 
by  abrasion  of  the  white-tipped  winter  plumage.  I feel  a more  likely 
explanation  for  the  existence  of  juvenile  plumage  in  late  autumn  is  the 
timing  of  this  moult.  It  seems  likely  that  the  Rose-coloured  Starling,  owing 
to  its  early  departure  from  the  breeding  quarters  (Ali  & Ripley  1972),  is  one 
of  the  several  species  of  passerine  that  do  not  perform  their  moult  until 
arrival  on  their  wintering  grounds.  Any  individuals  carried  in  the  opposite 
direction  towards  Britain  may,  therefore,  delay  this  moult  until  the 
migration  ceases.  The  seemingly  inaccurate  statement  in  The  Handbook,  that 
the  juveniles  moult  completely  ‘August  to  October’,  may  be  correct  for 
on-course  migrants,  but  not  lor  vagrants  in  western  Europe.  In  contrast, 
the  Starling  is  a generally  much  later  migrant,  and  has  time  for  the 
complete  moult  before  migration. 

In  1958-79,  there  have  been  13  accepted  records  of  juvenile  Rose- 
coloured  Starlings  in  Britain  and  Ireland,  all  between  23rd  August  and  9th 
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November.  Of  these,  only  one  showed  active  wing-  and  tail-moult:  an 
individual  trapped  on  Bardsey,  Gwynedd,  in  early  October  1979.  This  bird 
was  very  peculiar  (plates  9-11).  The  left  wing  had  four  new,  virtually 
fully-grown  inner  primaries;  the  rest  of  the  wing  was  old.  The  feathers  of  the 
right  wing  were  all  old,  except  for  the  innermost  primary,  which  was  just 
two-thirds  grown.  I he  tail  was  old  except  for  two  fully-grown  new  outer 
feathers  on  the  right  side.  The  only  other  details  of  moulting  juveniles  in 
Britain  come  from  two  trapped  on  Fair  Isle,  Shetland:  one  on  15th 
November  1929  had  symmetrical  wing  moult,  the  inner  two  primaries 
being  replaced,  but  one  tertial  moulted  out  of  sequence  on  the  right  wing, 
and  the  tail  an  erratic  mixture  of  new  and  old  feathers  fully-grown;  the 
other,  on  28th  October  1938,  was  in  the  same  stage  of  symmetrical  wing- 
moult,  but  no  tail-moult;  neither  showed  any  sign  of  body-moult.  As  most 
passerines  should  normally  moult  in  a very  strict  and  symmetrical  order, 
these  examples  of  late  and  asymmetrical  moult  might  be  due  to  some 
disruption  of  the  bodily  functions  controlling  moult,  caused  by  the  stress  of 
being  a totally  ‘off-course’  vagrant. 

Another  possible  and  often-argued  explanation  is  that  at  least  some 
individuals  arc  ‘escapes’.  Goodwin  (1956)  stated  ‘the  Rosy  Starling  has 


9-1 1.  Rose-coloured  Starling  St  it  runs  roseus,  Gwynedd,  ( Jetober  1979  (M . .1.  Peacock  &,  top  ng/it, 

G.  M.  Tucker ) 
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been  often  for  sale’;  conversely,  England  (1974)  stated  ‘Does  not  deserve  its 
reputation  as  “inevitably  an  escape”  though  possible.  Not  a ready  breeder 
in  captivity,  so  immatures  less  suspect.’  (The  dullness  often  noted  in  adults 
could  be  caused  equally  by  the  buff-tipped  winter  plumage  obscuring  the 
pink,  or  by  very  worn  summer  plumage,  especially  in  a bird  delaying  its 
moult,  as  by  loss  of  pigmentation  or  ‘condition’  through  captivity.)  The 
state  of  the  left  wing  of  the  Bardsey  individual  (plate  1 1 ) further  exacerbates 
the  argument:  three  of  the  old,  central  primaries  are  broken  offin  a line,  and 
this  line  of  breakage  continues  across  the  other  two  whole,  outer  primaries. 
Goodwin  ( 1956)  discussed  the  difference  between  feather  breakage  caused 
by  captivity,  which  is  often  random,  and  what  he  termed  ‘fretmarking',  a 
natural  process  caused  basically  by  interrupted  feather  growth.  Svensson 
(1975)  called  the  process  ‘fault-barring’  and  explained  it  fully:  if  feather 
growth  is  halted  in  fledglings  (which  are  growing  their  rectrices  and 
remiges  simultaneously),  then  distinct  lines  are  visible  across  the  feathers, 
these  often  being  lines  of  weakness  where  a feather  will  break  or  wear  more 
readily.  The  Bardsey  individual  has  convincing  natural  fault-barring 
(rather  than  random  breakage)  on  one  wing,  but  no  sign  of  this  on  the 
other  wing  or  tail,  which,  theoretically,  it  should  have. 

My  thanks  are  due  to  M.  j.  Rogers,  who  provided  much  information 
from  the  British  Birds  Rarities  Committee  hies.  P.J.  Roberts 

Bardsey  Bird  Observatory,  via  Aberdaron,  Pwllheli,  Gwynedd LL538DE 
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Lesser  coverts  of  Pallas’s  Reed  Bunting:  correction  The  significance  of 
the  colour  of  the  lesser  coverts  of  Reed  Bunting  Emberiza  schoeniclus  as  a 
distinguishing  feature  from  Pallas’s  Reed  Bunting  E.  pallasi  was  unknown 
to  me  when  I wrote  earlier  (Brit.  Birds  72:  98-100).  Vaurie  (1956,  Amer.  Mus. 
Nov.  22:  5-6)  gave  the  lesser  coverts  as  the  most  conspicuous  colour  differ- 
ence separating  males,  those  of  Pallas’s  being  ‘ashy  grey  or  blackish’; 
Svensson  (1975,  Identification  Guide  to  European  Passerines)  gave  the  lesser 
coverts  of  Pallas’s  as  ‘ash-grey  (male)  or  huffish  grey-brown  (female)’;  a 
worn  female  on  Fair  Isle,  Shetland,  had  grey  lesser  coverts  (Brit.  Birds  73: 
402-408);  and  40  specimens  at  the  National  Museum  of  Natural  History, 
Washington,  have  lesser  coverts  ‘dark  grey  (male)  or  greyish  brown 
(female)’  (C.  Wilds  in  litt.).  On  returning  to  Mongolia  in  1979,  I found  that, 
in  bright  light,  the  lesser  coverts  of  adult  female  and  juvenile  Pallas’s  Reed 
appeared  ‘warm  brown’  (Brit.  Birds  73:  398-401),  but  appear  buifish-grey 
or  brownish-grey  on  two  photographs  I took,  and  blackish  on  one  adult 
male.  I conclude  that  my  original  statement  was  erroneous  and  that  the 
colour  of  the  lesser  coverts  serves  as  a distinction  between  Reed  and  Pallas’s 
Reed  Buntings.  I am  grateful  to  C.  Wilds  for  raising  this  issue. 

Alan  R.  Kitson 
12  Hillside  Terrace,  Steyning,  West  Sussex 


• ♦ ♦ 
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alpine  accentors  in  Sussex.  On  three  days  during  April  1921,  I had  the  pleasure  of  watching, 
olten  at  very  close  quarters  and  so  clearly  identifying — an  Alpine  Accentor,  Prunella  c.  collaris , 
on  the  Headland  at  Seaford.  1 he  first  meeting  was  on  7th  April,  when,  as  I walked  the  beach,  a 
rather  slim-looking,  insignificant  and  dull-coloured  little  bird  was  detected  a good  way  ahead 
Hitting  along  close  in  under  the  bluff  I ts  flight  and  general  ‘cut-  partook  to  some  extent  of  those 
attributes  of  the  Hedge-Sparrow,  with  a ‘dash’  of  Pipit  thrown  in;  and  1 recognised  it  instantly 
as  a species  hitherto  unknown  to  me.  Opportunely  it  alighted  on  a ‘fall’,  and  then  a nearer 
approach,  combined  with  binoculars,  at  once  revealed  its  true  identity.  It  was  absurdlv  tame, 
if  nervous,  especially  of  a Kestrel,  which  at  the  time  was  hovering  above  the  cliff.  Constantly  on 
the  search  for  food  amongst  the  boulders  of  broken  chalk  littering  the  base  of  the  bastion,  the 
little  stranger  now  and  then,  especially  when  it  spied  a lurking  insect  ( 1 suppose)  some  way  off, 
moved  so  very  nimbly  that  even  at  distances  of  only  about  12  paces  I was  for  some  little  time 
puzzled  as  to  whether  it  hopped  or  ran,  so  crouching  was  its  gait.  Eventually,  however.  I felt  no 
doubt  whatever  on  the  score  of  hopping  (or  jumping)  being  the  mode  of  progression.  Between 
whiles  the  bird  liked  to  stand  on  a block  or  boulder,  or,  as  on  further  acquaintance  ( 18th  April 
and  20th),  on  some  irregular  grassy  slope  at  the  summit  of  the  steep;  in  fact,  it  mostly- 
patronised  the  crown  ol  the  Head.  But  it  always  stood  very  low;  so  low,  in  fact,  that  squatting 
was  immediately  suggested,  though  I do  not  believe  that  that  posture  was  ever  actually- 
adopted.  Be  that  as  it  may,  practically  no  leg  was  ever  seen,  generally  only  the  feel,  which  were 
often  splayed,  being  on  view,  whilst  sometimes  none  of  these  appendages  was  visible.  Perhaps 
this  species’  legs  are  markedly  short — out  df  proportion,  in  fact,  to  the  rest  of  the  body.  When 
thus  at  rest,  far  from  looking  even  tolerably  slim,  the  bird  assumed  a puffy,  dishevelled,  not  to 
say  dumpy,  sort  of  appearance,  by  reason  of  most  of  its  feathers  seeming  to  lie  loosely  and,  so  to 
speak,  disjointedly  on  it;  the  flank-feathers,  for  instance,  were  pushed  out  and  then  slightly  up 
and  over  the  margins  of  the  wings  . . . On  16th  March  1922,  I again  met  with  P.  c.  collaris  in 
Sussex — this  time,  on  the  cliff  at  Rottingdean.'  John  Walpole-Bond.  (Bril.  Birds  25:  225-226, 
January  1932) 
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New  feature:  ‘Points  of  view’  We  intend  to  start  a new  regular  feature  in 
British  Birds  in  which  readers  can  express  their  opinions  on  topical  or 
general  matters  about  which  they  feel  strongly.  The  regularity  of  this 
feature  w ill  depend  upon  the  number  of  suitable  contributions  w hich  are 
submitted.  We  do  not  guarantee  publication;  indeed,  we  hope  to  receive 
several  submissions  each  month,  from  which  we  shall  select  only  the  best, 
the  most  interesting  or  the  most  stimulating  for  inclusion  in  BB. 

Do  you  feel  strongly  about  some  ornithological  matter?  If  so,  write  out 
your  views  now.  Published  texts  will  be  subject  to  the  usual  subediting,  but 
authors  need  not  avoid  controversial  matters:  this  feature  will  carry  the 
disclaimer  that  ‘Opinions  expressed*  are  those  of  the  author  and  are  not 
necessarily  those  of  British  Birds' . 

Texts  (preferably  typewritten)  should  be  double-spaced,  with  wide 
margins,  and  be  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 

The  popular  feature  ‘Viewpoint’  called  for  long  texts  by  well-known 
people,  many  of  whom,  it  transpired,  were  too  busy  to  write  long  texts! 
‘Points  of  view’,  therefore,  will  consist  of  much  more  succinct  comment: 
texts  should  keep  strictly  within  the  required  length  oj  150  to  400  words. 
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Bird  Illustrator  of  the  Year  Amateur  and 
professional  artists  are  invited  to  submit  four 
line-drawings  suitable  for  reproduction  in 
British  Birds  (pen-and-ink  or  scraperboard,  but 
not  pencil  or  wash).  The  subjects  should  be 
birds  recorded  in  the  west  Palearctic  (Europe, 

North  Africa  and  the  Middle  East).  Exact  size  is 
important:  drawings  will  be  published  at  the 
following  sizes:  (width  X depth  in  cm)  12.2  X 13.7,  10.9  X 4.6  and  5.3  X 
4.0,  but  those  submitted  should  be  ‘half-up’  (IV2  times)  or  double  these 
dimensions.  Each  set  of  four  drawings  should  include  at  least  one  of  each  of 
the  three  sizes.  Entries  will  be  judged  as  sets.  The  announcements  of  the 
1979  and  1980  winners  {Brit.  ' Birds  72:  403-409;  73:  380-384)  included 
suggestions  intended  to  help  future  entrants. 

The  judging  panel  will  consist  of  Robert  Gillmor,  Norman  Arlott  and  Dr 
J.  T.  R.  Sharrock. 

The  winner  w ill  receive  £75  and  an  inscribed  salver,  and  the  two  runners- 
up  will  receive  £40  and  £25.  All  three  artists  w41 1 also  be  invited  to  attend  the 
award  presentation  at  a Press  Reception  at  The  Mall  Galleries  in  London, 
where  a selection  of  the  drawings  will  be  on  display.  Artists  whose  work  is 
displayed  will  also  be  welcome  to  attend  the  reception,  which  in  previous 
years  has  provided  a very  happy  occasion  for  meeting  many  of  our  top  bird 
artists.  The  winners’  entries  will  also  be  displayed  subsequently  in  the 
annual  exhibition  of  the  Society  of  Wildlife  Artists  at  The  Mall  Gallery. 

Entries  will  remain  the  copyright  of  the  artists,  but  are  accepted  on  the 
understanding  that  they  may  be  reproduced  free  in,  on  the  cover  of,  or  for 
the  promotion  of  British  Birds.  If  accompanied  by  a suitable  stamped  and 
addressed  envelope,  all  drawings  will  be  returned  to  the  artists,  but  any 
selected  for  possible  use  in  British  Birds  may  be  retained  for  up  to  1 2 months 
after  the  award  presentation. 

Each  drawing  must  be  marked  clearly  on  the  back  with  the  artist’s  name 
and  address  (and  date  of  birth  if  aged  under  21,  see  ‘The  Richard 
Richardson  Award’,  below),  the  identity  of  the  species  and  any  other 
relevant  information  about  the  illustration.  The  closing  date  will  be  31st 
March  1982;  the  set  of  four  drawings  should  be  sent  to  ‘Bird  Illustrator  of 
the  Year’,  Fountains,  Park  Lane,  Blunham,  Bedford  MK.44  3NJ. 


The  Richard  Richardson  Award  To  encourage  young,  up-and-coming 
bird  artists,  a special  award  (a  checjue  and  a book  to  the  total  value  of  £50) 
will  be  presented  for  the  best  work  submitted  for  the  ‘Bird  Illustrator  of  the 
Year'  competition  (see  above)  by  an  artist  aged  under  21  years  on  31st 
March  1982.  The  winner’s  entries  will  be  displayed  in  the  annual  exhibition 
ol  the  Society  of  Wildlife  Artists  at  the  Mall  Gallery.  This  award  is  in 
memory  ol  the  famous  Norfolk  ornithologist  and  bird-artist,  the  late  R.  A. 
Richardson.  The  rules  for  entry  are  exactly  the  same  as  for  ‘Bird  Illustrator 
ol  the  Year’  and  entries  by  persons  under  21  will  automatically  be 
considered  for  both  awards. 
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British  BirdShop  Subscribers’  support  of  our  special  book  offers  and  the 
Peterson  Sound  Guide  offer  has  significantly  increased  the  journal’s  income 
and  enabled  us  to  have  extra  pages  of  papers  and  notes.  We  hope  that  we 
have  also  provided  a useful  service  to  our  readers. 

I hese  offers  will  continue;  indeed,  we  intend  to  increase  the  number  and 
variety  of  items  available  through  British  Birds.  New  items  will  be 
announced  within  the  main  text  under  the  heading  of ‘British  BirdShop*. 
but  the  continuing  offers  w ill  be  listed  monthlv  in  an  order  form  on  the  first 
of  the  advertising  pages  at  the  back  of  the  issue  (page  v in  this  issue). 

Please  support  BB  by  using  this  service  whenever  we  offer  an  item  that 
you  want.  By  doing  so,  you  will  be  helping  us  to  provide  a bigger  British 
Birds  each  month. 

‘Birds  of  the  Western  Palearctic’  By  special  arrangement  with  Oxford 
l niversity  Press,  subscribers  can  now  order  Bit  P volumes  1 and  2 from 
British  BirdShop  (see  page  v). 

‘Frontiers  of  Bird  Identification’  Macmillan  London  Ltd  has  just 
informed  us  that  this  title,  which  has  been  temporarib  out  of  print,  is 
expected  to  be  available  again  during  Januarv  1982;  the  new  price  will  be 
£8.95. 

Bird  Photograph  of  the  Year  The  closing  date  for  entries  is  Saturday  3()th 
January  1982.  For  details  of  the  rules,  see  page  542  in  the  December  1981 
issue  of  British  Birds. 

Best  recent  black-and-white  bird-photographs  The  closing  date  for 
submission  of  prints  lor  the  twenty-third  annual  selection  is  31st  March 
1982.  Photographers  may  submit  as  many  black-and-white  prints  as  they 
wish.  The  following  details  should  be  written  on  the  back  of  each  print: 
photographer’s  name  and  address,  species,  county  (or  country,  if  taken 
abroad),  month,  year,  and  technical  details,  such  as  make  and  size  of 
camera,  make  and  focal  length  of  lens,  type  of  film  material,  exposure  and 
approximate  distance  from  the  subject.  Prints  will  be  retained  in  the 
editorial  office  as  part  of  the  reference  collection  and  for  possible  future  use 
in  the  journal  unless  a request  for  return  is  noted  on  the  back  of  each  print 
and  a suitable  stamped  and  addressed  envelope  is  supplied,  bn  tries  should 
be  addressed  to  ‘Best  recent  work'.  Fountains,  Park  Lane,  Blunham, 
Bedford  M K44  :t\J. 

Front  cover  designs  for  sale  The  original  unframed  drawings  of  the 
pictures  on  the  front  cover  of  BB  are  for  sale  each  month  in  a postal  auction. 
The  pictures  are  usually  1 Vi  or  two  times  the  published  size.  These  sales 
help  not  only  the  artists,  but  also  BB.  since  the  artists  donate  20%  to  the 
journal.  It  is  also  a way  for  BB  readers  to  acquire — for  themselves  or  as  a 
present  for  a friend — top-class  bird  art  at  very  reasonable  prices.  During 
the  past  year,  successful  postal  bids  have  ranged  from  £ 1 1.50  to  £91.00;  the 
average  has  been  £39.  Why  not  send  in  your  bid  each  month?  Send  your 
name,  address  and  telephone  number  and  your  bid  (no  money  at  this 
stage),  to  arrive  before  the  last  day  of  the  month,  to  Cover  Bid.  Fountains, 
Park  Lane,  Blunham,  Bedford  MK44  3NJ. 
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Young  Ornithologists  of  the  Year  The  judging  for  this  annual  competi- 
tion, run  by  the  YOG  and  sponsored  by  BB,  was  carried  out  by  Dr  J.  T\  R. 
Sharrock  and  Peter  Holden  in  late  October.  Entrants  had  to  answer  a 
series  of  questions  posed  in  the  YOG  magazine  Bird  Life  and  submit  their 
notes  on  three  months’  birdwatching  in  a defined  area.  The  winners,  in 
the  usual  three  age-groups,  were  as  follows: 

Up  lo9  years  1st  Miranda  Wade  (Studley,  Warwickshire) 

2nd  Alan  Hudson  (Whitchurch,  Shropshire) 

3rd  Matthew  Jefferson  (Totnes,  Devon) 

10  to  12  years  1st  Matthew  Tostevin  (Swindon,  Wiltshire) 

2nd  Rowena  Wade  (Studley,  Warwickshire) 

3rd  = David  Blackledge  (Wigan,  Lancashire) 

3rd  = Roy  Taylor  (Warrington,  Cheshire) 
l'3years  or  more  1st  Janet  Bower  (Sheffield,  South  Yorkshire) 

2nd  Sean  O’Donnell  (Maidstone,  Kent) 

3rd  Julie  Gresswell  (Whiston,  Merseyside) 

Never  before  have  two  members  of  the  same  family  appeared  among  the 
winners  and  runners-up,  so  special  congratulations  should  go  to  Miranda 
and  Rowena  Wade,  junior  winner  and  intermediate  2nd  respectively. 
Matthew  Tostevin  also  created  history  by  being  awarded  first  place  in  two 
age-groups  (he  was  junior  winner  in  1978,  Brit.  Birds  72:  240-241,  plate 
1 13).  Janet  Bower  achieved  the  distinction  of  winning  the  senior  section  at 
the  age  of  only  14. 


News  and  comment 


Mike  Everett  and  Bob  Spencer 

After  six  years  as  author  and  then  senior  author  of ‘News  and  comment’, 
Peter  Conder  has  requested  a well-deserved  rest.  We  and  all  BB  readers  w ill 
miss  his  expert,  knowledgeable  touch  and  keen  eye  for  items  of  conservation 
importance.  Thank  you,  Peter! 

Starting  with  this  issue,  Mike  Everett  will  be  joined  in  co-authorship  of 
‘News  and  comment’  by  Bob  Spencer.  As  Director  of  Services  of  the  BTO 
and  ringing  supremo  (or  ‘Lord  of  the  Rings’,  as  Mike  has  dubbed  him),  he 
is  very  well  known  in  ornithological  circles:  we  are  delighted  to  have  been 
able  to  persuade  him  to  take  on  this  monthly  task  as  Peter  Gonder’s 
successor.  Welcome,  Bob! 

Items  for  ‘News  and  comment’  should  now  be  sent  to  Mike  Everett  & 
Bob  Spencer,  7 Burlington  Way,  Hemingford  Grey,  Huntingdon  pe18 
9bs.  Eds 

Opinions  expressed  in  this  feature  are  not  necessarily  those  of  ‘British  Birds’ 

Ralph  Stokoe  The  death  of  Ralph  Stokoe  of  the  north  of  England.  Perhaps  best  known  to 
Cockermouth  on  Bill  March  1981  has  been  a birdwatchers  for  editing  The  Birds  oj  the  l.ake 
severe  blow  to  the  study  of  natural  history  in  Counties  (1962),  he  was  also  Regional  Repre- 
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sentative  for  Cumberland  for  the  BTO, 
organised  the  Atlas  of  Breeding  Birds  survey 
for  the  county  and  was,  not  long  before  his 
death,  elected  vice-chairman  of  the  Cumbria 
Naturalists’  Trust.  His  personal  observa- 
tions, both  ornithological  and  botanical, 
were  always  thorough,  systematic  and 
utterly  reliable.  His  occasional  brusque 
criticism  of  those  who  failed  to  match  his  ow  n 
high  standards  may  have  offended  a few',  but 
his  wit,  good  sense  and  kindness  were  greatly 
appreciated  by  a wide  circle  of  friends.  (Con- 
tributed by  John  Barnes) 

William  Brotherston  The  recent  death  (‘on 
the  hill',  as  he  would  have  wished)  of  Willie 
Brotherston  has  robbed  Scottish  ornithology 
of  another  of  its  great  characters.  To  many  in 
Edinburgh  and  the  Lothians,  he  was  the 
determined  but  kindly  man  who  dragooned 
them  into  visiting  remote  hill  lochs  on  cold 
winter  afternoons  to  count  his  beloved  geese 
— and  whose  knowledge  of  goose  numbers 
and  distribution  was  truly  encyclopaedic.  His 
most  important  work  has  been  published  in 
Wildfowl.  Willie  delighted  in  appearing  to  be 
an  old-fashioned  Edinburgh  lawyer,  but  his 
ready  wit  was  never  far  below  the  surface: 
his  slow,  impeccably  correct  English  was 
peppered  with  a delightful  mixture  of  half- 
forgotten  old  Scots  words — and  the  most 
awful  puns,  for  which  he  gained  a certain 
notoriety:  once,  looking  down  on  the  Noss 
Gannet  colony,  and  experiencing  the  great 
seabird  smell,  he  remarked  ‘Now  I know  the 


12.  I he  late  William  Brotherston  (Mike  Everett ) 


origin  of  the  word  nosseating  . . .’  Willie  was 
respected  and  well  liked  by  everyone;  no  man 
could  ask  for  a better  epitaph  than  that.  Our 
sincere  sympathy  goes  to  his  widow , Helena. 

Ribble  NNR  bigger  I he  Nature  Con- 
servancy Council  has  announced  the 
enlargement,  by  a nature  reserve  agreement, 
of  the  Ribble  estuary  reserve  by  120  ha  (297 
acres),  bringing  the  total  size  up  to  2,302  ha 
(5,688  acres).  The  area's  official  title  is  now 
the  Ribble  Marshes  National  Nature 
Reserve.  BB  readers  will  recall  the  history  of 
this  notable  acquisition — a purchase  made 
via  government  funds  after  an  immense 
public  outcry  following  the  sale  of  the  land  lor 
agricultural  reclamation — and  its  great 
importance  for  passage  and  wintering 
waders,  ducks  and  geese. 

SOC  Conference  The  14th  Annual  Con- 
ference of  the  Scottish  Ornithologists’  Club 
was  held  at  North  Berwick  on  the  weekend  of 
30th  October  to  1st  November  1981.  The 
theme  on  the  Saturday  was  ‘The  home  of 
migratory  and  vagrant  species  which  visit 
Scotland',  which  gave  plenty  of  scope  to 
Hilary  Fry  (who  covered  Africa,  and 
cunningly  worked  in  Bee-eaters  . . .),  Bobby 
Tulloch  (Lapland  and  thereabouts)  and 
Mark  Beaman  (Siberian  species  actually 
photographed  there).  Those  who  survived 
the  traditional  Saturday  evening  dinner  and 
festivities  heard  Sunday  morning  talks  by 
Martin  Cook  on  Crested  Tits.  Paul  Green  on 
Rooks,  and  Hector  Galbraith  on  breeding 
waders:  these  all  being  short  comments  on 
current  Scottish  work.  Chris  Mylne  rounded 
off  with  a selection  of  things  Scottish  in  his 
film  ‘A  Scottish  Miscellany'.  Among  other 
things  that  happened — an  unlikely  rumour 
of  Frank  Hamilton  leading  an  overnight  dash 
to  Spurn  after  an  Olive-backed  Pipit,  and 
Alistair  Peirse-Duncombe  coming  through 
alive  in  spite  of  organising  this  year’s  beano  a 
week  after  the  clocks  went  back. 

The  usual  BB  mystery  photograph  compe- 
tition caused  problems — or,  at  least,  the 
photograph  ofa  Bonelli's  Warbler  did.  It  has 
to  be  said  that  many  of  the  50  entrants  also 
had  considerable  trouble  over  some  Dunlins! 
Finally,  three  people  managed  four  out  of 
five:  Gary  Bell,  Tom  Byers  and  Ian 

Gumming,  with  Gary'  Bell  winning  the 
champagne  after  Mrs  Una  Smith  had  drawn 
his  name  from  an  ashtray. 

West  Midlands  birds  The  Birds  oj  the  West 
Midlands  is  due  to  be  published  in  February 
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1982:  if  you  hurry,  and  get  your  order  in  by 
31st  January,  you  can  get  it  at  the  special 
pre-publication  price  of  £10  plus  £1 .50  p&p: 
upon  publication,  it  becomes  £15.  This  valu- 
able and  comprehensive  work  covers  the 
status  and  distribution  of  birds  recorded  in 
Staffordshire,  Warwickshire,  Worcestershire 
and  the  Metropolitan  County  of  the  West 
Midlands  over  the  last  50  years  and  has  been 
compiled  by  the  West  Midlands  Bird  Club. 
Send  your  order,  with  remittance,  to  the 
Secretary,  WMBC,  PC)  Box  1,  Studley,  War- 
wickshire B80  7JG. 

Kestrel  kites  Since  we  published  a request 
for  information  about  the  effect  of  Kestrel 
kites  on  birds  (Brit.  Birds  74:  402)  we  have 
had  only  one  answer  to  the  allegation  that 
they  have  any.  K.  A.  Joel  ofCleethorpes  tells 
us  that  his  son’s  Kestrel  kite,  hanging  from 
his  kitchen  ceiling,  prevented  birds  from 
visiting  his  bird-table  outside  the  kitchen 
window.  Within  one  to  two  hours  of  the  kite’s 
removal,  the  birds  returned  to  feed.  While 
Mr  Joel  comments  that  other  people’s  bird- 
shaped kites  frightened  birds  in  the  field,  he 
does  not  comment  on  the  effect  of  his  son’s 
kite.  What  perplexes  me  is  that  very  few 
small  birds  such  as  finches,  larks,  hirundines, 
pipits  or  even  waders  pay  much  attention  to 
real  Kestrels  Falco  tinnunculus,  according  to 
my  observations  on  Alderney  this  autumn, 
although  a Sparrowhawk  Accipiter  nisus 
moved  everything.  I think  it  is  time  that 
scientists  Evans  and  Pienkowski  demonstra- 
ted their  credibility  by  producing  their 
evidence!  ( Contributed  by  Peter  Conder) 

Since  PC  wrote  the  foregoing,  we  have 
heard  from  Pete  Reid  of  Selby,  North  Yorks, 
as  follows:  ‘I  was  amused  to  see  that  Peter 
Evans  and  Mike  Pienkowski  are  concerned 
about  the  effects  of  Kestrel  kites  on  small 
birds.  As  an  enthusiastic  kite  flier  and  long- 
time birdwatcher,  I have  been  amazed  how 
little  notice  most  birds  take  of  my  kites — and 
other  people’s.  I have  flown  kites  of  various 
shapes,  including  several  steerable  kites,  over 
several  years  and  the  only  shape  to  attract 
more  than  passing  interest  from  local  birds 
(mainly  hirundines)  is  a double  lozenge 
...  in  black  plastic  sheet,  which  also  moved 
about  the  sky  a lot  because  it  wasn’t  very 
stable.  I suspect  that  the  speed  of  a kite 
moving  through  the  air  is  probably  more 
likely  to  disturb  birds  than  the  silhouette 
alone.’ 

Going  to  Portugal?  If  you  are,  why  not  lend 
a hand  with  the  Portuguese  breeding  bird 


atlas  scheme?  There  are  relatively  few  active 
birders  in  the  country,  and  the  help  of  visitors 
would  be  much  appreciated.  It  is  likely  that 
some  assistance  with  travel  and  finding 
accommodation  would  be  forthcoming.  For 
more  details,  write  to  Francisco  Ribeiro 
Teles,  or  to  Rui  Rufino,  CEMPA,  Rua  da 
Eapa  73,  1200 — Lisboa,  Portugal  (telephone 
601048). 

Bird  protection  in  Spain  Until  very 
recently,  bird  protection  and  nature  con- 
servation in  Spain  was  pursued  by  only  a few 
individual  enthusiasts,  either  going  it  alone 
or  forming  small  local  (or  at  the  most 
regional)  ‘ecologist  groups’.  The  Spanish 
Ornithological  Society  was  more  science- 
orientated  than  conservationist,  with  only 
one  or  two  serious  bird  protection  societies, 
like  GOB,  the  Balearic  Ornithological 
Group.  Things  have  been  and  are  changing, 
however.  In  1978,  an  umbrella  organisation 
was  founded,  the  ‘Co-ordinating  Federation 
for  the  Protection  ofBirds’  (CODA),  with  the 
aim  of  co-ordinating  the  bird  protection  and 
habitat  conservation  work  of  people 
scattered  all  over  the  country.  CODA  has  no 
individual  members,  only  member-groups 
(among  them  the  Ornithological  Society), 
the  number  of  which  has  grown  to  35  from  an 
original  15  by  1981,  with  two  more  applica- 
tions pending.  In  1980,  CODA  also  assumed 
the  role  of  ICBP’s  Spanish  National  Section. 
CODA’s  main  activity  is  the  gathering  and 
distribution  of  information.  Its  first  major 
ornithological  project  was  an  exhaustive  two- 
year  survey  of  Cranes  Grus  grus  wintering  in 
Spain,  financed  by  the  European  Migratory 
Birds  Committee.  Beached  bird  surveys  are 
also  being  organised.  At  last,  the  constant 
battle  for  better  nature  conservation  has  a 
legally  recognised  focal  point  in  CODA. 

( Contributed  by  Imre  de  Boroviczeny) 

New  Irish  info  Rob  Hume  has  drawn  our 
attention  to  Birds  around  Belfast,  a useful  and 
comprehensive  ‘where-to-watch-birds’  book- 
let produced  by  the  local  RSPB  Members’ 
Group,  with  sponsorship  from  Esso.  Copies 
(£1.50  including  p&p)  are  available  from 
the  Northern  Ireland  Regional  Office,  RSPB, 
Belvoir  Park  Forest,  Belfast  bt8  4qt,  or  from 
Mrs  N.  D.  Blamire,  3 Cranmore  Cardens, 
Belfast. 

From  David  Cabot,  we  have  news  of  a 
splendidly  comprehensive  survey  from  Eire: 
Areas  oj  Scientific  Interest  in  Ireland,  available 
(price  I R £3.00)  from  An  Foras  Forbartha,  St 
Martin’s  House,  Waterloo  Road,  Dublin  4. 
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R.  A.  Hume  and  K.  Allsopp 

These  are  largely  unchecked  reports, 
not  authenticated  records 
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)ates  in  this  report  refer  to  October  1981 
nless  stated  otherwise. 


The  month  was  dominated  by  low-pres- 
sure systems  bringing  generally  unsettled 
weather  as  their  associated  fronts  crossed  the 
country.  The  winds  were  mainly  from  the 
west  and  north,  but  brief  periods  of  easterlies 
occurred,  which  had  a marked  effect  on  the 
arrival  of  passerine  migrants.  During  the  first 
week,  the  centres  of  low  pressure  tracked 
across  the  country  bringing  easterlies  to  the 
north  of  Scotland,  but  not  until  after  14th  did 
they  influence  the  south.  Frontal  systems 


were  positioned  east-west  across  the  country, 
with  a narrow  band  of  easterlies  on  their 
northern  sides.  This  pattern  was  particularly 
interesting  on  18th  when  a front  lay  across 
Norfolk  and  extended  eastward  into  east- 
ern Europe — at  this  time,  marked  arrivals  of 
small  migrants  were  witnessed. 

Waterside  birds 

A probable  Dalmatian  Pelican  Pelecanus 
crispus  was  near  Barnsley  (South  Yorkshire) 


13.  Lc  mg-billed  Dowitcher  Limnodrotnus  scolopaceus , Cornwall.  October  1981  (.V.  C.  Hutchings ) 
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on  31st.  Early  in  the  month,  a Little  Egret 
Egretta  garzetta  was  present  near  Falmouth 
(Cornwall),  but  much  more  exciting  was  an 
American  Bittern  Botaurus  lentiginosus  at 
Magor  (Gwent)  from  29th  into  early 
November.  A Black  Stork  Ciconia  nigra  of 
perhaps  dubious  origin  occurred  at  Whit- 
stable  (Kent)  from  6th  to  10th  (plates  14  & 
15)  after  two  more-reliable  White  Storks  C. 


ciconia  over  Sandwich  (Kent)  on  21st  Sep- 
tember. Nearctic  waders  included  a Wil- 
son’s Phalarope  Phalaropus  tricolor  on 
Guernsey  (Channel  Islands)  from  25th  to 
28th  September,  a Long-billed  Dowitcher 
Limnodromus  scolopaceus  (plate  13)  and  a 
Lesser  Golden  Plover  Pluvialis  dominica  at 
Stithians  Reservoir  (Cornwall)  and  Lesser 
Yellowlegs  Tringa  flavipes  on  Tiree  (High- 
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land)  on  14th  September,  at  YVadebridge 
(Cornwall)  late  in  September  and  Drift 
Reservoir  (Cornwall)  early  in  October.  Pec- 
toral Sandpipers  Calidris  melanotos  were 
thinly  scattered  in  the  south  and  west  and 
included  one  in  Orkney  on  ‘23rd  September. 
A Baird’s  Sandpiper  C.  bairdii  was  at 
Marazion  (Cornwall)  early  in  the  month, 
and  a White-rumped  Sandpiper  C.Juscicollis 
at  YVarsash  (Hampshire)  on  12th.  From  the 
east  came  a Black-winged  Pratincole 
Glareola  nordmanni,  at  Sidlesham  (West 
Sussex)  on  14th,  a Great  Snipe  Gallinago 
media  on  Fair  Isle  (Shetland)  from  1st  to  5th 
September,  another  on  9th  and  another  on 
22nd  September.  Perhaps  the  least  expected 
bird  of  the  month  was  the  Grey-tailed 
(or  Polynesian)  Tattler  Heteroscelus  brevipes 
(not  Wandering  Fattier  //.  incanus)  at  Ynys- 
hir  (Dyfed),  which  unfortunately  chose  a 
sensitive  reserve  which  could  not  cope  with 
crowds,  so  was  not  seen  by  many  people.  Yet 
another  first  for  Britain  in  an  amazing  year! 


16.  Surf  Scoter  Melamtta  perspicillala,  Mid 
Glamorgan,  October  1981  (R.  G.  Smith) 

17.  Grey  Phalarope  Pha/aropus Julicarius , Mid 
Glamorgan,  October  1981  ( R . G.  Smith) 


Wildfowl  interest  centred  on  the  Hayle 
Estuary  (Cornwall)  where,  as  well  as  Teals 
Anas  crecca  of  the  American  race  carol inensis, 
American  Wigeons  A.  americana  built  up 
from  late  September  to  perhaps  as  many  as 
24  in  October!  _A  Surf  Scoter  Melamtta 
perspicillala  was  an  unexpected  find  at  Eglwys 
Nunydd  Reservoir  (Mid  Glamorgan)  on 
10th  (plate  16)  and  equally  good  was  another 
at  Bardsey  Island  (Gwynedd)  on  30th.  More 
usual  was  a King  Eider  Somatena  spectabilis 
on  Fair  Isle  from  15th  to  20th  and  later 
another  appeared  at  Sullom  Yoe  (Shetland). 
A Falcated  Teal  Anas  jalcata  at  Kingsbury 
(Warwickshire)  on  30th  raises  questions  as  to 
its  origin.  Incoming  geese  were  as  spectacu- 
lar as  ever  in  the  usual  places,  and  Fair  Isle 
held  up  to  five  Bean  Geese  Anser  Jabalis  all 
month  and  occasionally  up  to  55  Barnacles 
Branta  leucopsis. 

Seabirds 

Bardsey  Island  had  only  five  records  in  25 
vears  of  Little  Auk  . 1 lie  alle  until  2nd — when 
1 76  flew  by!  Fourteen  were  at  St  Ives  (Corn- 
wall) on  25th.  Bardsey  also  had  several 
Sabine’s  Gulls  Larus  sab  ini  including  nine  on 
2nd.  Fair  Isle  had  huge  passages  of  Fulmars 
Fulmants  glacialis — up  to  15.000  a day. 
Dungeness  (Kent)  recorded  its  first  ever 
Great  Shearwater  Pujfinus  gravis  on  4th. 
Occasional  Long-tailed  Skuas  Stercorarius 
longicaudus  included  one  on  St  Man  's  (Scilly) 
early  in  the  month.  Mediterranean  Gulls 
Larus  melanocephalus  included  the  first  for  the 
Isle  of  Man,  at  the  Calf  of  Man  on  28th 
September.  Grey  Phalaropes  P.  julicarius 
reached  200  in  Scilly  late  in  September  and 
180  were  ofi'Tresco  alone  early  in  October. 
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From  9th  to  12th  a small  influx  occurred  in 
the  west,  evident  in  Somerset,  south  Wales 
(plate  17)  and  on  Bardsey  Island. 

Birds  of  prey 

Honey  Buzzards  Perms  apivorus  flew  over 
several  British  east  coast  headlands  in  late 
September,  as  well  as  two  in  Orkney,  plus 
later  birds  at  Dungeness  on  10th  and  in 
Scilly.  A Peregrine  Falco  peregrinus  resem- 
bling the  north  Russian  race  calidus  occurred 
on  Walney  Island  (Cumbria)  on  18th  and 
Gyrfalcons  F.  rusticola  were  noted  several 
times  in  Shetland  and  at  Sandwich  on  1st.  A 
possible  Eleonora’s  Falcon  F.  eleonorae  was 
claimed  at  Prawle  Point  (Devon)  on  5th,  but 
apparently  more  certain  at  the  same  place  on 
the  same  day  was  a Short-toed  Eagle  Cir- 
caetus  gallicus,  a really  magnificent  find.  Most 
impressive  of  all  was  a flock  of  15-20  large 
raptors  on  Mull  (Highland)  which  appeared 
to  be  mixed  Golden  Aquila  chrysaetos  and 
White-tailed  Eagles  Haliaeetus  albicilla. 

Southern  visitors  . . . 

An  Alpine  Swift  Apus  melba  reached 
Guernsey  on  26th  and  27th  September. 
Golden  Orioles  Oriolus  oriolus  were  repre- 
sented by  two  birds  on  St  Mary’s  during  the 
month,  where  there  was  also  a Hoopoe 
Upupa  epops,  a species  which  also  reached  Fair 
Isle  on  1st,  3rd  and  4th.  A Roller  Coracias 
garrulus  was  a new  species  for  Fair  Isle  on 
22nd  September.  Melodious  Warblers  Hip- 
polais  polyglotta  were  few,  except  for  one  on 
Guernsey  on  6th  to  12th  September  and  five 
or  six  in  Scilly.  Icterines  H.  icterina  were  even 
scarcer,  with  just  two  or  three  reports  from 
Scilly — but  Booted  Warblers  H.  caligata 
more  than  made  up  for  them  on  St  Agnes 
(Scilly)  early  in  the  month  and  St  Mary’s 
from  15th  to  24th.  In  most  years,  they  would 
have  been  outstanding,  but  even  better  for 
many  was  a superb  male  Orphean  Warbler 
Sylvia  hortensis  on  St  Mary’s  from  16th  to 
22nd. 
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. . . and  more  from  the  east 
Richard’s  Pipits  Anlhus  novaeseelandiae,  alter 
an  early  one  in  Orkney  on  12th  September, 
appeared  on  Bardsey  on  3rd  and  22nd,  at 
Filey  Brigg  (North  Yorkshire)  on  7th — two 
— Fair  Isle  on  15th  and  from  26th  to  27th,  in 
north  Norfolk — about  three — on  15th  and 
16th  with  two  more  at  Cley  (Norfolk)  on 
18th,  in  Scilly — just  two  in  late  October — 
and  near  Aldershot  (Hampshire)  on  3 1 st  and 
1st  November.  There  were  two  or  three 
Tawny  Pipits  ,4.  campeslris  in  Scilly  early  in 
the  month.  A Red-throated  Pipit  A.  cervinus 
was  found  at  Drift  Reservoir  about  9th  and 
10th  and  one  was  on  Tresco  on  10th.  Best  of 
all  were  Olive-backed  Pipits  .4.  hodgsoni — 


not  so  long  ago  impossible  myths — on  Fair 
Isle  on  4th  and  5th  with  another  on  11th  and 
12th,  on  St  Mary’s  from  21st  to  24th,  at  Wells 
(Norfolk)  on  25th  and  at  Spurn  Point  (North 
Humberside)  from  25th  to  end  of  the  month. 
A Citrine  Wagtail  Motacilla  citreola  flitted 
elusively  about  St  Mary’s  on  23rd.  The  easily 
missed  Short-toed  Lark  Calandrella  brachy- 
dactyla  was  detected  at  Holme  (Norfolk)  on 
23rd  and  two  were  on  St  Mary’s  mid-month. 
A very  late  Nightingale  Luscinia  megarhynchos 
reached  the  Isle  of  May  (Fife)  on  22nd  and 
Stonechats  Saxicola  torquata  of  the  Siberian 
races  were  noted  at  Flamborough  Head 
(Humberside) — two  birds — on  Fair  Isle  on 
10th,  on  Fetlar  (Shetland)  on  19th  and  at 
Hauxley  (Northumberland)  on  24th  and 
25th.  Earlier,  another  stunning  first  for  the 
Fair  Isle  list  was  a Red-flanked  Bluetail 
Tarsiger  cyanurus  on  28th  September.  Red- 
breasted Flycatchers  Ficedula  parva 
included  the  usual  small  numbers  in  Scilly, 
three  on  North  Ronaldsay  (Orkney)  in 
September,  singles  on  Fair  Isle  on  1 st  and  4th 
to  6th,  at  Wells  and  Holme  on  18th  and  about 
eight  on  the  Northumberland  coast  on  2nd 
and  3rd.  These  preceded  another  ’first’, 
claimed  on  Holy  Island  (Northumberland) 
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in  the  last  week  of  the  month — the  difficult 
Brown  Flycatcher  Aluscicapa  latiroslris. 
Perhaps  this  will  restore  it  to  the  British  list? 
Red-backed  Shrikes  L.  colluno  were  also  noted 
in  the  northeast  and  on  Fair  Isle,  where,  to 
complete  the  trio,  an  Isabelline  Shrike  L. 
isabellinus  speculigerus — the  first  of  that  race  in 
Britain? — occurred.  After  one  on  Guernsey 
on  8th  September,  a Rose-coloured 
Starling  Sturnus  roseus — the  almost  obliga- 
tory single  immature — turned  up  in  Scilly 
during  October.  Barred  Warblers  S.  nisorid 
reached  Orkney  on  6th  September,  then 
there  were  six  between  10th  and  17th 
September;  three  were  on  the  Northumber- 
land coast  from  2nd  to  5th  and  three  or  four 
in  Scilly.  A Pallas’s  Grasshopper  Warbler 
Locustella  certhiola  reached  Fair  Isle  on  21st 
September.  Aquatic  Warblers  Acrocephalus 
paludicola — not  hitting  the  mistnets  these 
days — were  noted  on  Guernsey  on  3rd 
September  and  on  St  Mary's  on  12th.  Arctic 
Warblers  Phylloscopus  borealis  were  on 
Orkney  on  15th  September,  on  St  Martin’s 
(Scilly)  on  29th  September  and  on  St  Mary’s 
early  in  October  with  another  from  1 1th  to 
14th.  Orkney  also  had  a Greenish  P. 
trochiloides  on  17th  and  another  on  26th 
September  after  one  at  Gibraltar  Point 
(Lincolnshire)  earlier  that  month.  A 
Radde’s  Warbler  P.  schwargi  reached 
Hauxley  on  4th  to  6th  and  another  was  on 
Fresco  on  22nd;  a Dusky  P.Juscatus  was  at 
Seaton  Carew  (Cleveland)  from  25th 
to  27th.  Orkney  produced  an  early  Yellow- 
browed  Warbler  P.  inomatus  on  18th  Sep- 
tember and  Fair  Isle  had  one  even  three  days 
earlier.  The  next  were  six  to  eight  in 
Northumberland  from  2nd  to  9th  (then  three 
or  four  from  18th  to  23rd),  and  singles  on  the 
Calf  of  Man  on  3rd,  W alney  Island  on  5th 
and  Brean  Down  (the  first  for  Somerset)  on 
17th.  This  westerly  bias  was  balanced  by 
singles  on  the  Isle  of  May  and  at  Dungeness 
on  18th,  on  Fetlar  on  19th,  two  at  Wells  on 
18th  and  19th,  one  at  Lowestoft  (Suffolk) 
from  20th  to  23rd  and  two  at  Seaton  Carew 


on  24th.  Bardsey  had  singles  on  23rd  and 
31st  and  up  to  ten  a day  were  in  Scilly  in  the 
third  week.  W ith  these  gems  came  Pallas’s 
Warblers  P.  proregulus — pure  excitement — 
with  birds  turning  up  on  18th  at  Holme, 
Hickling  (Norfolk),  Snettisham  (Norfolk), 
Spurn  Point — four — and  W ells/Holkham. 
w here  numbers  also  built  up  to  at  least  four. 
These  were  preceded  by  one  at  Landguard 
Point  (Suffolk)  on  15th  and  followed  by 
others  at  Tyninghame  (Midlothian)  on  22nd 
and  23rd,  Tynemouth  and  Bamburgh 
(Northumberland)  on  23rd,  St  Martin’s  on 
the  same  day  w ith  a second  later,  M interton 
(Norfolk)  also  on  23rd,  Stillkey  (Norfolk)  on 
25th,  Calf  of  Man  on  27th  and  Dungeness  on 
31st.  Two  were  also  found  on  North  Sea  oil- 
rigs. A Desert  Warbler  S.  nana  w as  found  at 
Flamborough  Head.  Goldcrests  Regulus 
regulus  invaded  Calf  of  Man  on  6th — at  least 
500 — and  Blue  Tits  Parus  caeruleus  did  the 
same  on  Bardsey,  where  the  ringing  total 
since  1 953  was  exceeded  in  just  two  days,  and 
hundreds  were  recorded  during  the  month. 
Swallows  Hirundo  rustica  passed  Dungeness 
at  up  to  50,000  a day  early  in  the  month  and 
Redwings  Turdus  iliacus  already  reached 
thousands  in  Mull  by  30th  September  and 
10,000  on  Fair  Isle  on  4th,  but  most  other 
thrush  and  finch  movements  were  noted  as 
small — yet  2,750  Goldfinches  Carduelis 
carduehs  at  Dungeness  on  10th  can't  be  bad. 
An  Arctic  Redpoll  C.  homemanm 
reached  Fair  Isle  on  15th  and  17th  and 
Scarlet  Rosefinches  Carpodacus  enthrmus 
occurred  on  Orkney — five  in  September — 
Holy  Island  on  3rd.  Bamburgh  on  23rd  and. 
two  or  three,  in  Scilly.  I p to  three  Little 
Buntings  Emberiza  pusilla  were  on  Fair  Isle 
mid-month,  with  another  at  Wells  on  18th 
and  Cle\  on  22nd.  Rustic  Buntings  E. 
rustica  were  on  Fair  Isle  on  1 0th  to  1 1th  and  in 
Scilly  on  4th  and  6th,  and  Ortolans  E.  horlu- 
lana  reached  the  same  two  sites.  Snow- 
Buntings  Plectrophena.x  nivalis  reached  600  on 
Fair  Isle  on  31st.  when  there  were  also  three 
Waxwings  Bombycilla  garrulus;  earlier,  one 
was  at  Wells  on  24th. 

Nearctic  vagrants 

I he  Belted  Kingfisher  Ceryle  alcyon  re- 
appeared in  Cornwall,  and  a splendid 
Common  Nighthawk  Chordeiles  minor  was 
on  St  Mary's  from  12th  to  14th.  A Yellow- 
rumped  Warbler  Dendroica  coronata  was  at 
Prawle  Point  from  3rd  to  5th — its  presence 
inspiring  those  who  found  rare  European 
raptors  instead — and  two  Red-eyed  Vireos 
Vireo  olivaceus  were  on  St  Mary’s,  with  a third 
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on  Tresco  on  1 1 th.  A Bobolink  Dolichonyx  ory- 
zivorus  put  in  the  briefest  of  appearances  in 
Scilly  on  7th,  and  a probable  White- 
throated  Sparrow  Zonotrichia  albicollis  also 
turned  up  there.  A Scarlet  Tanager  Piranga 
olivacea  chose  the  mainland  at  Nanquidno 
(Cornwall)  on  I 1 th.  and  an  Indigo  Bunting 
Passerina  cyanea  at  Pravvle  Point  on  14th  com- 
pletes an  incredible  line-up  for  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  months  in  years. 


Latest  news 

In  early  December,  four  long-staying  rarities 
were  still  around:  Cattle  Egret  Bubulcus  ibis 
in  Cornwall,  Hudsonian  Godwit  Limosa 
haemastica  at  Exeter  (Devon)  and  two  Pen- 
duline  Tits  Remiz  pendulums  at  Blacktof't 
(Humberside).  Several  parties  ol'Waxwings 
Bombycilla  garrulus  were  reported,  but  no 
large  or  widespread  influx. 
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Keith  Brockie’s  Wildlife  Sketchbook.  By  Keith  Brockie.  J.  M.  Dent  & 
Sons,  London,  1981.  130  pages;  numerous  colour  illustrations  and  black- 
and-white  line-drawings.  £9.50. 

‘Not  another  book  of  a wildlife  artist’s  work!’  was,  following  a recent  influx  of  good  and  not  so 
good  books  in  this  vein,  my  first  reaction  on  coming  face  to  face  with  Keith  Brockie’s  Wildlije 
Sketchbook.  A quick  thumb  through  the  pages,  however,  immediately  promised  something  more 
than  the  usual  bird  and  animal  portraits,  and,  after  more  study,  those  first  reactions  were 
forgotten  completely  as  delightful  sketches  of  birds,  plants  and  animals  appeared  on  each 
page.  If  the  word  jizz  (often  misused  by  publishers  when  ‘pushing’  the  more  indifferent  books) 
had  been  used  to  describe  the  work  within  this  one,  it  wmuld  have  been  a truthful  statement:  the 
Whooper  and  Bewick’s  Swan  sketches  are  full  of  it,  as  are  the  zoo  studies  of  the  red  squirrel; 
and  these  are  not  isolated  occurrences. 

As  well  as  the  life  sketches,  there  are  many  other  more-elaborate  draw  ings  of  Scotland’s 
wealth  of  wildlife,  including  birds,  animals  and  plants  (there  is  a nice  sketch  of  an  oysterplant 
Mertensia  rnaritima),  interluded  with  some  fine  impressions  of  Scottish  scenery.  Measured 
drawings  of  freshly  dead  specimens  (very  useful  for  other  bird  artists)  are  also  spread 
throughout,  making  a very  pleasing  mixture.  The  reproduction  appears  to  be  excellent:  the 
printers  are  to  be  congratulated. 

A foreword  by  HRH  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  is  followed  by  a 13-page  introduction  in  which 
Keith  Brockie,  writing  about  his  study  of  birds,  says  ‘I  can  reach  into  the  soul  of  the  bird  and. 
in  this  way,  feel  and  think  like  the  creature  itself.’  This  strong  feeling  comes  through  in  many  of 
the  drawings,  as  do  the  other  factors  that  help  to  enhance  his  work:  the  bird-ringing,  which 
enabled  him  to  get  close  to  the  living  bird,  and  the  experts  who  aided  his  appreciation  of  the 
intricate  life  styles  of  many  of  the  wild  creatures  he  chose  to  depict.  Also  to  be  seen  are  the 
acknowledged  influences  of  artists  such  as  John  Busby  and  the  late  Charles  Tunnicliffe.  These 
facets  only  add  to  his  undoubted  skill  with  pencil,  pen  and  brush. 

In  the  final  sentence  of  his  introduction,  Keith  Brockie  adds  ‘I  can  only  hope  that  my 
drawings  will  give  some  idea  and  flavour  of  the  diversity  and  abundance  of  this  [Scotland’s] 
fascinating  wildlife  and  of  the  enjoyment  it  gives  me  as  an  artist  and  observer.’  Yes,  they 
certainly  do  that  . . . Norman  Arlott 

Endangered  Birds  of  the  World:  the  ICBP  Red  Data  Book.  Compiled 
by  Warren  B.  King.  Smithsonian  Institution  Press,  Washington,  1981. 
Hardback  £ 1 1 .95;  paperback  £5.50. 

This  is  an  extensive  revision  of  the  first  Red  Data  Book  on  Birds,  published  in  1966.  It  includes 
437  species  and  subspecies,  divided  into  three  main  groups — endangered,  vulnerable  or 
rare — together  with  those  thought  to  be  in  one  of  these  categories  whose  precise  status  cannot 
at  present  be  determined.  For  each,  there  are  sections  on  current  status,  distribution,  popula- 
tion, habitat,  and  conservation  measures  taken  and  proposed.  These  are  admirably  full  and 
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up-to-date,  and  the  compiler  is  to  be  warmly  congratulated  on  the  thoroughness  with  which  he 
has  surveyed  the  relevant  literature  and  the  energy  with  which  he  has  consulted  experts  all 
over  the  world.  It  also  contains  lists  of  birds  known  or  thought  to  have  become  extinct  since 
1600,  a list  of  birds  dropped  from  the  original  list  in  the  light  of  recent  knowledge,  and  a useful 
summary  of  threatened  birds  arranged  under  zoogeographical  regions  and  countries.  An  index 
of  species  and  subspecies  should  be  considered  for  future  rev  isions. 

A few  conservationists  still  deplore  what  they  regard  as  an  excessive  concentration  of  effort 
on  threatened  species  (and  more  might  regret  the  inclusion  of  subspecies,  which  make  up 
nearly  40%  of  the  total  here).  1 he  Red  Data  Book  idea  has,  however,  been  an  undoubted 
success,  and  is  being  adopted  in  more  and  more  continents  and  countries;  clearly  peoples,  and 
governments,  are  moved  to  action  by  the  fear  that  the  rich  varietv  of  living  forms  mav  be 
further  impoverished.  Moreover,  as  its  \\  orld  Conservation  Bird  Programme  shows,  the  I(  'BP 
realises  that  the  safeguarding  of  habitats  is  the  key  to  the  protection  of  species  and  it  is  devoting 
its  main  efforts  to  this.  So,  this  scholarly  publication  is  to  be  warmly  welcomed  as  a spur  to 
action  and  as  an  incentive  to  globe-trotting  ornithologists  to  help  fill  the  many  gaps  in  our 
current  knowledge.  Stanley  Cramp 

A Field  Guide  to  the  Birds  East  of  the  Rockies.  By  Roger  Tory 
Peterson.  Houghton  Mifflin,  Boston,  1980.  384  pages;  136  plates;  390 
maps.  $9.95. 

Although  this  is  the  fourth  edition  of  the  field  guide  first  published  in  1934.  of  which  the  third 
edition  ( 1947)  is  perhaps  the  most  familiar,  this  is,  in  effect,  a completely  new  book.  The  1947 
edition  bad  36  colour  plates  and  24  black-and-white  plates,  whereas  this  new  book  has  136 
plates,  all  in  colour  except  ten  (flying  ducks,  flying  waders  and  flying  raptors).  The  paintings 
are  all  new'  and  of  the  taken-for-granted  Peterson  excellence.  The  major  change  from  previous 
editions,  however,  is  that  the  illustrations  face  the  relevant  text;  the  number  of  species  per  plate 
and  per  facing  page  of  text  is  also  reduced  from  usually  more  than  ten  in  previous  editions  to 
usually  less  than  five  in  this  edition.  The  added  space  has  made  it  possible  not  only  for 
illustrations  to  be  generally  larger,  but  also  for  more  plumages  (particularly  immatures)to  be 
illustrated.  Distribution  maps  appear  as  a new  feature,  in  a special  section  at  the  end  of  the 
book. 

Some  American  birders  have  expressed  disappointment  that  certain  identification  features 
now'  used  to  distinguish  some  species-pairs  have  not  been  included.  1 suggest  that  their 
judgment  has  been  clouded  by  their  obsession  with  minutiae.  This  is  a marvellous  book, 
bringing  the  trail-blazing  original  field  guide  bang  up  to  date  for  the  1980s.  The  illustrations 
are  superb  and  the  reliable  texts  are  as  thorough  as  is  possible  in  the  space  available  in  a book 
with  this  format.  Every  American  birder,  every  West  European  twitcher.  most  European 
birders  and  all  birdwatchers  visiting  eastern  North  America  will  need  a copy  of  this  excellent 
book.  This  guide  to  the  birds  of  eastern  North  America  combines  all  the  best  features  of  our  .4 
Field  Guide  to  the  Birds  of  Britain  and  Europe  (Peterson.  Mountfort  & Hollom,  third  edition  1974) 
and  The  Birds  oj  Britain  and  Europe  with  Sorth  Africa  and  the  Middle  East  (Heinzel.  Fitter  & 
Parslow,  1972).  As  Peter  Conder  and  Mike  Ev  erett  have  already  said:  ‘Come  over  here.  Roger, 
we’ve  got  a job  for  you!’  {Brit.  Birds  74:  50).  J.  I . R.  Sharrock 

Sketches  of  Bird  Life.  By  the  late  C.  F.  Tunnicliffe  RA,  introduced 
and  edited  by  Robert  Gillmor.  Victor  Gollancz,  London.  1981.  122 
coloured  and  line  drawings.  £10.95. 

After  some  heartstopping  moments  during  which  they  might  hav  e been  sold  in  a world-wide 
scatter.  Charles  l unnicliffe’s  sketchbooks  and  measured  drawings  are  to  find  a permanent 
home  in  Anglesev.  Few  people  have  been  more  active  in  preventing  the  break-up  of  the  master 
painter's  work  than  his  worthy  successor  Robert  Gillmor,  and  this  book  is  the  first  outcome  of 
the  recent  care  of  Funniclifle's  legacy  of  ornithological  art.  fully  supported  bv  the  continuing 
initiative  of  Victor  Gollancz  in  publishing  a series  of  books  as  a summation  of  it.  1 -ike  its  recent 
precursors — A Sketchbook  of  Birds  and  Portrait  of  a Country  Artist — the  book  is  a pure  delight,  w ith 
a pleasing  subject  and  a lesson  in  bird  drawing  and  painting  on  almost  every  page.  These  are 
arranged  within  the  headings  of  courtship  and  display,  the  young  bird,  feeding,  living,  other 
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behaviour,  and  picture  making;  and  Robert  Gillnior  contributes  a short  written  guide  to  each, 
assisting  both  interpretation  and  appreciation  of  the  drawings.  Many  field  notes  and  extracts 
from  Tunniclilfe’s  earlier  books  are  set  alongside  them.  So,  all  in  all,  it  is  that  best  of  treasures, 
a really  instructive  one;  and  my  only  minor  irritation  stems  from  the  absence  of  all  but  one  of 
the  superb  measured  drawings.  Still,  that  means  that  the  best  is  vet  to  come! 

D.  1 . M.  Wallace 

Island  Populations.  By  Mark  Williamson.  Oxford  University  Press, 
1981.  xi  + 286  pages;  many  text  figures,  three  black-and-white  plates. 
£19.00. 

Islands  tend  to  have  fewer  species  than  equivalent  areas  of  mainland.  As  the  distance  ofislands 
from  the  mainland  increases,  the  number  of  species  tends  to  diminish.  These  two  observations 
have  been  known  for  a long  time,  but  in  recent  years  biologists  have  been  trying  precisely  to 
quantify  the  differences  and  to  explain  why  they  should  be  so.  There  have  been  a considerable 
number  of  papers  and  books  on  the  subject;  Diamond,  Lack,  MacArthur,  Simberloff  and 
Wilson  are  among  the  first  names  that  spring  to  mind  as  important  contributors  to  the  subject. 

It  might  be  thought  that  such  an  interest  was  a rather  specialised  one,  but  there  is  a number 
of  ways  in  which  it  is  of  broader  interest.  First,  why  should  England  have  so  many  fewer 
breeding  species  of  landbirds  than  the  countries  on  the  other  side  of  the  North  Sea  and  the 
Channel,  and  why  should  Ireland  have  only  about  60%  of  the  bird  species  that  occur  in 
Britain?  Secondly,  much  of  what  has  been  observed  about  islands  has  had  an  important 
impact  on  our  thoughts  about  evolution  in  general — one  might  merely  mention  the  Galapagos 
finches  and  Charles  Darwin  in  this  respect.  Thirdly,  many  habitats  on  the  mainland  can  be 
considered  as  islands — and  certainly  they  may  ‘behave’  in  the  same  way.  An  obvious  example 
is  the  tops  of  isolated  mountains — such  as  those  in  Africa — where  the  fauna  and  flora  have 
nothing  in  common  with  the  lowland  ones,  but  are  clearly  related  to  those  on  other  mountain- 
tops  perhaps  many  hundreds  of  miles  away.  Closer  to  home,  man’s  felling  of  the  main  forest 
cover  in  most  countries  has  led  to  the  remaining  forests  being  islands  at  least  to  some  extent. 
An  understanding  of  the  concept  of  species  numbers  in  relation  to  land  area  has  important 
implications  for  conservation.  For  example,  a ten-fold  increase  in  area  (of  an  island)  leads  to 
doubling  of  the  number  of  species  found  there.  If  the  same  holds  true  for  forest  ‘islands’,  it 
would  be  better  to  press  for  one  large  reserve  than  for  ten  small  ones. 

In  Island  Populations,  Professor  Williamson  reviews  the  literature  on  this  interesting  subject. 
Much  of  the  work  is  not,  of  course,  on  birds,  but  on  other  groups  of  animals  and  on  plants. 
Birds,  however,  remain  one  of  the  best-known  groups  of  organisms,  and  there  is  a great  deal  of 
information  about  them.  The  book  starts  off,  a little  slowly  I thought,  with  a detailed 
discussion  ofislands  and  how  they  were  formed.  There  is  a useful  bringing  together  of  some  of 
the  information  on  the  changes  in  sea-levels  in  the  last  glaciation;  this  had  an  important  effect 
on  many  islands,  since,  when  the  sea  dropped  to  its  lowest  level  (some  90-1 ‘20  m below  current 
levels),  many  islands  were  attached  to  the  adjacent  mainland  by  dry  land. 

The  second  part  of  the  book  discusses  the  numbers  of  species  on  islands,  species/area 
relationships,  the  theories  of  species  abundance  and  species  composition.  The  third  part 
discusses  what  has  been  learned  about  the  evolution  of  island  forms  in  isolation  from  their 
mainland  ancestors.  There  are  chapters  headed  ‘Micro-evolution:  island  sub-species  and 
niche  variation’;  ‘Speciation  on  islands  and  the  taxon  cycle:  Hawaiian  Drosophilidae’  (a  very 
large  family  of  fruit  flies  which  have  yielded  some  particularly  interesting  information); 
‘Evolution  on  archipelagoes’.  The  fourth  and  final  part  is  entitled  ‘The  structure  of  island 
communities’  and  discusses  ecological  processes  on  islands,  competition  and  feeding  relation- 
ships and  island  communities.  There  is  a very  useful  bibliography. 

In  all  sections,  the  many  explanations  that  have  been  put  forward  to  explain  these  observa- 
tions are  clearly  presented  and  discussed.  It  is  surprising  how  difficult  it  has  been  to  provide 
theories  on  any  of  these  subjects  which  adequately  explain  the  situations  found  on  islands. 
Perhaps  one  of  the  lessons  to  be  drawn  is  that  simple  theories  seldom  hold  world-wide:  the  real 
world  is  too  complex  and  many  factors  have  affected  the  distributions  of  organisms  on  islands, 
so  that,  on  its  own,  each  theory  is  inadequate. 

The  book  is  well  presented  and  many  ornithologists  will  find  it  illuminating  reading.  They 
may,  however,  even  in  these  days  of  inflation,  think  twice  before  buying  it:  £19  is  a lot  to  pay  for 
about  290  pages  of  print  (about  6*/2p  per  page!).  C.  M.  Perrins 
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A Held  Guide  to  the  Bird  Songs  of  Britain  and  Europe  Sture  Palmer  & Jeffery  Boswall 


Completesetof  16  cassettes  (running  time  approx  13  hours)  (Post  free)  £80.00  0 

Complete  set  of  15  LP  discs  of  birds  (running  time  approx  12  hours)  (Post  free)  £75.00  0 
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LPdisc  Accidentals  up  to  Common  Nighthawk  RFLP5013 

LPdisc  Remaining  accidentals  RFLP  50 14 

LP  disc  NF.w  Disc  Extra  recordings  of  main  species  and 

more  accidentals  RFLP501 5 

Companion  set  of  recordings  of  69  British  and  European  mammals 
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BATHURST  INLET  LODGE 

is  a small,  exclusive  naturalist’s 
paradise  30  miles  north  of  the 
Arctic  Circle — the  ultimate 
arctic  experience! 


BATHURST 
INLET  LODGE 

P.O.  Box  820 
Yellowknife, 

Northwest  Territories 
CANADA  XOE  1 HO 
Phone:  (403)  873-2595 

(D105) 


The 

Birdwatcher’s 

Logbook 

A single  volume  for  your  whole  year’s 
records.  All  species  on  the  British  and 
Irish  List  included  with  columns  for 
recording  monthly  observations,  two 
holidays,  an  annual  list  and  life  list  plus 
first  and  last  dates  of  migrants  and  184 
pages  for  a daily  diary. 

208  pages  in  attractive  hard  binding 
21.5  X 13.0cms.  An  ideal  gift  for  every 
birdwatcher.  Price  £4.95  inc.  VA  T and 
postage  and  packing.  From: 

Coxton  Publications, 

23  West  Hill  Rd, 

Foxton,  Cambridge  CB2  6SZ. 

(D102) 


CHINA 

THE  FIRST  EVER  ORNITHOLOGICAL  TOURS  TO 
CHINA  VISITING  PEKING  AND  MANCHURIA. 

A UNIQUE  OPPORTUNITY  TO  SEE  EASTERN 
PALEARCTIC  BIRDS,  INCLUDING  THE 
POSSIBILITY  OF  SIX  SPECIES  OF  BREEDING 
CRANE,  IN  AREAS  WHICH  HAVE  NOT  BEEN 
VISITED  BY  WESTERN  ORNITHOLOGISTS  FOR 

OVER  50  YEARS. 

Full  details  from:  Study  China  Travel  Ltd., 

27  Leyland  Road,  London  SE12  8DS. 

Tel:  01 -852  4470. 

(Dll  2) 
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BIRD 
BOOKS 

OLD  and  NEW 

Please  offer  those 
books  surplus  to  your 
requirements  to  the 
leading  world 
specialist 

Overseas  enquiries  invited 

David  Evans  M.B.O.U. 
FINE  BIRD  BOOKS 

Warren  Court  Farmhouse, 

West  Tytherley , Salisbury,  Wilts  SP5  1LU 
Tel:  (0980)862366 

(D110) 


ORNITHOLOGY  IN  TURKEY 

Backed  by  an  organisation  with  years  of  expenence 
in  specialist  holidays  in  Turkey.  So  planned  that 
your  time  can  be  fully  devoted  to  observation 

An  opportunity  to  birdwatch  some  of  the  most 
exciting  areas,  with  the  widest  range  of  species! 

1 . Birecik  and  Sultan  Marshes  1 5.5.82-29.5.82 

Amanus  Mountains:  observation  White-throated 
Robin,  passage  raptors;  camp  site  at  River 
Euphrates  near  Birecik:  Bald  Ibis  colony,  many 
south-eastern  species;  2 days  in  eastern  Taurus 
mountains,  then  camp  at  Sultan  Marshes  near 
Kayseri:  Flamingo  and  White  Pelican  colonies, 
White-hd.  Duck;  much  more! 

2.  Birecik  and  Lake  Van  29.5.82-13.6.82 

After  a day  at  Birecik,  camp  at  Bendimali  Delta, 
Lake  Van  This  enormous  lake  near  the  Iranian 
border,  with  its  many  river  deltas  and  marshes, 
holds  a very  broad  range  of  breeding  and  passage 
birds — plus  the  chance  of  overshoots'  from  Asia 

Both  tours  can  be  combined  at  a considerable 
saving. 

Also  of  very  great  interest  to  botanists! 

Turkish-speaking  direction  Leader  Chris  Husband 
Full  details  and  bookings: 

Mike  Read.  Claremont,  Redwood  Close. 
Ringwood,  Hants  BH24  1 PR 

(D104) 


BIRDPAK" 

comprehensive  guide  to 
birdwatching  in 
Guernsey  and  Alderney. 


Includes 


• Field  guide  of  Guemsev, 
Aldemev,  Sark  and  Herm 


• Maps  of  the  Islands 

• Back-up  books 

• Lists  of  accommodation 
(Camping  Self-catenng  Guest 
Houses  and  Hotels) 


• How  to  get  there  — full  details 
of  air  or  sea  travel  facilities 


• Information  on  escorted 
holidays  with  Tim  Earl 
as  Guide 

.All  for  only  £3  including  post  and 
packing 


Field  guides  for  Botany  and 
Archeology  also  available 
For  further  information  on 
"Birdpak"  and  details  of  inclusive 
holidays  to  Guernsey  or  A Idemey. 
contact 


HOLIDAY  PAK  LTD 


The  Travel  Bureau 
St  Pierre  du  Bois 
Guernsey 
Tel:  0481-64048 


(D108) 


BOOKS 
ON  BIRDS 

Catalogue  on  request 

WHELDON  & 
WESLEY  LIMITED 

LYTTON  LODGE 
CODICOTE 
Nr.  HITCHIN 
HERTS.  SG4  8TE 

Tel.  Stevenage  (0438)  820370 

(D113) 
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HO  LI  DA  Y A CCOMMODA  TION 

CLEY — when  visiting  Cley  Marshes  and 
Blakeney  Point  you  are  welcome  to  call  at  the 
George  and  Dragon  Hotel.  Accommodation,  bars 
and  meals.  Tariff  upon  application,  write  or  tel: 
The  George  & Dragon  Hotel,  Cley,  Holt, 
Norfolk.  Tel:  Cley  (0263)  740652.  (BB8) 

ISLES  OF  SCILLY— ST.  MARY’S.  Friendly 
atmosphere  in  a Family  run  Licensed  Guest 
House  overlooking  the  harbour.  Open  1st 
February  until  the  end  of  October.  SAE  for 
details  or  telephone  Tony  or  Linda  Dingley  0720 
22327.  (BB11) 

FRANCE— DORDOGNE  VALLEY.  Holiday 
cottage.  Sleeps  5.  Good  for  birds  and  wildlife. 
SAE/phone:  9 Romsey  Terrace,  Cambridge 
249538.  (BB63) 

PEMBROKESHIRE  NATIONAL  PARK. 

100  cottages  and  farmhouses  by  the  sea  and  in 
the  peaceful  countryside  of  the  Preseli  hills. 
Brochure:  B.  B.  Howells,  9 Hamilton  Street, 
Fishguard,  Dyfed.  Tel:  0348  872046.  (BB29) 

NORTH  CORNWALL.  Crackington  Haven. 
Ex-rectory  guesthouse.  Peacefully  secluded  in 
four  acres.  Completely  unspoilt  countryside  with 
breathtaking  views,  cliffs  and  sea.  Interesting 
sea,  woodland  birds.  Good  food,  own  garden 
produce.  Norton,  St  Gennys  House,  St  Gennys, 
Bude.  Tel:  St  Gennys  384.  (BB36) 

BEAUTIFUL  PEMBROKESHIRE  COAST. 

Small  hotel  close  to  coastal  path,  cliffs  and 
islands.  Rich  in  birdlife,  good  food  and  wine. 
Relaxed  friendly  atmosphere.  All  rooms  have 
central  heating,  private  bath,  colour  television, 
tea  maker.  Grove  Hotel,  St  Davids  (0437)  720341 . 

(BB26) 

OVERLOOKING  LOUGH  DERG.  Half 
bungalow  to  let  June,  July,  late  August,  Sept. 
Self-contained,  sleeps  5/6.  Boating  available. 
E.  D.  Johns,  Sedborough,  Dromineer  Nenagh, 
Co.  Tipperary.  (BB35) 

ORKNEY.  Our  island  hotel,  ideal  centre  for 
ornithologists.  Habitat,  moorland,  shore,  cliffs, 
within  easy  walking  distance.  Brochure  from: 
Taversoe,  Hotel,  Rousay.  Tel:  085  682  325. 

(BB12) 

DUNSYRE,  LANARKSHIRE.  Attractive  holi- 
day cottages  on  private  estate  sleeping  4 & 6. 
Warm,  comfortable  and  very  well  equipped. 
V'ariety  of  wildlife.  Apply  Lee  & Carnwath 
Estates,  Carnwath,  Lanark  Tel:  Carnwath 
(055584)273.  (BB1) 


ISLE  OF  EIGG 

The  prettiest,  liveliest  island  of  all' - 
Scottish  Field. 

Guest  House,  self-catering  farmhouses,  cot- 
tages, chalets  and  bothies  with  many  holiday 
activities,  sailing,  fishing,  ponies  and  expedi- 
tions to  other  remote  islands. 

Breathtaking  beauty,  peace . . and  adventure 
when  you  want  it 

For  brochure  write  to:  Elqp  Holiday  Book- 
ings, Maybank,  Udny,  Ellon,  Aberdeen- 
shire. Tel:  (065  13)  367.  (BB28) 


PEMBROKESHIRE — Lovely  old  farmhouse 
and  barns  converted  to  guesthouse  in  superb 
coastal  position  bordering  National  Park,  near 
bird  sanctuaries.  Good  food  and  wine  a speciality, 
every  comfort  in  relaxed  family  atmosphere. 
Dogs  welcome.  Small  birdwatching  parties 
specially  catered  for.  Tel:  (03483)  434  or  360. 

(BB47) 

EXMOOR.  Modernised  cottage,  lovely  country- 
side near  Wimbleball,  Frogwell,  Skilgate, 
Somerset  TA4  2DP.  Tel:  Bampton  215.  (BB52) 
KIRKCUDBRIGHTSHIRE.  High  standard 
character  cottages  on  beautiful  private  estate 
near  Castle  Douglas.  Abundant  wildlife.  Threave 
and  Caerlaverock  nearby.  SAE  Gavin  Bain, 
Munches,  Castle  Douglas  DG7  1PD.  (BB45) 
DEVON,  E xmoor  fringe.  Secluded  and  peaceful 
detached  cottage.  Accommodates  seven.  Panor- 
amic views  over  valley.  Set  in  40  acres  of  own 
woodland  containing  dozens  of  nest  boxes.  The 
estuary,  rocky  coastline  and  moor  nearby  pro- 
vides naturalists  with  unlimited  interest.  Holy- 
well,  Bratton  Fleming,  Barnstaple.  Tel:  05988 
213.  (BB53) 

ISLES  OF  SCILLY.  Derek  and  Mary  Scofield 
welcome  you  to  their  comfortable  family  guest 
house  which  is  situated  on  the  shore  with  un- 
rivalled view.  W'e  offer  a happy  atmosphere  with 
home  cooking  and  a select  wine  list.  Ideal  for 
spring  and  autumn  birdwatching.  Send  stamp  for 
brochure  to  Beachfield  House,  St  Mary’s.  Tel: 
0720  22463.  (BB54) 

ISLE  OF  ARRAN.  S/c  modernised  farm  cot- 
tages at  Sliddery.  Apartments  at  Machrie 
adjacent  golf  course/shore.  Graham,  47  Henry 
Street,  Langholm.  Tel:  80272.  (BB48) 

PEMBROKESHIRE  NATIONAL  PARK. 

Coastal  road  between  Cardigan/Molygrove. 
Excellent  sea,  marsh  and  land  birds.  Farm 
cottage  sleeps  5-6.  Modernised,  garden,  TV, 
parking.  From  £35  pw.  Kelsey,  Ffynnonddewi, 
Cenarth,  Dyfed.  Tel:  023987  379.  (BB49) 

ISLE  OF  MULL,  eagle  and  otter  country.  Ulva 
House  Hotel,  Tobermory.  Children  and  pets 
welcome.  Babies  free.  Please  write  or  telephone 
for  brochure,  Tobermory  (0688)  2044.  (BB50) 

HOLT — the  ideal  base  for  Norfolk  birdwatching 
— a choice  of  modernised  excellently  furnished 
and  equipped  flint  cottages  in  quiet  private 
courtyard  on  the  edge  of  Holt.  Central  heating 
is  included  in  our  off-season  rates  and  we  offer 
weekend  terms  too.  For  details,  please  contact 
Jeremy  Siddall,  Carpenters  Cottages,  Carpenters 
Close,  Holt.  Tel:  0572  56515.  (BB57) 

CLEY — BIRDWATCH  as  you  breakfast!  All 
year  round  B&B  in  very  comfortable  home, 
directly  overlooking  bird  reserve  and  salt 
marshes.  Alan  and  Sheila  Hart,  The  Saltings, 
Coast  Road,  Cley.  Tel:  740645.  (BB65) 

FAIRWINDS,  CARRBRIDGE,  Inverness- 
shire.  Three  alpine  chalets  and  2 flats  to  let. 
Surrounded  by  woods  and  fields.  Excellent  area 
for  birdwatching,  including  crested  tits.  SAE: 
Dunlop.  Tel:  240.  (BB10) 


MID-ARGYLL.  Selection  of  self-catering  cot- 
tages, converted  barns  and  stables.  Remote  or 
coastal.  Abundant  birds,  beautiful  country, 
reasonable  prices  all  year.  Murray  Kilmahumaig, 
Crinan,  Lochgilphead,  Argyll  054683  238. 

(BB59) 

‘OSPREY  VILLAGE’.  Beautiful  Boat-of- 
Garten  in  the  central  Scottish  Highlands  close 
by  the  RSPB  Loch  Garten  reserve.  Year-round 
Highland  hospitality  at  hotels,  guest-houses  and 
caravan  parks.  150  local  bird  species.  Details: 
s.a.c.  Tourist  Association,  Locheil,  Boat-of- 
Garten,  Inverness-shire.  (BB55) 

NR  HOLT.  S.C:.  apartment,  secluded  modern 
farmhouse.  Adjacent  woods,  heathland,  3 miles 
coast.  Ideal  birdwatcher’s  holiday.  Sleeps  2-4. 
No  pets/small  children,  SAE  with  dates,  etc.  I.t. 
Burrow  Earm,  High  Kclling,  Holt  NR25  6QU. 

(BB33) 

NTH.  NORFOLK.  4m  Blakeney.  Charming 
luxury  cottages.  (1)  sleeps  4 — Tel:  032  875  366; 
(2)  sleeps  7/9 — Tel:  0509  42324.  (BB69) 

KING’S  ARMS  HOTEL,  Castle  Douglas.  AA** 
RSAG,  Egon  Ronay  and  Ashley  Courtney 
recommended.  10%  reduction  for  ornithologists. 

(BB13) 

SEPARATE  COTTAGES  sleeping  6 and  4. 
Comfortably  equipped  on  estate  near  Loch  Ken. 
Details  from  Troquhain  Estate  Office,  Balniac- 
lellan,  Castle  Douglas.  (BB38) 

i COTTAGE  BY  THE  SEA  for  your  holiday. 
Well  equipped,  comfortable.  Marvellous  country 
and  coastal  walks,  beaches  and  bird  watching. 
Greenwood,  Talland,  Looe.  Polperro  72263. 

(BB39) 

'YORKSHIRE  DALES.  Guesthouse  in  ideal 
birdwatching  country.  SAE  for  brochure.  Mrs 
Butterfield.  Dale  House,  Kcttlewell,  N.  Yorks. 
ITel:  075676  836.  (BB34) 

HOLIDAYS  FOR  BIRDWATCHERS  with  Dr 
Bruce  Campbell  and  Ted  Griffiths  based  ai  the 
Talland  Bay  Hotel  on  the  South  Cornish  Coast. 
Parties  have  identified  over  110  species.  Special 
Birds  and  flowers  week  in  May. 

Course  dates  and  brochure  from  Talland  Bay 
Hotel,  Nr.  Looe,  Cornwall.  Telephone  Polperro 
(0503)  72667.  (BB4) 

WELLS-NEXT-THE-SEA.  Cottage,  sleeps  6. 
C.H.  £35-£75.  Close  Harbour.  4 Bell's  Court, 
i Castle  Street,  Cambridge.  (BB31) 

ISLE  OF  BUTE.  Comfortable  bungalow  over- 
looking sea.  neat  Ascog.  SAE  lor  details:  Stew  art. 
15  Oxford  Street.  Edinburgh  8.  (BB32) 

HAMBURGH  FLAT,  E aster  onwards.  Centre 
. of  village.  Fames,  Cheviots,  Lindisfarne.  E. 
"Wilson,  Keswick  Cott,  Northumberland.  Tel: 
1)1-582  8715.  (BB43) 

CLEY 

Attractive  house  in  village,  4 bedrooms,  large 
garden,  garage.  Available  all  year. 
Details  front  Mrs  E.  Album,  47  Lyndale 
Avenue,  London  NVV2.  Tel:  431  2942. 

(BB21) 


BETTYHILL  HOTEL,  Bettyhill,  Sutherland. 
Old  established  family  hotel  in  outstanding 
position  overlooking  the  Naver  Nature  Reserve 
and  the  Pentland  Firth.  Paradise  for  bird- 
watchers. First  class  cuisine.  Fully  licensed.  Tel: 
Bettyhill  (06412)  202.  (BB15) 

COUNTRY  COTTAGE  between  Alnwick  and 
Belford.  Sleeps  up  to  6,  fully  equipped.  Self- 
catering, available  throughout  the  year.  Well 
placed  for  Holy  Island  and  Fame  Islands,  Cheviot 
Hills  and  many  places  of  natural  beauty.  SAE  to 
Mrs  P.  Foster,  Coxons,  Craster  South  Farm. 
Alnwick,  Northumberland.  Tel:  (066  576)  640  or 
telephone  01-638  8346.  (BB37) 

NATIONAL  TRUST  VILLAGE  on  Exmoor. 
Self-catering  holiday  cottage  and  flats — centrally 
heated — near  Porlock.  Sea,  Moors.  Woods  and 
Marshes  within  walking  distance.  Malcolm  and 
Sheila  Wright.  The  Pack  Horse,  Allerfcmd,  Nr 
Minehead.  Tel:  0643  862475.  (BBI9) 

ARGYLL,  Oban  12m,  Taynuilt  lm.  9 self- 
catering flats  in  country  house,  own  grounds, 
beautiful  surroundings,  secluded  and  quiet.  1 
chalet,  1 caravan.  SAE  for  brochure.  Lonan 
House,  Taynuilt,  Argyll.  Tel:  086  62  253. 

(BB23) 

WARM  AND  COMFORTABLE  Highland 
farm  accommodation  with  good  food,  good  beds 
h&c.  Lnge.  Col.  TV.  Substantial  Dinner  B&B 
£10.  inc.  (lots  of  animals),  Mrs  Sw  ann.  Ardgarry 
Farm,  Faichem,  Invergarry  (080  93)  226. 
Inverness-shire.  8 miles  south  of  Loch  Ness. 

(BB9) 

WEST  COAST,  ARGYLL — Holiday  cottage 
sleeps  4-5.  Beach,  w ildlife,  beautiful  countryside. 
Woodland  walks.  House,  sleeps  8.  beside  river. 
Tel:  0880  2635.  (BB20) 

TRANQUIL  LAMBSQUAY  HOTEL.  Wye/ 
Dean  Forest,  Coleford,  Glos.  AA*.  Excellent 
food  and  wine,  2 nights  or  more  £15  pp.  D.  B&B. 
S/C:  flat  let  weekly.  Tel:  (0594)  33127.  ( BB 1 4) 

SOUTHWOLD  AA**  HOTEL.  Ensuite  bed- 
rooms, good  food  and  wines.  Ideal  base  for 
Minsmere  and  surrounding  area.  Open  all  year. 
Holiday  house  also  available  to  let.  Write  or  tel: 
Pier  Avenue  Hotel,  Southwold.  Tel:  722632. 

(BB24) 

LAKE  DISTRICT,  Hawkshead.  Greenbank  is 
situated  in  the  heart  of  Lakeland.  Ideal  for 
walking,  fell  climbing,  birdwatching,  fishing, 
sailing,  etc.  Comfortable  accommodation.  B&B. 
evening  meal.  HC  all  rooms,  CH  throughout. 
Log  fires,  warm  friendly  atmosphere  with  good 
home  cooking.  Sorry  no  pets.  SAE:  Hart. 
Greenbank.  Hawkshead,  Ambleside,  Cumbria. 
Tel:  Hawkshead  497.  (BB22) 

PEMBROKESHIRE.  2 miles  St  David's  and 
sea.  edge  of  Dow  rog  Nature  Reserve,  by  a stream. 
Beautifully  converted  mill  (sleeps  8),  or  detached 
barn  (sleeps  4/6).  Very  comfortable  with  ch. 
SAE:  Cannon.  The  White  House.  Puddington. 
South  Wirral.  Tel:  051-336  7.393  (Eves)  or  078 
981  307.  (BB18) 
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SCOTLAND,  GALLOWAY.  Delightful  mod- 
ernised cottages  in  grounds.  Small  country  estate. 
Sleeps  4/6.  Fully  equipped,  open  fires,  central 
heating,  colour  TV.  Near  Loch  Ken.  Open  all 
year.  Tel:  064  42  284.  (BB30) 

MID  WALES.  Wide  choice  of  self-catering  farm- 
houses, cottages,  and  flats  throughout  mid  Wales. 
Brochure  from:  Mid  Wales  Holidays,  Newtown, 
Powys.  Tel:  09745  320.  (BB40) 

NEAR  RYE,  EAST  SUSSEX.  Inexpensive 
bargain  breaks,  beautiful  Georgian  Country- 
House  Hotel.  Flamingoes,  migratory  and  sea 
birds.  Tel:  079  721  381 ' (BB7) 

WILDLIFE  HOLIDAYS 

ISLES  OF  SCILLY  BIRDING  AND  WILD- 
LIFE. Holidays  with  man  on  the  spot  David 
Hunt.  Vacancies  March-Sept.  SAE  to  David 
Hunt  (Hols),  St  Marys,  Isles  ofScilly  TR21  OJG. 

(BB64) 

BOOKS 

NATURAL  HISTORY  BOOKS.  New  and 

secondhand  books  available  from  stock.  Foreign 
language  books  now  available.  Send  20p  for 
catalogue.  Dernam  Books,  St.  Ann’s,  East 
Peckham,  Tonbridge,  Kent  and  Philip  Redman, 
Les  Quatre  Vents,  Cap  Gris-Nez  62250 
Marquise,  France.  (BB44) 

THE  BIRD  BOOKSHOP  (Scottish  Ornitho- 
logists’ Club) — We  are  leading  specialists  in  new 
books  covering  all  aspects  of  ornithology  and  all 
parts  of  the  world;  over  600  titles  in  stock;  world- 
wide mail  order  service;  post  free  to  SOC  mem- 
bers (except  small  orders);  free  30  page  booklist 
from  The  Bird  Bookshop,  Scottish  Ornithologists’ 
Club,  Dept.  1,  21  Regent  Terrace,  Edinburgh 
EH 7 5BT;  phone  (031)  556  6042  (office  hours 
only;  Mon.-Fri.  9-1,  2-5).  (BB6) 

FINE  NATURAL  HISTORY  BOOKS  bought 
and  sold.  R.  Norman.  The  Book-Squirrel,  Hart- 
on-the-Hill,  Dalton  Piercey,  Hartlepool,  Cleve- 
land. (BB5) 

BOOKS  ON  BIRDS.  New  and  secondhand, 
catalogue  30p.  Surplus  bird  books  urgently 
sought.  Open  Thursday  to  Saturday.  House  of 
Seal,  Church  Street,  Seal,  Sevenoaks,  Kent.  Tel: 
Sevenoaks  62155.  (BB66) 

NATURAL  HISTORY  BOOKS.  Secondhand 
and  new  bought  and  sold.  Catalogues:  J.  E. 
Oliver,  Corner  Cottage,  Colkirk,  Fakenham, 
Norfolk.  Tel:  Fakenham  2453.  (BB27) 


THE  BIRDS  OF  SAUDI  ARABIA: 

A CHECK-LIST 
by  MICHAEL  C.  JENNINGS 

The  status  and  distribution  ot  the  413  species 
which  have  occurred  in  Saudi  Arabia.  Much  of 
relevance  to  nearby  regions.  Four  general  maps, 
117  breeding  range  maps  and  habitat  notes  for 
most  of  the  1 50  or  so  breeding  species,  plus  a few 
line  drawings.  Full  bibliography  and  comprehensive 
gazetteer  112  pages  Price  £6  30  post  free. 
Obtainable  from  the  author  at  10  Mill  Lane, 
Whitllesford,  Cambridge,  England.  (BB58) 


BOOKS  ON  BIRDS.  New  and  secondhand, 
catalogue  30p.  Surplus  bird  books  urgently 
sought.  Open  Thursday  to  Saturday,  Bird  Books 
of  Sevenoaks,  House  of  Seal,  Church  Street,  Seal, 
Sevenoaks,  Kent.  Tel:  Sevenoaks  62155.  (BB3) 

OUT-OF-PRINT  BIRD  BOOKS  bought  and 
sold.  Catalogue  on  request.  Please  offer  your 
surplus  books  to  Jay  Books,  I Roull  Grove, 
Edinburgh.  (BB60) 

BIRD  REPORTS 

SCOTTISH  BIRD  REPORT  1980.  £1.50  post 
free  CWO  from  SOC,  21  Regent  Terrace, 
Edinburgh  EH7  5BT.  Earlier  reports  available, 
details  on  request.  (BB16) 

FOR  SALE 

HAWKINS.  Walking  Boots  and  Shoes,  Camou- 
flage Waterproofs,  Outdoor  Accessories,  Re- 
duced Prices.  B.  Timson  3 Station  Rd., 
Elmesthorpe,  Leicester.  SAE  for  Brochure. 

(BB17) 

CARPET  THAT  LOOKS  LIKE  WILTON 

almost  impossible  to  stain  £3.99  + VAT.  Moun- 
tain Berber  Carpet  £6.63  + VAT.  Samples  30p 
stamps,  Ollerton  Hall  BB.  Knutsford,  Cheshire. 

(BB56) 

REPAIRS 

BINOCULAR  AND  TELESCOPE  REPAIRS. 

Fast  efficient  service  on  all  makes  and  types  by 
expert  technicians  at  L&L  Optical,  50  Alston 
Road,  Barnet,  Herts.  Tel:  01-441  0990. 

(BB25) 


APPOINTMENTS 

WANTED  BY  RSPB— 1982:  Seasonal  paid 
wardens  for  protection  schemes  and  survey 
work  on  rare  breeding  birds.  Applicants  must 
be  available  for  whole  of  April  to  August  1982 
and  must  be  fit,  intelligent,  single,  and  at 
least  20;  good  bird  knowledge  and  impeccable 
references  essential.  Further  details  from  Mike 
Everett,  Species  Protection  Dept,  RSPB,  The 
Lodge,  Sandy,  Beds  SGI 9 2DL.  (s.a.e.  please). 

(BB51) 


BIRD  WATCHING 
HOLIDAYS 

TURKEY— MAY 
NORTHERN  GREECE— JUNE 
BOSPHORUS— SEPTEMBER 

Small  groups  — Fly 
Hotels  — 2/3  weeks 
from  £365 

CHRIS  SLADE 
8 The  Grange,  Elmdon  Park, 
Solihull,  West  Midlands 
Telephone:  021-742  5420 

(BB42) 


MARK  BEAMAN 
STEVE  MADGE 
IAIN  ROBERTSON 


Spring  1982  Birdquests 

ISRAEL  See  for  yourself  why  Israel  is  now  the  most  sought-after  spring 
birdwatching  destination  in  the  Western  Palearctic.  Our  leaders’  experience  of 
this  superb  country  is  quite  unrivalled  and  we  can  show  you  the  local  specialities 
and  many  other  birds  at  the  best  time  of  year.  Israel  is  also  an  excellent  place  for 
bird  photography.  Departures  22  March  & 5 April.  15  days,  £665. 

FLORIDA  Visit  the  magnificent  Everglades,  the  beautiful  Florida  Keys  and 
other  exciting  areas  at  the  height  of  northbound  migration.  Sub-tropical 
specialities  such  as  Anhingas,  Limpkins  and  Everglade  Kites  are  mixed  with 
impressive  concentrations  of  migrants,  many  of  which  are  occasional  stragglers 
to  Europe.  Large  numbers  of  very  approachable  birds  make  this  a splendid  trip 
for  bird  photography.  Departure  4 April.  15  days,  £660. 


MOROCCO  Experience  the  best  of  North  African  birdwatching  amidst  the 
spectacular  scenery  of  the  Sahara  and  the  Atlas.  A classic  itinerary  to  the  prime 
areas  for  local  specialities  at  an  excellent  time  for  spring  migration.  Morocco  is 
undeveloped  and  ‘different’,  appealing  to  anyone  with  a love  of  travelling. 
Another  good  choice  for  photographers.  Departure  24  April.  15  days.  £655. 

THE  CAMARGUE  A perfect  spring  setting  for  a first  birdwatching  holiday 
overseas  or  a return  to  one  of  Europe’s  greatest  ornithological  Meccas.  This 
beautiful  region’s  well-deserved  reputation  owes  much  to  a diverse  range  of 
environments,  including  lagoons,  marshes,  stony  w astes  and  jagged  limestone 
hills,  that  brings  together  in  a small  area  such  species  as  Greater  Flamingo  and 
Little  Bustard,  or  Bonelli’s  Eagle  and  Pin-tailed  Sandgrouse.  Departure  18 
May.  10  days,  £425. 


LAKE  NEUSIEDL  Late  spring  is  the  optimum  time  for  a v isit  to  Neusiedl  with 
its  eastern  specialities  and  other  fine  birds.  This  attractive  area  of  wetlands, 
steppe,  forests  and  Alpine  peaks  rivals  the  Camargue  in  ornithological  appeal 
and  yet  is  quite  different  in  character  with  its  White  Storks  and  Great  White 
Egrets,  Lesser  Spotted  Eagles  and  Great  Bustards,  or  Syrian  Woodpeckers  and 
River  Warblers.  Departure  29  May.  10  days.  £410. 

Other  1982  Birdquests  include:  THAILAND  (£990).  INDIA  (£880),  INDIA 
& NEPAL  (£1,085).  SRI  LANKA  (CEYLON)  (£870).  KENYA  (£1,095). 
KENYA  & RWANDA  (£1.195),  TEXAS  (£695),  PERU  (£1,190). 
LAPLAND  (£795),  THE  BOSPHORUS  (£460).  SIBERIA  (£650). 
SIBERIA,  CENTRAL  ASIA  & THE  CAUCASUS  (£950). 

For  our  brochure  please  contact: 

BIRDQUEST  Ltd.,  8 Albert  Road  East,  Hale,  Altrincham,  Cheshire 
WA15  9AL.  Tel:  061-928  5945. 

Birdquest  Ltd.  are  agents  for  C.S.R.  Travel  (Manchester)  Ltd.,  1 Clarence 
Street,  Manchester  M2  4DE.  ABTA  ATOL  1190B  IATA.  minAt 
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1 Movements  of  Ruddy  Ducks  during  the  hard  winter  of  1978/79 

K.  E.  Vinicombe  and  Dr  R.J.  Chandler 

1 2 Behaviour  of  Black-winged  Stilts  Paul  D.  Goriup 
25  European  news 

30  Mystery  photographs  61  Long-tailed  Duck  M.  A.  Ogilvie 

Notes 

32  Behaviour  of  Golden  Plovers  in  strong  wind  Bernard  King 

32  Juvenile  Arctic  Skua  scavenging  inland  during  hard  weather  A.  R.  Lowe 

33  Feeding  behaviour  of  Skylarks  in  hard  winters  L.  P.  Alder 

33  Sand  Martins  mobbing  Collared  Doves  G.P.Catley 

34  Unusual  nest-site  ol'Grey  Wagtail  Anne  Goodall 

34  Pied  Wagtail  driving  other  passerines  from  bird-table  David  K.  Patten 

34  Blackbirds  ‘playing’  K G.  Spencer,  D.  Warden',  E.  M.  Raynor 

35  Female  Blackbird  eating  peanut  shells  and  swallowing  peanuts  whole  The  tale  John  Kiddier 

35  Grey-and-white  juvenile  Reed  Warbler  Peter  Marsh 

36  Willow  Warbler  bathing  in  dew  K.  G.  Spencer 

36  Multiple  nests  of  Spotted  Flycatchers  Christine  Martin 

36  Magpie  chasing  and  probably  catching  House  Sparrow  Mtilcolm  Thomas 

37  House  Sparrows  chasing  Gollared  Doves  S.  M archant 

Letters 

37  Identification  of  Shy  Albatross  DrJ.A.Kieser 

38  Post-juvenile  moult  of  Rose-coloured  Starling  P.J.  Roberts 

40  Lesser  coverts  of  Pallas’s  Reed  Bunting:  correction  Alan  R.Kitson 

4 1 Fifty  years  ago . . . 

Announcements 

41  New  feature:  ‘Points  of  view’ 

42  Bird  Illustrator  of  the  Year  & The  Richard  Richardson  Award 

43  British  BirdShop 

43  ‘The  Birds  of  the  Western  Palearctic’ 

43  ‘Frontiers  of  Bird  Identification’ 

43  Bird  Photograph  of  the  Year 

43  Best  recent  black-and-white  bird-photographs 

43  Front  cover  designs  for  sale 

44  Young  Ornithologists  of  the  Year 

44  News  and  comment  A like  Everett  and  Bob  Spencer 

47  Recent  reports  R.  A.  Hume  and  K.  Allsopp 

Reviews 

52  Keith  Brockie's  Wild!  je  Sketchbook  by  Keith  Brockie  Norman  Arlott 

52  Endangered  Birds  oj  the  World:  the  ICBP  Red  Data  Book  by  Warren  B.  King  Stanley  Cramp 

53  A Field  Guide  to  the  Birds  East  oj  the  Rockies  by  Roger  Tory  Peterson  Dr  J.  T.  R.  Sharrock 

53  Sketches  oj  Bird  Life  by  the  late  G.  F.  Tunniclifle  RA  and  Robert  Gillmor  D.  I M Wallace 

54  Island  Populations  by  Mark  Williamson  Dr  C.  M.  Perrins 

Line  drawings:  I Ruddy  Ducks  ( Rodney  Ingram)-,  12  Black-winged  Stilts  (P  J.  Dunn );  47  Rustic 
Bunting  (Laurel  A.  Tucker)-,  50  Orphean  Warbler  (J.  P.  Martin)  and  Olive-backed  Pipit  (J.  M. 
Pinder);  51  Yellow-browed  Warbler  (Laurel  A.  Tucker). 

Cover  design:  Gull  roost  ( Michael  Warren):  the  original  drawing  of  this  month’s  cover  is  lor  sale  in  a 
postal  auction,  see  page  43  lor  details. 
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Forster’s  Tern:  new  to  Britain  and  Ireland 
Woodpigeons  and  Black  Kites 
Timing  of  bathing,  dusting  and  sunning 
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birdwatching  holidays  at 
realistic  prices  . . . 

Texas  17  days  April  1-17  1982 

The  timing  of  our  Easter  Texas  tour  will  enable  us  to  see  some  of  the  wintering  species 
such  as  the  magnificent  Whooping  Cranes  at  Aransas  before  their  departure  north  and 
yet  also  encounter  the  first  returning  summer  warblers  along  the  Gulf  Coast.  Add  to 
this  an  impressive  assortment  of  Mexican  species,  herons,  waders  and  birds  of  prey 
and  it  becomes  obvious  why  Texas  is  rated  the  number  one  birdwatching  State  by  so 
many  American  birders. 

Leader  David  Holman  £685.00 

Soviet  Central  Asia  18  days  May  11-28  1982 

During  this  pioneering  tour  we  will  visit  Bukhara  at  the  edge  of  the  Kyzylkum  desert 
and  from  centres  at  historically  evocative  Samarkand  and  Tashkent  explore  the 
foothills  and  valleys  of  the  Tien  Shan  and  Gissar  mountains. 

Leader  Paul  Dukes  £880.00 

Northern  Greece  15  days  May  8-22  1982 

The  marshes,  hills  and  woods  of  Northern  Greece  offer  a wide  variety  of  interesting 
habitats  and  participants  in  this  tour  will  enjoy  some  of  the  best  birdwatching  in 
Europe. 

Leader  Dave  Norman  £525.00 


Other  Tours: 


Leader 


Pyrenees 

June  28-July  8 

Ted  Griffiths 

£350 

Kashmir  & Ladakh 

August  3-24 

Cliff  Waller 

£1,245 

Seychelles 

August 

John  Spry 

Gambia 

Nov  26-Dec  10 

John  Ward 

Sri  Lanka 

Jan  10-31,  1983 

Ron  Appleby 

£950 

For  full  information  and  colour  brochure  contact 
our  resident  ornithologist  Paul  Dukes. 
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Southwest  Travel  Ltd 

96  Fore  Street  Kingsbridge  South  Devon  TQ7  1PY 
Telephone  0548  3181/6178  Telex  45639  (Comput  G)  P57 


(Dill) 
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ORNITHOLIDAYS 

H QQO  MEMBER  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION  OF 

I C/O^i  BRITISH  TRAVEL  AGENTS 

Holidays  Organised 
by  Birdwatchers  for  Birdwatchers 

Seventeen  years’  service  to  birdwatchers  & naturalists 
Programme  will  include: 


Arctic  Norway 

Tanzania 

South  Africa 

Kenya 

The  Gambia 

The  Seychelles 

Rwanda 


The  Camargue 
Majorca 
S.  W.  Spain 
Lake  Neusiedl 
Turkey 

The  Spanish  Pyrenees 
Yugoslavia 


N.  E.  Greece 
Fame  Islands 
& Bass  Rock 
Isles  of  Scilly 
Kingussie 
Isle  of  Islay 
Isle  of  Mull 


PARTICULARS  SENT  ON  RECEIPT  OF  14p  STAMP  TO 
LAWRENCE  G.  HOLLOWAY 
ORNITHOLIDAYS  (Regd.) 

Dept.  2 (WESSEX  TRAVEL  CENTRE) 

1-3  VICTORIA  DRIVE,  BOGNOR  REGIS,  SUSSEX,  ENGLAND,  P021  2PW 

ATOL  LICENCE  No.  743  Tel:  0243  821230  (D101) 


r We  offer  LARGE  Discounts  N 
on  oil  these  famous  brands  of 
binoculars  and  telescopes 


BINOCULARS  BY:  Zeiss  (East  & West)  Leitz  Swift  Kowa  Greenkat 
Pentax  Hartman  Habicht  Bushnell  Mirador  Tasco  Heron  Steiner,  etc. 

TELESCOPES  BY:  Schmidt  & Bender  Nickel  Supra  Televari  Swift 
Kowa  Optolyth  Mirador  Bushnell  Discover  (Bausch  & Lomb) 


This  extensive  range  may  be  viewed  in  the  quiet  and  comfort  of  our  showrooms,  with  views  of 
over  two  miles  distance.  We  are  open  Mon.-Fri.  9 a m - 5 p.m.  (Thurs.  9 30  a m 1 p.m.)  and 
Sat.  9.30  a.m.  - 4.30  p.m.  For  those  who  cannot  call  personally  ALL  our  goods  are  available 
by  MAIL  ORDER  and  are  insured  during  transit  Despatch  is  normally  made  within  thidysix 
hours  of  receipt  of  the  order  and  our  FOURTEEN  DAY  APPROVAL  scheme  applies 
We  provide  a FREE  PRICE  LIST  and  BUYER  S GUIDE  TO  BINOCULAR  OWNERSHIP 
and  orders  can  be  placed  by  telephone  using  your  Access  or  Barclaycard 
Please  send30p  postage  for  catalogue. 

~L-\  pa. 


OPTICAL  COMPANY 

23/25  Kings  Road,  Brentwood,  Essex.  / 
CM14  4ER.  (D100)  / 

® (0277) 221259/219418/210913  S 
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/ BinocularsQ 
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SUNBIRD 

BIRDTOUR  EXPERTS 

WE  SPECIALISE  IN  SMALL-GROUP  HOLIDAYS 
FOR  UP  TO  16  PEOPLE,  CATERING  FOR 
BEGINNER  AND  EXPERT 


Tour  leaders  include : 

John  Andrews,  Bryan  Bland,  Cliff  Davies,  Mike  Everett, 
David  Fisher,  Peter  Grant,  Tom  G u I lick,  Mike  Hodgson,  Frank 
King,  Brian  Little,  Richard  Porter,  John  Raines,  Will  Russell, 
Tim  Sharrock,  Don  Turner,  Alan  Vittery. 


ISRAEL 

CRETE 

TURKEY 

GREECE 

AUSTRIA 

LAPLAND 

CAMARGUE 

PYRENEES 

SPAIN 

MAJORCA 


& 


1982  TOURS 

MOROCCO 
THE  YEMEN 
SIBERIA  & 
MONGOLIA 
KASHMIR  & 
LADAKH 
*NEW  GUINEA 
AUSTRALIA 
THE  GAMBIA 
KENYA 


S.  AFRICA 
^ECUADOR  & 
GALAPAGOS 
*S.  MEXICO 
^ALASKA 
* ARIZONA  & 
CALIFORNIA 
*TEXAS 


''With  our  associates  WINGS  INC.  (USA) 


So 


For  details  please  contact: 

SUNBIRD 

at 

EXECUTIVE  TRAVEL  (Holidays)  LTD 
2 Lower  Sloane  Street,  London  SW1W  8BJ 
Telephone:  01-730  6609 


rC*o, 


A member  company  of  the  SERENISSIMA  Travel  Group  Ltd 
ABTA  LATA  ATOL  AITO 


(D119) 
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TalktoA.R.Hawkins 
about  Binoculars! 


'PHONE  US  FOR 

Best  Makes, 
Largest  Stocks, 
Fastest  Service. 
By  return 
Despatch  and 
. Free  Advice. 


A R.  Hawkins  only  sells  well  known  branded  binoculars  at  lowest  prices  possible  (up  to  40%  off  MRP).  Over  150  models  to 
choose  from  with  big  stocks  and  really  fast  service — all  orders  despatched  same  day  securely  packed  and  fully  insured.  Order 
by  telephone  with  Barclay/ Access  or  COD.  Buying  at  A.  R Hawkins  Ltd.,  Means  you  get  a better  binocular  for  less  than  you 
might  have  paid  elsewhere  for  an  inferior  brand  And  if  you  need  advice  on  which  model  to  choose  for  your  needs,  please  feel 
free  to  telephone  us — we  would  be  pleased  to  talk  binoculars  with  you!  ORDER  IN  CONFIDENCE  FROM  A.  R.  HAWKINS — 
THE  WHOLE  COUNTRY  DOES!  PLEASE  ADD  £1 .95  POST/INS.  EACH  ITEM  E.  and  O.E 


KARL  HARTMANN  TELESCOPES 


BEST  SELLING  SELECTION  FROM  OVER  1 50  DIFFERENT  MODELS: 
(all  prices  correct  press  date  and  subject  to  availability) 

ZEISS  mST  SWIFT 

8 x 306  Dialyl  £280  95 

8 x 568GA  Dialyt  097.25 

10  x 406  Dialyt  025.35 

10  x 40BGA  Dialyl  021.10 

10  x 25B  MmiDialyt  £146.35 

8 * 206  MmiDialyt  £135  55 

15  x 60  R/ Arm  £629.00 

all  olher  models  in  slock 

CARL  ZEISS  JENA 


(D 1 14) 


RUSSIAN  HEU0S 


20  x 80  Observation 
10  x 50  Supreme 
8 x 40  Supreme 
8 5 x 44  Audubon 
8 x 40  Saratoga 
8 x 22  Compact 
10  x 40  County 
8 x 40  Grand  Pnx 
All  other  models  in  stock 
Irom 


£241.52 
£125  48 
£114  68 
£101.20 
£70  88 
£55  32 
£61  40 
£59  36 

£29  69 


8 x 30  Jenoptem  T3M 

7 x 50  Jenoptem  T3M 
10  x 50  Jenoptem  T3M 

8 x 30  Dettrmtem  13M 
10  x 50  Dekarem  T3M 
All  Monoculars  in  stock 
NEW!  ZEISS  JENA 
ROOF  PRISMS 

8 x 32B  Notarem  MC 
10x408  Notarem  MC 


£42  96 
£60  95 
£75.00 
£58  45 
£92  56 


£99  95 
£148  95 


LE/TZ 


8 x k'ut  Irinovid  (Min)  £134.56 
10  x 25C  Tnnovid  (Mm)  £153.18 
8 x 32B  Tnnovid  £270.48 

8 x 40B  Tnnovid  £296.70 

10  x 40B  Trinovid  £307  75 

New  car  window  mount  with  pan 
and  tilt  head 

£15.95  + £1  post/ins 


8 x 30  Compact  Wide  Angle 
8 x 40  Compact  Wide  Angle 
10  x 40  Compacl  Wide  Angle 
10  x 50  Bernina  Wide  Angle 
KARL  HARTMANN 
HIGH  POWER  MODELS 
10  x 60  Bernina  WA 
12  x 60  Bernina  WA 
16  x 60  Bernina  WA 
25  x 80  Bernina  WA 

H/LK/NSON 

10  x 40  Lincoln  7 5*  field 
10  X 40  Hawk  7 5°  field 

7 x 50  Balmoral  7 5®  field 
20  x 60  High  Power 
8-20  x 50  zoom 

8 x 21  Root  Prism  Miniature 

8 x 56  Olympic  Roof  Prism  R/A 
8 x 30  Hylite  R/Pnsm 
10  x 40  Hylite  R/Prism 


£143.95 
£168  05 
£170  25 
£159  95 


{,3B 


8 x 30  Helios 
7 x 50  Helios 
12  x 40  Helios 


£21  95 
£27.95 
£29  95 


£265  79 
£265  79 
£265  79 
£549.50 


Bushnell  Discoverer  15-60  x 60  £163.00 


£57.01 
£38.56 
£33.12 
£67  06 
£55  33 
£46.12 
£78.81 
£56.17 
£62  04 


Swift  Telemaster  15-60  x 60 
Nickel  Supra  B 15-60  x 60 
Heriel  & Reuss  25-60  x 60 
Nickel  Supra  B/A  15-60x60 
Greencat  22  x 60  s/scope 


£165  95 
£135.24 
£131  95 
£148  95 
£49.95 


Bushnell  Spacemaster  20-45  x 60  £112.0 


NEW  MODELS! 

Hilkm  30  x 80  R arm'd  £1 35.95 

Spacemasler  22  x W/angle  £99.95 
Heriel  & Reuss  20  x 60  £139.95 


ORDER  NO  FOR  IMMEDIATE 
DESPATCH 

Access/Visa  accepted  by  phone  COD 
service  available  at  small  extra  charge  All 
orders  despatched  same  day  received 

INFORMATION  PACK 
AVAILABLE 

Send  50p  in  stamps  or  P0  lor  fully 
illustrated  price  lists  and  colour  brochures 
with  specifications,  information  and  special 
offers  on  all  models  in  stock  Telephone 
lor  edvice— our  lines  are  open  from 
9 00-5  30  daily  (closed  Thursday) 
CALLERS  WELCOME 
We  are  |ust  7 minutes  from  the  M 1 (lunction 
15  and  right  m the  town  centre  on  the 
corner  ol  the  Market  Square  Call  in— we 
would  be  pleased  to  see  you  and  show  you 
over  150  models  in  stock 


■ AR  HAWKINS  LTD 

2 The  Parade,  Northampton  Telephone  (0604)  39674 


New  members  who  enrol  during  October- 
December  in  any  year  receive  Trust 
publications  and  priv  ileges  for  fifteen  months 
before  their  second  subscription  falls  due. 

THE  BRITISH  TRUST  FOR  ORNI- 
THOLOGY is  an  organisation  which  binds 
together  thousands  of  amateur  bird  watchers 
spread  throughout  Britain  and  a small  staff  of 
professional  biologists  at  Tring.  Together 
they  find  pleasure  and  satisfaction  in  tackling 
projects  that  provide  facts  on  which 
conservation  can  be  based. 

All  is  more  fully  set  out  in  our  brochure  Put 
Yourself  in  the  Picture.  Please  send  for  a copy  to: 

The  British  Trust  for  Ornithology, 
Dept.  BB,  Beech  Grove, 

Station  Road,  Tring, 
Hertfordshire  HP23  5NR. 

(DI17) 


ORNITHOLOGY  IN  TURKEY 

Backed  by  an  organisation  with  years  of  experience 
in  specialist  holidays  in  Turkey.  So  planned  that 
your  time  can  be  fully  devoted  to  observation. 

An  opportunity  to  birdwatch  some  of  the  most 
exciting  areas,  with  the  widest  range  of  species! 

1 . Birecik  and  Sultan  Marshes  1 5.5.82-29.5.82 

Amanus  Mountains:  observation  White-throated 
Robin,  passage  raptors;  camp  site  at  River 
Euphrates  near  Birecik:  Bald  Ibis  colony,  many 
south-eastern  species;  2 days  in  eastern  Taurus 
mountains,  then  camp  at  Sultan  Marshes  near 
Kayseri:  Flamingo  and  White  Pelican  colonies, 
White-hd.  Duck;  much  more! 

2.  Birecik  and  Lake  Van  29.5.82-13.6.82 

After  a day  at  Birecik,  camp  at  Bendimali  Delta, 
Lake  Van.  This  enormous  lake  near  the  Iranian 
border,  with  its  many  river  deltas  and  marshes, 
holds  a very  broad  range  of  breeding  and  passage 
birds — plus  the  chance  of  “overshoots  " from  Asia. 

Both  tours  can  be  combined  at  a considerable 
saving. 

Also  of  very  great  interest  to  botanists! 

T urkish-speaking  direction . Leader  Chris  Husband 
Full  details  and  bookings: 

Mike  Read,  Claremont,  Redwood  Close, 
Ringwood,  Hants  BH24  1 PR 

(D104) 
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Spring  1982  Birdquests 


LAPLAND  All  the  indications  are  that  this  will  be  the  peak  year  for  voles  and 
lemmings  in  their  current  4-5  year  cycle,  with  correspondingly  increased 
opportunities  for  seeing  northern  owls.  This  is  very  much  a tour  for  those  who 
want  to  see  Boreal  and  Arctic  specialities.  To  ensure  that  we  have  a successful 
visit  the  party  will  be  accompanied  by  one  of  the  most  experienced  birders  in 
Finland.  Departure  13  June.  19  days,  £795. 

SIBERIA  At  last  British  birdwatchers  can  obtain  a firsthand  view  of  this  vast 
and  little  known  region  at  a realistic  price.  If  your  reaction  to  such  names  as 
‘Citrine  Wagtail’,  ‘Siberian  Rubythroat'  and  ‘Pallas's  Grasshopper  Warbler’ 
is  instant  excitement  then  this  is  the  tour  for  you.  Previous  visits  to  the  Lake 
Baikal  region  have  yielded  observations  of  the  great  majority  of  the  Siberian 
vagrants  which  straggle  to  Western  Europe.  Departure  13  June.  13  days, 
£650. 

KENYA  & RWANDA  Although  this  is  primarily  a birdwatching  tour  we 
make  no  apology  for  giving  pride  of  place  to  the  star  mammalian  attraction — 
Gorilla!  With  any  luck  you  should  get  uncomfortably  close  to  the  peaceful 
giants  in  the  dense  cloud  forest  on  the  slopes  of  the  Virunga  volcanoes. 
Montane  birding  on  the  borders  of  the  Congo  is  well  balanced  w ith  visits  to 
some  of  East  Africa's  best  known  wildlife  reserves,  including  Lake  Nakuru, 
Lake  Naivasha,  Samburu  and  L’Akagera.  Departure  30  July.  17  davs. 
£1,195. 

KENYA  Without  doubt  the  best  birdwatching  in  the  world!  Not  only  is  the 
avifauna  astonishingly  rich,  exciting,  abundant  and  approachable,  but  the 
scenery  is  magnificent  and  the  abundant  game  adds  a totally  new  dimension 
to  one’s  travels.  If  you  have  not  yet  visited  East  Africa  you  may  have  the 
impression  that  it  is  just  a series  of ‘safari  parks’,  with  all  the  natural  wildness 
long  since  vanished.  Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth.  There  is  nothing 
zoo-like  about  the  huge  tracts  of  wilderness  that  still  remain,  reducing  visitors 
to  seeming  insignificance.  We  cannot  recommend  Kenya  highly  enough. 
Departures  14  August  & 23  October.  16  days.  £1,095.  Extension  (6  days), 
£300. 

Other  1982  Birdquests  include:  ISRAEL  (£665),  MOROCCO  (£655), 
LAKE  NEUSIEDL  (£410),  THE  CAMARGUE  (£425),  THE 
BOSPHORUS  (£460),  THAILAND  (£990).  INDIA  (£880).  INDIA  & 
NEPAL  (£1,085),  SRI  LANKA  (CEYLON)  (£870),  FLORIDA  (£660), 
TEXAS  (£695),  PERU  (£1,190),  SIBERIA,  CENTRAL  ASIA  8c  THE 
CAUCASUS  (£950). 

For  our  brochure  please  contact: 

BIRDQUEST  Ltd.,  8 Albert  Road  East,  Hale,  Altrincham,  Cheshire 
WA15  9AL.  Tel:  061-928  5945. 

Birdquest  Ltd.  are  agents  for  C.S.R.  Travel  (Manchester)  Ltd.,  1 Clarence 
Street,  Manchester  M2  4DE.  ABTA  ATOL  1 190B  IATA.  /mrv. 


Shetland 

Get  away  to  it  all  with 
Viking  Hotels 


No-one  could  deny  that  the  Vikings  enjoyed  the  good  things  of 
life,  although  one  might  question  their  methods  of  getting  them. 

Nowadays,  you  can  conquer  Shetland  by  post,  by  sending  for  the 
free  Viking  Hotels  brochure.  It’s  your  guide  to  the  very  best  that  these 
beautiful  islands  have  to  offer. 

Viking  Hotels  are  not  a hotel  chain,  hut  an 
association  of  independantly-owned  hotels 
dedicated  to  giving  you  a holiday  you'll  enjoy  every 
minute  of  your  stay,  and  memories  to  cherish. 

There  are  Viking  Hotels  to 
suit  all  budgets,  and  all  of  them 
offer  excellent  value,  combining 
the  highest  standards  of  comfort 
with  a good  old  fashioned  warm 
welcome. 

Whether  you  come  for  the 
traditions,  the  archaeology,  the 
wildlife,  the  fishing,  or  simply  the 
magnificent  scenery  and  clean  fresh 
air,  you'll  find  more  than  enough  to 
see  and  do  in  Shetland-plus  all  the 
peace  and  quiet  in  the  world. 

Send  off  the  coupon  today. 


Name 


Please  send  me  f ree  of  charge  your  information  pack  on  Shetland. 
Viking  I lotels  (Shetland),  107  Commercial  Street,  Lerwick,  Shetland  /.I  I 01.Y 
Telephone  (0595)  3434  (24  hour  service)  Telex:  75119  SI  III  TOC. 


BB 


Address 


L erwick  Hotel 
Queen's  Hotel 
Grand  Hotel 
Westings  Hotel 
Ward  House  Hotel 


St  Magnus  Bay  Hotel 
Busta  House 
Brae  Hotel 
Baltasound  Hotel 
Scalloway  Hotel 


V 

Viking 
hotels 

"SHETLAND 
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British  Birds 

VOLUME  75  NUMBER  2 FEBRUARY  1982 


Forster’s  Tern:  new  to  Britain 
and  Ireland 


. - -----  i_ .. = A S 


\ 

B.  Cave  ^ 

At  about  12.00 GMT  on  29th  January  1980,  I was  surprised  to  notice  a 
tern  feeding  well  olfshore  in  the  bay  at  Swanpool,  Falmouth,  Cornwall. 
Its  lean  proportions  and  plunge-diving  habits  recalled  a Sandwich  Fern 
Sterna  sandvicensis , but  after  a few  minutes  the  bird  disappeared  and  its  identi- 
fication remained  inconclusive.  On  20th  February,  from  the  same  position, 
I saw  the  bird  again  at  closer  range  for  about  live  minutes.  Its  general 
structure,  behaviour  and  coloration  again  recalled  a rather  diminutive 
Sandwich  Tern,  but  further  thoughts  of  this  species  were  dispelled  by  a 
sight  of  orange-red  legs.  The  upperwing  showed  an  interesting  pattern — 
grey  mantle  and  coverts  leading  into  a pale  area  which  extended  in  a short 
wedge  down  the  dusky-grey  primaries — and  the  tail  had  dark  tips  to  the 
outer  feathers.  Its  most  striking  feature,  however,  was  a defined  blackish 
patch  around  the  eye.  Later  reference  to  Tuck  & Heinzel  (1978)  and 
Robbins  etal.  (1966)  raised  the  possibility  that  the  bird  was  a Forster’s  Tern 
S.  Jorsteri  in  winter  plumage:  both  mentioned  the  importance  of  the  dark 
eye-patches,  but  the  first  described  them  as  'large'  and  the  second  as 
‘narrow’.  They  also  emphasised  the  extreme  similarity  between  Forster's 
and  Common  Terns  5".  hirundo , a comparison  which  had  not  occurred  to  me. 
Also,  confusingly,  the  primaries  were  stated  to  be  ‘silvery  grey’  or  'paler 
than  the  rest  of  wing’,  and  the  tail  'pale  grey’  or  ‘grey  with  white  outer 
margin’. 

I felt  that  the  discrepancies  could  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the 
bird  may  have  been  an  immature  Forster’s  Tern,  whereas  these  brief 
descriptions  referred  to  adult  plumage,  but  at  this  stage  there  was  also  the 
nagging  possibility  that  it  might  be  one  of  the  commoner  species  of  tern  in 
an  aberrant  plumage,  or  a winter  plumage  with  which  I was  unfamiliar. 
Clearly,  further  confirmation  was  needed,  and  to  this  end  I informed 
several  observers  of  the  presence  of  the  strange  tern.  Despite  extensive 
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Forster’s  Tern:  new  to  Britain  and  Ireland 


18  & 19.  First-winter  Forster’s  Tern  Sterna  f orster i,  Cornwall,  March  1980  (/.  H.  Johns) 
coverage,  however,  it  was  not  until  9th  March  that  I eventually  relocated  it, 
ofFGyllngvase,  Falmouth.  After  a few  minutes,  the  tern  settled  among  gulls 
Larus  on  the  rocks,  and  1 was  able  to  obtain  my  first  good  views  and  confirm 
my  initial  tentative  identification:  the  bird's  small  size  and  stunning  black 
eye-patches  were  clearly  seen.  Atypically,  the  bird  obliged  many  hundreds 
of  observers  by  remaining  in  the  area  until  it  was  last  seen  on  the  evening  of 
18th  March.  Subsequently,  it  was  aged  as  an  individual  in  first-winter 
plumage.  Reports  of  a medium-sized  Sterna  tern  in  the  area  from  mid 
December  1979  may  also  have  referred  to  this  bird. 

The  following  description  is  compiled  from  my  own  notes  and  those  of 
S.  C.  Hutchings  (taken  on  three  dates  in  March)  and  P.  J.  Grant  (taken  on 


1 5th  March). 

SIZE  AND  GENERAL  CHARACTERS  About  size  of 
Common  Tern  but  general  paleness  of 
plumage,  plunge-diving  habits,  and  rather 
long,  blackish  bill  often  recalling  dainty 
Sandwich  Tern.  Tail  deeply  forked,  but 
looking  short  in  flight.  When  perched, 
primaries  extending  clearly  beyond  tip  of 
tail,  head  Forehead  and  forecrown  white  at 
distance,  but  at  close  range  lightly  speckled 
with  grey.  Sides  and  rear  of  crown  and  upper 
nape  grey,  extending  down  to  point  in  centre 
of  nape;  at  some  angles  at  long  range,  grey 
nape  appeared  as  dark  extension  of  black 
eye-patches.  Ear-coverts  and  spot  in  front  of 
and  around  eye  black,  forming  prominent, 
clear-cut  mask,  broken  by  intrusion  of  white 
below  eye  and  by  thin  white  eye-ring. 
Remainder  of  head  white,  upperparts  Pale 
grey;  when  perched  at  close  range  very  faint 


huffy  wash  visible.  Rump  white,  underparts 
White,  upperwing  Inner  wing  grey  with  thin 
subterminal  darker  bar  and  thin  white  trail- 
ing edge  on  inner  secondaries;  outer  second- 
aries mainly  white.  Fringes  of  outer  greater 
coverts  and  inner  primaries  white.  Outer 
wing  pale  grey  with  ill-defined  dark  trailing 
edge  to  outer  primaries  and  dark  leading 
edge  on  outermost  primary.  Broad,  frosty  or 
whitish  panel  across  primaries  and  their 
coverts,  extending  outwards  from  white 
trailing  edge  of  inner  wing;  prominence  of 
whitish  panel  varied  in  different  light 
conditions,  but  most  obvious  in  bright 
sunlight.  When  perched,  closed  primaries 
darker  than  rest  of  upperparts,  and  at  close 
range  dusky  centres  visible  on  two  exposed 
tertials.  underwing  White,  with  broad,  ill- 
defined  dusky  trailing  edge  to  outermost 
primaries  (pattern  similar  to  Common 
Fern) . tail  Outer  web  of  outer  feather  white, 
remainder  of  tail  pale  grey  except  for  smudgy 
dark  grey  tips  to  outer  two  or  three  pairs  of 
feathers.  Pale  grey  coloration  virtually 
impossible  to  detect,  and  dark  grey  tips 
visible  only  at  close  range,  thus,  at  long 
range,  tail  appeared  all-white,  bare  parts 
Bill  black,  with  small  area  of  reddish  or 
brownish  at  base  of  lower  mandible.  Evenly 
tapering  from  thick  base  to  tip,  giving  dagger 
or  chisel  shape  (recalling  Arctic  S.  paraduaea 
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20-23.  First-winter  Forster’s  Fern 
Sterna  forsteri.  Cornwall,  March 
1980  (J.  H.  Johns) 


rather  than  Common  Tern  in  shape,  but  noted  call  as  soft,  descending  ‘jeeeet’,  but 
longer).  Mouth  red.  Eye  black.  Legs  orange-  with  trilling  or  guttural  quality  like  that  of 
red.  long  and  sturdy,  slightly  longer  than  on  other  terns. 

Common  Tern,  voice  Tim  Pinfield  (in  litt.) 

Godfrey  (1966)  gave  the  following  measurements  (all  in  mm):  mean 
length  of  exposed  culmen,  Forster’s  Tern  39.4,  Common  Tern  37.1;  mean 
tarsus  length,  Forster’s  Tern  24,  Common  Tern  20.8.  These  measurements 
support  the  Field  impression  of  long  bill  and  legs. 

Throughout  its  stay,  the  Forster’s  Tern  fed  by  plunge-diving,  mainly 
after  sandeels,  usually,  but  not  always,  close  inshore.  Bent  (1921) 
mentioned  that  the  species  will  also  hawk  for  insects  and  (curiously  in  view 
of  the  Falmouth  bird's  feeding  behaviour)  that  'it  sometimes  makes  a diving 
plunge  but  more  often  it  drops  down  lightly  or  swoops  gracefully  along  the 
surface  picking  up  its  food  without  wetting  its  plumage.’  On  several 
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24  & 25.  First-winter  Forster’s  Tern  Sterna Jorsteri,  Cornwall,  March  1980  (J.  H.  Johns) 
occasions,  the  Falmouth  bird  settled  on  the  sea  among  gulls,  sometimes  for 
long  periods. 

P.  J.  Grant  has  examined  skins  of  Forster’s  Tern  at  the  British  Museum 
(Natural  Flistory),  Tring,  and  has  provided  the  following  comments. 
Juveniles  resemble  other  medium-sized  Sterna  terns  in  general  appearance, 
with  ginger-brown  coloration  of  varying  strengths  on  head,  mantle  and 
inner  wing-coverts.  First-winter  plumage  is  acquired  by  a moult  of  head 
and  body  feathers  after  fledging,  during  the  late  summer  and  early  autumn; 
the  juvenile  wings  and  tail  are  retained  throughout  the  first  year.  The 
Falmouth  bird  was  aged  as  first-winter  by  the  dusky-centred  tertials,  the 
dark  tips  to  the  outer  tail  feathers,  the  fact  that  the  pale  wing  panels  were 
not  as  prominent  as  on  adults,  and  the  thin  subterminal  dark  bar  on  the 
inner  secondaries:  these  are  all  features  which  would  not  be  shown  by  an 
adult  at  any  time  of  year.  In  juvenile  and  first-winter  plumages,  perhaps  the 
best  specific  differences  from  Common  and  Arctic  Terns  of  the  same  age 
are:  (1)  black  eye-patches  and  (first-winter  plumage  only)  grey  nape;  (2) 
rather  long  bill,  evenly  tapering  from  thick  base  to  tip  giving  dagger  or 
chisel  shape;  (3)  upperwing  pattern  like  Common  Fern  except  for  frosty  or 
whitish  panel  across  outer  greater  coverts,  primaries  and  primary  coverts, 
and  faint  dusky  (not  prominent  blackish)  carpal  bar  on  leading  edge  of 
inner  wing;  (4)  underwing  pattern  like  Common  Tern,  with  ill-defined 


26.  Adult  winter  Forster’s  Tern  Sterna  Jorsteri,  USA,  October  1979  (J.  B.  Dunne  tt ) 
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27.  Winter  Forster’s  Tern  Sterna 
forsteri , USA,  October  1979  (.V. 
Bowman) 


dusky  trailing  edge  to  outer  primaries;  (5)  tail  grey  with  white  outer  web  of 
outer  leather  and  dusky  terminal  spots  on  outer  three  or  four  pairs  of 
feathers;  and  (6)  legs  noticeably  long  when  perched,  longer  than  on 
Common  I ern.  1 he  adult  shares  the  same  bill-shape  and  leg-length 
differences,  and  throughout  the  year  has  white  underparts,  a striking  white 
panel  on  the  primaries  (much  more  prominent  than  on  first-years),  and 
grey  tail  with  white  sides.  I he  cap  is  black  in  summer,  but  a black  mask  and 
a grey  nape  is  acquired  in  winter.  Adults  acquire  winter  plumage  by  a 
complete  moult  in  autumn  prior  to  their  southward  migration;  summer 
plumage  is  acquired  by  a head  and  body  moult  in  spring. 


28  8c  29.  First-winter  Forster's  Tern  Sterna Jorsteri,  USA,  August  1980  (E.J.  Mackrill) 


Robbins  et  a/.  (1966)  described  Forster's  Tern  as  a marsh  tern  ‘common 
in  fresh  and  salt  marshes,  rare  on  coastal  beaches’.  It  has  a patchy  and 
widespread  distribution  in  North  America,  north  to  the  prairie  provinces  of 
Canada,  south  to  California  and  east  to  Wisconsin.  On  the  eastern  sea- 
board, it  occurs  north  to  Maryland  and  south  to  Texas.  It  winters  in  the 
west  front  California  south  to  Guatemala  and  in  the  east  from  Virginia 
south  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Considering  the  Falmouth  bird’s  initially  elusive  appearances,  it  seems 
unlikely  that  it  arrived  in  British  waters  at  the  end  of  January  1980.  It  is 
possible  that  it  was  a victim  of  the  severe  gales  of  December  1979,  or  it  may 
have  arrived  in  the  previous  autumn  along  with  other  Nearctic  vagrants, 
remaining  undetected  until  the  following  January. 

This  record  has  been  accepted  by  the  Rarities  Committee  and  by  the 
BOU  Records  Committee  as  the  first  for  Britain  and  Ireland.  The  only 
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30.  Adult  summer  Forster’s  Tern  Sterna Jorsteri,  USA,  March  1980  ( David  Tomlinson) 

previous  European  record  was  of  a male,  probably  an  adult,  taken  in  the 
Vestmannaeyjar,  Iceland,  on  22nd  October  1959  (A.  Petersen  per  Robert 
Hudson  in  litt.). 

31.  F irst-winter  Forster’s  Tern  Sterna  Jorsteri,  USA,  February  1980  (/.  B.  & S.  Boltomley) 
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Summary 

A first-winter  I'  orster  s 1 ern  Sterna Jorsten  was  seen  in  the  Falmouth  area  of  Cornwall  from  29th 
January  to  18th  March  1980.  It  may  have  arrived  in  December  or  even  earlier. 
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Woodpigeons  and  Black  Kites 
nesting  in  close  proximity 


A.  P.  E.  Cain,  N.  Hillgarth  and J.  A.  Valverde 

In  May  and  June  1972,  we  investigated  some  factors  we  considered  would 
be  associated  with  nest-site  choice  by  Woodpigeons  Columba palumbus  and 
Black  Kites  Milvus  migrans  nesting  close  to  each  other  in  a wood  of  stone 
pines  Pinus  pinea  in  the  Goto  Donana,  southwest  Spain.  We  measured  the 
distances  between  all  nests  of  both  species  and  their  distances  from  the  edge 
of  the  wood  and  from  the  nearest  pine,  and  counted  the  number  of  pines 
between  neighbouring  nests  of  both  species.  Our  preliminary  report  (Cain 
& Hillgarth  1974)  prompted  a letter  by  Collar  (1978)  which  included  an 
interpretation  of  our  data  based  on  our  own  tentative  suggestions. 

This  paper  presents  a more  rigorous  analysis:  to  clarify  the  factors 
associated  with  nest-site  choice  by  these  two  species,  interpret  their  signi- 
ficance and  discuss  the  points  raised  by  Collar’s  interpretation. 


[Bril.  Birds  75:  61-65,  February  1982] 
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Results 


The  numbers  of  pigeon  nests  were  significantly  correlated  with  ( 1 ) distance 
from  Black  Kite  nests  and  (2)  distance  from  neighbouring  Woodpigeon 
nests  (fig.  1),  (3)  distance  from  the  edge  of  the  wood  and  (4)  from  the 


Distance  (m) 

Fig.  1.  Distances  of  nests  of'VV  oodpigeons  Columba  palumbus  from  neighbouring  nests  of  other 
pigeons  and  from  nests  of  Black  Kites  Milvus  migrans,  Goto  Dohana,  Spain,  1972.  Numbers  of 
nests  are  significantly  correlated  in  both  cases:  with  distance  from  other  pigeon  nests  (r  = 
— 0.48,  N = 24,  P <0.02),  and  with  distance  from  kite  nests  (r  = —0.34,  N = 48,  P <0.02) 


Fig.  2.  Distances  of  nests  ofWoodpigeons  Columba  palumbus  from  nearest  stone  pine  Pirns  pinea 
and  from  edge  of  wood,  Goto  Dohana,  Spain,  1972.  Numbers  of  nests  are  significantly 
correlated  in  both  cases:  with  distance  from  nearest  pine  (r  =—0.54,  N = 12,  P <0.05),  and 
with  distance  from  edge  of  wood  (r  = —0.43,  N =50,  P <0.01) 

nearest  pine  (fig.  2),  and  (5)  the  number  of  pines  between  them  and  the 
nearest  kite  nests  (fig.  3).  The  numbers  of  kite  nests  were  significantly 
correlated  with  the  numbers  of  pines  between  them  and  neighbouring  nests 
of  other  Black  Kites  (fig.  3). 

The  regressions  suggest  that  most  W oodpigeons  chose  nest-sites  within 
64m  of  neighbouring  kite  nests,  37  m of  neighbouring  pigeon  nests  and  the 
wood’s  edge,  and  16.5m  of  the  nearest  pine;  and  had  one  to  three  pines 
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Number  of  pine  trees 

Fig.  3.  Numbers  of  nests  of  Black  Kites  Milvus  migrans  and  Woodpigeons  Columba  palumbus  with 
number  of  stone  pines  Pinus  pmea  between  them  and  neighbouring  kite  nests,  Goto  Donana, 
Spain,  1972.  Significant  correlations  are  shown  with  number  of  pigeon  nests  and  number  of 
pines  between  them  and  nearest  kite  nests  (r  = —0.7,  N =9,  P <0.02);  and  with  number  ofkite 
nests  and  number  of  pines  between  them  and  neighbouring  kite  nests  (r  = — 0.96,  N = 10,  P C 

0.01) 

between  them  and  neighbouring  pigeon  nests.  Most  Black  Kites  chose  sites 
with  no  pines  growing  between  them  and  neighbouring  kite  nests. 

Discussion 

Our  analysis  suggests  that  Woodpigeons,  in  choosing  nest-sites,  were  in- 
fluenced by  attraction  for  Black  Kite  nests  (factor  1),  attraction  for  other 
Woodpigeon  nests  (factor  2),  the  edge  of  the  nesting  habitat  (factor  3),  a 
space  surrounding  their  nests  obstructed  by  pine  foliage  (factor  4),  and  the 
amount  of  foliage  between  them  and  kite  nests  (factor  5).  The  kites 
appeared  to  be  influenced  by  a clear  space  surrounding  their  nests, 
unobstructed  by  foliage  and  allowing  a clear  view  of  neighbouring  kite 
nests. 

A map  of  nest-sites  (fig.  4)  corresponds  strikingly  with  the  results  of  this 
analysis:  showing  the  pigeon  nests  distributed  in  dense  clusters  around  the 
kite  nests.  The  importance  of  attraction  for  kite  nests,  rather  than  other 
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Fig.  4.  Locations  of  occupied  and  old  nests  of  Black  Kites  Milvus  migrans  and  Woodpigeons 
Colurnba  palumbus  in  wood  of  stone  pines  Firms  pinea,  Goto  Donana,  Spain,  1972.  Large  circles 

have  40-m  radius  from  each  kite  nest 


pigeon  nests,  as  an  explanation  of  this  distribution  is  suggested  by  the  26 
(39.5%)  nests  located  relatively  far  from  the  clusters  and  not  surrounded  by 
other  pigeon  nests  (see  Cain  & Hillgarth  1974).  Thus,  although  our 
analysis  supports  other  evidence  that  Woodpigeons  are  social  nesters  (see 
Murton  1965),  if  this  were  the  only  factor  associated  with  nest-site  choice  in 
this  case,  clusters  of  nests  might  be  expected  in  the  remoter  regions  of  the 
wood  around  the  isolated  nests. 

The  factors  associated  with  habitat  topography  (factors  3,  4 and  5 above, 
and  that  associated  with  nest-site  choice  by  Black  Kites)  appear  not  to  be  as 
important  as  interspecific  attraction,  as  the  topography  was  uniform 
throughout  the  wood.  Also,  our  map  revealed  major  sections  of  the  wood's 
edge  with  no  nests  of  either  species. 

The  lack  of  any  association  of  Black  Kite  nests  with  distance  from 
Woodpigeon  nests  suggests  an  unlikelihood  that  kites  gain  any  benefits 
from  a nesting  association,  but  it  may  disprove  mutual  interspecific 
attraction  as  a cause  of  the  association.  This  contradicts  one  of  our  original 
suggestions,  repeated  by  Collar  (1978),  that  Black  Kites  benefit  by  relating 
noise  from  disturbed  pigeons  to  danger;  and  another,  which  Collar  implied, 
that  the  nesting  association  confers  mutual  benefits.  Contrary  to  Collar’s 
theory,  we  did  not  suggest  that  pigeons  are  protected  by  the  kites’  territorial 
aggression  towards  nest-despoilers;  territorial  aggression  by  these  kites 
towards  other  Black  Kites  has  been  observed  by  Mountfort  (1958),  but  not 
towards  potential  nest-despoilers  such  as  Magpies  Pica  pica , which  are 
abundant  in  the  area.  In  fact,  the  association  of  Black  Kite  nest-sites  with  a 
clear  view  around  the  nest,  suggested  by  our  present  analysis,  could  assist 
territorial  defence.  What  we  did  suggest,  and  which  Collar  did  not  mention, 
was  that  the  nesting  association  reduced  the  chances  of  predation  on 
Woodpigeons  by  Black  Kites.  Although  Valverde  (1967)  confirmed  that 
these  two  species  form  a predator-prey  interaction,  he  could  not  show  that 
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more  than  five  of  16  Woodpigeon  remains  collected  from  kite  nests  were 
eaten  as  carrion:  the  successful  hunting  of  live  Woodpigeons  by  Black  Kites 
cannot  be  disproved.  The  effects  on  levels  of  predation  of  territorial 
aggression  among  the  kites  and  of  concealment  of  pigeon  nests  by  foliage 
could,  therefore,  be  important.  Like  many  other  nesting  associations 
between  predators  and  their  prey  (Durango  1949),  this  one  appears  to  be 
commensalistic,  the  predator-prey  interaction  being  influenced  in  favour  of 
the  prey,  or  weaker,  species. 
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Timing  of  bathing,  dusting 


J.  M.  Stainton 


This  study  developed  from  examination  of  variations  between  bird 
species  in  their  bathing  habits,  fluctuating  with  season,  time  of  day  and 
weather.  As  work  progressed,  the  incidence  of  dusting,  and  later  of  sunning, 
was  included  in  an  attempt  to  discover  how  either  might  relate  to  bathing  in 
each  species.  The  main  part  of  the  study  covered  seven  years  during 
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1967-74  and  was  carried  out  in  St  James’s  Park,  Central  London,  an  area  of 
about  38  ha  containing  a long,  narrow  lake  and  hereinafter  referred  to  as 
‘the  Park’.  After  1974,  study  continued  at  Ringwould,  Kent,  where  surface 
water  is  limited  and  the  different  habitat  provided  a useful  comparison. 

Scope  was  necessarily  limited  to  the  above  considerations.  Actual 
movements  and  postures  during  activity  have  already  been  well  described: 
for  example,  for  bathing,  by  Simmons  (1963)  and  Slessers  (1970);  for 
dusting,  by  the  House  Sparrow  Passer  domesticus,  by  Simmons  (1954);  and, 
for  sunning,  by  Hauser  ( 1957)  and  Mueller  ( 1972).  Nor  was  it  practicable 
to  observe  the  w hole  succession  of  maintenance  activities:  this  is  regretted 
particularly  in  the  case  of  House  Sparrows,  where  it  would  have  been  useful 
to  look  at  the  bathing,  preening,  oiling  and  dusting  sequences. 

For  the  same  reasons,  location — where  birds  bathed,  dusted  or  sunned — 
is  also  largely  omitted.  Sites  were  numerous.  A maximum  of  14  bathing 
places  might  be  used  simultaneously  in  summer,  some  species  tending  to 
favour  certain  types  of  site  or  a particular  place.  Dusting  was  even  more 
fluid:  limited  to  one  or  two  spots  in  winter,  but  occurring  in  summer  on  as 
many  as  20  sites  at  any  one  time,  choice  being  perhaps  partly  influenced  by 
time  of  day.  In  the  longer  term,  bathing  places  tended  to  alter  with  repairs 
to  the  verges  or  other  works  on  the  lake.  Dusting  sites  varied  as  soil  textures 
were  affected  by  erosion,  horticulture,  and  so  on. 

A complex  situation  became  apparent  involving  a number  of  environ- 
mental conditions  too  detailed  and  too  little  understood  to  be  included  here. 
A few  references  and  remarks  are  made  below  on  dusting  sites,  but,  apart 
from  slight  comment  on  bathing  places  (Slessers  1970)  and  sunning  spots 
(Potter  & Hauser  1974),  there  has  been  little  discussion  of  these  aspects  in 
the  literature.  Topography  of  sites,  and  their  varying  use  by  different 
species,  merits  further  work. 

The  study  was  confined  to  resident  birds.  Since  it  took  no  account  of 
population  fluctuations,  seasonal  distributions  can  be  indicative  only. 
Findings  derive  from  observations  in  natural  habitats  where  bathing, 
dusting  and  sunning  occurred  commonly.  Sunshine  seemed  to  be  a major 
influence  on  bathing,  and  on  dusting  by  House  Sparrows,  throughout  the 
year;  sunning  was  largely  seasonal. 

Method 

In  the  Park  birds,  being  protected,  tend  to  be  tame  and  tolerant  of  obser- 
vation; natural  predators  are  scarce.  Numbers  of  birds  bathing,  dusting 
and  sunning  were  counted  over  three  or  four  years  during  hourly  circuits  of 
the  lake.  The  six  species  which  bathed  in  sufficient  numbers  to  give  some 
idea  of  their  seasonal  and  hourly  distributions  were:  feral  Rock  Dove 
Columba  livia , Woodpigeon  C.  palumbus,  House  Sparrow,  Starling  Sturnus 
vulgaris , Blackbird  Turdus  merula  and  Song  Thrush  T.  philomelos.  For  the  last 
three,  the  distribution  of  sunning  was  also  established,  as  was  that  of 
dusting  by  House  Sparrows. 

The  year  was  divided  into  six  seasons  as  follows:  ‘midwinter’,  covering 
the  shortest  days,  from  third  week  of  November  to  third  week  of  January; 
‘late  winter’,  ending  with  the  spring  equinox;  ‘spring’,  beginning  with  the 
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spring  equinox;  midsummer’,  comprising  the  longest  days,  from  third 
week  of  May  to  that  of  J uly;  ‘late  summer’,  running  to  the  autumn  equinox; 
and  autumn’,  running  from  the  autumn  equinox. 

In  addition  to  subjective  assessments  of  strength  of  wind,  light  and  rain, 
readings  were  taken  from  a thermometer  in  the  Park.  Further  information 
was  obtained  from  Meteorological  Office  records. 

Bathing 

Seasonal  and  hourly  distributions 

Bathing  continued  throughout  the  year,  with  as  much  intensity  in  winter  as 
in  summer  (fig.  1).  The  Woodpigeon  distribution  reflects  in  part  a move- 
ment out  of  Central  London  in  winter  (Homes  1964),  which  may  to  some 
extent  account  for  the  peak  in  spring,  when  they  also  bathed  with  marked 
persistence,  even  in  such  weather  (see  below)  as  would  normally  seem  to 
deter  them;  so,  too,  did  feral  Rock  Doves  in  late  summer,  when,  as  shown, 
they  bathed  most. 


Blackbird 
1.079  bathes 


Fig.  1 . Seasonal  distribution  (%)  of  bathing  by  feral  Rock  Dove  Columba  livia,  Woodpigeon  C. 
palumbus,  House  Sparrow  Passer  domes ticus.  Starling  Stumus  vulgaris.  Blackbird  Turdus  merula  and 
Song  Thrush  T.  philomelos  in  St  James's  Park,  London,  during  1967-74 
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Fig.  2.  Hourly  distribution  (%)  oi  bathing  by  six  species  in  midsummer  (watches  before  05.00 
gmt  and  after  21.00  not  shown)  in  St  James’s  Park,  London,  during  1967-74 
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Fig.  3.  Hourly  distribution  (%)  of  bathing  by  six  species  in  midwinter  in  St  James’s  Park. 

London,  during  1967-74 

Figs.  2 & 3 show  the  hourly  distributions  of  bathing  in  midsummer  and 
midwinter  respectively.  As  at  other  seasons,  the  two  pigeons  bathed  most  in 
the  morning,  and  House  Sparrows  most  in  the  afternoon;  the  change  of 
habits  by  Blackbirds  is,  however,  marked.  In  midsummer.  House  Sparrow 
bathing  was  not  seen  before  07. 15  gmt  or  after  19.20,  so  was  restricted  to  a 
period  of  some  12  hours.  Starlings  and  Blackbirds  began  earlier,  between 

05.00  and  06.00,  the  last  performances  beingseen  14-15  hours  later,  around 

20.00  hours.  In  midwinter,  the  bathing  of  the  last  two  might  occur  at  any 
time  within  about  nine  hours  after  07.30;  no  other  species  began  bathing 
before  08.00  nor  continued  after  16.00. 

The  early  peak  for  Starlings  and  the  late  one  for  Blackbirds  (fig.  3)  reflect 
a habit  of  bathing  at  twilight  in  winter.  Starlings  began  before  sunrise  on 
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bright  mornings,  later  on  dark  ones.  After  this,  they  bathed  less  for  one  or 
two  hours  (see  fall  between  08.00  and  10.00).  On  winter  afternoons, 
Blackbird  bathing  increased  as  light  faded,  most  being  seen  just  before 
sunset  on  dark  evenings,  later  on  lighter  ones.  This  twilight  bathing 
occurred  regularly,  being  attempted  even  when  the  lake  froze.  Eight  of  the 
22  pigeon  and  passerine  species  which  bathed  in  the  Park  did  so  at  twilight, 
but  only  from  September  to  April;  exceptions  were  one  or  two  Blackbirds, 
Song  Thrushes  and  Mistle  Thrushes  T.  viscivorus , seen  in  late  May  or  early 
June. 

Influence  of  weather 

light  Bathing  usually  increased  at  the  onset  of  sunshine,  particularly  after 
several  days  of  overcast;  by  the  second  or  third  sunny  day,  it  returned  to 
normal  or  even  low  rates.  Similarly,  the  first  clouding  would  be  followed  by 
less  activity,  rising  to  usual  levels  when  overcast  persisted  for  days, 
typically  sooner  in  the  case  of  passerines  than  in  that  of  pigeons.  Fluctua- 
tions in  bathing  associated  with  changes  in  light  values  were  regular,  but 
not  always  immediately  obvious.  Bathing  often  began  as  overcast  thinned 
or  cloud  cover  broke.  At  other  times,  several  minutes  (up  to  half  an  hour  if 
heavy  rain  had  accompanied  great  loss  of  light)  elapsed  from  the  beginning 
of  a sunny  period  to  the  beginning  of  bathing.  Furthermore,  an  outburst  of 
bathing,  begun  in  sunshine,  often  continued  for  one  or  two  minutes  in 
overcast,  and  with  great  intensity  before  ceasing.  Allowance  had  also  to  be 
made  for  the  species’  diurnal  pattern  of  incidence  (figs.  2 & 3):  for  instance, 
onset  of  sunshine  in  mid  or  late  afternoon  saw  increased  House  Sparrow  or 
Starling  bathing,  but  seldom  much  from  either  of  the  pigeons.  In  summer, 
on  the  first  sunny  morning  after  overcast,  pigeons  might  begin  bathing  from 
about  06.30  GMT  onwards,  but  House  Sparrows  probably  not  till  well  after 
08.00.  Blackbirds  were  least  predictable  in  their  reactions  to  sunshine,  and 
were  little  affected  by  heavy  cloud  cover. 

Post-bathing  behaviour  was  not  studied  in  any  detail,  but  it  seemed  that, 
while  birds  might  not  necessarily  bathe  at  sunny  spots,  the  two  pigeons, 
House  Sparrows  and  Starlings  generally  moved  into  a sunny  place  to  preen 
after  bathing.  The  two  thrushes  usually  went  into  cover  and  preened  in 
shade,  if  only  initially. 

wind  Bathing  by  passerines  was  minimal  in  strong  or  gusty  wind;  but,  in 
moderate  strength  wind,  they  bathed  in  partial  shelter.  The  pigeons  were 
less  ready  to  bathe  when  it  was  windy,  particularly  in  cool  weather  or  with  a 
cold  breeze.  Bathing  did  occur  in  calm  conditions,  but,  on  warm  days  with 
intermittent  draughts,  activity  often  ceased  in  lulls,  but  resumed  with  the 
breeze  at  whichever  site  became  exposed.  After  bathing,  passerines  usually 
perched  in  a current  of  air  and  then  preened. 

temperature  At  moderate  levels,  temperature  seemed  unimportant 
(although  reduced  activity  might  follow  a sudden  fall),  but  thermoregula- 
tion may  have  been  a factor  in  the  switches  to  sheltered  or  sunny  sites  when 
it  was  chilly,  or  to  more  exposed  ones  when  it  was  warm.  Fittle  bathing  was 
seen,  even  in  sunshine,  when  the  thermometer  first  fell  below  about  2°C,  but 
rather  more  might  occur  by  the  fourth  or  fifth  cold  day.  Blackbirds  bathed 
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— 3°C.  I here  are  many  accounts  in  the  literature  of  bathing  in  snow.  This 
was  not  seen  in  the  Park,  but  Starlings  sometimes  broke  through  thin  ice  in 
order  to  bathe,  and  feral  Rock  Doves  bathed  in  flood  water  on  ice.  At  the 
other  extreme,  heat  also  seemed  to  deter  bathing,  particularly  in  calm 
conditions  with  a heat-hazed  sky;  on  other  hot  days  with  a clear  sun  and  a 
fresh  breeze,  fairly  normal  activity  might  ensue.  Falls  in  temperature  from 
above  some  26°C  down  to  about  2 1°C  appeared  to  stimulate  bathing. 

rain  During  rain,  bathing  was  usually  sparse.  House  Sparrows  were  least 
prone  to  bathe  in  precipitation,  Blackbirds  and  Song  Thrushes  more  ready 
to  do  so  (table  1).  House  Sparrows — the  smallest  of  the  six  species  studied 
— normally  bathed  only  in  fine  rain,  as  did  the  other  small  species: 
Dunnock  Prunella  modularis , Robin  Erithacus  rubecula,  and  Blue  Tit  Parus 
caeruleus.  The  other,  larger,  birds  sometimes  bathed  in  moderate  down- 
pours. Bathing  in  rain  occurred  mostly  in  places  sheltered  by  overhanging 
branches.  With  changeable  weather,  all  except  House  Sparrows  tended  to 
bathe  most  when  sun  and  rain  coincided,  and  far  less  in  the  alternating  drv 
and  overcast  conditions.  In  periods  of  unbroken  cloud,  with  intermittent 
rain,  the  sparse  bathing  seemed  unaffected  by  drier  or  wetter  conditions. 
Above  a given  density,  rain  itself  may  have  been  a deterrent;  below  such  a 
level,  the  losses  of  light  and  heat  usually  associated  with  precipitation  mav 
themselves  have  deterred.  Even  so,  unaccountable  outbursts  of  bathing  by 
the  two  thrushes  sometimes  followed  increased  weight  of  downpour,  often 
in  unusual  places,  including  newly  formed  puddles  beside  the  lake. 


Table  1.  Frequency  of  bathing  in  standing  water  during  rainfall  in  St  James's  Park, 


Species 

London,  during  1967-74 

No.  of  bathes 

% in  rain 

ffouse  Sparrow  Passer  domesticus 

40,412 

0.2 

Feral  Rock  Dove  Columba  livia 

7,740 

0.7 

Starling  Stumus  vulgaris 

10,614 

1.3 

VVoodpigeon  C.  palumbus 

743 

1.7 

Blackbird  Turdus  merula 

1.079 

2.8 

Song  Thrush  T.  philomelos 

161 

6.2 

drought  The  summer  of  1976  was  hot  and  dry.  In  Ringwould.  the  effect  of 
the  drought — the  only  serious  one  to  occur  during  the  study  period — was 
unexpected.  This  village  lies  on  quick-draining  chalk  soil  in  an  area  of  low 
rainfall,  with  standing  water  only  in  artefacts  and  rainwater  puddles.  Three 
of  the  former  have  been  watched  regularly  since  1975.  One,  under  daily 
observation,  was  a small  pond  in  the  garden,  where  water  soon  became 
dirty.  Normally,  bathing  increased  here  as  puddles  dried;  it  also  tended  to 
occur  soon  after  a shower  or  other  addition  of  water.  Bathing  decreased 
markedly,  however,  between  late  June  and  early  August  1976.  Birds 
continued  to  visit  the  pond,  sometimes  drinking,  but  seldom  bathing;  most 
approaches  were  made  when  extra  water  had  been  poured  in,  but  activity 
was  seen  chiefly  when  the  pond  had  been  cleaned  out  and  refilled.  The  other 
two  sites — a self-filling  cattle-trough  with  an  overflow,  and  a small  raised 
birdbath  which  soon  dried  out  and  was  replenished  daily — were  less 
affected,  but  bathing  was  still  below  normal. 
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The  above  suggests  that  the  pond  water  may  have  become  noxious.  Such 
had  been  the  case  in  the  Park  during  a warm  spell  in  the  late  summer  of 
1969,  with  high  mortality  among  waterfowl,  pigeons  and  passerines  due  to 
botulism  and  possibly  blue-green  algal  poisoning  (Keymer  et  at.  1972). 
Apart  from  such  hazards,  predator  pressure  must  increase  as  opportunities 
for  bathing  diminish  with  drought. 

Characteristics  of  bathing 

Numbers  bathing  varied  greatly  from  day  to  day,  less  so  in  summer  than  in 
winter.  Dry,  sunny,  mild  to  warm  weather,  with  light  wind,  appeared  to  be 
optimum  conditions,  judging  by  the  regular  activity  seen  in  such  circum- 
stances. Little  activity  was  recorded  at  the  onset  of  wet,  overcast,  cold 
weather;  later,  however,  more  performances  were  seen.  The  greatest  out- 
bursts of  bathing  occurred  in  winter,  sometimes  in  conditions  only 
marginally  less  cold  or  heavily  clouded  than  on  previous  days.  So,  within 
certain  limits,  the  important  factor  appeared  to  be  previous  rather  than 
current  weather  conditions.  In  effect,  if  adverse  weather  inhibited  activity, 
then,  birds  would  tend  either  to  bathe  later  than  usual  that  day  or  earlier 
than  normal  on  the  next,  even  appearing  to  delay  for  several  days  in  severe 
conditions,  thus  swelling  the  numbers  when  they  ultimately  did  so. 

Generally,  it  seemed  that,  if  there  was  an  habitual  need  to  bathe  periodi- 
cally, then  this  would  not  necessarily  be  constant  at  all  seasons  within  a 
species,  nor  between  species.  For  instance,  the  two  pigeons  may  normally 
have  needed  to  bathe  less  frequently  than  the  passerines,  since  often  they 
did  so  surprisingly  little  on  days  when  the  others  were  doing  so  freely. 

Table  2 shows  counts  made  around  midday  on  four  consecutive  days  in 
August.  This  illustrates  some  of  the  points  made  above  and  includes 
instances  of  those  changes  in  light  values  which,  although  slight,  and  often 
brief,  nevertheless  seem  significant.  For  instance,  on  22nd  August,  feral 
Rock  Doves,  lethargic  for  over  four  hours  until  13.30  GMT,  rather  late  in 
their  bathing  day,  nevertheless  engaged  in  a surge  of  activity  when  the  sun 
shone.  Flouse  Sparrows  had  already  been  bathing  freely,  but  more  did  so  in 

Table  2.  Numbers  of  birds  bathing  each  hour,  or  part  hour,  on  four  days  in  August,  in 

St  James’s  Park,  London 

Feral 

lime  Rock  Wood-  House  Black-  Temp 


Date 

(gmt) 

Hrs 

Dove 

pigeon 

Sparrow 

Starling 

bird 

Total 

(°C) 

Light,  wind,  rain 

19th 

13.00 

1.0 

16 

0 

93 

ii 

2 

122 

27.2 

Clear  sun  l Light,  fresh 

19th 

14.00 

0.4 

10 

0 

47 

3 

0 

60 

27.5 

Clear  sun  J wind 

19th 

14.24 

0.6 

1 

0 

6 

0 

0 

7 

— 

Hazed  sun  ) throughout 

19th 

15.00 

1.0 

1 

0 

12 

0 

0 

13 

27.7 

Heavier  haze  ^ 

20th 

1 1.00 

1.0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

16.5 

Overcast,  slight 

20th 

12.00 

1.0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

16.5 

rain  throughout 

21st 

12.20 

0.7 

4 

0 

57 

10 

0 

71 

18.0 

Overcast,  cool  north 

21st 

13.00 

1.0 

0 

0 

46 

4 

0 

50 

18.0 

wind  throughout 

22nd 

09.00 

1.0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

17.2 

Overcast 

22nd 

10.00 

1.0 

3 

0 

3 

5 

0 

11 

18.0 

Overcast 

22nd 

1 1 .00 

1.0 

0 

0 

24 

5 

0 

29 

18.0 

Overcast 

22nd 

12.00 

1.0 

2 

1 

85 

7 

0 

95 

18.2 

Overcast 

22nd 

13.00 

0.5 

0 

0 

33 

5 

1 

39 

— 

Overcast 

22nd 

13.30 

0.2 

19 

1 

130 

0 

0 

150 

19.0 

Hazv  sun 

22nd 

13.40 

0.3 

0 

1 

17 

2 

0 

20 

— 

Heavier  haze,  brief 

spatter  of  rain 
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ten  minutes  of  hazy  sunshine  than  in  the  previous  90  minutes,  as  did 
\\  oodpigeons  or  Starlings  at  other  times  and  places.  This,  apparent,  addi- 
tional factor  of  ‘sun  hunger’  either  accelerated  the  periodic  bathing  or 
stimulated  additional  performances,  probably  the  former.  Such  reactions 
to  sunshine  appeared  to  be  most  pronounced  in  the  cases  of  the  pigeons  and 
House  Sparrows,  but  less  certain  in  Blackbirds  and  Song  Thrushes. 

Dusting 

Seasonal  and  hourly  distributions 

Dusting  by  House  Sparrows  was  more  seasonal  than  bathing  (fig.  4):  in 
summer,  typically  performed  with  great  boldness  and  energy,  but,  in 
winter,  nervously  and  hesitantly. 
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Fig.  4.  Seasonal  distribution  (%)  of  dusting  and  sunning  by  four  species  in  St  James's  Park, 

London,  during  1967-74 

There  was  little  pre-noon  activity  in  midwinter  (fig.  5).  In  summer, 
dusting  usually  started  earlier.  At  all  seasons,  it  continued  later  than  did 
bathing,  in  midsummer  occurring  from  05.30-20.03  (much  the  same  as  the 
bathing  span  of  Starlings  and  Blackbirds). 


Influence  oj  weather 

light  Most  dusting  was  seen  in  sunny  spots,  facing  south.  The  exposed 
parts  of  any  place  were  generally  more  used  than  the  shaded  ones,  particu- 
larly in  the  morning,  but  on  warm  afternoons  as  much  activity  occurred  in 
shade  as  in  sun.  Outbursts  of  dusting  which  directly  followed  increases  of 
light  were  common  in  the  afternoon,  when  bathing  was  waning  or  had 
ceased.  Such  fluctuations  continued  until  after  19.00  in  summer  or  near 
sunset  in  winter,  although  the  sun’s  warmth  was  by  then  minimal.  Around 
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noon,  however,  it  appeared  that  the  immediate  reaction  to  sunshine  was  an 
outburst  of  bathing;  only  belatedly  was  it  apparent  that  more  wet  birds 
were  coming  in  to  dust.  Preening  during  and  after  dusting  tended  to  occur 
in  radiation  rather  than  in  shade. 

wind  Wind  seemed  to  repress  dusting  more  than  it  did  bathing,  but,  on 
warm  days,  breezy  sites  were  likely  to  be  used. 

temperature  While  the  seasonal  distribution  of  dusting  (fig.  4)  partly 
reflects  a frequent  lack  of  dry  earth  in  winter,  that  available  was  little  used. 
The  activity  did  occur  at  temperatures  down  to  2°C;  even  so,  more  was  seen 
in  autumn  than  in  late  winter,  and  more  in  late  summer  than  in  spring, 
suggesting  that  cold  might  be  a deterrent,  average  ground  and  air  tempera- 
tures being  lower  in  the  first  part  of  the  year  than  the  last.  In  hot  weather, 
perhaps  upwards  of25°C,  most  dusting  was  seen  on  north-facing  slopes.  It 
decreased  on  warm,  calm,  afternoons,  some  birds  then  lying  passively  on 
dusting  sites  or,  with  sunshine,  switching  into  and  out  of  sunning  postures. 
All  this  may  indicate  a preference  for  moderate  ground  and  air  tem- 
peratures. 

rain  At  peak  times  in  summer,  dusting  was  occasionally  seen  when  light 
rain  fell,  and  sometimes  in  moist  soil.  Given  dry  earth,  activity  might  soon 
recur  after  rain  in  summer;  in  winter,  little  would  be  seen  for  a day  or  so 
(perhaps  not  for  several  days)  after  snow. 

Characteristics  oj  dusting 

Dusting  was  typically  frequent  and  protracted  in  summer;  brief  and 
hesitant  in  winter,  sometimes  not  seen  for  weeks  on  end.  House  Sparrows 
were  more  selective  in  choice  of  sites  in  winter  than  in  summer,  with  regard 
to  type  of  soil  and  of  situation  (usually  under  overhanging  branches  in 
winter).  Other  species,  too,  tend  to  favour  particular  soils  or  situations 
(Campbell  1954,  Hein  1970). 

Particularly  around  noon,  many  birds  dusted  after  bathing;  early  and 
probably  late  in  the  day,  however,  they  did  not.  On  summer  mornings, 
dusting  regularly  began  before  bathing.  Figs.  5 & 2 show  differences  in 
patterns  of  incidence:  in  midsummer,  25%  of  the  dusting  was  before  1 1.00 
and  40%  after  14.00,  compared  with  19%  and  20%  respectively  for 
bathing.  By  late  afternoon,  therefore,  few  birds  were  likely  to  have  bathed 
immediately  before  dusting,  if  at  all  that  day.  Moreover,  the  swiftness  with 
which  dusting  fluctuated  with  weather  changes  suggested  that  it  was  these,, 
rather  than  any  previous  activity,  which  then  influenced  performances. 
Table  3 shows  activity  on  three  consecutive  days  in  August.  On  4th  and  6th, 
there  were  atypical  rises  in  rates  of  dusting  in  late  afternoon,  a time  w hen, 
normally,  these  would  fall  (distributions  of  dusting  in  late  summer  closely 
resembled  those  of  midsummer:  fig.  5).  On  6th,  increased  activity  after 
1 7.00  seems  to  point  to  the  force  of ‘sun  hunger’,  as  this  coincided  with  the 
first  clear  sunshine  since  4th,  but  on  4th  there  had  been  a similar  upsurge  of 
dusting  after  15.00.  The  situation  then  was  more  complex.  After  the  cloud- 
cover  broke,  performances  tended  to  follow  the  intermittent  increases  of 
light;  the  same  happened  whenever  and  wherever  the  fitful  breeze  blew 
lightly  at  any  one  of  the  ten  or  so  widely  dispersed  sites  used  bv  the  birds. 
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Fig.  5.  Hourly  distribution  (%)  of  dusting  by  birds  in  midsummer  and  midwinter  (watches 
before  05.00  GMT  and  after  21.00  not  shown)  in  St  James’s  Park,  London,  during  1967-74 


Table  3.  Numbers  of  House  Sparrows  Passer domesticus  dusting  each  hour  on  three  days  in 

August  in  St  James’s  Park,  London 


Date 

Time 

(GMT) 

Nos. 

Temp. 

(°C) 

Light,  wind,  rain 

4th 

14.00 

16 

21 

Sunny  morning,  cloud  increasing  and  light  diminishing  by  1 1 .50, 

4th 

15.00 

51 

20 

10/ 10  overcast  by  13.20;  cloud  cover  thinned  again  by  14.00.  hazy 

4th 

16.00 

59 

20 

sun  showing  at  times;  breeze  light  and  fitful 

5th 

09.00 

4 

18 

Overcast,  intermittent  rain  all  day;  earth  dry  under  trees;  very 

5th 

10.00 

4 

18 

light  wind 

5th 

11.00 

1 

17.8 

6th 

15.00 

25 

16 

Dry  bv  13.15  after  intermittent  rain  earlier;  cloud  began  to  thin. 

6th 

16.00 

36 

17 

light  increasing  steadily;  clear  sun  from  about  15.40:  gusty  wind 

6th 

17.00 

59 

18 

Even  in  summer,  it  was  usual  for  dusting  to  be  sparse  on  cool,  cloudy, 
mornings.  On  such  days,  conditions  which  had  first  seemed  repressive 
appeared  to  become  less  so  as  time  went  by,  and  a moderate  amount  of 
dusting  might  eventually  occur.  On  the  whole,  such  increases  after  earlier 
delays  did  not  seem  to  be  carried  forward  from  one  day  to  another  as 
happened  in  the  case  of  bathing,  except  in  so  far  as  more  bathing  would  be 
followed  bv  more  dusting.  Thus,  if  House  Sparrows  have  a periodic  need  to 
dust,  this  seems  to  be  limited  to  summertime  and  then  possibly  only  within 
the  day.  Borchelt  et  at.  (1973)  found  that  dusting  activity  by  Bobwhite 
Quails  Co/inus  virgimanus  increased  after  they  had  been  deprived  of  dust  for 
several  days:  dusting  is  presumably  habitual  in  this  species. 
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Sunning 

Seasonal  and  hourly  distributions 

Sunning  was  highly  seasonal,  little  or  none  occurring  in  winter  (as  for 
resident  species  in  USA:  Potter  & Hauser  1974).  Starlings  were  not  seen  to 
sun  between  mid  September  and  April;  Song  Thrushes  not  between  late 
September  and  February;  Blackbirds  performed  in  each  month  except 
January.  Midsummer  was  the  peak  season  (fig.  4):  82%  of  all  sunning 
activity  occurred  in  the  12  midsummer  weeks  from  11th  May  to  2nd 
August,  with  only  0.1%  in  the  12  midwinter  weeks  from  10th  November  to 
1st  February.  Much  high-intensity  sunning  was  seen  in  summer;  from 
autumn  to  spring,  postures  were  less  marked,  birds  tending  to  be  alert  and 
nervous  so  that  activity  was  seldom  protracted. 


20 


10 


Fig.  6.  Hourly  distribution  (%)  of  sunning  by  three  species  in  midsummer  (watches  before 
07.00  gmt  and  after  19.00  not  shown)  in  St  James’s  Park,  London,  during  1967-74 

Fig.  6 shows  the  diurnal  pattern  of  sunning  in  the  midsummer  season. 
The  duration  was  short  compared  with  that  of  bathing  or  dusting.  As 
indicated,  Starlings  and  Song  Thrushes  sunned  only  within  nine  hours  of 
08.00;  so,  too,  did  Blackbirds  in  May  and  July,  but  over  an  1 1-hour  period 
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(07.20-18.15)  in  June.  From  September  to  April,  sunning  occurred  only 
between  10.00  and  13.59  hours. 


Influence  oj  weather 

light  Most  sunning  took  place  in  bright  sunshine,  sometimes  in  rather 
hazy  conditions.  In  summer  (but  not  apparently  at  other  times),  most 
occurred  on  days  when  sunshine  prevailed,  particularly  when  previous 
days  had  also  been  sunny.  In  these  circumstances,  sensitivity  to  small 
changes  in  values  of  bright  light  was  sometimes  noticeable  in  the  Park  and 
at  Ringwould.  Blackbirds,  Song  Thrushes,  Robins  and  Dunnocks  some- 
times switched  out  of,  and  back  into,  sunning  postures  with  minor  gains 
and  losses  of  light  (e.g.  when  a clear  sun  was  briefly  dimmed  by  a small 
cloud  glowing  with  reflected  light).  Table  4 shows  June  as  the  month  of 
highest  averages  of  sunshine  in  London  (December,  with  40  hours,  being 
the  lowest).  The  sun’s  elevation  in  the  sky — greatest  in  midsummer,  least  in 
midwinter — may  also  be  significant. 


Table  4.  Climatological  data  for  May  to  September  in  Florida,  North  Carolina 

and  London 


HOURS  OF 

PRECIPITATION  (MM)  BRIGHT  SUNSHINE 

Place  temperature  (°t:)  Average  Max.  Average  Average 

and  Average  Daily  monthly  fall  in  monthly  % 

latitude  Month  max.  min.  fall  24  hrs  duration  of  possible 


Florida: 

May 

30 

18 

89 

101 

288 

70 

Jacksonville 

J une 

32 

22 

160 

149 

252 

62 

30°  25 'N 

July 

33 

23 

196 

127 

254 

59 

Aug. 

33 

23 

175 

1 16 

243 

61 

Sep. 

31 

22 

193 

192 

174 

54 

North  Carolina: 

May 

26 

13 

89 

1 10 

268 

66 

Raleigh 

June 

30 

18 

94 

127 

282 

65 

35°  52' N 

July 

31 

20 

140 

123 

303 

63 

Aug. 

31 

19 

132 

1 13 

269 

60 

Sep. 

28 

16 

99 

132 

219 

60 

London: 

May 

17 

8 

46 

25 

199 

41 

Kew 

June 

20 

12 

45 

36 

213 

43 

51°  28'N 

July 

22 

13 

57 

60 

198 

39 

Aug. 

21 

13 

59 

56 

188 

41 

Sep. 

18 

11 

49 

46 

142 

37 

wind  Given  shelter,  wind  was  not  necessarily  a deterrent.  Starlings 
occasionally  sunned  in  a very  light  breeze,  but  Blackbirds  would  break  ofT 
or  move  to  shelter  if  caught  by  the  slightest  air  movement. 

temperature  Blackbirds  and  Song  Thrushes  were  not  seen  to  sun  at 
temperatures  below  7°C,  Starlings  not  below  13°C.  Comparison  of  distri- 
butions of  sunning  in  late  summer  and  in  spring  (fig.  4)  suggests  a bias 
towards  warmer  weather.  Above  about  18°C,  temperature,  however, 
appeared  unimportant:  on  the  six  days  when  most  sunning  was  seen,  it 
ranged  from  18-30°C. 

rain  Sunning  was  seldom  seen  directly  after  rain.  It  increased  in  dry 
weather  in  summer. 
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Characteristics  oj sunning 

The  thrushes  and  Starlings  usually  adopted  postures  clearly  recognisable 
as  those  described  in  the  literature.  Mueller  (1972)  summarised  these  as 
‘those  behavior  sequences  involving  exaggerated,  stereotyped  postures 
held  for  a relatively  prolonged  time’:  these  postures  were  broadly  of  two 
kinds,  that  is  with  both  w ings  spread  or  with  one  wing  raised.  He  suggested 
that  the  term  ‘sunbathing’  be  restricted  to  these  two  categories  (the  term 
‘sunning’  is  used  in  this  paper  in  the  same  sense  as  ‘sunbathing’).  Other 
forms  of  behaviour,  which  Mueller  related  to  heat  conservation,  were 
termed  ‘basking’  (birds  perched  in  the  sun  without  assuming  any  extra- 
ordinary posture)  and  ’heat  bathing’  (birds  using  smoke  or  heat  from 
chimneys). 

Hauser  (1957)  suggested  that  there  were  two  reasons  for  the  assumption 
of  sunning  postures.  First,  there  was  ‘Voluntary,  or  normal,  sun-bathing: 
an  attitude  assumed  by  a bird  apparently  for  reasons  of  health  and  well- 
being, accompanied  by  preening,  shaking,  scratching  and  repeated 
resumption  of  the  sun-bathing  posture.’  Secondly,  there  was  a ‘Compulsory 
Sun  Position,  the  same  attitude  assumed  when  a bird  is  suddenly  and 
apparently  unexpectedly  exposed  to  direct  sunlight,  under  more  or  less 
extreme  conditions  of  humidity  and  heat.  This  response  . . . appears  to  be 
unpremeditated  and  irresistible.’  While  it  had  seemed  impracticable  to  try 
to  make  the  above  distinctions  when  working  in  the  Park,  hindsight 
suggests  that  rarely,  if  ever,  was  a bird  suspected  to  be  assuming  a ‘Com- 
pulsory Sun  Position’.  Nothing  like  the  high  temperature  levels  recorded  by 
Hauser  (see  below)  were,  however,  encountered  during  this  study. 

In  the  Park  and  at  Ringwould,  most  sunning  occurred  when  the  sun  was 
highest  in  the  sky,  both  seasonally  and  diurnally,  in  the  months  of  highest 
averages  of  sunshine  and  (within  seasonal  limits)  in  settled,  sunny,  dry 
weather.  The  last  conditions  obtained  on  the  six  days  when  20  or  more  birds 
sunned  in  the  Park.  Five  of  these  fell  within  three  weeks  of  midsummer  day; 
the  sixth  was  15th  August,  when  20  birds  sunned  in  six  hours,  thus  giving, 
at  3.3,  the  lowest  hourly  average,  though  the  weather  then  seemed  at  least 
as  favourable  as  on  the  other  five  days.  The  highest  average  ( 19  per  hour) 
was  reached  on  21st  June,  when  1 14  birds  sunned  in  six  hours,  this  being 
about  one-sixth  of  the  total  numbers  (669)  recorded  in  three  years. 

It  is  perhaps  significant  that  the  sunshine  on  21st  June,  while  not 
appearing  very  bright,  was  less  hazed  than  on  20th,  which  had  followed  a 
cloudy  day  on  19th,  preceded  by  six  sunny  days.  There  were  two  or  three 
other  instances  in  June  andjuly  when  a sunny,  dry  spell,  briefly  interrupted 
by  a rainshower  or  a day  or  so  of  overcast,  was  followed  by  an  outburst  of 
sunning.  Conceivably,  this  and  the  other  changes  in  behaviour  signified 
that  an  apparently  casual  activity  might  become  habitual  in  some  circum- 
stances in  summer. 

Other  responses  to  sunshine 

Sunning  behaviour  of  the  pigeons  and  House  Sparrows  was  difficult  to 
define.  Groups  of  feral  Rock  Doves  or  Woodpigeons  were  often  seen  lying  in 
a sunny  place,  basking  most  of  the  time,  but  with  individuals  tending  to 
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change  into  and  out  of  sunning  postures;  so  quick  and  frequent  were  the 
changes  that  resulting  difficulties  of  categorisation  and  counting  led  to  the 
pigeons  sunning  being  omitted  from  this  part  of  the  study.  So  too  was  that 
of  House  Sparrows,  where  rather  similar  behaviour  was  seen.  In  summer, 
they  often  lay  passively  on  dusting  sites  until  the  sun  emerged;  then,  most 
would  begin  to  dust  and  preen,  perhaps  a few  sunning  briefly.  In  winter, 
and  w ith  bright  sunshine,  they  sometimes  flew  to  dusting  sites  after  bathing 
and  performed  dusting  movements  in  dry  leaves  or  on  damp,  compacted, 
earth.  Generally,  an  onset  of  sunlight  was  more  likely  to  be  followed  bv 
bathing  or  dusting  than  by  sunning. 

Social  facilitation 

Both  Gerber  (1967)  and  Grook  (1961)  referred  to  the  force  of  imitative 
behaviour  in  bathing,  as  did  Simmons  (1954)  describing  House  Sparrows’ 
dusting.  Undoubtedly  this  was  a feature  in  all  three  activities  considered 
here.  Crook  also  pointed  out,  however,  that,  in  any  flock  activity,  the  mood 
of  the  individual  might  not  always  accord  with  that  of  the  others:  among  a 
bathing  group,  some  might  be  found  preening  without  having  previously 
bathed.  He  suggested  that  this  was  because  they  were  not  sufficiently 
motivated  for  actual  bathing  to  develop. 

Similar  incidents  were  seen  in  the  Park,  particularly  in  favourable  condi- 
tions in  summer,  when  the  few  birds  in  a bathing  party  abstaining  from  the 
activity  were  assumed  to  be  lacking  the  incentive  either  of  periodic  need  or 
of ‘sun  hunger'.  With  inclement  weather,  however,  neither  incentive  might 
be  strong  enough  to  initiate  performance.  For  instance,  on  cold  winter 
afternoons,  House  Sparrows  sometimes  hung  around  the  shore,  not  bathing 
until  Blackbirds  or  Starlings  had  done  so.  In  many  instances,  such  as  the 
ten-minute  outbreak  of  bathing  on  2‘2nd  August  (table  2),  it  is  unlikely  that 
imitative  behaviour  alone  could  operate  so  abruptly  and  briefly,  but  no 
doubt  it  contributed  to  the  synchronisation  and  spatial  grouping. 

Similarly  for  dusting,  it  seemed  that  there  were  optimum  levels  of  light, 
wind  and  temperature,  with  much  activity  when  these  obtained,  particu- 
larly when  previous  conditions  had  been  less  favourable  in  summer. 

Displacement  activities 

Tentatively,  a description  of  Blackbirds'  bathing  at  dusk  in  winter  is  placed 
under  this  heading,  since  some  features  seem  to  preclude  imitative 
behaviour.  Most  of  this  bathing  at  dusk  was  seen  in  the  first  winter,  when  a 
number  of  birds  roosted  near  a favourite  bathing  place.  Typically,  when  a 
new  arrival  approached  the  water,  others  would  emerge  and  chase  it  to 
another  spot,  where  more  Blackbirds  would  appear  and  renew  the  aggres- 
sion; generally,  some  of  the  aggressors  as  well  as  the  arrival  eventually 
bathed.  In  later  winters,  roosting  birds  were  fewer,  and  bathing  and 
chasing  were  less  intense.  Similar,  but  less  persistent,  pursuits  were 
sometimes  seen  during  the  day,  those  involved  often  breaking  off  and 
eventually  bathing. 

A tendency  to  bathe  at  dusk  in  w inter  may  not  be  uncommon;  undoubt- 
edly it  was  quite  strong  among  Blackbirds.  Whether  it  is  always  as 
pronounced  as  might  be  inferred  from  fig.  3.  and  how  far  it  was  increased  by 
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the  special  circumstances  associated  with  proximity  to  a roost,  are  not 
clear. 

Discussion 

Sunshine 

For  bathing,  dusting  and  sunning,  the  influence  of  sunshine  must  be 
considered  in  relation  to  heat  and  to  light  generated:  components  which 
appeared  to  exert  conflicting  pressures  at  times.  In  cold  weather,  the 
warmth  of  the  sun  possibly  helped  to  conserve  the  body  heat  of  birds  and  to 
dry  their  feathers  after  bathing.  At  higher  temperatures,  however,  it  may 
have  had  a deterrent  effect,  with  heat  tolerances  lower  in  bathing  and 
dusting  (preferred  maxima  perhaps  about  21°C  and  25°C,  respectively) 
than  in  sunning  (up  to  30°C).  In  North  Carolina,  Potter  & Hauser  (1974) 
also  noted  that  birds  frequently  failed  to  bathe  on  the  hottest  and  driest 
days,  even  though  water  was  available  (table  4 suggests  that  such  days  are 
likely  to  have  been  much  warmer  than  any  normally  encountered  in  the 
Park).  Barlow  et  at.  (1963)  saw  numerous  birds  sunning  in  a situation 
judged  to  be  far  hotter  than  the  recorded  air  temperature  of35°C.  Hauser 
(1957)  found  much  sunning  between  40°C  and  60°C  (recorded  by  a ther- 
mometer placed  on  the  sunning  site  and  therefore  of  recognised  inaccuracy, 
but  indicative  of  considerable  heat):  she  concluded  that  the  sun’s  rays, 
rather  than  heat  alone,  were  the  motivating  factor.  Mueller  (1972),  too, 
thought  that  visible  light,  not  heat,  elicited  sunning. 

Peculiar  to  midsummer  and  late  summer  was  the  curious  fall  in  pre-noon 
distributions.  For  bathing,  less  activity  before  midday  was  shown  by  Wood- 
pigeons,  Blackbirds  and  Song  Thrushes  (fig.  2).  There  was  similar  diminu- 
tion in  midsummer  dusting  (fig.  5),  recorded  also  in  late  summer.  It  was 
repeated  for  all  species  sunning  in  midsummer  (fig  6);  the  same  pattern 
recurred  for  Starlings  in  late  summer.  There  was  no  evidence  that  these 
events  were  due  to  any  disturbance;  rather,  birds  showed  great  boldness 
and  persistence  at  such  peak  times  and  were  not  deterred  by  crowds  of 
people.  Lacking  any  other  explanation,  there  remains  a remote  possibility 
that  these  happenings  were  related  to  local  climate,  that  is  to  the  onset  of  the 
heat  hazing  referred  to  above,  which  was  sometimes  quite  noticeable  in  late 
morning  in  summer.  The  occurrence  was  not,  however,  sufficiently  marked 
to  show  up  in  the  hourly  distributions  of  sunshine  recorded  monthly  at  the 
London  Weather  Centre. 

Wind 

Wind  had  a possible  cooling  function  in  warm  weather,  with  both  bathing 
and  dusting,  but  apparently  not  with  sunning,  where  moving  air  was  nearly 
always  avoided.  Wind  may  also  assist  feather  drying:  Starlings  presumed  to 
have  bathed  were  found  with  wet  plumage  and  unable  to  fly  in  freezing, 
calm  conditions  (Frost  1971).  The  consistent  seeking  of  airy  bathing  sites 
by  passerines  in  the  Park  suggests  that  lack  of  breeze  may  have  been  as 
much  a handicap  as  temperature,  although,  at  an  estimated  — 7°C  (Frost  in 
litt.),  this  was  lower  than  any  encountered  during  the  study.  The  plumage 
of  pigeons  seems  particularly  well  waterproofed,  sometimes  looking  as 
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shiningly  dry  alter  a bathe  as  before;  as  feather  drying  is  fairly  easy  for 
them,  this  could  be  one  reason  for  their  being  the  least  prone,  except  in 
warm  weather,  to  seek  draughty  sites  for  bathing. 

Precipitation 

I he  extensive  literature  on  bathing  in  rain,  snow  and  wet  vegetation  is  of 
particular  significance  here.  I he  first  often  occurs  when  rain  comes 
suddenly,  particularly  after  drought,  or  when  weight  of  downpour 
increases.  Sometimes,  observations  revealed  that,  although  shelter  might 
be  available,  it  was  not  sought,  or  only  partially  used.  In  other  instances, 
standing  water  was  available,  but  ignored.  Some  birds  bathe  in  rain  by 
hanging  upside  down  from  branches:  e.g.  Golden  Orioles  Oriolus  oriolus 
(Doming  1954),  and  a Wren  Troglodytes  troglodytes  (Armstrong  1955).  Some 
parrots  (Psittacidae)  bathe  while  hanging  head-down  (Buckley  1968. 
Smith  1975),  but  others  while  retaining  an  upright  position  in  rain,  with 
heads  lowered,  but  wings  and  tails  spread  (Harrison  1961).  White-tailed 
Kites  Elanus  leucurus  perch  in  heavy  rain  with  spread  wings  and  tail  (Watson 
1940).  Many  pigeons  (Columbidae)  bathe  in  precipitation  by  leaning  over 
to  one  side  and  raising  the  opposite  wing,  some  species  from  the  branches  of 
trees,  others  from  the  ground:  Galapagos  Doves  Nesopelia  galapagoensis, 
protected  from  rain  in  an  aviary,  adopted  the  posture  at  the  sight  or  sound 
of  falling  water  (Nicolai  1962).  In  the  Park,  Woodpigeons  and  feral  Rock 
Doves  often  rain-bathed  on  the  ground.  Collared  Doves  Streptopelia  decaocto 
did  so  from  the  ground  or  a perch. 

More  commonly,  precipitation  evokes  bathing  in  standing  water  or 
snow,  or  bathing  movements  on  the  ground  (e.g.  Gerber  1967,  Ruthke 
1963).  Both  authors  suggested  that  it  was  an  incentive,  especially.  Ruthke 
noted,  when  rain  came  suddenly.  This  is  supported  by  an  observation  from 
Majorca  in  May,  when  passage  migrants,  including  Serins  Serinus  serinus 
and  Redstarts  Phoenicurus  phoenicurus,  immediately  bathed  in  the  puddles 
created  by  a sudden  shower,  while  others  performed  bathing  movements 
standing  in  the  rain  (R.  Crane  in  litt.).  Skylarks  Alauda  anensis  appear  to 
bathe  only  in  rain  (Delius  1969).  Bathing  in  snow  by  crows  (Corvidae)  has 
been  recorded  by  Pfeiffer  (1956),  who  suggested  that  a gentle  fall  would 
evoke  the  intention  movements  of  bathing,  although  activity  did  not  fully 
develop  until  there  was  some  depth.  Blue  Jays  Cyanocitta  cristata  bathe  in 
sheets  of  snow,  most  frequently  after  recent  falls  (Weisbrod  1971),  and  a 
Stock  Dove  Columba  oenas  was  found  by  Goodwin  ( 1949)  to  bathe  in  snow, 
though  unfrozen  w ater  was  available.  Records  exist  of  birds  flying  through, 
or  standing  in,  sprays  from  irrigation  jets  or  other  sprinklers  (Frings  & 
Frings  1959,  Jaeger  1963,  Scheithauer  1967),  in  the  spray  of  a waterfall 
(Taylor  1954)  or  under  a dripping  tap  (Michael  1933);  and  there  are  many 
observations  of  bathing  in  vegetation  made  wet  by  rain,  dew  or  fog  (e.g. 
Cornish  1951,  Mitchell  1950,  Staton  1950,  Verbeek  1962). 

That  the  freshness  of  water  may  be  significant  is  indicated  by  the 
observations  during  drought  in  Ringwould;  it  was  also  noticeable  in  the 
Park  that  the  thrushes  occasionally  used  puddles  beside  the  lake  during 
rainfall,  as  did  feral  Rock  Doves  after  overnight  rain. 
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There  is  much  evidence  pointing  to  a geographically  widespread  readi- 
ness among  many  species  to  bathe  in  several  forms  of  precipitation.  Quick 
reactions  to  fresh  water  or  moisture  in  any  form  will  usually  be  necessary 
before  rain  ceases,  puddles  drain  or  surfaces  dry.  Small  birds  can  easily  use 
wet  foliage  or  pools  in  slight  depressions  in  the  ground,  but  a special 
rain-bathing  posture  must  be  helpful  to  larger,  or  chiefly  arboreal,  species. 
Presumably,  too,  the  habit  of  bathing  in  snow  arises  from  the  icy  conditions 
with  which  it  is  usually  associated. 

Not  everything  described  in  the  literature  as  bathing  may,  however,  have 
been  correctly  categorised.  Simmons  (1964)  suggested  that  much  ‘bathing’ 
is  really  drying  behaviour  after  birds  have  been  accidentally  wetted  by  rain, 
fog,  and  so  on.  Dow  (1971),  while  agreeing  that  precipitation  was  a 
stimulus,  thought  that  the  performance  of  bathing  movements  by  birds 
feeding  on  wet  foliage  was  largely  an  incidental  response,  since  often  they 
continued  to  forage.  In  Ringwould,  Blackbirds,  Robins  and  Dunnocks 
often  sought  food  among  decaying  leaves  in  the  pond,  occasionally  per- 
forming a perfunctory  bathing  movement  while  so  doing;  at  other  times, 
apparently  deliberate  bathing  was  interrupted  by  brief  pecks  at  the  debris. 
Whatever  the  problems  of  interpretation  in  particular  instances,  essentially 
the  outcome  in  such  situations  would  seem  to  depend,  as  always,  upon  the 
mood  of  the  individual  bird;  in  this  context,  whichever  periodic  need — to 
bathe  or  to  feed — happens  to  be  the  greater  at  the  time. 

Sunning  and  climate 

In  the  Park,  most  sunning  was  seen  during  June  and  July,  in  settled 
weather,  sunny  and  dry.  In  Florida  and  North  Carolina,  Potter  & Hauser 
(1974)  found  most  sunning  in  these  months,  but  with  many  performances 
occurring  after  thunderstorms  or  other  heavy  rain:  this  was  attributed  to 
the  effects  of  precipitation  on  moulting  birds.  Previously,  Hauser  (1957), 
noting  that  outbreaks  of  sunning  occurred  also  after  periods  of  overcast, 
questioned  whether  this  might  not  be  due  to  earlier  deprivation  of  sunshine. 

Climate  could  account  for  some  of  the  differences  in  sunning  behav  iour 
between  the  USA  and  the  UK.  Table  4 shows  that  temperatures  and 
rainfall  are  higher  in  Jacksonville,  Florida,  and  Raleigh,  North  Carolina, 
than  in  London,  and  the  weight  of  downpour  heavier.  There  are  also  more 
thunderstorms:  Potter  & Hauser  ( 1974)  gave  the  annual  average  as  70-100 
in  Florida  and  40-50  in  central  North  Carolina,  which  contrasts  with  10-15 
in  southeast  England.  What  is  perhaps  most  notable  is  that  in  Jacksonville 
and  Raleigh  sunshine  prevails,  whereas  in  London  it  never  exceeds  43%  of 
the  available  daylight  (table  4). 

Thus,  sunning  in  the  USA  seems  to  have  developed  into  something  for 
which  a periodic  need  was  manifest,  perhaps  only  seasonally.  Arguably,  the 
changes  in  behaviour  in  the  Park  and  in  Ringwould  with  settled  weather  in 
midsummer  presaged  the  beginning  of  such  habituation. 

Interchangeability  oj  activities 

Since  a tendency  to  perform  and  to  preen  w hen  and  where  it  was  sunny  was 
common  to  all  three  activities,  it  seems  not  impossible  that  either  dusting  or 
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sunning  might,  to  some  extent,  represent  a supplementary  or  alternative 
way  ol  using  sunshine — advantageous  at  seasons  when  conditions  are  likely 
to  be  unfavourable  to  bathing  (e.g.  drought  or  heat).  The  behaviour  of 
Eleonora  s Falcons  halco  eleonorae  breeding  on  a Mediterranean  island 
devoid  of  Iresh  water  supports  this  supposition:  they  dusted  and  sunned 
regularly,  but  could  bathe  only  in  the  rare  rainfall  (Ristow'  et  at.  1980);  in 
Morocco,  they  bathe  in  surface  water  (Smith  1965,  Walter  1968). 

Alternatively,  if  neither  sunning  (by  some  birds  in  some  climates)  nor 
dusting  by  House  Sparrows  becomes  seasonally  habitual,  then  it  must  be 
that  both  activities  remain  casual  throughout  the  year,  increasing  during 
the  long  days  of  summer  only  because  there  is  more  time.  Obviously,  the 
last  factor  and,  equally  obviously,  more  sunshine  or  more  dry  earth  are 
likely  to  be  associated  with  more  performances.  T he  increased  boldness  and 
persistence  of  birds  in  summer,  the  diurnal  patterns  of  incidence  and  the 
apparent  correlation  with  weather  changes  all  suggest,  however,  that  either 
activity  may  assume  temporary  significance. 

Interspecific  differences 

Apart  from  some  similarities  between  the  two  pigeons  and  the  two  thrushes, 
the  small  group  of  birds  studied  in  the  Park  showed  little  uniformity  in  the 
scope  or  detail  of  their  maintenance  programmes,  their  weather  tolerances 
or  other  variables. 

Blackbirds  sunned  frequently,  seeming  not  much  stimulated  by  sunlight 
when  bathing,  particularly  in  hot  and  hazy  weather:  for  instance,  numbers 
sunning  in  midsummer  exceeded  the  numbers  bathing,  whereas  ten  times 
as  many  Starlings  bathed  as  sunned  (figs.  6 & 2).  In  midsummer  they 
bathed  most  in  the  morning  (57%,  compared  with  23%  in  midwinter). 
Little  affected  by  low  temperatures  or  rain,  they  bathed  regularly  at  dusk  in 
winter,  as  much  on  cold  evenings  as  on  mild  ones.  This  suggests  that 
Blackbirds  tolerate  cold  well,  but  probably  have  rather  low  heat  endurance 
when  bathing.  The  last  might  bear  on  their  readiness  to  sun. 

Great  sensitivity  to  sunshine  was  shown  by  House  Sparrows  when 
bathing  or  dusting;  their  sunning  tended  to  be  brief  and  casual  and  they 
seldom  bathed  in  rain.  The  evolvement  of  dusting  and  its  diurnal  timing, 
early  and  late,  may  result  from  difficulties  of  bathing  not  only  in  dry 
conditions,  but  also  of  great  heat  if  the  bird  originated  in  tropical  Africa 
(Summers-Smith  1963).  Simmons  (1964),  while  holding  that  dusting 
cannot  serve  precisely  the  same  purpose  as  true  bathing,  suggested  that 
selection  pressures  and  irregular  or  seasonable  rain  may  have  been  respons- 
ible for  its  development  as  an  alternative  in  some  species.  To  practise  both 
bathing  and  dusting  would  seem  to  add  flexibility  to  a maintenance  pro- 
gramme: House  Sparrows  are,  so  far  as  accounts  show,  outstanding  in  the 
regularity  with  which  they  use  both  methods. 

Different  again  were  the  performances  of  the  feral  Rock  Doves.  Whether 
their  sunning  and  basking  was  seasonal  is  doubtful.  Sunning  may  always  be 
habitual  in  the  case  of  Galapagos  Doves:  Nicolai  (1962)  found  that  they 
regularly  adopted  sunning  postures  around  noon  in  winter,  whether  the 
sun  shone  or  not,  particularly  after  long  periods  without  sunshine. 
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Specific  heat  tolerances  may  have  been  important  internal  variables. 
Whether  or  not  any  other  physiological  factor  sometimes  affected  an 
activity  is  uncertain;  if  so,  this  too  seemed  to  differ  interspecificallv.  For 
instance,  Woodpigeons  bathed  with  great  persistence  in  spring,  the 
beginning  of  their  breeding  season  (Cramp  1972);  so  too  did  feral  Rock 
Doves  in  late  summer,  at  the  peak  of  their  body  moult  (Levi  1957). 

Epilogue 

Much  of  what  is  written  here  is,  admittedly,  based  on  subjective  assess- 
ments of  weather  values.  Moreover,  some  comments  on  bathing  behav  iour 
in  various  weather  conditions  have  tended  to  be  coloured  by  the  per- 
formances of  the  most  numerous  species,  the  House  Sparrows  and  feral 
Rock  Doves.  Despite  these  and  other  limitations,  this  paper  is  presented  in 
the  hope  that  it  may  help  to  focus  attention  on  the  circumstances  attending 
maintenance  activities,  about  which  all  too  little  is  known. 
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Summary 

A study  of  bathing,  dusting  and  sunning  among  feral  Rock  Doves  Columba  livia,  Woodpigeons 
C.  palumbus,  House  Sparrows  Passer  domeslicus,  Starlings  Sturnus  vulgaris,  Blackbirds  Turdus 
merula  and  Song  Thrushes  T.  philomelos  was  carried  out  during  1967-74  in  a London  park,  and 
later  at  Ringwould,  Kent.  For  these  six  species,  bathing  was  habitual,  continuing  throughout 
the  year.  Great  outbursts  of  activity  were  seen  in  winter,  tending  to  occur  after  prolonged 
rainfall  perhaps  when  it  was  still  cold  and  overcast,  conditions  not  generally  conducive  to 
bathing.  Thus,  tolerance  of  adverse  weather  seems  to  vary  with  the  degree  of  periodic  need  to 
bathe.  Increased  activity  followed  the  onset  of  sunshine  after  periods  of  overcast,  reverting  to 
normal  when  sunny  weather  persisted:  this  suggests  a further  need,  for  regular  bathing  and 
preening  in  sunlight.  Bathing  sometimes  diminished  in  hot  and  dry  weather,  conditions  likely 
to  lead  to  scarce,  perhaps  noxious,  water  supplies  and  increased  predator  pressure.  Bathing  in 
sudden  rain  showers  or  wet  foliage  may  have  developed  as  one  alternative  in  such  circum- 
stances. So,  too,  bathing  in  snow  may  have  arisen  where  icy  conditions  prevail. 

Dusting  by  House  Sparrows  was  most  frequent  in  summer;  sunlight  appeared  to  be  an 
incentive  at  all  seasons.  Much  dusting  occurred  after  bathing;  both  activities  also  took  place 
independently.  The  dusting  not  obviously  linked  with  bathing  occurred  chiefly  in  summer  and 
at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  day.  It  appeared  to  be  casual  in  winter,  but  sometimes  habitual 
in  summer. 

Sunning  was  studied  only  in  the  case  of  Starlings,  Blackbirds  and  Song  Thrushes.  For  these 
species,  it  was  seasonal,  and  occurred  most,  and  at  highest  intensity,  in  the  12  midsummer 
weeks,  virtually  ceasing  in  the  corresponding  midwinter  period.  In  summer,  it  increased  in 
sunny  dry  weather:  occasionally,  in  these  circumstances,  there  seemed  to  be  evidence  of 
sensitivity  to  gains  and  losses  of  light.  These  results  differ  from  those  of  Potter  & Hauser 
(1974),  who  found  that,  in  Florida  and  North  Carolina,  most  sunning  occurred  after  summer 
thunderstorms  and  periods  of  overcast.  It  is  suggested  that  these  discrepancies  may  arise  from 
climatic  differences:  due  to  the  greater  amount  of  sunshine,  and  perhaps  the  higher  tempera- 
tures, sunning  becomes'  habitual  in  summer  in  some  parts  of  the  USA;  perhaps  only  occasion- 
ally so  in  southeast  England. 

Performing  and  preening,  when  and  where  it  is  sunny,  is  a common  feature  of  all  three 
activities.  For  many  species,  heat  endurance  may  be  higher  in  sunning  than  in  bathing  or 
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dusting.  So,  it  conditions  of  heat  and  drought  are  inimical  to  bathing,  the  development  of 
sunning  inasmuch  as  it  may  represent  a supplementary  or  alternative  way  of  using  sunshine 
could  be  advantageous  for  some  birds  (e.g.  Starlings,  Blackbirds);  with  House  Sparrows,  it 
is  chiefly  dusting  which  increases  and  apparently  supplements  bathing.  No  marked  change  in 
behaviour  was  evident  in  the  case  of  feral  Rock  Doves. 
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Mystery  photographs 

The  grass  pro- 
vides scale,  and 
last  month's  mystery 
bird  is  clearly  a largish 
warbler.  The  first  step 
in  narrowing  the 
identification  further 
should  be  to  determine 
the  genus.  The  bill  is 
not  particularly  long 
nor  obviously  wide- 
based,  so  thoughts  of 
Acrocephalus  or  Htppo- 
lais  can  be  dismissed;  it 
is,  however,  quite 
stout,  which  makes 
Sylvia  a possibility.  Tail-shape  is  also  important  in  identification  of  warbler 
genera;  the  splayed  tail  feathers  do  not  help,  but  it  looks  square-ended  and 
is  clearly  not  rounded  or  graduated,  which  eliminates  all  thoughts  of  a big 
Acrocephalus  or  Locustella,  and  reinforces  the  Sylvia  idea.  Looking  again  at  the 
bill:  the  culmen  is  curved,  so  we  do  have  a bulky  Sylvia. 

The  peaked  crown,  rather  untidy  look  and  paler  edging  to  the  wing 
feathers  might  suggest  Whitethroat  S.  communis,  but,  although  it  is  fore- 
shortened in  the  photograph,  is  the  tail  proportionally  long  enough  for  that 
species?  Looking  closer,  there  is  an  absence  of  the  striking,  extensive  white 
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oi  whitish  on  the  outer  tail  leathers  which  \\  hitethroat  would  exhibit, 
although  there  is  a whitish  outer  web  to  the  one  visible  outer  feather.  The 
wing,  too,  is  wrong  for  \\  hitethroat.  As  well  as  pale  tips  and  edges  to  the 
tertials,  there  are  pale  tips  to  the  median  coverts  and  pale  tips  and  edges  to 
the  greater  coverts,  giving  two  wing-bars,  the  lower,  larger  one  looking 
iather  messy.  I his  ‘scruffy  wing  pattern  is  diagnostic  of  one  species, 
Barred  Warbler  .S.  msoria,  and  all  the  other  features  immediately  also  slot 
into  place.  Is  there,  perhaps,  even  a trace  of  barring  on  the  lower  belly,  or  is 
that  imagination  and  only  dark  bases  to  ruffled  feathers?  Probably  the 
latter,  for  the  dark  (rather  than  yellowish)  iris  and  the  broad  (rather  than 
narrow)  pale  edges  to  the  tertials  show  that  it  is  in  its  first  winter,  when 
barring  is  usually  confined  to  the  undertail-coverts. 

On  autumn  passage,  this  big,  clumsy  warbler  is  usually  to  be  seen 
stumbling  around  in  bushes,  bramble  Rubus  Jrulicosus  or  ivy  Hedera  helix, 
feeding  on  berries  as  well  as  insects,  but  this  one  had  to  make  do  with  long 
grass  on  bleak  fair  Isle,  Shetland,  where  it  was  photographed  in  September 
1980  by  Brian  R.  field.  J.  T.  R.  Sharrock 


32.  Mysterv  photograph  (>3.  Identity  the  species.  Answer  next  month 


jftftjp  pears  ago  . . . 

blue  tits  tearing  paper.  I have  recently  come  across  a considerable  number  of  examples  of  a 
habit  of  the  Blue  l it  (Partis  c.  obscurus)  which  is  new  to  me.  All  the  cases  have  occurred  in  and 
around  the  Lake  District,  and  the  habit  seems  to  be  prevalent  over  a very  wide  area.  In  a 
number  of  instances  the  birds  have  entered  rooms  in  houses  through  open  windows,  and  have 
stripped  the  wallpaper  from  the  walls  around  each  picture  nail  and  along  the  lintels  of  the 
doors;  ...  In  every  case  mentioned  it  has  been  definitely  proved  that  Blue  Tits  were  the 
culprits,  though  in  two  cases  the  evidence  is  only  circumstantial.  It  would  be  of  interest  to 
know  the  reason  for  this  curious  habit,  and  whether  it  has  been  noticed  elsewhere.'  A.  Asti.ey. 
(Brit.  Birds  25:  271.  February  1932) 
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Turnstone  feeding  on  gull  excrement  On  2nd  March  1979,  at  Mouse- 
hole,  Cornwall,  I observed  a Turnstone  Arenaria  interpres  feeding  on  the  soft 
greenish-white  excrement  of  a gull  Larus  on  a concrete  path.  By  probing  at 
it,  and  by  turning  its  head  sideways,  the  wader  was  able  to  pull  away  most 
of  the  material.  Turnstones  are  well  known  as  opportunist  feeders,  but  I 
had  not  found  them  previously  taking  gull  droppings.  Bernard  King 

Gull  Cry,  9 Park  Road,  Newlyn,  Penzance,  Cornwall 

Unusual  upperwing  pattern  of  Little  Gull  On  25th  May  1981,  at  Cley, 
Norfolk,  I noticed  a Little  Gull  Larus  minutus  with  an  unusual  upperwing 
pattern.  Basically,  the  whole  of  the  upperwing  surface  was  dark  brown, 
with  a black  ‘W’  and  subterminal  secondary  bar  showing  in  good  light,  and 
a white  trailing  edge  to  all  but  the  outer  primaries.  The  rest  of  the  plumage 
was  the  same  as  three  other  first-summer  Little  Gulls  present  (broken  dark 
tail  band,  grey  mantle,  same  head  pattern  and  so  on).  This  is  presumably 
the  plumage  briefly  mentioned  by  P.  J.  Grant  (Brit.  Birds  74:  1 15)  as  a ‘very 
rare  variant’.  J.  P.  Martin 

35  Whitchurch  Road,  Heath,  CardiJJ 

PJG  comments  that  he  has  heard  of  only  two  other  Little  Gulls  exhibiting  this  plumage 
pattern.  Eds 

Second-winter  Common  Gull  with  prominent  tail  band  On  14th 
March  1981,  at  Cleethorpes,  South  Humberside,  I noticed  a gull  which 
resembled  a typical  second-winter  Common  Gull  Larus  cams  except  for 
prominent  traces  of  a black  tail  band  (fig.  1 ).  Never  having  seen  a Common 
Gull  of  this  age  with  any  sign  of  a tail  band,  but  having  seen  several 
photographs  of  second-winter  Ring-billed  Gulls  L.  delawarensis  showing  this 
feature,  I studied  it  closely.  I consulted  the  literature  for  the  source  of  my 
mistaken  belief  that  second-winter  Common  Gulls  never  show  a tail  band.  I 
found  that  P.  J.  Grant  (Brit.  Birds  66:  1 15-1 18,  repeated  in  Frontiers  oj  Bird 
Identification,  1980)  stated  of  second-winter  Ring-billed  Gulls  ‘over  half.  . . 
retained  prominent  traces  of  a dark  bar  on  the  secondaries  and  a subter- 
minal tail  band.  These  marks  are  diagnostic,  for  Common  Gulls  hardly  ever 
retain  traces  of  immaturity  on  the  inner  wings  and  tail  in  sufficient  strength 
to  be  visible  in  the  field’,  and  W.  R.  Hirst  (1979,  Birds  oj  Cornwall)  stated, 
when  describing  the  broken  tail  band  of  a second-winter  Ring-billed  Gull, 
‘this  feature  is  apparently  never  shown  by  similar  aged  Common  Gulls  and 
is  diagnostic  of  Ring-billed  Gulls  of  this  age’.  In  a later  paper,  however,  P.  J. 
Grant  (Brit.  Birds  72:  142-182)  noted  for  second-year  Common  Gull 
‘individuals  showing  prominent  traces  of  a secondary  bar  or  tail  band  are 
rare’.  Obviously,  this  feature  is  not  diagnostic  of  second-winter  Ring-billed 
Gull  and  should  be  used  with  caution  when  this  species  is  suspected. 

Graham  P.  Catley 
13  West  Acridge,  Barrow-on- Humber,  South  Humberside 
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Fig.  1 Second-winter  Common  Gull  Larus 
cams , South  Humberside,  March  1981 
( Graham  P.  Catley) 


PJG  estimates  that  probably  less  than  one  in  300  second-year  Common  Gulls  show  obvious 
subterminal  black  tail  markings,  whereas  they  are  shown  by  probably  the  majority  of  second- 
year  Ring-billed  Gulls.  An  exceptionally  ‘retarded’  tail-banded  second-winter  Common  Gull 
which  he  observed  in  Scilly  in  October  1977  also  showed  several  brown  coverts  on  the  inner 
wing,  forming  a partial  carpal-bar,  and  lacked  the  usual  mirrors  on  the  outer  two  primaries. 
Eds 

Apparent  bigamy  by  Black  Redstart  On  8th  June  1978,  at  an  industrial 
site  in  Sheffield,  South  Yorkshire,  where  one  pair  of  Black  Redstarts  Phoerii- 
curus  ochruros  had  nested  in  1976  and  1977,  we  were  shown  two  nests  and 
subsequently  located  a third.  Nest  1 held  two  cracked  eggs  and  had 
obviously  been  deserted  a number  of  days  earlier.  The  two  others.  100- 
150m  away,  were  34V2m  apart:  nest  2 held  a female  incubating  five  eggs, 
and  nest  3 was  apparently  complete  and  fully  lined,  but  empty.  On  15th 
June,  nest  2 contained  four  chicks,  and  nest  3 a female  incubating  five  eggs 
(one  addled).  The  four  young  in  nest  2 were  fed  by  both  a male  in  excellent 
breeding  plumage  and  a female.  By  28th  June,  both  nests  held  young:  those 
in  nest  2 were  almost  fledged,  and  nest  3 contained  three  newly  hatched 
young  and  two  eggs.  By  3rd  July,  the  young  had  left  nest  2,  and  both  the 
female  and  what  was  presumably  the  male  from  nest  2 were  feeding  four 
young  in  nest  3.  Although  an  immature  male  was  seen  at  the  site  in  early 
May,  it  moved  off  before  8th  June  and  only  a single  male  was  ever  seen 
subsequently.  Since  there  was  only  a slight  overlap  in  the  periods  when 
young  were  present  simultaneously  in  nests  2 and  3,  it  would  seem  that  this 
apparently  bigamous  male  spent  most  of  his  time  visiting  nest  2 and  did 
not  turn  his  attentions  to  nest  3 until  the  young  in  the  former  had  left.  This 
same  male  was  seen  to  visit  both  nests  on  at  least  two  occasions  by  G.  P. 
Mawson,  who  ringed  all  eight  young.  It  seems  possible  that  nest  1 may  have 
been  deserted  by  the  female,  who  eventually  occupied  nest  3 and  whose 
young  were  thus  only  one  or  two  days  old  when  those  in  nest  2 fledged.  We 
can  find  no  mention  of  bigamy  in  the  literature  for  the  Black  Redstart, 
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although  it  has  been  recorded  for  the  Redstart  P.  phoenicums  (Bnt.  Birds  68: 
77).  R.  A.  Frost,  D.  Herringshaw  and  C.  R.  McKay 

303  Bellhouse  Road , Sheffield,  South  Yorkshire  S50RD 

Feeding  association  between  mole  and  juvenile  Song  Thrush  At 

05. 1 5 GMT  on  27th  August  1978,  at  Stodmarsh,  Kent,  we  noticed  an  erratic 
movement  among  leal  litter  on  the  banks  of  a small  dyke.  After  watching  for 
some  minutes  and  noting  the  proximity  of  a juvenile  Song  Thrush  Turdus 
philomelos,  we  observed  the  area  closely.  After  a short  time,  the  movement 
among  the  litter  was  repeated,  and  we  realised  that  it  was  caused  by  a mole 
Talpa  europaea.  The  thrush  was  feeding  among  the  leafy  litter  about  half  a 
metre  from  the  disturbance  and,  as  the  mole’s  burrowing  broke  up  the  soil, 
the  thrush  caught  two  or  three  earthworms  (Lumbricidae).  The  mole  then 
surfaced  and  pushed  around  among  the  litter,  working  along  the  banks  of 
the  dyke  at  a considerable  speed;  it  was  followed  at  half  a metre  by  the 
thrush,  who  once  again  found  invertebrate  food  among  the  disturbed  litter. 
After  a brief  interval,  the  mole  disappeared  underground  and  the  thrush 
dug  in  the  disturbed  soil,  although  it  was  not  seen  to  catch  anything.  The 
mole  then  reappeared  about  6m  away,  and  the  thrush  immediately  ran  to 
its  new  position  and  began  to  forage  around  the  disturbance.  After  five  or 
six  minutes,  the  mole  scuttled  off  through  the  surface  litter,  closely  followed 
by  the  thrush,  and  was  lost  from  sight  at  about  20m. 

N.  V.  McCanch  and  Monica  McCanch 
31  St  Bart’s  Road , Sandwich,  Kent  CT130BG 

Feeding  association  between  mole  and  birds  I am  prompted  by  the 
note  concerning  a mole  Talpa  europaea  and  a Song  Thrush  Turdus  philomelos 
observed  by  Mr  & Mrs  N.  Y.  McCanch  (see  above)  to  record  a similar 
observation  involving  a mole,  two  Blackbirds  T.  merula  and  a Robin 
Erithacus  ruhecula.  On  two  dates  in  September  1980,  a mole  which  was 
raising  lines  of  disturbed  soil  across  my  lawn  at  Blunham,  Bedfordshire,  in 
the  course  of  constructing  shallow  tunnels,  was  followed  by  two  Blackbirds, 
which  clearly  fed  very  successfully  on  worms  or  other  invertebrates 
unearthed  by  the  mole’s  activities.  When  the  mole  moved  on,  the 
Blackbirds  paid  no  further  attention  to  the  lines  of  loose  soil,  feeding  in  the 
usual  manner  (rather  than  avidly,  as  they  had  before)  elsewhere  on  the 
lawn.  On  the  second  occasion,  a Robin  was  the  first  bird  to  discover  the 
mole,  but  had  devoured  only  one  or  two  worms  before  being  displaced  by 
two  Blackbirds.  The  mole  never  surfaced.  1 surmised  that  thrushes  and 
chats  probably  often  take  advantage  of  the  activities  of  moles. 

J . T.  R. Sharrock 
Fountains,  Park  Pane , Blunham,  Bedford MK44  3NJ 

Spotted  Flycatcher  catching  and  eating  large  butterflies  On  30th 
August  1978,  at  Sandy,  Bedfordshire,  I closely  observed  the  feeding 
activities  of  a Spotted  Flycatcher  Muscicapa  striata.  A flowering  Buddleia 
bush,  growing  against  a south-facing  wall  opposite  my  vantage  point,  had 
attracted  a large  number  of  peacock  Inachis  io , small  tortoiseshell  Aglais 
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urticae  and  'white’  Piens  butterflies.  The  flycatcher  was  hunting  from  several 
prominent  perches  immediately  above  and  to  the  side  of  the  bush.  In  20 
minutes,  I observed  1 1 feeding  sorties  directed  against  large  butterflies, 
almost  certainly  peacocks;  no  attempt  was  made  to  catch  whites.  On  two 
occasions,  the  flycatcher  caught  a peacock  in  flight  and  returned  to  a perch, 
against  which  it  repeatedly  struck  the  prey  before  eating  it.  Once,  it 
managed  to  dispose  of  the  butterfly’s  wings  easily,  but  on  the  second 
occasion  it  experienced  difficulty  in  removing  them  and  eventually  ate  the 
insect  with  parts  of  the  fore-  and  hindwings  still  attached.  The  Handbook 
mentions  whites  and  the  meadow  brown  Maniola  jurtina  in  the  diet  of 
Spotted  Flycatchers,  but  I can  find  no  record  of  this  species  catching  such 
large  and  powerful  butterflies  as  peacocks.  Stuart  D.  Housden 

RSPB , The  Lodge,  Sandy , Bedfordshire  SG 19  2DL 

Choughs  attracted  to  burnt  areas  for  food  Short  turf  and  heavily  grazed 
areas  are  important  as  a source  of  food  for  Choughs  Pvrrhocora.x  pyrrhocorax, 
with  their  specialised  methods  of  feeding  on  ants  and  their  larvae  and  other 
insect  prey  (Cowdy  1973;  Holyoak  1967,  1972).  At  Maughold  Head.  Isle  of 
Man,  an  extensive  area  of  rank  coastal  heathland  (predominantly  heather 
Calluna  vulgaris , bell  heather  Erica  cinerea  and  gorse  i lex,  with  large  tracts  of 
bracken  Pteridium  aquilinum)  was  burnt  off  on  25th  February  1976.  The 
following  morning,  a flock  of  ten  Choughs,  possibly  most  of  the  local 
population,  was  feeding  over  some  of  the  burnt  ground.  They  probed 
among  the  ashes  and  burnt  heather  stubble  in  typical  fashion,  but  some 
were  observed  picking  up  and  apparently  eating  dead  scorched  caterpillars; 
of  many  examined,  the  less  scorched  individuals  were  mainly  larvae  of  swift 
moths  Hepialus.  The  weather  at  the  time  was  mild  and  settled;  there  had 
been  no  recent  harsh  conditions  which  might  have  forced  the  Choughs  to 
seek  alternative  food  sources. 

At  another  locality  on  the  Calf  of  Man,  two  areas  of  similar  coastal 
heathland  (but  without  gorse),  unmanaged  for  many  years,  were  burnt  off 
in  the  autumn  of  1972  and  the  winter  of  1972/73,  respectively.  The  latter 
area,  approximately  4 ha,  became  a regular  feeding  site  for  Choughs  from 
1973  onwards.  A pair  nested  nearby  and  frequently  fed  among  the  burnt 
heather  during  the  breeding  season  and,  with  their  offspring  and  other 
family  parties,  during  the  summer  months  in  1973  and  in  subsequent  years. 
By  1977,  much  of  the  area  had  greened  over  substantially,  with  new  heather 
growth  of  10- 15cm  in  many  places.  Sheep  Ovis  and  rabbits  Oryctolagus 
cuniculus  grazed  over  the  area,  but  their  effect  on  the  vegetation  was  not 
great.  Choughs  continued  to  feed  there,  but  less  regularly  and  in  smaller 
numbers  than  in  the  years  just  after  the  fire.  The  other  site,  of  similar  size, 
was  more  extensively  damaged  by  fire;  much  of  the  area  was  still  completely 
denuded  of  vegetation  five  years  later  and.  in  places,  the  shallow  soil  had 
been  badly  eroded.  Bare,  burnt  peat  and  dead  heather  still  probably 
accounted  for  as  much  as  70%  of  the  surface  area,  although  colonising 
mosses  and  other  plants,  as  well  as  young  heather,  were  beginning  to  bind 
the  soil  together;  bracken  was  also  spreading  in  the  deeper  soils.  Grazing  by- 
sheep  and  rabbits  probably  slowed  down  the  recolonisation  process,  but 
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added  humus  to  the  soil.  By  1975,  Choughs  were  showing  increasing 
interest  in  the  site.  In  1976,  flocks  of  over  20  regularly  fed  on  the  burnt  patch 
between  mid  June  and  mid  July,  and  to  a lesser  extent  in  the  spring  and 
early  autumn;  they  probed  round  the  deeper  areas  of  cracked  peat  and 
among  loose  stones  and  weathering  slate  outcrops  on  the  surface;  on  19th 
June,  a flock  of  36  (the  largest  recorded  on  the  Calf  of  Man  for  16  years), 
including  parties  from  the  Manx  mainland,  fed  busily  on  the  area.  In  1977, 
large  numbers  were  attracted  during  the  summer  months;  they  also  fed  in 
other  open  areas  of  heavily  grazed  turf,  but  the  open,  bare,  burnt  ground 
was  apparently  their  preferred  feeding  site.  Ants  and  their  larvae, 
extremely  numerous  among  the  stony  ground  and  in  the  deep  soil, 
appeared  the  main  prey  taken;  other  insects,  such  as  beetle  larvae,  also 
appeared  to  be  eaten. 

Similar  observations  have  been  made  at  the  RSPB  reserve  at  South  Stack 
cliffs,  Anglesey,  with  nearly  300ha  of  uniform  coastal  heath  (mixed  heather 
and  gorse  on  acidic  peaty  soils).  In  November  1978,  4ha  were  burnt  off,  and 
for  the  subsequent  two  weeks  a flock  of  over  20  Choughs  fed  there  regularly, 
on  some  days  continuously  from  sunrise  to  sunset;  they  had  not  been 
attracted  noticeably  to  this  area  before  the  fire.  Although  their  interest  later 
waned,  they  continued  to  return  there  throughout  the  winter. 

On  Lleyn  peninsula,  Gwynedd,  in  January  1979,  examination  of  an  area 
of  upland  on  Yr  Eifl  showed  numerous  fresh  Chough  faeces  in  an  extensive 
patch  of  burnt  heather  within  a few7  days  of  burning. 

These  observations  illustrate  how  readily  Choughs  are  attracted  to  burnt 
areas,  where  they  seem  able  to  find  and  exploit  a ready  source  of  insect  food. 
Such  areas  provide  useful  short-term  feeding  sites,  and  burning  may  in  the 
long  term  be  a useful  management  tool  where  traditional  farming  practices 
have  ceased  or  where  there  is  an  absence  of  grazing  in  otherwise  suitable 
Chough  habitat.  R.J.  Haycock  and  I.  D.  Bullock 

Windyridge,  Pennorth,  Brecon , Powvs  1.1)3  7 EX 
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First-autumn  Reed  Bunting  in  song  Reed  Buntings  Emberiza  schoeniclus 
regularly  frequent,  and  occasionally  breed  in,  rough  grassland  near  my 
home  in  the  outer  London  suburbs.  At  about  06.00  GMT  on  20th  July  1978, 

I heard  a Reed  Bunting  there  in  full  song  and  was  surprised  to  discover  that 
it  was  an  immature  in  fresh,  huffish  plumage,  with  no  trace  of  black  on 
either  head  or  throat.  It  gave  a typical,  full  volume  version  of  the  species’ 
song  a dozen  or  so  times  from  different  prominent  perches  on  oak  saplings, 
over  a period  often  to  15  minutes.  1 1 had  probably  been  in  the  area  for  a day 
or  so  previously,  as  I had  glimpses  of  a female  or  immature  at  the  same  spot 
on  18th  July;  what  was  presumably  the  same  individual  was  singing  again 
at  the  same  site  on  28th.  I can  find  no  reference  to  any  species  of  bunting 
singing  in  its  first  autumn,  although  there  is  a record  of  male  Reed 
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Buntings,  presumably  adults,  singing  in  late  September  {Brit.  Birds  60: 
139).  R.  J.  Chandler 

2 Rus  land  Avenue,  Orpington , Kent  BR68AL' 


Dr  C.  K.  Catchpole  has  commented  as  follows:  ‘It  is  unusual  lor  male  passerines  to  sing  a 
fully  developed  song  in  their  first  autumn,  and  also  to  appear  to  defend  a territory  by  regular 
singing  from  a fixed  site  over  several  days.  Reed  Huntings  are  very  difficult  to  age  or  sex  at  a 
distance  at  this  time  of  year,  as  they  may  well  be  moulting.  It  is  possible  that  the  bunting  in  this 
instance  was  an  older  male  during  or  after  moult,  as  adult  Reed  Buntings  certainly  sing  and 
remain  in  territory  at  this  lime  of  year.’  Eds 


[ \\  v wish  to  thank  two  subsc  ribers,  who  wish  to  remain  anonymous,  lor  their  generous  donation  v%  hit  h has  enabled 
us  to  include  an  extra  page  of ‘Notes*  in  this  issue.  Eds] 
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White-tailed  Black  Storks  We  were  very  interested  in  the  note  on 
apparently  aberrantly  coloured  Black  Storks  Ciconia  nigra  in  Yugoslavia 
and  Greece  {Brit.  Birds  73:  104),  as  we  saw  similar  birds  in  Malawi  during 
1976.  On  several  occasions  between  May  and  October,  at  a breeding  site  in 
the  Dedza  Highlands,  we  saw  Black  Storks  which  appeared  to  have  a 
considerable  amount  of  white  on  the  uppertail.  More  than  once,  there  were 
up  to  four  storks  flying  near  the  site,  although  only  one  nest  was  in  use.  and 
we  noticed  that  two  sometimes  showed  apparently  white  tails.  Thinking 
that  this  might  help  to  identify  the  breeding  pair,  we  always  kept  a watch  for 
storks  with  ‘white’  tails.  We  noted,  however,  that  birds  arriving  at  the  nest 
sometimes  had  black  tails  and  on  other  occasions  seemed  to  have  white 
ones.  Either  more  than  two  storks  were  feeding  the  young,  or  the  two 
involved  were  changing  the  appearance  of  their  tails.  Subsequently,  on  a 
quite  windy  day,  as  the  storks  flew  low  over  us,  we  observed  that  the  very 
long  white  undertail-coverts  were  billowing  out  sideways;  when  the  birds 
turned  on  their  approach  to  the  nest,  they  appeared  to  have  a large  amount 
of  white  on  the  uppertail.  At  sufficiently  close  range,  we  saw  quite  clearly 
that  the  white  feathers  were  very  much  finer  than  the  tail  feathers,  almost 
wispy  in  appearance.  Checking  back  over  our  notes,  we  could  not  identify 
any  single  common  factor,  such  as  strong  winds,  that  might  account  for  the 
regular  appearance  of  a seemingly  white  tail:  it  remains  a mystery  to  us 
why,  at  times,  one  or  both  of  the  parents  should  display  this  feature, 
whereas  at  other  times  neither  did.  J.  H.  Rydf.r  and  B.  A.  Ryder 

Private  Bag  316.  Lilongwe  3.  Malawi 

I hesitate  to  suggest  it,  but  could  it  have  been  faeces-staining  (so  common 
on  storks)?  It  does  appear  that  the  original  observers  {Brit.  Birds  73:  104) 
saw  oidy  the  undersides  as  the  birds  were  soaring.  \V.  G.  Harvey 

British  Council  Division.  Madras , c/o  FCO.  King  Charles  Street.  London  SU  I 
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Identification  of  sand  plovers  J . C.  Sinclair  and  G.  N.  Nicholls,  in  their 
paper  on  the  winter  identification  of  Greater  Charadrius  leschenaultii  and 
Lesser  Sand  Plovers  C.  mongolus  (Brit.  Birds  73:  206-213),  made  certain 
generalisations,  based  mainly  on  data  from  southern  Africa,  which  are  not 
always  borne  out  by  observations  from  coastal  Kenya,  where  both  species 
are  found  in  numbers  throughout  the  year.  Identification  criteria  overlap  to 
such  an  extent  that,  in  the  field,  some  individuals  (especially  large  male 
Lesser  and  small  female  Greater)  can  at  best  be  identified  only  as  probably 
one  or  probably  the  other  species,  even  with  good  views.  Despite  this 
overlap,  combinations  of  specific  characters  do  give  each  species  a 
distinctive  ‘jizz’,  which  allows  positive  identification  of  a majority  of 
individuals.  In  Sinclair  & Nicholls,  the  sketches  in  fig.  1 do  not  capture  this 
well,  although  a comparison  of  plates  124  and  125  with  plates  123  and  127 
does  demonstrate  it.  The  value  of  photographs  for  comparing  plumage 
tones  of  such  similar  species  is,  however,  severely  limited  by  the  variations 
in  exposures  used. 

The  accidental  mislabelling  of  plates  1 2 1 and  1 26  has  already  been  noted 
(Brit.  Birds  73:  586);  I had  concluded  this,  based  on  my  experience  of  the 
two  species,  and  my  views  were  endorsed  by  H.  A.  Britton,  W.  G.  Harvev, 
DJ  Pearson  and  D.  A.  Turner,  all  of  whom  have  considerable  experience 
of  both  species  in  East  Africa  and  elsewhere.  In  both  plates,  Greater  not 
Lesser  Sand  Plover  is  portrayed. 

My  experience  with  83  Greaters  and  86  Lessers  handled  for  ringing  at 
Mida  Creek,  near  Malindi,  since  1978  does  not  support  the  view  that 
‘complete  overlap  between  the  two  species’  renders  leg-colour  ‘of  no  help  in 
distinguishing  the  species’.  In  the  hand,  the  legs  of  Lesser  are  consistently 
dark  grey,  while  those  of  Greater  are  invariably  paler,  although  I agree  that 
this  feature  is  usually  of  value  in  the  field  only  in  combination  with  other 
features,  notably  bill-size  and  tarsus-length. 

In  southern  Africa,  Lessers  apparently  moult  to  nuptial  body  plumage 
earlier  than  do  Greaters;  in  coastal  Kenya,  on  the  other  hand,  Greaters 
moult  substantially  earlier  than  Lessers.  The  different  wintering  popula- 
tions (of  both  species)  involved  may  originate  from  different  breeding  areas, 
but  one  would  expect  southern-wintering,  early-moulting  Lessers  to  occur 
on  passage  on  the  east  coast  of  Africa.  There  are,  however,  very  few  Kenyan 
records  of  Lessers  in  full  nuptial  plumage;  by  contrast,  a large  proportion  of 
Greaters  assumes  nuptial  plumage  by  late  February  to  early  May.  Many 
individuals  of  both  species  lacking  signs  of  nuptial  plumage  by  April-May 
are  oversummering  first-years.  Known  adults  (with  fresh  primaries) 
handled  for  ringing  provide  instructive  figures:  all  21  Greaters  in  early 
April  had  substantial  signs  of  cinnamon  on  the  breast;  whereas,  of  13 
Lessers  handled  on  1st  May,  one  very  fat  bird  was  almost  fully  moulted, 
three  had  incomplete  cinnamon  bands,  and  the  others  had  no  cinnamon  at 
all  or  a mere  trace. 

The  following  summary  of  identification  features,  prepared  by  W.  G. 
Harvey,  lists  differences  in  the  field  (in  non-breeding  plumage)  of  Greater 
Sand  Plover  compared  with  Lesser  Sand  Plover,  in  approximate  order  of 
reliability: 
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1 . Bill  longer , heavier  and  more  bulbous ; appears  disproportionate  in  males. 

2.  Legs  longer,  often  held  bowed , usually  paler  greyish-green. 

3.  Bulk  la  rger,  particularly  head;  crown  often  looks  flatter. 

4.  Eye  usually  looks  targe. 

5.  I pper parts  often  paler,  sandier  grey-brown. 

6.  More  white  usually  apparent  on  forehead  and  supercilium . 

7.  More  white  often  apparent  in  tail. 

8.  Usually  feeds  in  more  scattered) locks  (cf.  (trey  Plover  Pluvialis  squatarolaj. 

In  essence,  Greater  is  a rangier,  paler  bird  with  several  apparently  dis- 
proportionate or  exaggerated  features.  It  also  has  a softer,  more  trilling  call, 
but  the  value  of  this  difference  depends  on  the  individual  observer’s  aural 
facilities  and  experience  of  both  species.  P.  L.  Britton 

4 Edmund  Street,  U'ingham,  near  Canterbury,  Kent  CT3  HIT 


kitson  el  al.  [Brit.  Buds  73:  568-573)  listed  six  criteria  for  the  identification 
of  Greater  Sand  Plover.  I have  studied  both  Greater  and  Lesser  Sand 
Plovers  at  length  in  Kenya  and  Thailand  and  feel  that  most  of  these  criteria 
arc,  at  best,  unreliable. 

1.  size  It  is  often  impossible  to  judge  accurately  the  size  of  a lone  individual.  Sinclair  & 
Nieholls  (Bril.  Bods  78:  206-213)  stated  that  Lesser  is  ‘bigger  and  longer  legged  than  Ringed 
Plover  [C.  hiaticula]' . while  Kitson  el  at.  considered  it  barely  larger.  I feel  that  care  must  be 
taken  to  ensure  that  the  Ringed  Plover  being  compared  is  not  a particularlv  small  or  large  one: 
a Lesser  Sand  Plover  could  easily  look  25%  bigger  than  a small  Ringed. 

2.  tarsus  Observed  tarsus-length  in  the  held  must  be  open  to  criticism.  Female  Dunlins 
Calidris  alpina  are  larger  than  average  males  (Prater  el  at.  1977,  Guide  to  the  Identification  and 
Ageing  oj  Holarctic  W aders)’,  had  the  actual  tarsus-length  been  10%  less  than  that  estimated  b\ 
Kitson  el  al.  (estimated  as  1.5  X Dunlin;  actually  is  1.35  X).  then  comparison  with  average 
male  and  female  Dunlins  would  give  tarsus  measurements  of  82.4  mm  and  33.75  mm 
respectively,  both  of  which  fit  the  range  ol  Lesser  Sand  Plover  and  not  Greater  (see  Prater  el 
at.).  Even  an  error  of  5%  would  put  the  tarsus-length  in  the  range  33.5-36.3  mm  (mean  34.9 
mm),  depending  on  the  Dunlin  involved:  this  range  overlaps  with  both  larger  Lessers  and 
smaller  Greaters. 

3.  biii  To  my  mind,  the  size  and  structure  of  the  bill  is  the  only  foolproof  way  of  separating 
lone  sand  plovers,  Greater  having  a large,  heavy  bill  giving  it  a distinctly  mean  look.  For  me. 
the  identification  of  the  Pagham  individual  rested  on  this  feature,  which  I feel  is  both  necessary 
and  sufficient  for  sand  plover  separation. 

4.  ear-coverts  1 have  found  indiv  iduals  of  both  species  sufficiently  v ariable  in  tone  of 
ear-coverts  to  render  this  feature  unreliable. 

5.  taii.  Although  both  Kitson  el  al.  and  Sinclair  & Nieholls  did  not  note  any  interspecific 
differences  in  wing  and  tail  patterns,  they  used  the  latter  as  an  identification  criterion.  1 feel 
that  any  such  differences  are.  as  yet,  unproven. 

6.  call  Kitson  el  at.  likened  the  call  of  Greater  Sand  Plover  to  that  of a Turnstone  Arenaria 
interpres  and  stilted  that  ‘the  call  we  heard  from  the  Pagham  bird  was  the  call  we  hav  e learned  to 
associate  with  Greater  Sand  Plover".  Confusinglv . Sinclair  & Nieholls  likened  the  call  of  Lesser 
Sand  Plover  also  to  that  of  a Turnstone.  Like  Kitson  el  at..  I have  not  heard  lone  Lessers  call, 
and  calls  from  mixed  Hocks  have  sounded  to  me  . . . well,  like  a 1 urnstone. 

In  summarising,  Sinclair  & Nieholls  stated  ‘Greater  is  larger  and  taller 
than  Lesser,  but  the  most  important  distinction  is  in  bill  size  and  shape.'  I 
feel  that,  while  some  of  the  other  features  may  be  useful  pointers,  the  bill  is 
at  present  the  only  reliable  way  of  separating  lone  non-breeding  Greater 
and  Lesser  Sand  Plovers. 
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It  will  be  interesting  to  note  the  occurrence  of  Britain’s  first  Lesser  Sand 
Plover,  a species  more  easily  confusable  on  a poor  view  with  Kentish  Plover 
Charadrius  alexandrinus,  although  its  lack  of  a white  collar  is  a good  starting 
point  in  their  separation.  Richard  J.  Fairbank 

5 Nizells  Avenue,  Hove,  East  Sussex  BN3 1PL 

Greater  and  Lesser  Sand  Plovers  I read  with  interest  the  identification 
paper  on  these  two  species  {Brit.  Birds  73:  206-213).  I see  the  difference 
between  them  as  lying  in  their  character.  The  Lesser  Sand  Plover  Charadrius 
mongolus  is  quite  a pleasing  little  bird.  The  Greater  C.  leschenaultii  strikes  me 
as  an  ugly  brute,  with  a body  too  small  for  its  legs,  a head  too  large  for  its 
body  and  a bill  too  large  for  its  head.  Perhaps,  like  the  camel,  the  Greater 
Sand  Plover  was  designed  by  a committee?  M.  J.  Rogers 

195  Vicarage  Road,  Sunbury,  Sunbury-on-Thames , Middlesex  TW16 7TP 

We  do  not  wish  to  encourage  identification  solely  by  subjective  assessments  ofjizz,  but  we  do 
enjoy  and  support  M.  J.  Rogers’s  succinct  summary.  Eds 

Possible  regional  variation  in  Olive-backed  Pipit  calls  With  refer- 
ence to  Dr  J . T.  R.  Sharrock’s  note  on  the  calls  of  certain  pipits  Anthus  {Brit. 
Birds  73:  233),  I think  it  possible  that  the  controversy  may  be  caused  to 
some  extent  by  the  regional  variation  of  calls:  at  least  in  the  case  of  the 
Olive-backed  Pipit  A.  hodgsoni,  which  I have  heard  on  Fair  Isle,  Shetland,  in 
central  India  and  in  Thailand.  On  Fair  Isle,  I noted  the  call  as  ‘tzeep’:  very 
similar  to  that  of  Tree  Pipit  A.  trivialis,  but  perhaps  a shade  less  flat  and  dull. 
The  calls  in  India  I described  in  exactly  the  same  way,  noting  that  one 
heard  overhead  would  hardly  sound  different  from  a Tree  Pipit;  I also  noted 
a soft,  weak  ‘tsip’.  These  notes  would  support  the  claim  that  Olive-backed 
is  very  hard  to  separate  from  Tree  Pipit.  In  Thailand,  however,  I noted  that 
the  Olive-backed  calls  were  ‘clearly  more  distinctive  than  Indian  birds:  a 
short  explosive  “dzeep”,  rather  more  reminiscent  of  Red-throated  A.  cer- 
vinus  and  definitely  separable  from  trivialis’.  This  last  note  tallies  closely 
with  J I RS’s  description.  I think  the  calls  do  vary,  probably  across  the 
range  (and  it  should  follow  that  the  Fair  Isle  individual  was  not  from 
Thailand). 

There  may  not  be  enough  awareness  of  the  fact  that,  just  as  the  plumage 
of  many  species  differs  across  their  range,  so  may  their  calls.  One  has  only  to 
note  the  call  and  song  of  Chiffchaffs  Phylloscopus  collybita  of  the  race  tristis, 
which  are  totally  different  from  those  of  the  nominate  race.  More  con- 
tentiously,  I also  suggest  that  Indian  Citrine  Wagtails  Motacilla  citreola  call 
slightly  differently  from  those  in  Thailand,  and  may  overlap  with  some  of 
the  variations  in  calls  of  the  various  races  of  Yellow  Wagtail  M.jlava.  As  we 
are  never  too  sure  of  the  origins  of  British  vagrants,  this  should  all  be  taken 
into  account.  W.  E.  Oddie 

74  South  Hill  Park,  London  NW3 
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Cheaper  holidays  with  ‘Sunbird’  Any  BB  sub- 
scriber who  takes  a birdwatching  holiday  with  sunbird 
holidays  can  now  claim  a 5%  reduction.  As  well  as 
giving  BB  subscribers  cheaper  holidays,  this  new 
special  arrangement  will  also  benefit  BB  financially. 

You  will,  therefore,  be  helping  BB  if  you  take  a sunbird 
holiday.  The  5%  reduction  comes  into  effect  with  all 
holidays  departing  on  or  after  1st  March  1982:  you  can  claim  your  refund 
now,  even  if  you  have  already  paid. 

sunbird  holidays  go  to  such  exciting  places  as  Israel,  Turkey,  Morocco, 
Siberia,  Mongolia,  Thailand,  The  Gambia,  Kenya  and  over  20  other 
destinations.  Regular  leaders  include  well-known  BB  personalities  such  as 
Bryan  Bland,  Mike  Everett,  Peter  Grant,  Brian  Little,  Richard  Porter.  Will 
Russell  and  I im  Sharrock.  We  hope  that  this  £/?-sunbird  link  will  provide 
a beneficial  service  to  subscribers. 

Why  not  write  now  for  a sunbird  brochure?  The  address  is  Sunbird 
Holidays,  Executive  Travel  (Holidays)  Ltd,  2 Lower  Sloane  Street, 
London  SW1W  8BJ. 


Bill  Oddie’s  Little  Black  Bird  Book  T his  title  is  no  longer  obtainable 
through  "British  BirdShop’,  but  we  are  informed  by  the  publishers.  Eyre 
Methuen  Ltd,  that  a paperback  version  (price  £1.50)  will  be  available  in 
book  shops  in  early  spring. 

Richard  Richardson  memorial  funds  We  have  been  sent  details  of  the 
expenditure  from  the  funds  collected  in  memory  of  the  late  Richard 
Richardson,  the  Norfolk  artist  and  naturalist  whose  kindly  help  and 
friendship,  especially  to  young  birdwatchers  and  bird  artists,  were  such  a 
feature  of  any  visit  to  Cley  and  its  East  Bank  (see  Obituary,  Brit.  Birds  70: 


542-543). 

THE  RICHARD  RICHARDSON  APPEAL  FUND 

Donation  to  ‘The  Richard  Richardson  Award  Fund'  1,100.00 

Scrape  at  edge  of  Cley  Marsh  363.84 

Hide  at  Cley  Marsh  318.08 

Donation  to  Norfolk  Naturalists’  Trust  for  maintenance  of  hide  in  perpetuity  100.00 

Gravestone  225.90 

Donation  to  Richard  Richardson  reference  library  at  Fair  Isle  Bird  Observ  atory  50.00 


£2.157.82 


THE  RICHARD  RICHARDSON  MEMORIAL  FUND 

Donation  to  ‘The  Richard  Richardson  Award  Fund'  300.00 

Donation  to  Fair  Isle  ‘John  Harrison  Memorial  Fund'  214.70 

£514.70 


Contributors  to  the  funds  will  note  that  Richard’s  interests  in  Cley  and 
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Fair  Isle  are  both  represented,  as  well  as  his  desire  to  assist  young  bird- 
watchers (the  ‘John  Harrison  Memorial  Fund’  subsidises  visits  by  young 
birdwatchers  to  Fair  Isle  Bird  Observatory)  and  young  bird  artists  (‘The 
Richard  Richardson  Award’  is  presented  annually  to  a bird  artist  aged 
under  21  who  enters  for  the  British  Birds  ‘Bird  Illustrator  of  the  Year’ 
competition,  see  Brit.  Birds  74:  275-278  for  the  latest  winners). . 

J.  C.  Harrison’s  ‘The  Birds  of  Prey  of  the  British  Isles’  The  normal 
price  of  this  limited-edition  book  with  20  specially  commissioned  water- 
colour mounted  plates  is  £450.  David  Evans,  the  author  and  publisher,  has 
generously  offered  to  donate  one  of  the  275  signed  copies  to  raise  funds  for 
British  Birds.  This  copy,  as  bound  in  choice  half  morocco,  is  now  for  sale  to 
BB  readers.  The  highest  offer  over  £250  received  by  3 1st  March  1982  will  be 
accepted  and  the  proceeds  will  be  devoted  wholly  to  British  Birds.  This  is  an 
outstanding  opportunity  to  acquire  a high-value  book,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  to  help  BB.  Offers  (no  money  at  this  stage)  should  be  sent  to  J.  C. 
Harrison  Book  Offer,  British  Birds,  Fountains,  Park  Lane,  Blunham, 
Bedford  MK44  3NJ. 


Requests 

Breeding  wader  surveys  In  spring  1982,  surveys  of  breeding  waders  are  being  planned  for 
ihe  whole  of  England,  Scotland  and  Wales.  The  BTO,  the  RSPB,  the  SOC,  the  Wader  Study 
Group  and  the  NCC  are  co-operating  to  promote  two  surveys.  In  England  and  Wales,  the 
survey  of  Breeding  Waders  of  Wet  Meadows  will  look  primarily  at  damp  lowland  grasslands. 
The  parallel  survey  of  Breeding  Waders  of  Scottish  Agricultural  Land  will  look  at  the  wader 
populations  of  the  straths  and  glens.  The  target  species  for  both  surveys  are  Oystercatcher 
Huematopus  ostralegus ; Lapwing  Vanellus  vanellus ; Snipe  Gallinago  gallinago\  Curlew  Numenius 
arquala\  and  Redshank  Tringa  totanus  although  observers  will  be  encouraged  to  record  other 
wetland  species  as  well. 

Drainage,  agricultural  intensification  and  afforestation  schemes  present  an  increasing 
threat  to  the  remaining  important  wader  breeding  areas.  To  allow  conservationists  to 
comment  effectively  and  to  oppose  detrimental  schemes,  it  is  vital  to  obtain  maximum 
coverage.  If  you  can  help  with  these  very  important  surveys,  contact  Dr  Ken  Smith,  BTO, 
Beech  Grove,  Tring,  Hertfordshire  HP23  5NR,  for  England  and  Wales,  or  Hector  Galbraith. 
96  Neilston  Road,  Paisley  PA2  6EL,  for  Scotland. 


News  and  comment 


Mike  Everett  and  Bob  Spencer 

Opinions  expressed  in  this  feature  are  not  necessarily  those  of ‘British  Birds’ 


Sandgrouse  3 The  Ornithological  Society  of 
the  Middle  East  (OSME),  true  to  its 
promise,  has  just  published  Sandgrouse  No.  3. 
The  publication  of  three  issues  inside  12 
months  is  a considerable  achievement:  the 


journal  now  moves  on  to  an  annual  (autumn) 
publication  date,  with  features  in  forth- 
coming issues  including  an  up-date  on 
records  for  Turkey  from  1976  to  1980  and  a 
checklist  of  the  birds  of  Afghanistan.  No.  3 
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contains  much  oi  interest,  including  a defini- 
tive paper  on  raptor  migration  in  southern 
Israel  and  Sinai,  two  contributions  on  Egypt, 
and  an  important  note  on  the  field  identifica- 
tion ol  Dunn’s  Lark  kremalauda  dunni.  Copies 
(£5  each)  are  available  from  OSME,  c/o 
RSPB,  1 he  Lodge,  Sandy,  Bedfordshire 
SG19  2DL. 

BTO  at  Swanwick  This  winter’s  annual 
BIO  conference,  held,  as  usual,  at  Swanw  ick 
in  Derbyshire,  during  the  weekend  ol  4th-6th 
December,  was  another  success,  thanks  to 
good  company,  good  talks  and  impeccable 
organisation  (Gwen  Bonham  and  team  are 
very  experienced  by  now).  Much  of  what  1 do 
not  mention  was  good,  but  highlights  are 
personal  and  my  own  preferences  were  lor  Dr 
Nick  Davies’s  illuminating  ‘Feeding 
behaviour  of  wagtails  and  flycatchers’  (in 
September  1979,  he  promised  BB  a paper  on 
his  Pied  Wagtail  work,  and  we  await  it 
eagerly),  Dr  Jim  Fowler’s  entertaining 
account  of  the  serious  work  being  undertaken 
in  Shetland  to  assess  the  impact  of  the  oil 
industry  on  the  islands’  fauna  and  flora,  and 
Richard  Porter’s  summary  of  current  know- 
ledge of  raptor  migration  in  Europe,  North 
Africa  and  the  Middle  East  (go  to  Elat  to  see 
the  most,  but  go  farther  cast — to  eastern 
Turkey  and,  when  possible,  Iran — or  to 
Saudi  Arabia  and  the  Yemen,  or  to  Suez  to 
make  new  discoveries).  Richard  T.  Mills 
managed  to  start  the  conference  off  at  a 
cracking  pace  with  a one-hour,  200-slide  tour 
of  southern  Ireland;  James  Ferguson-Lees 
tried  to  drum  up  support  for  the  Winter 
Atlas,  only  to  find  that  nearly  everyone  in  his 
audience  was  already  engaged  in  this 
exciting  survey/census;  and  Professor  W.  G. 
Hale  presented  the  13th  Witherby  Memorial 
Lecture,  on  the  biology  of  the  Redshank. 

During  the  annual  dinner,  those  present  in 
the  always- in  formal  annexe  dining-room 
witnessed  the  presentation  to  Cecil  Plant  of 
an  outrageously  large,  inscribed,  mirror — 
the  ‘Puckered  Medal'  (an  affectionate 
reflection  of  the  Tucker  Medal) — in  recog- 
nition of  his  ten  years  as  the  BTO’s 
Administrator. 

The  traditional  British  Birds  mystery 
photograph  competition  attracted  170 
entries,  but  only  one  that  was  all-correct.  A 
flying  Capercaillie  (which  appeared  in  Brit. 
Birds  56:  plate  5)  got  identified  also  as  White- 
tailed Eagle,  Pygmy  Cormorant  and  Black 
Woodpecker,  but  the  real  test  proved  to  be  a 
Nick  Dymond  photograph  of  a Red-necked 
Phalarope,  which  was  correctly  identified 


only  by  the  competition  winner,  David  Bates, 
who  was  presented  with  his  champagne  prize 
by  Lorna  Sharrock.  Records  were  broken 
with  the  sale  ol  paintings  from  the  exhibition 
organised  by  Robert  Gillmor  and  with  the 
sale  of  raffle  tickets  by  the  enthusiastic 
Christopher  Munns,  both  benefiting  BTO 
funds.  ( JTRS ) 

Cagebird  Show  The  38th  National  Exhibi- 
tion of  Cage  and  Av  iary  Birds  was  held  at 
Bingley  Hall.  Birmingham,  during  4th-6th 
December  1981.  It  seemed  as  if  the  variety  of 
birds  on  show  was  rather  less  than  usual, 
perhaps  reflecting  the  recent  ban  on  imports 
(for  health  reasons)  and.  so  lar  as  British 
species  are  concerned,  changes  under  the 
new  Wildlife  and  Countryside  Act.  Four 
Siberian  1 brushes  ’Zoothera  dbirica  were 
interesting,  as  was  the  fact  that  they  have 
been  bred  in  captiv  ity — where,  it  is  said,  they 
build  a nest  like  a Blackbird's,  lav  eggs  like 
those  ol  a Mistle  Thrush  and  sing  like 
Redwings! 

Len  Hill  W e were  sorry  to  hear  of  the  recent 
death  of  Len  Hill,  whose  ‘Birdland’  at 
Bourton-on-the- Water.  Gloucestershire,  is 
justifiably  regarded  as  a shining  example  to 
all  those  who  like  keeping  birds  in  raptivitv. 
His  ownership  of  two  Falkland  Islands,  with 
large  and  important  penguin  and  albatross 
colonies,  showed  that  his  interests  embraced 
the  conservation  of  Wild  birds  as  well  as  bird- 
keeping. 

It’s  all  at  the  Porthcressa  For  the  sociably- 
minded  among  Scillies  aficionados,  an  extra 
attraction  throughout  last  October  was  the 
availability,  especially  for  birders,  of  the 
‘cellar’  at  the  new  Porthcressa  Restaurant  on 
St  Mary  's.  With  ev  ening  meals  at  95p.  a fullv 
equipped  bar  and  slide  projection  facilities,  it 
quicklv  became  the  essential  venue  for  up  to 
200  birders.  After  each  evening’s  log-call 
(BBRC  secretary  Mike  Rogers  presiding) 
there  was  a variety  of  entertainments, 
including  slide-illustrated  talks,  discussion 
sessions,  quizzes  and  even  a Birdwatchers' 
Ball  (‘come  dressed  as  your  favourite  bird'!). 
Winner  of  the  ‘Birdbrain  of  Stilly'  contest 
(sty  led  after  TV's  Mastermind)  was  Suffolk 
recorder  Derek  Moore  (33  points,  one  pass) 
who  just  pipped  Ray  O'Reilly  (33  points,  five 
passes).  ‘Name  the  Bird'  quiz  winner  was 
Graham  Evans  of  W alsall,  whose  correct 
entry  was  one  of  26  out  of  90  submitted 
(answers  were  Bewick's  Swan.  American 
Robin,  Slender-billed  Gull,  Pectoral  Sand- 
piper, Imperial  Eagle.  Greenish  Warbler), 
and  "Identify  the  Skull'  winner  was  Simon 
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Aspinall,  with  six  out  of  eight  correct. 
Thanks  are  due  to  David  Hunt  for  organising 
this  highly  popular  (and  hopefully,  annual) 
facility.  (PJG) 

Welcome  signs  on  Scilly  Improving  bird- 
watcher/islander relations  on  Scilly  are 
exemplified  by  two  signs  which  appeared  at 
the  height  of  the  ‘invasion’  last  October.  The 
first  marked  a new  half-mile  birdwatching 
trail  opened  by  farmer  John  Banfield  through 
his  previously  private  fields,  and  stated: 
BIRDWATCHERS.  Please  follow  yellow 
markers.  If  ANY  damage  is  done  to  any  crops 
or  hedges,  this  trail  will  be  closed  to  you.  The 
choice  is  yours.’  The  second  invited  bird- 
watchers into  a private  garden  to  get  views  of 
a resident  Melodious  Warbler  Hippolais  poly- 
glotta.  The  increasingly  cheerful  atmosphere 
is  largely  the  result  of  exemplary  behaviour 
by  birdwatchers  in  recent  years,  especially  in 
fastidiously  keeping  to  public  roads  and  foot- 
paths and  making  special  viewing  arrange- 
ments with  the  landowner  when  a rare  bird 
has  occurred  on  private  land.  Also,  working 
parties  of  birdwatchers  have  voluntarily 
undertaken  such  tasks  as  footpath  clearance 
and  dry-stone  wall  repairs.  While  it  cannot 
be  claimed  that  the  1981  Scilly  season  was 
entirely  free  of  examples  of  selfish  or  irres- 
ponsible behaviour  by  a few  of  the  1 ,000  or  so 
birdwatchers  who  visited  the  islands  during 
the  autumn,  the  generally  very  good  situa- 
tion in  such  a sensitive  area  is  extremely 
encouraging.  The  need  for  all  birdwatching 
visitors  actively  to  maintain  these  good 
relations  (and  not  to  turn  a blind  eye  when 
misdemeanours  take  place)  is  obvious.  {PJG) 

Weather  maps  get  the  chop  As  a result  of 
the  Government’s  determination  to  reduce 
public  expenditure  and  the  number  of  Civil 
Servants  engaged  upon  work  that,  although 
desirable,  is  not  absolutely  essential’, 
detailed  daily  meteorological  maps  are  no 
longer  being  published  in  Britain.  ‘The 
annual  saving  resulting  from  these  measures 
is  estimated  at  £150,000.’  Regular  users — 
which  will  include  all  bird-migration 
researchers — must  question  whether  this 
small  saving  in  the  Government’s  budget  is 
justified,  especially  when  it  involves  the  loss 
(presumably  and  regrettably  permanent)  of 
six  specialist  posts  in  the  Meteorological 
Office. 

Daily  synoptic  charts  are,  however,  still 
available,  in  the  form  of  the  European  Daily 
Weather  Report,  on  subscription  from  the  West 
German  Meteorological  Service,  the 
Dcutscher  Wetterdienst,  Zentralamt 


D-6050,  Frankfurter  Strasse  135,  Offenbach 
am  Main,  Federal  Republic  of  Germany. 
This  daily  report  is  also  available,  on  loan, 
from  the  library  at  the  Meteorological  Office, 
Fondon  Road,  Bracknell,  Berkshire  RG12 
2SZ.  JTRS) 

Bowerbird  found  The  Yellow-fronted 
Gardener  Bowerbird  Amblyomis  JtaviJrons,  a 
species  hitherto  known  only  from  three  or 
four  specimens  which  appeared  in  Europe  in 
the  19th-century  heyday  of  the  plumage 
trade,  has  at  long  last  been  found  in  the  wild. 
Prof.  Jared  Diamond  of  the  University  of 
California  Medical  School  made  this  exciting 
discovery,  in  rain-forest  in  the  largely 
unexplored  Gauttier  Mountains  of  Irian 
Barat  in  New  Guinea,  while  helping  an 
Indonesian  government  ornithological 
survey.  He  estimated  the  presence  of  a 
thousand  or  more  in  the  area  studied, 
describing  the  bird  as  ‘a  fat,  chunky  robin 
with  an  incredibly  glorious  golden-orange 
crest’ — ‘robin’  of  course  referring  to  the 
American  kind. 

Bird  numbers  The  proceedings  of  a sympo- 
sium on  ‘Estimating  numbers  of  terrestrial 
birds’,  held  in  California  in  October  1980, 
have  been  published  by  the  Cooper  Ornitho- 
logical Society  as  No.  6 in  their  series  ‘Studies 
in  avian  biology’.  Copies  (US$20,  incl  p & p, 
cheques  payable  to  Cooper  Ornithological 
Society)  are  available  from  Allen  Press  Inc., 
PO  Box  368,  Fawrence,  Kansas  66044,  USA. 

Through  the  Bamboo  Curtain  Interested 
in  birding  in  China?  If  so,  Study  China 
Travel  Ftd  is  offering  14  study  visits  in  1982, 
including  an  ornithological  one  to  northeast 
China  led  by  Tom  Fawson  and  Chris 
Perrins.  Full  details  from  the  firm  at  27 
Leyland  Road,  London  SE12  8DS. 

Rarities  problem?  Writing  in  Country  Life  in 
1928,  R.  F.  Turner  commented  ‘This  parti- 
cular bird — a Greenland  Wheatear — seemed 
to  resent  being  stared  at — perhaps  birds  do. 
They  have  no  privacy  nowadays  when  their 
most  intimate  domestic  concerns  are  spied 
upon  by  people  armed  with  binoculars  and 
by  photographers:  the  man  with  a gun  at 
least  shot  you  dead  without  bothering  over- 
much about  your  inmost  secrets.’  {Contributed 
by  Peter  Conder) 

New  recorder  Dr  M.  V.  Bell,  Department  of 
Marine  Biochemistry,  St  Fittick’s  Road, 
Aberdeen,  has  taken  over  from  Dr  A.  G. 
Knox  as  recorder  for  Aberdeenshire  and 
north  Kincardineshire. 


Recent  reports 


K.  Allsopp  and  R.  A.  Hume 

These  are  largely  unchecked 
reports,  not  authenticated  records 

Unless  stated  otherwise,  all  dates  refer  to 
November. 

1 he  weather  was  influenced  mainly  by 
nearby  anticyclones.  Early  in  the  month,  one 
drifted  eastward  over  the  country  and  into 
western  Europe  giving  a northerly  to  easterly 
airflow  across  the  North  Sea  from  5th  to  9th. 
Thereafter,  west  to  northwest  winds  per- 
sisted until  the  end  of  the  month,  with  pres- 
sure remaining  high  to  the  south  and  west. 
Northwesterly  gales  affected  northern  areas, 
but  no  very  severe  conditions  occurred. 

Seabirds 

The  arrival  of  the  more  northerly  gulls  began 
during  October,  with  ten  Glaucous  Gulls 
Larus  hyperboreus  noted  in  Shetland,  and  by 
early  November  several  were  reported  in  the 
Aberdeen  area  and  others  at  Thurstaston 
and  Meols  (Merseyside)  (plate  36).  The 
venerable  Iceland  Gull  glaucoides  which 
has  haunted  the  Mersey  Estuary  for  25 
winters  was  again  in  residence  on  15th; 
others  had  been  seen  in  Shetland  waters  in 
October,  and  one  turned  up  at  Dungeness 
(Kent)  on  19th.  Mediterranean  Gulls  L. 
melanocephalus  appeared  inland  at  Rutland 
Water  (Leicestershire)  on  28th  and  at  Chew 


Valley  Lake  (Avon)  on  29th,  with  coastal 
sightings  from  Balmedie  (Grampian)  and 
two  in  the  Mersey  Estuary'  throughout  the 
month.  Chew'  Valley  Lake  also  produced  a 
yellow-legged  Herring  Gull  L.  argentatus  and 
a dead  Great  Skua  Slercorarius  skua  on  28th. 
Another  casualty  was  an  immature  Long- 
tailed Skua  S',  longicaudus  found  dead  at 
Drums  (Grampian)  on  7th. 

Wading  birds 

The  West  Country  provided  the  only 
exceptional  reports,  with  a Cattle  Egret 
Bubulcus  ibis  near  Wadebridge  (Cornw  all)  on 
8th  (plate  33)  and  the  second  British  record 
of  a Hudsonian  Godwit  Limosa  haemastica 
(or  perhaps  the  same  bird),  this  time  near 


33.  Cattle  Egret  Bubulcus  ibis , Cornwall,  November  1981  (S.  C.  Hutchings) 
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Exeter  (Devon)  from  22nd.  The  American 
Bittern  Bolaurus  lentiginosus  at  Magor 
(Gwent)  stayed  into  November  (plates  34  & 
35),  but  became  progressively  more  elusive. 


Birds  of  prey 

The  easterly  winds  in  the  first  part  of  the 
month  produced  a small  influx  of  Rough- 
legged Buzzards  Buten  lagopus  in  the  south- 
east. Singles  were  seen  at  Walberswick  and 
Hadleigh  (Suffolk)  on  7th  and  at  Dungeness 
on  9th,  and  further  sightings  came  from 
Orford  (Suffolk)  on  14th.  St  Osyth  (Essex) 
on  22nd  and  Glen  Esk  and  Glen  Lethnot 
(both  Tayside)  on  21st  and  22nd.  A Buzzard 
B.  buten  was  an  unusual  visitor  to  fresco 
(Isles  of  Scilly)  on  10th,  and  a wandering 
Red  Kite  Mi/vus  milvus  was  reported  at  St 
Osyth  on  22nd. 

Wildfowl 

This  month’s  influx  of  wintering  ducks  did 
not  bring  many  unusual  species,  although 
Ferruginous  Ducks  Avthva  nyroca  were  seen 
at  Rostherne  Mere  (Cheshire)  on  8th  and  at 
Dungeness  on  14th.  The  last  locality  also 
reported  two  Nearctic  ducks:  a Blue-winged 
Teal  . 1 nas  discors  on  28th  and  a Teal  .4.  crecca 
carohnensis  on  25th. 

Passerines 

During  the  period  of  easterlies,  reports  of  late 
Continental  vagrants  included  a Radde’s 
Warbler  Phvlloscopus  schwargi  on  St  Agnes 
(Isles of  Scilly)  on  6th  and  7th,  a maximum  of 
three  Pallas’s  Warblers  B.  proregulus 
between  5th  and  10th,  also  on  the  Isles  of 
Scilly,  and  up  to  two  others  at  Benacre 
(Suffolk)  between  15th  and  19th.  There  were 
single  late  Red-breasted  Flycatchers 
Ficedula  parva  on  St  Mary’s  and  on  fresco 
(both  Isles  of  Scilly)  on  5th  and  10th.  At  the 

34  & 35.  American  Bittern  Botaurus 

lentiginosus , Gwent,  November  1981  (left,  Roy 
Twigg;  below,  R.  Tidman) 
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36.  First-winter  Glaucous  Gull  Larus  hrperboreus,  Merseyside,  November  1981  (P.  M.  Harris ) 


37.  Juvenile  Red-backed  Shrike  Lanius  collurio,  Kent,  October  1981  (tan  Castle ) 


last  locality,  also  on  10th,  45  Black 
Redstarts  Phoenicurus  ochruros  occurred  and, 
earlier,  on  7th  and  8th,  one  at  Dungeness  was 
identified  as  belonging  to  an  eastern  race.  A 
Serin  Serinus serinus  also  visited  Dungeness  on 
5th,  and  a Richard’s  Pipit  An  thus  noiaesee- 
landiae , unusual  in  northwest  England, 
occurred  at  Thurstaston  from  9th  to  12th. 
The  only  other  one  reported  was  at  Tresco  on 
10th.  The  main  attraction  late  in  the  month 
was  two  Penduline  Tits  Remiz  pendulinus  at 
the  ‘reserve  of  the  year’,  Blacktoft  (Humber- 
side), from  25th.  Birdwatchers  spent  many 
frustrating  hours  scanning  the  reedbeds 
waiting  for  the  occasional  brief  appearances 
by  these  two  birds. 

Other  notable  records  included  two 
Ravens  Corrus  corax  at  Burton  Marsh 
(Cheshire)  throughout  November,  a 
Hoopoe  L pupa  epops  at  Bamford  (Sufiolk)  on 


12th.  a Red-backed  ShrikeLan/izr  collurio  at 
Hailing  (Kent)  on  31st  October  (plate  37), 
and  a very  late  Swift  Apus  apus  at  Sizewell 
(Sufiolk)  on  1 1 th. 

Latest  news 

In  early  January,  two  Night  Herons 
Nycticorax  nycticorax  at  Horning  (Norfolk); 
two  Lesser  White-fronted  Geese  Anser 
erythropus  at  Slimbridge  (Gloucestershire), 
where  also  Laughing  Gull  Larus  atricilla.  and 
another  at  Colwyn  Bay  (Clwyd);  Bonaparte’s 
Gull  L.  Philadelphia  at  Southport  (Mersey- 
side); White-billed  Diver  Gavia  adamsii  at 
Scarborough  (North  Yorkshire);  American 
Wigeons  Anas  americana  on  Hayle  Estuary 
(Cornwall);  Blue-winged  Teal  at  Kings- 
bridge  (Devon),  where  also  Lesser  Yellow- 
legs  Tringaflavipes ; Rough-legged  Buzzards 
at  Horsey  (Norfolk),  Blythburgh  (Suffolk) 
and  Elm  ley  (Kent). 


Reviews 


A Twitcher’s  Diary.  By  Richard  Millington.  Blandford  Press,  Poole, 
1981.  192  pages;  14  colour  illustrations;  numerous  black-and-white  line 
drawings.  £8.95. 

This  well-produced  book,  describing  where  and  when  the  author  saw  300  species  in  Britain  in 
a year,  is  nice  to  dip  into  rather  than  a good  solid  read.  The  preface  defines  a twitcher, 
presumably  for  non-twitchers.  1 1 defines  some — but  the  author  knows  as  well  as  I do  that  not  all 
are  scientists,  nor  conservationists  in  any  concrete  way,  nor  are  some  in  the  least  concerned  with 
aesthetics!  Agreed,  twitchers  are  harmless  enough  (and  most  certainly  have  every  right  to 
watch  birds  in  their  own  preferred  way),  but  many  fall  short  of  the  writer’s  ow  n appreciation 
and  acute  observation  of  birds,  and  a few  are  as  much  derided  by  other  twitchers  as  by  anyone 
else.  To  draw  birds,  Richard  Millington  has  to  look  hard  at  them,  and  inevitably  it  shows. 
(Several  of  the  records,  incidentally,  do  not  appear  in  the  county  bird  reports,  to  which  he  has 
not  contributed.)  The  bulk  of  the  book — aimed  at  twitchers? — is  in  semi-note  form  and 
appears  to  assume  that  the  reader  has  the  same  prior  knowledge  of  the  birds  as  had  the  author. 
Suddenly,  w ith  no  explanation  and  no  hint  of  how  (or  if)  information  was  obtained  we  find 
ourselves  at  a site  where  ‘the’  w hatever  it  was — never  ‘a’  and  never  introduced — did  or  did  not 
appear.  The  mechanics  are  not  mentioned — and  the  style  sometimes  reduces  exciting 
twitching  largely  to  somewhat  predictable  routine.  Only  occasionally  does  it  rise  to  real 
heights  of  enthusiasm — rare  birds  are  surely  all  about  excitement  (and  depression),  triumphs 
and  disasters,  painful  frustration,  hard  work,  luck  and  sheer  elation — but  the  emotions  are 
rarely  evident  here.  Nor  is  there  much  humour — another  major  element  of  good  twitching — 
and  no  people ! There  are  enough  good  birds  to  turn  any  reader  green — so  perhaps  superlatives 
would  simply  be  quickly  exhausted.  Artificially  contrived  (as  opposed  to  naturally  evolved) 
twitchers’  vocabulary  (which  as  often  as  not  indicates  a lack  of  any  other  sort)  is  mercifully 
sparse  and  the  numerous  potted  descriptions  are  useful  and  excellent.  The  standard  of  the 
draw  ings — over  230  of  them — each  w ith  an  informative  caption — is  also  high.  Some  lack  a bit 
of  zip  and  arc  a little  insubstantial — my  ow  n preference  being  for  bolder  lighting  effects  to. 
produce  stronger  modelling  and  more  solidity,  but  of  course  this  is  a personal  view.  The  more 
stylish  ones — the  Spotted  and  Buff-breasted  Sandpipers,  Snow  Bunting,  Red-rumped 
Swallows,  Little  Stint,  Bittern  and  Crested  Tit  to  select  a few — are  really  fine,  firmly  yet 
delicately  drawn  and  full  of  useful,  carefully  observed  detail.  They  merit  close  study.  So,  my 
reactions  to  this  book  are  mixed — principally,  perhaps,  because  the  publishers  had  too  little 
definition  of  its  aims  and  it  is,  therefore,  an  opportunity  missed.  R.  A.  Hume 

The  Cuckoo.  By  Ian  Wyllie.  Batsford,  London,  1981.  176  pages;  15 
colour  photographs,  35  black-and-white  plates.  £8.95. 

Ian  Wyllie  began  studying  Cuckoos  seriously  when  he  became  involved  with  the  making  of  the 
BBC’s  Private  Lije  oj  the  Cuckoo.  Over  six  years,  in  a Cambridgeshire  complex  of  gravel-pits  and 
riverside  reedbeds,  he  studied  1,764  Reed  Warbler  nests,  of  which  170  were  parasitised  by 
Cuckoos.  His  own  field  work  included  attempts  to  catch  adult  Cuckoos  (which  proved  very 
difficult),  so  that  some  could  be  fitted  with  wing-tags  or  small  radio  transmitters  in  order  that 
individual  birds  could  be  followed  during  the  breeding  season.  This  work,  together  with  an 
extensive  review  of  the  literature  on  Cuckoos,  forms  the  basis  of  Ian  Wyllie’s  first  book. 

Chapters  on  the  classification,  distribution  and  general  characteristics  of  the  world’s 
cuckoos  are  followed  by  others  which  deal  mainly  with  the  European  Cuckoo  Cuculus  canorus: 
its  plumage,  posture,  size  and  weight;  migration;  food;  songs  and  calls;  the  social  system;  hosts 
(mainly  of  the  European  Cuckoo,  but  also  including  some  of  the  other  parasitic  species); 
egg-laying;  and  eggs  and  young.  New  findings  from  the  observations  of  wing-tagged  birds  and 
radiotelemetry  are  incorporated  in  the  chapters  on  food,  the  social  system  and  egg-laying. 

The  many  photographs  greatly  enhance  the  book  and  are  largely  by  the  author.  They 
mainly  depict  various  aspects  of  the  Cuckoo’s  breeding  cycle,  including  a superb  sequence  of 
colour  photographs  of  an  egg-laying  Cuckoo.  The  writings  of  two  great  authors  on  the  Cuckoo, 
Edgar  Chance  and  E.  C.  Stuart  Baker,  are  now  40  years  old,  and  Ian  Wyllie  has  been 
successful  in  providing  up-to-date  information  on  this  fascinating  bird.  R.  A.  Morgan 
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I’I.EASK  HELP  TO  PROVIDE  EXTRA  PAGES  IN  Bli  BY  ORDERING  II  IMS  FROM  IS 
Books  (post  free  to  UK  and  Eire;  add  50p  per  book  lor  rest  of  world) 

The  Natural  History  of  Britain  and  Ireland  Heather  Angel  ( M iehael  Joseph ) 

Wings  and  Seasons Gunnar  Brusewitz  (Groom  Helm) 

Wildlife  and  Nature  Photography  Michael  Freeman  (Groom  Helm) 

The  Birds  of  the  Western  Palearctic  (vol.  1)  Cramp  & Simmons  (OI  T)  

The  Birds  of  the  Western  Palearctic  (vol.  2)  Cramp  & Simmons  (OUP)  

Frontiers  oj  Bird  Identification  J.  T.  R.  Sharrock  (Macmillan)  

A Notebook  of  Birds  1907-1980 J im  Flegg  ( Macmillan) 

It  ildfowl  of  Europe  Myrfyn  Owen  (Macmillan)  

Birdwatching  in  the  Seventies  Ian  Wallace  ( Macmillan) 

The  Popular  Handbook  of  British  Birds  P.  A.  D.  Hollom  (Witherby) 

The  Popular  Handbook  of  Rarer  British  Birds  P.  A.  1).  Hollom  (Witherby  I 
Birdwatcher's  Yearbook  1982, John  E.  Pemberton  (Buckingham  Press) 

The  ‘ British  Birds' List  of  Birds  of  the  Western  Palearctic  ( British  Birds)  

Recordings  (add  extra  7()p  per  disc  or  1 1 .00  per  cassette  pack  lor  all  overseas  orders) 


Please 

tick 

(S) 

£12.50  □ 
.£12.95  □ 

£ 1 5.95  □ 
.£39.50  □ 
.£39.50  □ 
...£8.95  □ 

..  £6.95  Q 
..£9.95  □ 
.£7.95  □ 
..£9.50  □ 
£12.00  □ 
..£5.95  □ 
..£0.50  □ 


A Field  Guide  to  the  Bird  Songs  of  Britain  and  Europe  Sture  Palmer  & Jeffery  Boswall 

Completeset  of  16  cassettes  (running  time  approx  13  hours)  (Post  free)  £80.00  □ 

Completesetof  15  LP  discs  of  birds  (running  time  approx  1 2 hours)  (Post  free)  £75.00  Q 

Complete  sets  of  15  LPdiscsof  birds  and  2 UP  discs  of  mammals  (Post  free)  £85.00  [3 

Cassette  pack  1 Divers  to  gulls  (Price  includes  postage)  CPI  £21.00  ] 

Cassette  pack  2 Terns  to  warblers  (Price  includes  postage)  CP2  £21.00  Q 

Cassette  pack  3 Goldcrest  to  crows  (Price  includes  postage)  CP3  £21.00  | 

Cassette  pack  4 Accidentals  (Price  includes  postage)  CP4  £21.00  Q 


LP  disc  Divers  to  swans  

LP  disc  Ducks  and  raptors  

LP  disc  Game-birds  to  Long-billed  Dowitchcr  

LPdisc Spotted  Redshank  togulls  

LP  disc  Terns  to  owls  

LPdisc  Nightjars  to  larks  

LP  disc  Martins  to  Lanceolated  Warbler  

LPdisc  30  warblers  

LPdisc  Goldcrest  to  Red-llanked  Bluetail  

LP  disc  Thrushes  to  treecreepers  

LPdisc  Buntings  to  Scarlet  Rosefinch  

LPdisc  Pine  Grosbeak  to  crows  

I.P  disc  Accidentals  up  toCommon  Nighthawk  

LPdisc  Remaining  accidentals  

LP  disc  new  disc  Extra  recordings  of  main  species  and 
more  accidentals  

Companion  set  of  recordings  of  69  British  and  European  mammals 

LPdisc  Hedgehog  to  Polecat  

LPdisc  Otter  to  Musk  Ox  


RFI.PSOOl  □ \ 
RFLP5002  □ 
RFLP5003  □ 
RFLP5004  □ 
RFLP5005  | | 

R FI.  P 5006  □ 
RFI.P5007  □ 

R FI.  P 5008  □ 
RFI.P  5009  □ 
RFI.P  5010  □ 
RFI.P  501 1 □ 

RFLP50I2  □ 
RFI.P  50 13  □ 
RFI.P  50 1 4 D 

RFI.P  5015  □ 

RFLP50I6  □ , 
RFI.P 501 7 □/ 


£5.00  each,  plus  5()p 
p&p  per  disc  for  I -5 
discs  or  £ 1 .50  per 
order  for  6- 1 4 discs; 
complete  sets  of  15 
or  I 7 discs  are  post 
free  to  L K or  Fare 
(see  above) 


PRICKS  VALID  1)1  RING  FEBRUARY  1982 

Make  all  cheques  and  POs  payable  to  British  Birds.  Payment  can  also  be  made  directly  into  I K Giro 
account  number  37  588  6303,  but  please  still  post  this  form.  (Payment  can  be  made  in  USS,  but,  due  to  bank  charges, 
calculate  $ by  multiply  ing  £ by  2 Vi  after  adding  postage. ) Please  allow  28  davs  lor  delivers  in  UK.  longer  if  abroad. 

Name  


Address  

Total  £ Cheque,  PO  enclosed  [ ~]  Giro  payment  made  f~| 


Send  to  BB  Offers,  Fountains,  Park  Lane,  Blunham,  Bedford  MK44  3NJ 


Please  help  us  to  find  new  subscribers  We  will  send  a sample  copy  of  BB  and  a subscription  leaflet 
to  the  person  you  name  below.  Thank  you. 


Name  of  potential  subscriber 
Address 


BIRDPAK" 

comprehensive  guide  to 
birdwatching  in 
Guernsey  and  Alderney. 


Includes: 


• Field  guide  of  Guernsey, 
Aldemey,  Sark  and  Herm 

• Maps  of  the  Islands 

• Back-up  books 

• Lists  of  accommodation 
(Camping  Self-catering  Guest 
Houses  and  Hotels) 

• 1 low  to  get  there  — full  details 
of  air  or  sea  travel  facilities 


• Information  on  escorted 
holidays  with  Tim  Earl 
as  G uide 


All  for  only  £3  including  post  and 
packing 

Field  guides  for  Botany  and 
Archeology  also  available 
For  further  information  on 
"Birdpak"  and  details  of  inclusive 
holidays  to  Guernsey  or  Aldemey, 
contact 

HOLIDAY  PAR  LTD 

The  T ravel  Bureau 
St  Pierre  du  Bois 
Guernsey 

Tel:  0481-64048  (D108) 


PEAK  NATIONAL  PARK  CENTRE 
LOSEHILLHALL 


1982  Residential  Courses  for 
Birdwatchers  in  the  Peak  District 
of  Derbyshire 

BIRDS  OF  THE  PEAK 
DISTRICT 
BIRD  RECORDING 
BIRD  SKETCHING 

See  local  specialities,  Ring  Ouzel, 
Dipper,  etc.  Expert  tuition,  small  field 
groups.  High  quality  food  and 
accommodation. 

Further  details  of  these  and  other 
nature  courses  (SAE  please)  from: 
Peter  Townsend,  Principal,  Peak 
National  Park  Study  Centre,  Losehill 
Hall,  Castleton,  Derbyshire,  S30  2WB. 
Tel:  Hope  Valley  (0433)  20373. 

(D121) 


EXPLORE 
CANADA’S 
M ARCTIC 

METWOOD 
OPTICAL  LTD 

BATHURST  INLET  LODGE 

Specialists  in  Binoculars 

is  a small,  exclusive  naturalist’s 

and  Telescopes 

paradise  30  miles  north  of  the 
Arctic  Circle — the  ultimate 

arctic  experience! 

Special  Notice 

As  of  December  1st,  we  will  be 

Mail  Order  Only 

New  Address: 

c/o  46  Fairfield,  Gamlingay, 

BATHURST 
INLET  LODGE 

P.O.  Box  820 
Yellowknife, 

Northwest  Territories 
CANADA  XOE  1 HO 
Phone:  (403)  873-2595 

Nr.  Sandy,  Beds. 

Tel:  0767  317077 

Send  for  price  lists.  Please  send  stamp. 

Mail  Order  £2.00  for  p/p  and  ins. 
Access  and  Barclay  Card  accepted. 

(D105) 

(D120) 
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Classified  Advertisements  01-240  1101 


Classified  Advertisements 

All  advertisements  must  be  PREPAID 
£3.60 Jor  3 lines  (minimum) 

£1 .20  for  each  whole  or  part  extra  line. 
Classified  display  £5.00  a centimetre 
(min.  2 centimetres) 

For  the  use  oj  a box  number  there  is  a 
charge  of  £1.00 

Replies  to: 

The  AD  I 'ERTISEMENT  MAN  A GER 
British  Birds. 

Macmillan  Journals  Ltd.. 

4 Little  Essex  Street, 

London  WC2R3IE 


HOI  ADA  Y A CCOMMODA  TIPS 

CLEY — when  visiting  Cley  Marshes  and 
Blakeney  Point  you  are  welcome  to  call  at  the 
George  and  Dragon  Hotel.  Accommodation,  bars 
and  meals.  Tariff  upon  application,  write  or  tel: 
The  George  & Dragon  Hotel,  ( 'ley.  Holt, 
Norfolk.  Tel:  Gley  (0263)  740652.  ' (BB8) 

ISLES  OF  SCILLY— ST.  MARY'S.  Friendly 
atmosphere  in  a Family  run  Licensed  Guest 
House  overlooking  the  harbour.  Open  1st 
February  until  the  end  ol  October.  SAL  for 
details  or  telephone  Tony  or  Linda  Dingley  0720 
22:527.  (BB1 1) 

PEMBROKESHIRE  NATIONAL  PARK. 

100  cottages  and  farmhouses  by  the  sea  and  in 
the  peaceful  countryside  of  the  Preseli  hills. 
Brochure:  B.  B.  Howells,  0 Hamilton  Street, 
Fishguard,  Deled.  Tel:  01548  87204(5.  (BB29) 

BEAUTIFUL  PEMBROKESHIRE  COAST. 

Small  hotel  close  to  coastal  path,  clilLs  and 
islands.  Rich  in  bird  life,  good  food  and  wine. 
Relaxed  friendly  atmosphere.  All  rooms  have 
central  heating,  private  bath,  colour  television, 
tea  maker.  Grove  Hotel,  St  Davids  (04157)  720.541. 

(BB26) 

DUNSYRE,  LANARKSHIRE.  Attractiv  e holi- 
day cottages  on  private  estate  sleeping  4 & (>. 
Warm,  comfortable  and  vers  well  equipped. 
Variety  of  wildlife.  AppK  Lee  & Garnwath 
Estates,  Garnwath,  Lanark  lei:  Garnwath 

(055584)  2715.  (BB|) 


OVERLOOKING  LOUGH  DERG.  Half 
bungalow  to  let  June,  July,  late  August.  Sept. 
Self-contained,  sleeps  5/ti.  Boating  available. 
E.  D.  Johns,  Sedborough,  Dromineer  Nenagh, 
Go.  Tipperary.  (BB155) 

ORKNEY.  Our  island  hotel,  ideal  centre  lor 
ornithologists.  Habitat,  moorland,  shore,  dills, 
within  easy  walking  distance.  Brochure  from: 
Taversoe.  Hotel.  Rousav  Tel:  08:")  1582  4 2.7. 

(151512) 

EXMOOR.  Modernised  cottage,  lovely  country- 
side near  VVimbleball,  Frogwell,  Skilgate. 
Somerset  TA4  2DP.  l ei:  Bampton  215.  (BB52) 

KIRKCUDBRIGHTSHIRE.  High  standard 
character  cottages  on  beautiful  private  estate 
near  Castle  Douglas.  Abundant  wildlife.  Tln  eave 
and  Caerlaverock  nearby.  SAE  Gavin  Bain, 
Munches,  Castle  Douglas  DG7  1P1).  (151545) 

DEVON,  Exmoor  fringe.  Secluded  and  peaceful 
detached  cottage.  Accommodates  seven.  Panor- 
amic views  over  valley.  Set  in  40  acres  ol  own 
woodland  containing  dozens  of  nest  boxes.  1 he 
estuary,  rocky  coastline  and  moor  nearbv  pro- 
vides naturalists  with  unlimited  interest.  Holy- 
well,  Bratton  Fleming,  Barnstaple.  Tel:  05988 
2115.  (BB53) 

ISLE  OF  ARRAN.  SA  modernised  farm  vol- 
tages at  Sliddery.  Apartments  at  Machrie 
adjacent  golf  course/shore.  Graham,  47  Henry 
Street.  Langholm.  Tel:  80272.  (BB48) 

ISLE  OF  MULL,  eagle  and  otter  country  l Iva 
House  Hotel.  Tobermory  Children  and  pets 
welcome.  Babies  free.  Please  write  or  telephone 
for  brochure.  Tobermory  (0(588)  2044.  (BB50) 

HOLT — the  ideal  base  for  Norfolk  birdwatching 
— a choice  of  modernised  excellently  furnished 
and  equipped  flint  cottages  in  quiet  private 
courtyard  on  the  edge  of  Holt.  Central  heating 
is  included  in  our  off-season  rates  and  we  offer 
weekend  terms  too.  For  details,  please  contact 
Jeremy  Siddall,  Carpenters  Cottages,  Carpenters 
( Hose.  Holt.  Tel:  0572  56515.  ( BB57) 

CLEY— BIRDWATCH  .is  you  breakfast!  All 
year  round  B&B  in  verv  comfortable  home, 
directlv  overlooking  bird  reserve  and  salt 
marshes.  Alan  and  Sheila  Hart.  The  Saltings. 
Coast  Road.  Cle\ . Tel:  740(545.  ( BBti5) 

FAIRWINDS,  CARRBRIDGE,  Inverness- 
shire.  Three  alpine  chalets  and  2 flats  to  let. 
Surrounded  by  woods  and  fields.  Excellent  area 
for  birdwatching,  including  crested  tits.  SAE: 
Dunlop.  Tel:  240.  (B15I0) 


i \ 


NR  HOLT.  S.C.  apartment,  secluded  modern 
farmhouse.  Adjacent  woods,  heathland,  3 miles 
coast.  Ideal  birdwatcher’s  holiday.  Sleeps  2-4. 
No  pets/small  children,  SAE  with  dates,  etc.  Lt. 
Burrow  Farm,  High  Kelling.  Holt  NR25  bQU. 

(BB33) 

NTH.  NORFOLK.  4m  Blakeney.  Charming 
luxury  cottages.  (1)  sleeps  A — Tel:  032  875  366; 
(2)  sleeps  7/9— Tel:  0509  42324.  (BB69) 

KING’S  ARMS  HOTEL,  Castle  Douglas.  AA** 
RSAC,  Egon  Ronay  and  Ashley  Courtney 
recommended.  10%  reduction  for  ornithologists. 

(BB13) 

SEPARATE  COTTAGES  sleeping  6 and  4. 
Comfortably  equipped  on  estate  near  Loch  Ken. 
Details  from  Troquhain  Estate  Office,  Balmac- 
lellan,  Castle  Douglas.  (BB38) 

COTTAGE  BY  THE  SEA  for  your  holiday. 
Well  equipped,  comfortable.  Marvellous  country 
and  coastal  walks,  beaches  and  bird  watching. 
Greenwood,  Talland,  Looe.  Polperro  72263. 

(BB39) 

YORKSHIRE  DALES.  Guesthouse  in  ideal 
birdwatching  country.  SAE  for  brochure.  Mrs 
Butterfield.  Dale  House,  Kettlewell,  N.  Yorks. 
Tel:  075676  836.  (BB34) 

HOLIDAYS  FOR  BIRDWATCHERS  with  Dr 
Bruce  Campbell  and  Ted  Griffiths  based  at  the 
Talland  Bay  Hotel  on  the  South  Cornish  Coast. 
Parties  have  identified  over  1 10  species.  Special 
Birds  and  flowers  week  in  May. 

Course  dates  and  brochure  from  Talland  Bay 
Hotel,  Nr.  Looe,  Cornwall.  Telephone  Polperro 
(0503)  72667.  (BB4) 

MID-ARGYLL.  Selection  of  self-catering  cot- 
tages, converted  barns  and  stables.  Remote  or 
coastal.  Abundant  birds,  beautiful  country, 
reasonable  prices  all  year.  Murray  Kilmahumaig, 
Crinan,  Lochgilphead,  Argyll  054683  238. 

(BB59) 

BARDSEY  OBSERVATORY  1982.  Accom- 
modation available  from  April  to  October. 
Penduline  Tit,  Sora  Rail,  Surf  Scoter  in  1981. 
Write  to  Mrs  Helen  Bond,  21 A Gestridge  Road, 
(BB),  Kingsteignton,  Newton  Abbot,  Devon  for 
details.  Full  board  course  weeks  available  in 
May,  June,  September  and  October.  (BB61) 

ISLE  OF  BUTE.  Comfortable  bungalow  over- 
looking sea.  near  Ascog.  SAE  for  details:  Stewart. 
15  Oxford  Street.  Edinburgh  8.  (BB32) 

BAMBURGH  FLAT,  Easter  onwards.  Centre 
of  village.  Fames,  Cheviots,  Lindisfarne.  E. 
Wilson,  Keswick  Cott,  Northumberland.  Tel: 
01-582  8715.  (BB43) 


CLEY 

Attractive  house  in  village,  4 bedrooms,  large 
garden,  garage.  Available  all  year. 
Details  from  Mrs  E.  Album,  47  Lyndale 
Avenue,  London  NW2.  Tel:  431  2942. 

(BB2I ) 


TITCHWELL,  NORTH  NORFOLK  COAST. 

Overlooking  RSPB  Reserve,  THE  MANOR 
HOTEL  offers  comforable  accommodation  and 
excellent  cuisine  in  a friendly  atmosphere.  Close 
to  Holme  Bird  Observatory  and  Snettisham 
Reserve.  Small  groups  welcome  at  special  rates, 
and  “Winter  Breaks”  October  to  March.  Open 
all  year  except  Christmas.  Fully  licensed  and 
open  to  non-residents.  Postal  address:  1 itchwell, 
King’s  Lynn.  Norfolk  PE31  8BB.  Ielephone: 
Brancaster  (048  521)  221.  (BB77) 

BETTYHILL  HOTEL,  Bettyhill,  Sutherland. 
Old  established  family  hotel  in  outstanding 
position  overlooking  the  Naver  Nature  Reserve 
and  the  Pentland  Firth.  Paradise  for  bird- 
watchers. First  class  cuisine.  Fully  licensed.  Tel: 
Bettyhill  (06412)  202.  (BB80) 

WELL  RECOMMENDED  accommodation, 
homely  atmosphere.  All  modern  conveniences, 
unspoiled  countryside.  Well  suited  for  all  bird 
life,  together  with  the  amenities  of  the  small 
market  town  of  Knighton.  Tel:  Knighton  520006 
or  SAE  for  prompt  reply:  Mrs.  Deane,  Tegf'an, 
Penybont  Rd.,  Knighton,  Pow'ys.  (BB76) 

W.  SUSSEX,  Visit  Arundel  Wildfowl  Trust. 
Black  Mill  House  Hotel,  Bognor  Regis,  Marine 
Gardens,  Sea — 2 mins.  Games  room,  cocktail 
bar,  lounges,  (sep  TV).  Enclosed  Garden.  AA* 
Ashley  Courtenay  Reed.  From  £92  pw,  B&B  from 
£10.  Mini-Breaks  open  Christmas.  Own  Car 
Park.  Tel:  (0243)  821945  (BB79) 

BIRDWATCHING  IN  SCOTLAND.  Tradi- 
tional stone  cottages  on  west  coast  farm  in 
dedicated.  National  Trust  beauty  area.  Abundant 
wildlife,  naturalists'  paradise.  To  let  fortnightly. 
SAE:  Whiteridge.  Inverlael.  Lochbroom,  Ross- 
shire.  ' (BB71) 

UNIQUE  RESTFUL  HOLIDAY  on  organic- 
smallholding  within  Exmoor  National  Park. 
Quiet  surroundings  situated  in  wooded  nature 
reserve.  Sea  four  miles.  Eight  camouflaged 
caravans.  Modern  toilet  facilities.  SAE  please  to 
Cowley  Wood,  Parracombe,  N.  Devon.  Parta- 
combe200.  (BB72) 


THE  HEART  OF  ENGLAND 

Peaceful  Country  Cottages, 
Cotswolds,  Malvern  Hills,  Wye  Y'alley, 
Shropshire,  Warwickshire, 

Mid  Wales. 

Brochure  24p  stamps 
COTTAGE  HOLIDAYS  (Dept  BB) 
Blackmore  End,  Hanley  Swan, 
Worcester  WR8  OFF, 

Tel:  (068  43)  786 

(BB41 ) 


x 


COUNTRY  COTTAGE  between  Alnwick  and 
Belford.  Sleeps  up  to  6,  fully  equipped.  Self- 
catering,  available  throughout  the  year.  Well 
placed  for  Holy  Island  and  Fame  Islands,  Cheviot 
Hills  and  many  places  of  natural  beauty.  SAE  to 
Mrs  P.  Foster,  Coxons,  Craster  South  Farm, 
Alnwick,  Northumberland.  Tel:  (066  576)  640  or 
telephone  01-638  8346.  (BB37) 

NATIONAL  TRUST  VILLAGE  on  Exmoor. 
Self-catering  holiday  cottage  and  flats — centrally 
heated — near  Porlock.  Sea,  Moors,  Woods  and 
Marshes  within  walking  distance.  Malcolm  and 
Sheila  Wright.  The  Pack  Horse,  Allerlond,  Nr 
Minehead.  Tel:  0643  862475.  (BB19) 

ARGYLL,  Oban  12m,  Taynuilt  Im.  9 self- 
catering flats  in  country  house,  own  grounds, 
beautiful  surroundings,  secluded  and  quiet.  1 
chalet,  1 caravan.  SAE  for  brochure.  Lonan 
House,  Taynuilt,  Argyll.  Tel:  086  62  253. 

(BB23) 

WARM  AND  COMFORTABLE  Highland 
farm  accommodation  with  good  food,  good  beds 
h&c.  Lnge.  Col.  TV.  Substantial  Dinner  B&B 
£10.  inc.  (lots  of  animals),  Mrs  Swann,  Ardgarry 
Farm,  Faichcm,  Invergarry  (080  93)  226. 
Inverness-shire.  8 miles  south  of  Loch  Ness. 

(BB9) 

Tranquil  lambsquay  hotel,  wye/ 

Dean  Forest,  Coleford,  Glos.  AA*.  Excellent 
food  and  wine,  2 nights  or  more  £15  pp,  D,  B&B. 
S/C  flat  let  weekly.  Tel:  (0594)  33127.  (BB14) 

SOUTH  WOLD  AA**  HOTEL.  Ensuite  bed- 
rooms, good  food  and  wines.  Ideal  base  for 
Minsmere  and  surrounding  area.  Open  all  year. 
Holiday  house  also  available  to  let.  Write  or  tel: 
Pier  Avenue  Hotel,  Southwold.  T el:  722632. 

(BB24) 

PEMBROKESHIRE.  2 miles  St  David's  and 
sea,  edge  of  Dowrog  Nature  Reserve,  by  a stream. 
Beautifully  converted  mill  (sleeps  8),  or  detached 
barn  (sleeps  4/6).  Very  comfortable  with  ch. 
SAE:  Cannon,  The  White  House,  Puddington, 
South  Wirral.  lei:  051-336  7393  (Eves)  or  078 
981307.  (BB 18) 

SCOTLAND,  GALLOWAY.  Delightful  mod- 
ernised cottages  in  grounds.  Small  country  estate. 
Sleeps  4/6.  Fully  equipped,  open  fires,  central 
heating,  colour  TV.  Near  Loch  K.en.  Open  all 
year.  Tel:  064  42  284.  (BB30) 

MID  WALES.  Wide  choice  of  self-catering  farm- 
houses, cottages,  and  flats  throughout  mid  Wales. 
Brochure  from:  Mid  Wales  Holidays,  Newtown, 
Powys.  Tel:  09745  320.  (BB40) 

INVERNESS-SHIRE — ( Comfortable  country 
house  near  Loch  Ness.  Ideal  base  for  bird- 
watching. Private  bathrooms.  Dinner,  B&B. 
Picnic  Lunches.  Licensed.  Personal  welcome. 
Brochure:  Dunlichity  Lodge,  Inverness  I VI 
2AN.  Tel:  Farr  (08083)  282.  ( BB67) 


ISLE  OF  ISLAY,  and  it’s  goodbye  to  care!  Enjoy 
a s/c  holiday  with  home  comforts  in  one  of  our 
attractive  cottages  by  the  beach  in  the  peaceful 
village  of  Port  Charlotte  with  superb  views 
across  the  Loch.  For  full  details  send  for  brochure 
to:  Mrs  James  Roy,  Lorgba  House,  Port 

Charlotte,  Isle  of  Islay,  Argyllshire  PA48  7L’D. 
Tel:  049  685  208.  ’ (BB73) 

NEAR  RYE,  EAST  SUSSEX.  Inexpensive 
bargain  breaks,  beautiful  Georgian  Country- 
House  Hotel.  Flamingoes,  migratory  and  sea 
birds.  Tel:  079  721  381.  (BB7) 

SKOKHOLM  ISLAND — Full  board  accom- 
modation for  those  wishing  to  watch  seabirds  and 
bird  migrants  at  close  quarters.  Birdwatching, 
art,  photography  and  natural  history  courses. 
Special  Student  weeks  at  half  price.  1981  pro- 
gramme from  Dept  J.  WWNT,  7 Market  Street, 
Haverfordwest,  Dyfed.  Tel:  5462. 

(BB74) 

THE  SILVERDALE  HOTEL,  Cumbria/Lancs 
border,  nr.  Leighton  Moss  Bird  Sanctuary, 
half-hour  to  the  Lakes,  family  run  hotel  offering 
range  of  bar  meals  and  restaurant.  For  brochure: 
Silverdale,  nr.  Carnforth,  Lancs.  Tel:  Silverdale 
701206.  (BB82) 

CLEY,  N.  NORFOLK.  Bed  and  Breakfast  in 
comfortable  home  all  year  round.  Birkhead, 
‘Brambling’  Church  Lane,  Cley,  Tel:  740780. 

( BB8I ) 


WILDLIFE  HOLIDAYS 


ISLES  OF  SCILLY  BIRDING  AND  WILD- 
LIFE. Holidays  with  man  on  the  spot  David 
Hunt.  Vacancies  March-Sept.  SAE  to  David 
Hunt  (Hols),  St  Marvs.  Isles  of  Scilh  TR21  0JG. 

(BB64) 


BIRD  f\  'A  TCHING  HO  LI  DA  Y 


BIRD  WATCHING 
HOLIDAYS 


TURKEY— MAY 
NORTHERN  GREECE — JUNE 
BOSPHORUS— SEPTEMBER 

Small  groups  — Fly 
Hotels  — 2/3  weeks 
from  £365 

CHRIS  SLADE 
8 The  Grange,  Elmdon  Park, 
Solihull,  West  Midlands 
Telephone:  021-742  5420 

( BB42) 
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BOOKS 


FOR  SALE 


THE  BIRD  BOOKSHOP  (Scottish  Ornitho- 
logists’ Club) — We  arc  leading  specialists  in  new 
books  coveting  all  aspects  of  ornithology  and  all 
parts  of  the  world;  over  ti()()  titles  in  stock;  world- 
wide mail  order  service;  post  free  to  SOC  mem- 
bers (except  small  orders);  free  fill  page  booklist 
from  I he  Bird  Bookshop.  Scottish  ( hnithologists' 
Club.  Dept.  1.  21  Regent  Terrace,  Edinburgh 
EH 7 5BT;  phone  ((HI)  55b  6012  (office  hours 
only;  Mon.-Fri.  9-1,  2-5),  (BB6) 

BOOKS  ON  BIRDS.  New  and  secondhand, 
catalogue  30p.  Surplus  bird  books  urgently 
sought.  Open  Thursday  to  Saturday.  House  of 
Seal.  Church  Street.  Seal.  Sevenoaks,  Kent.  Tel: 
Sevenoaks  62155.  (BB66) 

NATURAL  HISTORY  BOOKS.  Secondhand 
and  new  bought  and  sold.  Catalogues:  J.  E. 
Oliver,  Corner  Cottage,  Colkirk.  Fakenham, 
Norfolk.  Tel:  Fakenham  2453.  (BB27) 

BOOKS  ON  BIRDS.  New  and  secondhand, 
catalogue  3()p.  Surplus  bird  books  urgently 
sought.  Open  Thursday  to  Saturday,  Bird  Books 
of  Sevenoaks,  House  ol  Seal,  Church  Street.  Seal, 
Sevenoaks,  Kent.  Tel:  Sevenoaks  62155.  (BB3) 

OUT-OF-PRINT  BIRD  BOOKS  bought  and 
sold.  Catalogue  on  request.  Please  offer  your 
surplus  books  to  Jay  Books,  1 Roull  Grove, 
Edinburgh.  (BB60) 

BRITISH  BIRDS  vols  54-60  bound.  Oilers  to 
Tomlinson,  51  King  Street.  Stanlord-le-Hopc. 
Essex  SSI 7 OH J.  (BB68) 

FREE  ORNITHOLOGICAL  CATALOGUE 
1980  + Supplement  1981  (88  pages,  approx. 
2, 100  deliverable  titles).  Obtainable  from:  CBN 
P( ) Box  3001 1 . 9700  R.\l  Groningen.  Holland. 

(BB70) 


BIRD  REPORTS 

BARDSEY  OBSERVATORY  REPORT  1980. 

Order  from  R.  S.  Hughes,  5 Boundary  Drive, 
Hertford.  Price  £1.20,  post  free.  Back  issues 
available.  (BB62) 

BANBURY  O.S.  REPORT  1980.  Covers  parts 
of Oxon/Warwicks/Northants.  Species  list.  Lap- 
wing breeding  study,  maps,  surveys,  illustrated. 
£1.50  inc  post  from  M.  Lewis,  Old  Mill  Cottage, 
Avon  Dassett,  Watwicks.  (BB75) 


REPAIRS 

BINOCULAR  AND  TELESCOPE  REPAIRS. 

Fast  efficient  service  on  all  makes  and  types  by 
expert  technicians  at  L&L  Optical,  50  Alston 
Road,  Barnet,  Herts.  Tel:  01-441  0990. 

(BB25) 


KEEP  YOUR  COPIES  of  British  Birds  for  easy 
reference.  It’s  so  easy  and  tidy  with  the  Easibind 
binder  to  file  your  copies.  Each  binder  is  designed 
to  hold  12  issues  and  is  attractively  bound  and 
blocked  with  the  British  Birds'  logo.  Price  L’K 
£3.65  including  postage,  packing  and  VAT. 
Overseas  orders  add  25p.  Easibind  Ltd.,  4 Ux- 
bridge Street,  London  W8  7SZ.  Tel.  01-737  0686. 

(BB2) 

LEITZ  TRINOVID  8 X l()B  armoured 
binoculars;  one-year-old:  excellent  condition 
£200.  37  Croft  Parc,  The  Lizard,  Cornwall. 
0326  290  778.  (BB83) 

WITHERBY  & OTHERS.  HANDBOOK  OF 
BRITISH  BIRDS,  4th  impression,  1946-47,  live 
vols,  mam  plates  and  illustrations,  157  coloured, 
original  binding.  8vo,  good.  £125  p&p.  (BB90) 


PERSONAL 


PUT  YOUR  NAME  ON  THE  MAP 

Would  you  like  a woodland  grove — or  even  a 
complete  wood — dedicated  as  a permanent 
commemoration  of  your  name  or  the  name  of 
a loved  one?  Please  write  for  details  of  the  size 
of gift  or  legacy  that  makes  this  possible  or  for 
information  about  the  Woodland  Trust. 
(Reg.  Charity  No.  264781). 

The  Woodland  Trust,  Ref.  Westgate, 
Grantham,  Lines  NG31  6LL 

(BB78) 


WHO  is  interested  to  make  an  ornithological  trip 
to  Spain- — August  1982 — with  an  Austrian  orni- 
thologist? Contac  t Josef  Ecldner,  Kossgasse  14. 
8010,  Graz.  Austria.  (BB88) 


SERVICES 


FREELANCE  TYPIST/ORNITHOLOGIST. 

Accurate  fast  typing  of  book  mss,  scientific 
papers,  theses,  also  proof-reading,  indexing. 
Dickson,  15  Ncwton-on-the-Moor,  N land  NE65 
9JY.  (BB84) 


COL  RSES 


MISSENDEN  EASTER  SCHOOL 
FOR  BIRDWATCHERS 
“The  Birds  of  our  Countryside" 
April  9-12,  1982 

Lectures,  field  meetings,  social  programme. 
Residential  and  local  enrolment.  (Inclusive 
residential  fee  £49.25.  Non-residential 
inclusive  fee  £ 1 8.50. ) 

Send  stamped  addressed  envelope  lor  details 
to:  Secretary.  Missendcn  Abbey.  Great 

Misscnden,  Bucks.  Tel:  Great  Missendcn  2328. 

(BB92) 
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STOP  PRESS 

THE  CROFT  delightlul  studio  adjoining 
farmhouse  superb  sea  views  over  Mts  Bay.  Access 
to  unspoilt  valley.  Good  Birding  location.  Fresh 
produce.  Sleeps  4.  £50-£120  per  week.  Tel: 
07%  740  7%  or  SAK.  St  Michaels  FM. 
Nanceddan,  Ludgvan,  Penzance. 

(BB86) 

NORFOLK.  Near  Blakeney;  choice  of  well- 
lurnished  properties,  fully  equipped  and  spot- 
lessly clean.  Children  and  pets  welcome.  Private 
car  parking.  Colour  television.  Tel:  Jeremv 
Siddall  (0572)  56515.  (BB85) 

FLEET,  Nr.  Weymouth,  Dorset.  Ideal  for  Radi- 
pole,  Portland  and  Abbotsbury.  On  Dorset 
Coastal  Path.  B&B  with  self-catering  facilities, 
fully  equipped,  own  TV  lounge.  Gardner, 
3 Butter  Street,  Fleet,  Nr.  Weymouth,  Dorset 
D 13  4EE.  Tel:  0305  782935.  (BB87) 

CLEY.  Charming  (lint  cottage  overlooking  Cley 
Marsh.  Sleeps  7/8,  fully  equipped  modern 
kitchen,  parking,  pets,  quiet  garden,  colour  TV, 
linen,  free  central  heating.  Brochure:  Thompson, 
Robin  Hill,  Ashridge  Park,  Berkhamsted,  Herts 
HIM  1NP.  Tel:  044  284  2409.  Telex:  825472. 

(BB89) 


ISLE  OF  ISLAY.  Port  Charlotte  Hotel.  Tel: 
049  685  32 1 . Adjacent  to  sandy  beaches.  Port 
Charlotte  is  the  centre  of  an  ornithologists' 
paradise,  only  a few  miles  from  the  elite 
F.llister  Wildfowl  Collection,  it  is  surrounded 
by  over  100  breeding  birds  in  summer  and 
over  20,000  wild  geese  in  winter  (250  species 
have  been  recorded  on  the  island).  Write  or 
phone  for  brochure  and  tariff  list,  you'll  be 
surprised  how  cheap  it  is  to  stay  in  this  first 
class  family-run  hotel.  (BB93) 


WYE  VALLEY.  Birdwatching  holidays  in  small, 
informatively-led  groups,  March,  May  and 
November.  Full  details  from  The  Nurtons, 
Tintern,  Gwent  NP6  7NX  (stamp  appreciated), 
or  Tel:  029  18  253.  (BB95) 

WEST  HIGHLAND  sell  catering  in  remote 
Morverti  Peninsula.  Comfortable  Rahov  House, 
sleeps  ten;  schoolhouse  and  four  cottages  sleep 
between  four  and  six.  All  well-heated,  equipped 
for  lochside  holidays  of  flora,  birds,  wildlife,  walks, 
dinghy  sailing,  photography  and  some  sea  fishing. 
Open  all  year — especially  good  early  summer  and 
September.  Prices  from  £35  pw  (as  1981).  Free 
brochure  from  Mr  and  Mrs  M.  Hornsby, 
10  Rahov  Estate,  Morvern,  By  Oban,  or  lei: 
096  784  287,  today.  * (BB91) 

FAIR  ISLE  BIRD  OBSERVATORY.  For 

details  and  1982  charges  send  sac  to  FI  BO.  21 
Regent  Terrace,  Edinburgh  EH7  5BT.  or  Iel: 
Nick  and  Elizabeth  Redd i ford  at  Fair  Isle  (03502) 
258  after  mid-February.  ( BB94) 


The  Quarterly  Ornithological  Journal 

ALAUDA 

The  French  ornithological  journal 
ALAUDA’  contains  scientific  papers  on 
field  studies  of  wild  birds  concerned  with 
their  anatomy,  ethology,  feeding,  moult, 
reproduction,  migration,  population  dyna- 
mics, vocal  behaviour,  etc. 

Coverage  is  world-wide  but  mainly 
western  palearctic  and  particularly  French. 
Papers  have  an  English  summary.  There  is 
a selected  review  of  recent  ornithological 
publications. 

Copies  of  most  back  numbers  exist, 
these  can  be  supplied  on  request. 

An  annual  subscription  of  160  FF  entitles 
a private  member  to  four  copies  of 
ALAUDA.  Institutional  subscription  180  FF 
Also  available:  Sound  recordings  of  some 
of  the  more  difficult  West  African  birds — A 
complete  set  of  10  LP  Records  (specially 
produced  by  ALAUDA)  and  accompanying 
notes:  420  FF 
Please  contact: 

J.  F.  Dejonghe  or  Tony  Williams 

Alauda, 

Ecole  Normale  Superieure, 

46  rue  d’Ulm, 

75230  PARIS  Cedex  05  if  interested. 

(D122) 


Bind  it 

It's  so  easy  and  tidy  with  the  Easibmd  binder  to  file  your  copies 
away  Each  binder  is  designed  to  hold  twelve  issues  and  is 
attractively  bound  and  blocked  with  the  BRITISH  BIROS  logo 


Price  UK  £3  65  including  postage  packing  and  VAT  overseas 
orders  add  25p  Why  not  place  your  order  now  and  send  the 
completed  coupon  below  with  remittance  to 
EASIBIND  LTD.  4 UXBRIDGE  STREET.  LONDON  W8  7SZ 

Tel  01-727  0686 
Please  allow  3-4  weeks  for  fulfilment  of  order 
Nat  Giro  No  5157552 


it’s  ea 
wit 


Easibuid  Ltd. 4 Uxhndge  Sr. London, W8 7SZ. 

j Order  Ibrm  Jw 

I enclose  PO/Cheque  value 

' for binders 

I Years  required 

I BLOCK  LETTERS  PLEASE 

I Name  

■ Address  


Date  

Registration  No  307469 
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Point  Pelee  National  Park  is  situated  on  the  northern  shore  of 
Lake  Erie  in  South-western  Ontario.  The  ‘tip'  of  Pelee  is  famous 
throughout  North  America  as  a flyway  funnel  for  migrants.  Here 
one  can  watch  Blue  Jays,  Cedar  Waxwings,  Bobolinks, 

Red-winged  Blackbirds,  Northern  Orioles,  Scarlet  Tanagers  and 
Rose-breasted  Grosbeaks  stream  in  and,  after  a ‘fall',  the  trees 
and  bushes  are  alive  with  warblers.  Part  of  the  excitement  lies  in 
simply  not  knowing  what  will  turn  up  next.  In  Spring  '81,  we 
recorded  164  species  in  the  park  with  a further  40  in  the 
surrounding  areas — as  well  as  many  interesting  Mammals, 

Reptiles  and  Amphibians.  15  days  from  8-22  May,  £638. 

SPAIN.  A complete  tour  of  the  best  birdwatching  sites  in  Central 
and  South-west  Spain  incorporating  the  Sierra  de  Guadarrama, 
plains  of  Extremadura  and  the  marismas  and  dunes  of  the  Coto 
Donana.  15  days  from  3-17  April  & 17  April- 1 May,  £615. 

ALSO,  the  Bosphorus  and  North-west  Turkey; — 15  days  (£530). 
Northern  Spain  and  the  Pyrenees: — 10  days  (£398). 
TWO-DESTINATION  tour  of  the  Caribbean — 10  days  (£970). 

Please  send  for  our  brochure  on  these  and  other  tours — 

WINGSPAN,  1st  Floor,  Arvalee  House,  Clifton  Down  Road, 

Bristol  BS8  4AH.  Tel:  0272  741773.  ( D 123) 

Top-bottom:  Northern  Panda,  Black-and-white  and  Blackburnian  Warbler. 


HERTFORDSHIRE 
BREEDING  BIRD  ATLAS 

Chris  Mead  & Ken  Smith 
Illustrated  by  Kevin  Baker 

A major  contribution  to  the  ornithology 
of  Hertfordshire  this  book  contains 
detailed  maps  of  the  breeding  distri- 
bution of  112  species — using  the 
tetrad  mapping  system.  Extra  maps 
show  the  geography  and  habitats  of 
the  county  (repeated  on  a durable 
insert).  Other  unique  information  in- 
cludes many  CBC  graphs  based  only 
on  local  plots  and  a full  county  list  to 
the  end  of  1 979. 

A5  format,  128  pages,  laminated 
covers.  Publication  date  31st  May 
1 983.  Price  £5.00  (+  50p  P&P). 

SPECIAL  PRE-PUBLICATION  OFFER  £4.00 

(inc  P&P)  valid  to  end  of  March  1982. 

Cheques  to  HBBA,  c/o  26  Moorlands, 

Welwyn  Garden  City,  Herts  AL7  4PP 

(D118) 


Hebrides  and 
Scottish 
West  Coast 

Visit  the  bird  colonies  of  these 
enchanted  islands  by  very 
comfortable  motor  yacht. 

Cruises  available  to  St  Kilda, 
The  Outer  and  Inner  Isles  and 
the  West  Coast  with  a maximum 
of  12  passengers,  from  April  to 
October. 


Full  details  (stamp  please) 
from:  Tony  Dalton,  (BB) 
Lochavich,  Taynuilt,  Argyll. 
Telephone  Lochavich  (08664)  212 

(D124) 
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difference  is  pride 


W/  DISCOVERER 


inclA/AT 


After  many  years  of  bird 
ratching,  I find  the 
pacemaster  to  be  the  first 
;lescope  which  embodies 
le  qualities  I expect  of  a 
sally  good  glass. 

/eight  and  size  are 
leal  and  the  optics 
bsoiutely  superb, 
luite  apart  from  its 
bvious  advantages 
fhen  watching  wild 
)wl  and  waders, 
can  even  be  used 
tr  studying 
asserines  and 
ying  birds, 
op  marks  for 
first-class 
istrument. 


all 


awrence  b. 
'olloway 
f Ornitholidays. 


A pride  of  craftmanship,  which  creates  a pride  of  ownership 
through  the  high  quality  optics  from  Bushnell,  a division 
of  Bausch  & Lomb.  Those  beautifully  finished,  high 
resolution  binoculars  and  telescopes  are  100%  lens  coated 
allowing  bright,  crisp  and  eye-comfortable  viewing. 

Stylishly  and  sturdily  constructed  to  ensure  that  the  optical 
elements  remain  in  alignment  minimising  servicing  problem 
Spacemaster  20  x 60.  A fast  focusing  prismatic  telescope 
giving  20  x magnification.  Field  width  124ft.  at  1000yds. 
Length  11%  inches.  With  standard  thread  tripod  mount. 
Spacemaster  20-45  x 60  Zoom.  A versatile  telescope 
with  zoom  from  20  to  45  power.  Field  width  37ft.  at  1000yds 
Length  11%  inches.  Tripod  mount. 

Discoverer  15  - 60  x 60  Zoom.  Top  quality  telescope 
zooming  from  15  to  60  power.  Field  width  at  15x  is  156ft. 
at  1000yds.,  and  60x  is  40ft.  Length  17’/2  inches. 

With  tripod  mount. 

Explorer  10  x 50.  An  all-purpose,  fast  focusing  binocular 
with  Squint-Pruf  haze  filters.  Field  width  420ft.  at  1000yds 
Height  4%  inches.  Weight  27ozs. 


r 20-45x 
SPACEMASTER 


f 20x  > 

SPACEMASTER 


£160 


£133 


incl.  VAT 


VAT 


incl 


10x50 

EXPLOREF 


incl.  VAT 


discoverer  15-60  x 60. 

. .“arguably  the  finest  instrument 
wrrently  on  the  market.’’ 

igilvia  and  Sharrock,  writing  in 
fitish  Birds,  October  1978. 
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55  Forster’s  Tern:  new  to  Britain  and  Ireland  B.  Cave 
6 1 Woodpigeons  and  Black  Kites  nesting  in  close  proximity 

A.  P.  E.  Cain,  N.  Hillgarth  and  DrJ.  A.  Valverde 

65  Timing  of  bathing,  dusting  and  sunning  Jacqueline  M. 

Stain  ton 

86  Mystery  photographs  62  Barred  Warbler  DrJ.  T.  R.  Sharrock 

87  Fifty  years  ago  . . . 

Notes 

88  Turnstone  feeding  on  gull  excrement  Bernard  King 

88  Unusual  upperwing  pattern  of  Little  Gull  J.  B.  Martin 

88  Second-winter  Common  Gull  with  prominent  tail  band  Graham  P.  Caller 

89  Apparent  bigamy  by  Black  Redstart  R A.  Frost , /).  Herringshaw  and 
C.  R.  McKay 

90  Feeding  association  between  mole  and  juvenile  Song  Thrush  N.  V.  McCanch 
and  Monica  McCanch 

90  Feeding  association  between  mole  and  birds  Dr  J.  T.  R.  Sharrock 

90  Spotted  Flycatcher  catching  and  eating  large  butterflies  Stuart  D.  Housden 

9 1 Choughs  attracted  to  burnt  areas  for  food  R.J.  Haycock  and  1.  D.  Bullock 

92  First-autumn  Reed  Bunting  in  song  Dr  R.J . Chandler 

Letters 

93  White-tailed  Black  Storks  J.  H.  Ryder  and  B.  A.  Ryder;  W.  G.  Harvey 

94  Identification  of  sand  plovers  P.  L.  Britton;  Richard  J.  Fairbank 
96  Greater  and  Lesser  Sand  Plovers  M.J.  Rogers 

96  Possible  regional  variation  in  Olive-backed  Pipit  calls  W.  E.  Oddie 

Announcements 

97  Cheaper  holidays  with  ‘Sunbird’ 

97  ‘Bill  Oddie’s  Little  Black  Bird  Book’ 

97  Richard  Richardson  memorial  funds 

98  J.C.  Harrison’s ‘The  Birds  of  Prey  of  the  British  Isles’ 

Request 

98  Breeding  wader  surveys  Dr  Ken  Smith  and  Hector  Galbraith 
98  News  and  comment  Mike  Everett  and  Bob  Spencer 
1 0 1 Recent  reports  K.  Allsopp  and  R.  A . Hume 

Reviews 

104  A Twitcher’s  Diary  by  Richard  Millington  R.  A.  Hume 
104  The  Cuckoo  by  Ian  VVyllie  R.  A.  Morgan 

Line-drawings:  55  & 56  Forster’s  Tern  (B.  Care);  61  Blac  k Kite  and  Woodpigeon 
{R.  A.  Hume);  65  Starlings  bathing  (John  Govett);  101  Hudsonian  and  Black-tailed 
God  wits  ( Gary  Wright) 

Front  cover:  Coots  and  Kingfisher  {John  Govett) 
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The  decline  of  the  Cirl  Bunting 
Migrant  Merlins  on  Fair  Isle 
Identification  of  Lesser  Golden  Plover 
Mystery  photographs 

Notes  • Letters  • Announcements  • Requests 
News  and  comment  • Recent  reports 
Reviews 
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Recent  reports 
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Shetland 

Get  away  to  it  all  with 
Viking  Hotels 


No-one  could  deny  that  the  Vikings  enjoyed  the  good  things  of 
life,  although  one  might  question  their  methods  of  getting  them. 

Nowadays,  you  can  conquer  Shetland  by  post,  by  sending  for  the 
free  Viking  Hotels  brochure.  It's  your  guide  to  the  very  best  that  these 
beautiful  islands  have  to  offer. 

Viking  Hotels  are  not  a hotel  chain,  but  an 
association  of.independantly-owned  hotels 
dedicated  to  giving  you  a holiday  you'll  enjoy  every 
minute  of  your  stay,  and  memories  to  cherish 

There  are  Viking  Hotels  to 
suit  all  budgets,  and  all  of  them 
offer  excellent  value,  combining 
the  highest  standards  of  comfort 
with  a good  old  fasliioned  wann 
welcome. 

Whether  you  come  for  the 
traditions,  the  archaeology,  the 
wildlife,  the  fishing,  or  simply  the 
magnificent  scenery  and  clean  fresh 
air,  you'll  find  more  than  enough  to 
see  and  do  in  Shetland-plus  all  the 
peace  and  quiet  in  the  world. 

Send  off  the  coupon  today. 


Please  send  me  free  of  charge  your  information  pack  on  Shetland. 

Viking  Hotels  (Shetland),  107  Commercial  Street,  Lerwick,  Shetland  ZE1 01.Y 
Telephone  (0595)  3434  (24  hour  service)  Telex:  751 19SHI1.TO  C. 
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Name 

Address 


Lerwick  Hotel 
Queen's  Hotel 
Grand  Hotel 
Westings  Hotel 
Ward  House  Hotel 


St  Magnus  Bay  Hotel 
Busta  House 
Brae  Hotel 
Baltasound  Hotel 
Scalloway  Hotel 
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ORNITHOLIDAYS 

1 QfiO  MEMBER  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION  OF 

I %/O^i  BRITISH  TRAVEL  AGENTS 

Holidays  Organised 

by  Birdwatchers  for  Birdwatchers 

Seventeen  years’  service  to  birdwatchers  & naturalists 
Programme  will  include: 


Arctic  Norway 

Tanzania 

South  Africa 

Kenya 

The  Gambia 

The  Seychelles 

Rwanda 


The  Camargue 
Majorca 
S.  W.  Spain 
Lake  Neusiedl 
Turkey 

The  Spanish  Pyrenees 
Yugoslavia 


N.  E.  Greece 
Fame  Islands 
& Bass  Rock 
Isles  of  Scilly 
Kingussie 
Isle  of  Islay 
Isle  of  Mull 


PARTICULARS  SENT  ON  RECEIPT  OF  14p  STAMP  TO 
LAWRENCE  G.  HOLLOWAY 
ORNITHOLIDAYS  (Regd.) 

Dept.  2 (WESSEX  TRAVEL  CENTRE) 

1-3  VICTORIA  DRIVE,  BOGNOR  REGIS,  SUSSEX,  ENGLAND,  P021  2PW 

ATOL  LICENCE  No.  743  Tel:  0243  821230  (D101) 


Talk  to  A.  R.  Hawkins 
about  Binoculars! 


a 


PHONE  US  FOR 

Best  Makes. 
Largest  Stocks. 
Fastest  Service. 
By  return 
Despatch  and 
Free  Advice. 


A R Hawkins  only  sells  well  known  branded  binoculars  at  lowest  prices  possible  (up  to  40%  oft  MRP)  Over  1 50  models  to 
choose  from  with  big  stocks  and  really  fast  service — all  orders  despatched  same  day  securely  packed  and  fully  insured  Order 
by  telephone  with  Barclay/Access  or  COD  Buying  at  A R Hawkins  Ltd  , Means  you  get  a better  binocular  for  less  than  you 
might  have  paid  elsewhere  for  an  inferior  brand  And  if  you  need  advice  on  which  model  to  choose  for  your  needs,  please  feel 
free  to  telephone  us— we  would  be  pleased  to  talk  binoculars  with  you!  ORDER  IN  CONFIDENCE  FROM  A R HAWKINS— 
THE  WHOLE  COUNTRY  DOES!  PLEASE  ADD  £1  95  POST/INS  EACH  ITEM  E and  O E. 

BEST  SELLING  SELECTION  FROM  OVER  1 50  DIFFERENT  MODELS: 


EVERY  MODEL  IN  StOCK  BY 
ZEISS  WEST.  LEITZ.  CARL  ZEISS 
JENA.  HILKINS0N.  HELIOS.  KARL 
HARTMANN.  BUSHNELL.  SWIFT. 
HERTEL  4 REUSS.  NICKEL 
SUPRA 

OVER  150  MODELS 
ALWAYS  IN  STOCK' 

CAR  WINDOW  MOUNT  . 


Foi  Telescope  or  Binoculars 
your  own  poriable  hide 
An  indispensible 
accessory  £16.95. 

(please  add  £i  25  post/ms  ) 


OUR  BIRD-WATCHERS 
SELECTION: 

Recommended  BEST  BUY 
binoculars  from  our  range  for 
bird-watching  All  models  in 
stock  tor  immediate  delivery, 
ask  tor  our  advice! 

Swill  Audubon  8 5 x 44  £109.97 


Switt  Saratoga  8 x 40  £76.25 

Swill  Grand  Prix  8x40  £64.77 
Switl  Belmont  8 x 40  £46.23 

Karl  Hartmann  Compact  8 x 40 

£160  95 

Karl  Hartmann  Bernina  10  x 50 

£157.95 

ZeissJenoplemB  x 30  £36.95 
Zeiss  Nolarem  8 x 32B  £89.95 
Zeiss  Notarem  10  x 40B 

£11795 

Bushnell  Sportsview  8 x 40 

£34.70 

Hillmson  Hawk  10  x 40  £33.65 
Hilkmson  8-20  x 50  Zoom 

£54.35 

Hilkmson  Olympic  8 x 56  R/A 

£79.99 

Helios  8 x 30  £2195 

Bushnell  Custom  9 x 36 

£105.57 

Hilkmson  Warwick  9 x 35 

£53  95 

Zeiss  Jenopiem  10  x 50  £66.25 
Hilkmson  Hawk  10  x 40 


TRAOE  UP  TO  THE  BEST— 

LEITZ  AND  ZEISS-WEST! 

We  can  pari  exchange 
binoculars  or  telescope  lor 
THE  WORLDS  BEST! 

Zeiss  15  x 60  Porro  R/A 
Zeiss  10  x SOBDialyl 
Zeiss  8 x 56  BGA 
Zeiss  8 x 20B  Mini 
Zeiss  I0x  25B Mini 
Leitz  Trmovid  10  x 40B 
LeiUTfinovid  7 x 42  BA 
Leilz  Trmovid  8 x 328 
LeiU  Trmovid 8 x 20 BC 
LeitzTrinovid  10  x 25  BC 
(Leilz  Supplied  Case  Extra) 
TELESCOPES 

Bushnell  Discoverer  15-60  x 60 

£163-95 

Swill  Telemaster  15-60  x 60 

£175  13 

Nickel  Spura  B'  15-60  x 60 

£139.50 

Heriel  4 Reuss  25-60  x 60 

£137.50 


your 


£629  00 
£325.35 
£397.25 
£135.55 
£147.35 
£339  48 
£362  94 
£298.08 

£155  94 
£165  60 
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Nickel  Supra  R/Armoured  25-60  x 60 

£148  55 

Bushnell  Spacemasler  22  x W/A 

£99  95 

Bushnell  Space  20-45  x 60  Zoom 

£112.00 

Hilkmson  30  x 80  R/armoured 

£134.95 

Heriel  6 Reuss  20  x 60  £139.95 

Greeokat  22  x 60  Spoiling  Scope 

£54  69 

Greenkal  22  x 60  Angled  S/scope 

£68.57 

Helios  10  x 30  Telescope  with  case 

£11.20 

Helios  20  x 50  Telescope  with  case 

£19  29 

Zeiss  Binocular  Telescope  80/500 

£605  55 


KENLOCK 
TRIPODS 

Robusl  well-made  tripods 
specially  selected  lor  use 
with  leiescopes  and  binoculars 
KENLOCK  3000.  lull  hghi  pan/lilt,  etc 

£29.95 

KENLOCK  2000.  table  lop  tripod  £19.95 

ORDER  NO  FOR  IMMEDIATE 
DESPATCH 

Access/Visa  accepted  by  phone  COO 
service  available  ai  small  extra  charge  Ail 
orders  despatched  same  day  received 

INFORMATION  PACK 
AVAILABLE 

Send  50p  m slamps  or  P0  lor  fully 
illustrated  price  lists  and  colour  brochures 
with  specifications  information  and  special 
oNers  on  an  models  in  slock  Telephone 
tor  advice— our  lines  are  open  Irom 
9 00  5 30  daily  (closed  Thursday) 
CALLERS  WELCOME 
We  are  iusl  7 minutes  Irom  the  M 1 (|unciion 
15  and  right  in  the  lown  ceniic  on  the 
comer  ol  the  Market  Square  Call  m—  we 
would  be  pleased  to  see  you  and  show  you 
over  150  models  in  slock 


- AR  •HAWKINS  ltd 

2 The  Parade,  Northampton  Telephone  (0604)  39674 
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MARK  BEAMAN  (0 
STEVE  MADGE 
IAIN  ROBERTSON 

1982  Birdquests 


LAPLAND  All  the  indications  are  that  this  will  be  the  peak  year  for  voles  and 
lemmings  in  their  current  4-5  year  cycle,  with  correspondingly  increased 
opportunities  for  seeing  northern  owls.  This  is  very  much  a tour  for  those  who 
want  to  see  Boreal  and  Arctic  specialities.  To  ensure  that  we  have  a successful 
visit  the  party  will  be  accompanied  by  one  of  the  most  experienced  birders  in 
Finland.  Departure  13  June.  19  days,  £795. 

SIBERIA  At  last  British  birdwatchers  can  obtain  a firsthand  view  of  this  vast 
and  little  known  region  at  a realistic  price.  If  your  reaction  to  such  names  as 
‘Citrine  Wagtail’,  ‘Siberian  Rubythroat’  and  ‘Pallas’s  Grasshopper  Warbler’ 
is  instant  excitement  then  this  is  the  tour  for  you.  Previous  visits  to  the  Lake 
Baikal  region  have  yielded  observations  of  the  great  majority  of  the  Siberian 
vagrants  which  straggle  to  Western  Europe.  Departure  13  June.  13  days, 
£650. 

KENYA  & RWANDA  Although  this  is  primarily  a birdwatching  tour  we 
make  no  apology  for  giving  pride  of  place  to  the  star  mammalian  attraction — 
Gorilla!  With  any  luck  you  should  get  uncomfortably  close  to  the  peaceful 
giants  in  the  dense  cloud  forest  on  the  slopes  of  the  V'irunga  yolcanoes. 
Montane  birding  on  the  borders  of  the  Congo  is  well  balanced  with  visits  to 
some  of  East  Africa’s  best  known  wildlife  reserves,  including  Lake  Nakuru, 
Lake  Naivasha,  Samburu  and  L’Akagera.  Departure  30  July.  17  days, 
£1,195. 

KENYA  Without  doubt  the  best  birdwatching  in  the  world!  Not  only  is  the 
avifauna  astonishingly  rich,  exciting,  abundant  and  approachable,  but  the 
scenery  is  magnificent  and  the  abundant  game  adds  a totally  new  dimension 
to  one’s  travels.  If  you  have  not  yet  visited  East  Africa  you  may  have  the 
impression  that  it  is  just  a series  of ‘safari  parks’,  with  all  the  natural  wildness 
long  since  vanished.  Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth.  There  is  nothing 
zoo-like  about  the  huge  tracts  of  wilderness  that  still  remain,  reducing  visitors 
to  seeming  insignificance.  We  cannot  recommend  Kenya  highly  enough. 
Departures  14  August  & 23  October.  16  days.  £1,095.  Extension  (6  days), 
£300. 

Other  1982  Birdquests  include:  ISRAEL  (£665),  MOROCCO  (£655), 
LAKE  NEUSIEDL  (£410),  THE  CAMARGUE  (£425),  THE 
BOSPHORUS  (£460),  THAILAND  (£990),  INDIA  (£880),  INDIA  & 
NEPAL  (£1,085),  SRI  LANKA  (CEYLON)  (£870),  FLORIDA  (£660), 
TEXAS  (£695),  PERU  (£1,190),  SIBERIA,  CENTRAL  ASIA  & THE 
CAUCASUS  (£950). 

For  our  brochure  please  contact: 

BIRDQUEST  Ltd.,  8 Albert  Road  East,  Hale,  Altrincham,  Cheshire 
WA15  9AL.  Tel:  061-928  5945. 

Birdquest  Ltd.  are  agents  for  C.S.R.  Travel  (Manchester)  Ltd.,  1 Clarence 
Street,  Manchester  M2  4DE.  ABTA  ATOL  1190B  IATA.  (D127) 
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Hebrides  and 
Scottish 
West  Coast 

Visit  the  bird  colonies  of  these 
enchanted  islands  by  very 
comfortable  motor  yacht. 

Cruises  available  to  St  Kilda, 
The  Outer  and  Inner  Isles  and 
the  West  Coast  with  a maximum 
of  12  passengers,  from  April  to 
October. 


Full  details  (stamp  please) 
from:  Tony  Dalton,  (BB) 
Lochavich,  Taynuilt,  Argyll. 
Telephone  Lochavich  (08664)  212 

(D124) 


IGLANRANNELL 
[PARK  HOTEL 

'CRUGYBAR 
jLLANWRDA 
■DYFED 
jS. WALES 

! Tel.  TALLEY  23  0 


PLEASE 
SEND 
FOR  OUR 
BROCHURE 
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Caribbean 


led  by  Peter  Evans  and  Nigel  Tucker. 

8-26  August  1982.  Price  £970. 

A tour  to  five  of  the  most  spectacular  and 
beautiful  Caribbean  islands  including  a 
week  on  Puerto  Rico;  a day  visiting  the  sea- 
bird colony  on  Vieques  Island,  another  at 
sea  looking  for  Whales  on  their  off-shore 
feeding  grounds;  eight  days  exploring 
Dominica,  a day  on  St  Vincent  and  finally, 
two  days  on  St  Lucia.  Dominica  is  the  main 
ornithological  study  area  of  Dr  Peter  Evans 
— who  is  also  one  of  the  foremost  British 
experts  on  Cetaceans.  We  will  also  be 
joined  by  a local  forest  warden  on  Puerto 
Rico  and  members  from  university  study 
groups  working  on  St  Vincent  and  St  Lucia. 


Canada — Point  Pelee  and  South-west 
Ontario  8-22  May  £598. 

Spain — Central  and  South-west  Spain 

17  April-1  May  £398. 

Northern  Spain  and  the 
Pyrenees  1 9-28  June  £398 
Northern  Spain  3-12  July  £285 
Greece — 8-22  May  £496. 

Iceland — 27  May-1 0 June  £585. 

Group  discounts  available  on  all  tours 
For  further  information  contact: 
WINGSPAN,  1st  Floor,  Arvalee  House, 
Clifton  Down  Road,  Bristol  BS8  4AH. 

Tel:  0272  741773. 
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birdwatching  holidays  at 
realistic  prices... 

TEXAS  17daysApril  1-17  1982 

The  timing  of  our  Easter  Texas  tour  will  enable  us  to  see  some  of  the  wintering  species 
such  as  the  magnificent  Whooping  Cranes  at  Aransas  before  their  departure  north  and 
yet  also  encounter  the  first  returning  summer  warblers  along  the  Gulf  Coast.  Add  to  this 
an  impressive  assortment  of  Mexican  species,  herons,  waders  and  birds  of  prey  and  it 
becomes  obvious  why  Texas  is  rated  the  number  one  birdwatching  State  by  so  many 
American  birders. 

Leader  David  Holman  £685.00 

SOVIET  CENTRAL  ASIA  18  days  May  1 1 -28  1982 

During  this  pioneering  tour  we  will  visit  Bukhara  at  the  edge  of  the  Kyzylkum  desert  and 
from  centres  at  historically  evocative  Samarkand  and  Tashkent  explore  the  foothills  and 
valleys  of  the  Tien  Shan  and  Gissar  mountains. 

Leader  Paul  Dukes  £880.00 


NORTHERN  GREECE  15  days  May  8-22  1982 


The  marshes,  hills  and  woods  of  Northern  Greece  offer  a wide  variety  of  interesting 
habitats  and  participants  in  this  tour  will  enjoy  some  of  the  best  birdwatching  in  Europe. 

Leader  Dave  Norman  £525.00 


OTHER  TOURS 

Pyrenees  June  28-July  8 

Kashmir  & Ladakh  August  3-24 
Seychelles  August 

Gambia  Nov  26-Dec  11 

Sri-Lanka  Jan  10-31  1983 


Leader 
Ted  Griffiths 
Cliff  Waller 
John  Spry 
John  Ward 
Ron  Appleby 


£350 

£1,245 

£850 

£950 


For  full  information  and  colour  brochure  contact 
our  resident  ornithologist  Paul  Dukes. 
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Southwest  Travel  Ltd 

96  Fore  Street  Kingsbridge  South  Devon  TQ7  1PY 
Telephone  Kingsbridge  (0548)  3181/6178 
Telex  45639  (Comput  G)  P57 


PHOTO  OPTIX 


invites  you  to 

Glide 

into 

action . . . 

with 

m HANIMEX 

Slide  Focus  Binoculars 


5 YEAR 
guarantee 

Smooth,  fast  focus,  fingertip  glide 
action  lets  you  follow  flight  with  ease 
and  keep  your  eyes  on  the  subject  as 
you  focus.  These  beautiful  binoculars 
feature 

• HIGH  OPTICAL  SPECIFICATIONS 

• COATED  LENSES 

• STRAPPED  & SCREWED  PRISMS 

• COMFORTABLE  RUBBER  EYE  CUPS 

• RUBBERISED  OBJECTIVE  RINGS 

• CENTRE  & RIGHT  OCULAR 

FOCUSING 

• RUGGED  CONSTRUCTION 

• COMPLETE  WITH  LENS  C4PS. 

STRAPS  & CASE 

SUPER  LOW  PRICES 


8x40  WIDE  ANGLE 

£26.95 

10x50  WIDE  ANGLE 

£27.95 

7-15x35  ZOOM 

£41.95 

MAIL  ORDER  FORM 


Name. 


Address. 


Please  supply 


g P 


Please  add  £2.50  p&p  & insurance 
Cheque/PO  enclosed  or  charge  Access/Visa 


(D133) 
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ESTUARY  BIRDS 
of  Britain  and  Ireland 

by  A.  J.  Prater 

The  Birds  of  Estuaries  Enquiry  is 
the  basis  for  this  report  on  the 
British  and  Irish  estuaries  and  the 
distribution  and  numbers  of  birds 
generally  present.  There  are  also 
chapters  on  estuarine  ecology,  the 
threats  to  estuaries  and  their  birds, 
the  migrations  and  distributions  of 
estuary  birds  in  western  Europe, 
and  the  organisation  and 
interpretation  of  the  bird  counts. 
There  are  40  drawings  by  John 
Busby,  and  more  than  170  species 
distribution  maps. 

440  pages  plus  16  pages 
photographs  £ 14.00  net 


The  Birdwatcher’s 
Dictionary 

by  Peter  Weaver 

More  than  1100  words  and  terms 
defined  for  the  relative  novice  and 
the  experienced  birdwatcher. 
Illustrated  by  Michael  Hodgson. 
156  pages,  £5.00  net 


T & A D POYSER 
Calton,  Waterhouses,  Staffs. 
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British  Birds 

VOLUME  75  NUMBER  3 MARCH  1982 


The  decline  of  the  Cirl  Bunting 
in  Britain,  1968-80 


In  recent  years,  there  have  been  widespread  reports  of  a decline  in  the 
population  of  the  Cirl  Bunting  Emberiza  cirlus  in  Britain.  The  purpose  of 
this  paper  is  to  assess  the  change  that  has  taken  place  on  the  basis  of data 
published  in  county  bird  reports.  These  data  (summarised  in  table  1 and 
fig.  1)  show  that  in  practically  every  county  there  has  been  a substantial 
decline. 

Observers  familiar  with  the  status  of  this  species  in  a particular  county 
may  well  feel  that  the  figures  in  table  1 are  optimistic.  There  are,  however, 
at  least  five  reasons  for  supposing  that  the  Cirl  Bunting  is  under-recorded  in 
the  county  reports.  First,  the  species  is  not  well  known  to  the  majority  of 
observers  and  has  an  insignificant  song,  which  is  easily  confused  with  other 
species  (such  as  Lesser  Whitethroat  Sylvia  curruca).  Secondly,  it  occurs  in 
areas  which  are  often  otherwise  ornithologicallv  uninteresting.  Thirdly, 
territories  can  be  extremely  large,  with  the  result  that,  even  if  Cirl  Buntings 
are  present,  they  can  be  very  hard  to  find.  Fourthly,  individual  pairs  are 
prone  to  move  about  from  year  to  year,  so  that  those  which  have  apparently 
disappeared  may  have  only  moved  one  or  two  kilometres.  Fifthly,  observer 
coverage  is  casual  and  patchy.  The  last  three  factors  probably  lie  behind  the 
many  instances  in  the  reports  where  the  species  has  been  recorded  from  a 
particular  locality  on  a number  of  occasions  over  several  years  but  with 
many  intervening  years  without  any  records.  In  such  cases,  it  is  often 
reasonable  to  assume  that  Cirl  Buntings  have  been  in  the  vicinity  all  the 
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time.  Thus,  an  analysis  of  county  report  data  in  relation  to  this  species 
requires  a certain  amount  of  interpretation.  The  figures  contained  in  table  1 
are,  therefore,  my  best  estimate  of  the  population  in  the  light  of  the  factors 
involved. 

Table  1.  Estimated  number  of  pairs  of  Cirl  Buntings  Emberiza  cirtus  in  each  county 
during  1968-80,  based  on  county  bird  report  data 


1968-72 

1973-76 

1977-80 

1980  only 

Norfolk 

Kent 

Essex 

> 2-4 

0 

0-1 

0 

Gwent 

Hertfordshire 
East  Sussex 

16-20 

10-15 

4-8 

1-3 

West  Sussex 

8-10 

3-5 

1-2 

0-1 

Surrey 

2-6 

1-3 

2-3 

2-3 

Cambridgeshire 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Buckinghamshire 

6-12 

6-12 

3-4 

1-2 

Berkshire 

2-3 

2-3 

0 

0 

Oxfordshire 

2-4 

2-4 

2-3 

0-1 

\\  est  Midlands 

2-5 

1 

1 

0 

Avon 

2-3 

2-3 

1-2 

0-1 

Hampshire 

7-14 

3-6 

3-4 

3-4 

Wiltshire 

1-2 

1-2 

2-3 

0-1 

Somerset 

30-40 

18-23 

16-21 

10-14 

Dorset 

8-12 

2-3 

2-3 

1-2 

Cornwall 

20-30 

15-18 

8-10 

6-8 

108-165 

66-98 

46-66 

24-40 

Devon 

0 

140-150 

0 

206-248 

The  figures  show  that,  outside  Devon,  the  last  decade  has  seen  the 
population  reduced  by  about  60%,  with  significant  numbers  remaining 
only  in  Cornwall  and  Somerset.  The  chances  for  the  survival  of  the  remnant 
population  in  other  counties  must  now  be  regarded  as  very  low  indeed. 

The  current  situation  in  Devon  is  less  clear  than  that  for  other  counties. 
T he  Cirl  Bunting  population  is  so  relatively  large  and  widespread  in  Devon 
that  a special  survey  is  necessary  to  obtain  an  accurate  figure.  T he  most 
recent  such  survey  (Sitters  1975)  located  106  pairs  in  1973  and  136  pairs  in 
1974.  It  is  not  possible  to  make  a direct  comparison  between  the  state  of  the 
population  in  Devon  in  1973-74  and  in  more  recent  years  because  no  such 
detailed  survey  has  been  repeated.  The  number  of  breeding-season  records 
submitted  for  the  Devon  Bird  Report  has,  however,  not  declined  (there  were 
44  in  1980),  and  experienced  observers  consider  that  the  population  has 
remained  fairly  stable.  On  the  assumption  that  this  is  correct,  the  total 
British  population  in  1980  is  unlikely  to  have  been  more  than  200  pairs,  and 
may  well  have  been  as  low  as  130  pairs.  With  such  small  numbers,  there  is 
real  concern  for  the  future.  For  this  reason,  the  Rare  Breeding  Birds  Panel 
has  recently  added  Cirl  Bunting  to  the  list  of  species  it  considers,  and  the 
BTO  has  launched  a census  during  summer  1982  (see  page  139). 

In  the  course  of  the  fieldwork  for  The  Atlas  during  1968-72,  Cirl  Buntings 
were  found  in  174  10-km  squares  (Sharrock  1976).  This,  however,  is  the 
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cumulative  total  ol  five  years  of  fieldwork,  and  there  are  many  instances  of 
Atlas  registrations  which  clearly  relate  to  birds  which  appeared  in  only  one 
or  two  years.  Sharrock  suggested  that  the  total  British  population  during 
1968-72  was  in  the  range  of  350-700  pairs.  In  view  of  the  figures  mentioned 
above,  I consider  that  this  was  optimistic  and  that,  at  the  time,  the 
population  was  more  likely  to  have  been  about  250-300  pairs. 

I he  Cirl  Bunting  may  not  have  colonised  southern  England  until  the  end 
ol  the  18th  century':  it  is  not  mentioned  in  the  literature  before  Montagu 
found  the  species  around  Kingsbridge  in  1800.  During  the  19th  and  early 
part  of  the  present  century,  the  range  extended  north  to  the  Midlands  and 
Wales,  with  occasional  breeding  records  as  far  as  Yorkshire  and 
Cumberland.  Since  the  1920s,  the  breeding  range  has  contracted  south- 
wards, and  in  the  last  20-30  years  there  has  also  been  a considerable 
reduction  in  the  Cirl  Bunting  population  of  many  southern  counties.  A 
southwards  shift  of  the  population  has  also  been  noted  in  France  and 
Belgium  since  1930(Yeatman  1976). 

The  Cirl  Bunting  is  principally  a Mediterranean  species  and  is  some- 
times regarded  as  the  Mediterranean  replacement  of  the  Yellowhammer  E. 
citrinella.  There  are  occasional  references  in  the  literature  to  interaction 
between  the  two  species,  which  may  amount  to  competition.  There  is, 
however,  no  evidence  that,  in  Britain,  the  presence  of  Yellowhammers  is  in 
any  way  detrimental  to  Cirl  Buntings. 

The  Cirl  Bunting  reaches  the  northern  limit  of  its  distribution  in 
southern  England,  and  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  the  main 
reason  for  its  fluctuation  over  the  past  two  centuries  is  climatic. 

The  major  proportion  of  the  British  population,  perhaps  100  pairs,  is 
now  concentrated  along  the  coastal  strip  between  Prawle  Point  and  Exeter 
(fig.  1).  It  is  surely  significant  that  this  is  generally  an  area  of  warm 


Fig.  1.  Approximate  distribution  of  the  Cirl  Bunting  Emberiza 
cirlus  in  England  during  1977-80.  Each  dot  represents  a single 
pair,  except  in  Devon  between  Prawle  Point  and  Exeter,  where 
the  population  is  estimated  at  80-100  pairs 
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summers  and  mild  winters,  and  is  also  sheltered  from  prevailing  winds. 
Perhaps  these  are  some  of  the  climatic  factors  which  are  important  for  this 
species. 
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Summary 

Estimates  based  on  information  published  in  the  relevant  county  bird  reports  show  a decline  in 
the  population  ofCirl  Buntings  Emberiza  cirlus  in  Britain  outside  Devon  from  108-165  pairs  in 
1968-72  to  66-98  in  1973-76  and  46-66  in  1977-80.  The  Devon  population,  censused  in  1973 
and  1974,  has  probably  remained  fairly  static,  at  140-150  pairs,  or  perhaps  declined  slightly. 
By  1980,  there  were  probably  only  160-200  pairs  in  the  whole  of  Britain,  and  perhaps  as  few  as 
130  pairs. 
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The  origin  of  migrant  Merlins 
on  Fair  Isle 


Iain  S.  Robertson 


The  Merlin  Falco  columbarius  is  a regular  migrant  through  Fair  Isle, 
Shetland:  in  spring,  passage  is  very  light,  but,  in  autumn,  Merlins  are 
seen  almost  daily,  with  up  to  ten  individuals  in  a day.  Using  the  daily 
census  Figures  from  Fair  Isle  Bird  Observatory  for  1948-80,  the  number  of 
bird-days  per  autumn  has  been  calculated  (fig.  1).  Merlins  are  fairly 
obvious  birds  and  it  is  not  thought  that  increased  coverage  in  recent  years 
has  affected  the  totals  recorded.  This  is  borne  out  by  the  correlation 
between  bird-days  and  numbers  of  Merlins  trapped  over  the  years. 
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1950  1955  I960  1965  1970  1975  1980 

Fig.  1.  Bird-days  August-October  of  Merlins  Falco  columbarius.  Fair  Isle.  Shetland,  1948-80 


Butterfield  (1954)  and  Williamson  (1954)  showed  that  measurements  of 
Merlins  trapped  on  Fair  Isle  were  consistent  with  birds  of  the  Icelandic  race 
subaesalon.  Butterfield  (1954)  cited  two  British  recoveries  of  Merlins  ringed 
as  nestlings  in  Iceland,  and  these,  coupled  with  the  Fair  Isle  measurements, 
led  him  to  recommend  that  F.  c.  subaesalon  be  admitted  to  the  British  and 
Irish  list.  Neither  author  appears  to  have  considered  Shetland  as  the 
possible  origin  of  Fair  Isle  Merlins,  perhaps  because  of  Salmonsen’s  (1935) 
statement  that  those  breeding  in  Faeroe  and  northern  Britain  were  inter- 
mediate between  subaesalon  and  the  Continental  and  southern  British  race 
aesalon.  Salmonsen  (1935)  suggested  that  there  was  a cline  of  increasing  size 
from  south  to  north. 

In  the  early  1970s,  a small  number  of  Merlins  was  ringed  as  nestlings  in 
Shetland.  In  1976-80,  188  nestlings  were  ringed  there  by  J.  D.  Okill:  13 
were  controlled  on  Fair  Isle  in  autumn,  and  analysis  of  their  measurements 
casts  doubt  upon  Williamson’s  (1954)  assertion  that  Fair  Isle  Merlins 
originate  from  Iceland.  An  analysis  of  Merlin  biometrics  was  undertaken 
using  data  from  the  Observatory  for  the  years  1957-80  (table  1);  data  from 
different  measuring  techniques  before  1957  are  not  compatible,  and  are, 
therefore,  not  included.  It  is  apparent  that  the  measurements  of  Shetland- 
bred  Merlins  are  outside  the  range  for  the  race  aesalon , but  well  within  that 
for  the  Icelandic  race,  which  is  distinguished  by  its  larger  size  and  darker 
coloration.  It  is  not  possible  to  compare  coloration  of  Shetland  Merlins 
without  a series  of  study  skins,  but,  on  size,  they  would  appear  indis- 
tinguishable from  the  Icelandic  race. 

Although  Williamson  (1954)  showed  some  correlation  between  Merlin 
arrivals  and  weather  systems  that  favoured  a northwesterly  origin,  this  is 
less  convincing  when  one  considers  that  Shetland-bred  Merlins  face  a 
sea-crossing  of  only  35  km  to  reach  Fair  Isle,  which  is  normally  clearly 
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Table  1.  Biometric  details  of  Merlins  Fa/co  columbarium  on  Fair  Isle,  Shetland,  1957-80, 
compared  with  details  for  Shetland-bred  individuals  and  the  two  races  aibaesa/on  and 

aesalon 

Data  for  the  races  subaesalon  and  aesalon  are  from  Cramp  & Simmons  ( 1980) 

SD  = standard  deviation 


F.c. 

subaesalon 

Fair  Isle- 
ringed 

Shetland- 

bred 

F.c. 

aesalon 

WING  LENGTH  (mm) 

Males 

No. 

4 

44 

7 

24 

Mean 

208 

208.4 

207.2 

199 

SD 

4.89 

5.14 

3.09 

3.55 

Females 

No. 

1 1 

44 

8 

29 

Mean 

227 

227.1 

228.6 

217 

SD 

2.61 

4.73 

6. 16 

3.62 

WEIGHT  (g) 

Males 

No. 

— 

44 

7 

16 

Mean 

— 

180.9 

1 78.2 

162 

SD 

— 

20.84 

14.2 

23.74 

Females 

No. 

— 

44 

8 

14 

Mean 

— 

230.6 

220.9 

212 

SD 

— 

22.5 

9.85 

38.75 

visible  from  the 

south  end 

of  Shetland  P 

Mainland.  With 

such  a short 

crossing,  birds  are  likely  to  be  affected  only  by  severe  weather  or  by  fog. 

There  has  been  no  significant  change  in  the  number  of  bird-days  per 
autumn  for  Merlins  on  Fair  Isle  since  1948  (fig.  1).  Studies  by  Okill  et  a/. 
(1980)  suggest  that  the  Shetland  breeding  population  is  30-40  pairs,  and 
there  is  no  evidence  that  this  has  changed  significantly  in  the  last  40  years. 
The  average  brood  size  is  about  3.0;  assuming  that  some  nests  fail  com- 
pletely, and  that  some  chicks  from  successful  nests  will  die  before  dispersal, 
a figure  of  50-80  fledged  young  per  year  is  possible.  Most  Shetland  Merlins 
do  not  remain  in  their  natal  areas  during  the  winter  (in  fact,  there  are  very 
few  records  of  any  immature  Merlins  in  Shetland  in  winter):  the  young 
disperse  before  fledging,  and  by  mid  August  a build-up  of  juveniles  occurs 
in  the  South  Mainland  (Okill  et  at.  1980). 

The  main  passage  through  Fair  Isle  starts  about  mid  August  and 
continues  into  November  (November  records  have  been  omitted  from 
bird-day  totals  since  this  month  was  incompletely  covered  in  earlier  vears). 
The  mean  number  of  bird-days  per  autumn  is  1 15:  if  every  sighting  referred 
to  a different  individual,  an  average  of  115  Merlins  passes  through  each 
autumn.  It  is,  however,  more  realistic  to  divide  this  figure  by  three  or  four, 
as  ringing  records  show  that  some  individuals  remain  for  at  least  a week: 
this  gives  a figure  of  about  30  individuals  on  average,  or  as  many  as  80  in  a 
‘good’  year  such  as  1980.  Although  these  figures  are  little  more  than 
guesses,  they  do  suggest  that  the  number  may  be  small  enough  for  the  entire 
passage  to  consist  of  Shetland-bred  birds.  (In  fact,  some  in  the  size  range  of 
the  race  aesalon  have  been  identified,  so  at  least  a few  may  be  of  Scandi- 
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navian  origin.)  1 here  is  also  a record  of  a Merlin  ringed  as  a nestling  in 
Orkney  being  controlled  on  Fair  Isle  in  September  of  the  same  year: 
showing  that  some  Merlins  from  farther  south  may  disperse  through  Fair 
Isle. 

Assuming  the  Shetland  Merlin  population  to  be  about  35  pairs,  with 
about  80%  of  nests  successful  and  a brood  size  of  3.0  for  successful  nests, 
approximately  84  young  are  produced  each  year,  making  420  young  over 
the  five-year  period.  The  188  nestlings  ringed  by  Okill  in  this  period 
represent  about  45%  of  420;  therefore,  55%  of  the  Shetland  nestlings  were 
unringed.  Fair  Isle  trapped  39  Merlins  in  the  same  period:  13  had  been 
ringed  by  Okill,  and,  by  inference,  a further  16  unringed  individuals  were 
also  from  Shetland.  Of  39  trapped  Merlins,  this  gives  a total  of  29  (74%)  of 
Shetland  origin.  As  the  exact  population,  number  of  successful  nests  and 
brood  size  are  not  known,  the  figures  must  be  treated  with  some  caution, 
but  the  figure  of  74%  does  suggest  that  the  majority  of  Merlins  passing 
through  Fair  Isle  in  autumn  may  be  of  Shetland  origin.  It  is  certainly  safe  to 
say  that,  contrary  to  previous  belief,  the  Merlins  at  fair  Isle  do  not 
originate  largely  from  Iceland. 
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Summary 

An  analysis  of  biometrics  of  Merlins  Falco  columbarius  was  undertaken  using data  from  Fair  Isle 
Bird  Observatory  for  August-October  1957-80.  In  conjunction  with  controls  of  Shetland- 
ringed  individuals,  this  suggests  that,  contrary  to  previous  assertions,  the  Merlin  passage  on 
Fair  Isle,  Shetland,  consists  mainly  of  individuals  bred  in  Shetland  rather  than  in  Iceland. 
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Identification  of  Lesser  Golden 
Plover  and  status  in  Britain 


and  Ireland 

.4.  Pym 


There  are  two  races  of  Lesser  Golden  Plover  Pluvialis  dominie a\  the 
Nearctic  P.  d.  dominica  and  the  Asiatic  P.  d.Julva.  Both  travel  great  dis- 
tances between  their  breeding  and  wintering  grounds  (fig.  1),  and  in  recent 
years  the  species  has  been  recorded  with  increasing  frequency  in  Britain 
and  Ireland. 
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38.  Golden  Plovers  Pluvialis  apricaria  showing  whitish  underwings.  Mid  Glamorgan,  April 

1981  ( Hon  ard  Xicholls) 

39.  Adult  summer  male  Golden  Plover  Pluvialis  apricaria  altijrons.  Sweden,  July  1959  (P.  () 

Swanberg)  


Identification  oj  Lesser  Golden  Plover 

Specific  identification 

In  comparison  with  Golden  Plover  P.  apricaria  (plates  38-40),  Lesser 
Golden  (plates  41-50)  is  smaller,  noticeably  so  in  the  air,  when  its  narrower 
wings  are  also  evident.  When  alert  or  feeding,  it  is  slimmer,  with  a less 
rounded  belly,  but  this  feature  is  not  visible  when  it  is  resting  in  a pulled-out 
or  hunched  position,  when  it  looks  neckless,  compact  and  comparable  in 
bulk  with  a Golden  Plover.  The  large-headed  appearance  of  Lesser  Golden 
Plover  results  from  a slimmer,  waisted  neck  and  is  accentuated  by  promi- 
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40.  Adult  winter  Golden  Plover  Pluvialis  apricaria,  North  Humberside,  January  1973  ( Richard 

Vaughan) 

41.  Juvenile  Lesser  Golden  Plover  Pluvialis  dominica  dominica,  Cornwall,  October  1980  ( Gordon 

Langsbury) 


Identification  of  Lesser  Golden  Plover 
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42.  \\  inter  Lesser  Golden  Plover  Pluvialis 
dominicajulva,  Sri  Lanka,  January  1977  {Peeler 
Weibull ) 


43.  J n ven  i le  1 .esscr  Golden  Plover  Pluvialis  dominica Juli  a.  USSR.  September  1975  ( Yuir Shibnev) 
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nent  supercilia,  which  are  normally  bolder  than  those  of  Golden  Plover. 
Additionally,  the  bill  is  longer  in  relation  to  the  head. 

Proportionately  longer  legs  give  Lesser  Golden  a ‘leggy’  appearance — 
individuals  with  Golden  Plovers  can  appear  the  same  height  or  even 
taller — and  this,  together  with  its  build,  can  make  it  appear  ‘shank-like’. 
The  legs  are  dark  grey  or  blue-grey,  but  look  black  at  a distance. 

The  wings  are  proportionately  longer  than  those  of  Golden  Plover  and, 
when  folded,  are  finer  and  typically  project  well  past  the  tail-tip;  the 
projection  is,  however,  variable,  being  only  slight  on  some  individuals 
(wings  of  some  Golden  Plovers  may  also  project  marginally  beyond  the 
tail-tip).  The  underwing  is  dusky  or  fulvous-grey  with  smoke-grey  axillaries 
(plate  44),  drabber  than  the  white  underwing  and  axillaries  of  Golden 


44.  Winter  Lesser  Golden  Plover  Pluvial  is 
dominicajulva  showing  dark  underwing,  Thai- 
land, February  1980  (B.  A.  E.  Marr) 


Plover  (plate  38).  Juvenile  and  first-winter  Golden  Plovers  may  show  very 
pale  fawn  underwing-coverts,  particularly  in  certain  lights,  but  not  the 
greyness  of  Lesser  Golden  (a  feature  seen  in  flight,  but  most  easily  on 
landing,  as  plovers  often  hold  their  wings  up  momentarily  before  folding 
them).  As  with  Golden  Plover,  the  wing-bar  is  individually  variable;  it  is 
formed  chiefly  by  white  on  the  shafts  of  the  primaries  and  secondaries,  but 
both  species  can  also  show  white  on  the  webs  of  the  inner  primaries. 

Verrall  ( 1978)  and  Brown  & Ellis  (1980)  recorded  aberrant,  grey-morph 
Golden  Plovers  resembling  adult  winter  Lesser  Golden  of  the  race  dominica , 
but  both  individuals  lacked  specific  features  of  Lesser  Golden,  such  as  grey 
axillaries. 


Fig.  2.  Silhouettes  of  Golden  Plover  Pluvialis  apricaria  (left),  and  the  two  races  of  Lesser  Golden 
Plover  P.  dominica  dominica  (centre)  and  P.  d.Julva  (right),  showing  comparative  body  sizes  and 

leg  lengths 
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In  Britain  and  Ireland,  Lesser  Golden  Plovers  are  usually  solitary;  even 
when  accompanying  Golden  Plovers,  they  tend  to  remain  at  the  edge  of  the 
flock,  although  they  will  fly  with  the  flock.  When  feeding,  both  species  run 
rapidly,  then  suddenly  stop  and  peck  or  probe  for  food. 

Racial  identification 

In  general,  typical Julva  are  smaller,  proportionately  longer-legged  and 
brighter-plumaged  than  dominica  (fig.  2).  The  main  differences  between  the 
two  races  are  summarised  in  table  1 and  set  out  in  detail  for  all  plumages 
below. 

Table  1.  Summary  of  identification  features  of  the  two  races  of  Lesser  Golden  Plover 

Pluvialis  dominica 


Features 

Typical  P.  d.  dominica 

Typical  P.  d.  Julia 

Size 

Slightly  smaller  than  Golden 
Plover  P.  apricaria 

Noticeably  smaller  than  Golden 
Plover 

Leg  length 

Longer  in  proportion  to  body 
size  than  Golden  Plover 

Comparable  with,  or  longer 
than,  P.  d.  dominica 

SUMMER  PLUMAGE 

Impression 

Like  Grey  Plover  P.  squatarola 

Like  Golden  Plover 

Supercilia 
White  lateral  line 

Broad 

Narrower 

through  flanks 

Occasional 

Regular 

WINTER  PLUMAGE 

Supercilia 

Whitish 

Yellowish 

Nape 

Grey  without  prominent 
yellow  edgings 

Brown  with  prominent 
yellow  edgings 

Upperparts 

Dull  spangling 

Bright  spangling 

Underparts 

Dull;  little  or  no  contrast 
of  colours 

Bright;  distinct  contrast  of 
colou  rs 

JUVENILE 

Supercilia 

White 

Yellowish- white 

Nape 

Grey  without  prominent 
yellow  edgings 

Brown  with  prominent 
yellow  edgings 

Upperparts 

Lemon  spangling,  fading 
rapidly  to  whitish 

Gold  spangling 

Underparts  (ground) 

Dull:  grey  or  grev-brovvn 

Very  bright:  yellowish-white 

Underparts  (pattern) 

Extensive  barring 

Limited  streaking 

Adult  summer 

Male  dominica  has  black  underparts  from  chin  to  undertail  coverts,  the  latter  sometimes  barred 
or  irregularly  blotched  (female  has  brownish-black  underparts,  noticeable  on  skins,  but  colour 
difference  probably  difficult  to  discern  in  the  field);  white  of  forehead  and  supercilia  extends 
strongly  down  sides  of  neck  and  breast,  but  not  onto  flanks  (plates  45  & 46)  Both  sexes  ol'/u/va 
have  brownish-black  underparts;  white  on  forehead,  supercilia  and  sides  of  neck  and  breast 
generally  less  extensive  than  on  dommica\  white  extends  as  broken  or  spotted  line 
through  flanks.  Female  (and  first-summer  male)  dominica  have  broader  supercilia  and  larger 
white  areas  on  sides  of  breast,  the  latter  sometimes  virtually  joining  in  the  centre;  white 
feathers  are  sometimes  mixed  in  the  underparts  and  the  white  line  may  continue  through  the 
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45.  Adult  summer  Lesser  Golden  Plover  Pluvialis  dominica  dominica,  Canada,  June  1977  ( C . H. 

Greenewalt) 


46.  Adult  summer  Lesser  Golden  Plover 
Pluvialis  dominica  dominica , Cleveland,  July 
1979  (M.  A.  Blick) 


flanks,  which  are  then  heavily  barred.  Female  Julia  may  also  have  white  feathers  in  the 
underparts.  Feathers  of  upperparts  of  julva  are  tipped  and  notched  gold,  brighter  and  more 
plentiful  than  on  dominica , and  comparable  with  Golden  Plover.  Full  breeding  plumage  of 
dominica  superficially  resembles  Grey  Plover  P.  squatarola.  Typical  Julva  in  full  breeding 
plumage  (plate  47)  should  be  distinguishable  by  smaller  size,  brighter  upperparts  and 
presence  of  broken  white  flank  line,  but  some,  particularly  from  west  Alaska,  are  extremely 
difficult  to  separate.  (Note  that  winter-plumaged  dominica  have  occasionally  been  recorded  in 
summer.) 

Transitional  plumage:  summer  to  winter 

Body  moult  begins  in  July  or  August  (mid  July  in  the  case  of  Julva).  On  dominica,  pale  grev  and 
white  (in Julva,  bull-yellow)  feathers  appear  in  the  underparts,  first  on  face,  throat  and  breast. 
The  nice  Julva  is  brighter  than  dominica,  and  the  new  feathers  contrast  strongly  with  the  faded 
breeding  plumage.  Male  and  female  dominica  can  show  white  flank  line,  even  in  early  stages  of 
moult,  extending  to  undertail-coverts;  as  moult  continues,  underparts  become  irregularly 
blotched.  Remnants  of  summer  plumage  may  be  retained  until  at  least  November. 
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47.  Adult  summer  Lesser  Golden  Plover  Pluvialis  dominica  julva.  USSR  (print  received  from 

II.  E.  Flint) 

Adult  winter 

On  dominica , virtually  white  chin,  throat  and  belly  contrast  little  with  rest  of  drab,  dull  grey 
underparts;  foreneck  and  breast  slightly  streaked  or  mottled.  The  race  Julia  is  much  brighter, 
with  face,  chin,  throat  and  foreneck  buff-yellow,  chin  and  throat  sometimes  lightly  streaked; 
breast  fawn  edged  with  bright  yellow  and  contrasting  strongly  with  white  belly  and  flanks, 
though  belly  and  flanks  can  have  yellow  wash,  with  flanks  lightly  streaked.  Nape  of  dominica 

48.  Adult  Lesser  Golden  Plover  Pluvialis  dominica  Julva  transitional  from  winter  to  summer 

plumage,  Australia,  April  1977  ( Donald  & Molly  Trounson) 
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grcv,  contrasting  with  darker  crown  and  dark  brown  or  brown-black  mantle,  and  lacking 
prominent  yellow  spots  or  streaks;  wing-coverts  paler  brown;  upperpart  feathers  narrowly 
edged  bull-yellow  and  grey-white,  more  prominent  on  coverts  than  on  mantle  and  scapulars 
(by  late  winter,  some  dominica  show  no  yellow  on  wing-coverts  or  mantle  and  scapulars, 
although  rump  and  uppertail-coverts  retain  some  colour).  On  Julia,  crown,  nape  and  mantle 
are  uniform  brownish-black,  showing  little  or  no  contrast,  and  yellow  spots  and  streaks 
continue  from  crown,  over  nape,  to  join  those  of  mantle;  upperpart  feathers  edged  bright 
yellow-gold  when  fresh,  though  extent  of  spangling  less  than  on  Golden  Plover,  whose 
upperpart  feathering  is  notched.  On  dominica,  prominent  white  supercilia  give  capped  effect; 
on  Julia,  supercilia  can  be  prominent  white,  but  more  usually  yellowish,  blending  with  face  and 
less  conspicuous  than  on  dominica.  General  pattern  of  dominica  drabber,  with  greyer  effect  than 
the  ra cejulva.  which  is  much  brighter  (plate  42). 

Transitional  plumage:  winter  to  summer 

Many  dominica  start  body  moult  in  March,  but  some  (mainly  first- winters)  do  not  have  black 
underparts  until  May.  Adult  Julia  (plate  48)  start  in  February  or  March  (first-winters  late 
March  or  April),  and  lull  summer  plumage  is  acquired  from  April. 

Juvenile 

Underparts  of  dominica  (plates  41  & 49)  are  drab  grey,  with  extensive  barring  (on  almost  entire 
underparts)  caused  by  greyish-brown  tips  and  centres  to  whitish  feathers  (variable  replace- 
ment, fading  and  wear  influence  extent  of  barring  after  September);  prominent  whitish 
supercilia  recall  Dotterel  Charadrius  morinel/us.  The  ia.ee/ulva  (plates  43  & 50)  is  much  brighter 
below,  with  face,  neck  and  breast  much  yellower  and  supercilia  yellowish-white;  neck  and 
breast  very  bright  yellow  when  fresh,  each  feather  narrowly  tipped  brown  and  with  brown 
streak  along  shaft  (feather  lips  wear  off  rapidly,  leaving  pattern  of  light  streaking);  yellow 
breast  contrasts  strongly  with  whitish  belly  and  vent;  flanks  white,  feathers  tipped  or  barred 
brown,  some  with  brown  streaks  along  shaf  ts  (abrasion  results  in  light  streaking  or  barring  on 
flanks);  supereilia  yellowish-white.  The  race  dominica  has  brownish-black  upperparts,  feathers 
tipped  and  notched  pale  lemon-yellow  of  varying  brightness  (from  September,  colour  fades 
rapidly,  first  on  wing-coverts,  to  whitish);  grey  nape,  without  prominent  yellow  spots  and 
streaks,  contrasts  with  crown  and  mantle.  On  Julva,  prominent  yellow  spots  and  streaks 
continue  from  crown  down  nape  to  brownish-black  mantle,  which  has  feathers  tipped  and 


49.  J uven  ile  1 .esser  ( f olden  Plover  Pluvial  is  dominica  dominica.  C lorn  wall,  ( Jctobcr  1980  (P.  I ines) 
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note  hed  bright  yellow-gold,  as  have  scapulars  and  wing-coverts.  General  effect:  fulva  yellower 
above  and  below  than  dominica,  with  bright  yellow  upperpart  spangling;  dominica  general]} 
much  greyer,  looking  yellow  below,  and  superficially  resembling  juvenile  Grev  Plover  /•*. 
squatarola. 

First-winter 

Both  races  virtually  as  adult  winter.  Some  juvenile  barring  usually  still  visible  on  breast  and 
flanks  ol  dominica  in  November. 

First-summer 

In  both  races,  some  first-winter  leathers  retained,  otherwise  as  adult  summer  (in  dominica.  male 
resembles  female).  Some  attain  only  partial  summer  plumage:  in  dominica.  with  black,  on  onlv 
some  feathers  of  underparts,  restricted  to  small  spot  or  streak  near  feather  tips  and  giving 
mottled  appearance;  in Julva,  with  white  feathers  scattered  in  underparts,  or  with  black  spots 
only  at  tips  of  some  underpart  feathers. 

Interbreeding  and  hybridisation 

I he  breeding  ranges  of  the  two  races  overlap  in  Alaska  and  eastern  Siberia 
(fig.  1),  and,  because  some  specimens  are  difficult  to  identify  racially, 
Vaurie  (1964,  1965)  considered  that  they  may  interbreed  in  this  area. 
Apparent  hybrids  between  Lesser  Golden  Plover  and  Golden  Plov  er  have 
been  recorded  rarely  in  the  USSR  (Popham  1901,  Stout  1967)  and  once  in 
Malta  (Borg  1976).' 

Voice 

I he  calls  (table  2)  are  arranged  in  eight  groups  and  represent  my 
interpretation  of  familiar  sounds.  Some  calls,  particularly  single  notes,  may 
be  uttered  once  or  repeated  several  times. 

Galls  in  groups  4 and  5 (distinctly  disyllabic  and  resembling  Spotted 
Redshank  Tringa  erythropus ) and  groups  7 and  8 (similar  to  an  anxious 
Lapwing  Vaneltus  vanellus)  are  apparently  the  most  diagnostic  of  Lesser 
Golden  Plover  compared  with  Golden  Plover. 

Table  2.  Call  notes  of  Lesser  Golden  Plover  Plucialis  dominica 

References  include:  Alexander  ( 1954),  Bent  ( 1929),  Browne  ( 1955).  Haviland  i 1915).  Nichols 
(1920),  Sauer  ( 1962)  and  Urner  ( 1933),  as  well  as  Rarities  Committee  files.  Complex  calls  of 
four  or  more  notes,  used  primarily  on  the  breeding  territory,  are  omitted 


Group 

P.  d.  dominica 

P.  d.  Juli  a 

1 

‘chip’,  ‘pit’,  ‘pip’,  ‘cheep’ 

‘chirp’,  ‘chirrup’,  'peep' 

2 

‘pu’,  ‘pluu’,  ‘hu’,  ‘foo’,  ‘que’,  ‘quup’, 
‘klu’,  ‘kluu’ 

‘pew’,  ‘tew’ 

3 

‘coodle’,  ‘doo-dle’,  ‘tialoo’, 
‘toodle-oo’,  ‘oodle-oo’,  ‘dloodlook’ 

‘toodleu’ 

4 

‘tu-ee’,  ‘tu-wee’,  ‘too-ee’,  ‘do-lee’, 
‘too-lee’ 

‘tu-ee’,  ‘tyew-ee’,  ‘tu-wee’,  ‘thu-wee’, 
‘ku-dee’ 

5 

‘chu-wit’,  ‘chewick’,  ‘kloo-it’, 
‘choo-eet’,  ‘chee-wheet’,  ‘que-eep’ 

‘pu-eet’,  ‘too-wheet’.  ‘dlu-eep’ 

6 

‘tloo-i’,  ‘too-loo-ee’,  ‘tu-dle-dee’, 
‘whee-del-ee’ 

‘toodlee’,  ‘deedleek’ 

7 

‘pe-weee’,  ‘peewit’ 

‘pee-er-wee’,  ‘ki-wee’ 

8 

‘kleet’,  ‘kleep’,  ‘klee-e-eet’ 

kl-ee’,  ‘kleee-yee’,  ‘klee-ee-yee’ 
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Fig.  3.  Annual  totals  of  Lesser  Golden  Plovers  Pluvial  is  dominica  in  Britain  and  Ireland,  1958-78 


In  the  early  1960s,  British  and  Irish  records  of  Lesser  Golden  Plover 
became  confused  by  the  belief  that  the  call  of Julva  was  monosyllabic  and 
that  of  dominica  disyllabic,  and  that  the  races  could  be  separated  on  this 
alone  (M.  J.  Rogers  in  litt.).  Table  2 shows  that  there  is  in  fact  no  notable 
distinction  in  this  respect  between  the  calls  of  the  two  races. 

Status  in  Britain  and  Ireland 

Up  to  1958,  there  were  only  six  accepted  records  of  Lesser  Golden  Plover  in 
Britain  and  Ireland,  but  the  species  has  been  recorded  annually  since  1966 
(fig.  3),  with  an  average  of  six  per  year  for  the  years  1975-78;  during  1958-78 
there  were  50  accepted  records:  37  in  Britain  and  13  in  Ireland  (M.  J. 
Rogers  in  litt.)  - Obviously,  the  species  has  been  overlooked  in  the  past  and, 
with  increased  observer  coverage,  better  held  identification  and  awareness 


50.  Juvenile  Lesser  Golden  Plover  Pluvialis  dominica  Julva  acquiring  first-winter  plumage, 
Australia,  October  1974  (Donald  & Molly  Trounson ) 
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of  vagrancy,  the  odd  Golden  Plover  is  now  given  more  than  a cursory 
glance. 

Fig.  4 shows  the  distribution  of  records,  and  the  obvious  westerly  bias. 
Examination  of  descriptions  revealed  that  41  (82%)  showed  the  characters 
of  domimca.  In  four  instances  (in  Cornwall  and  Scilly),  two  individuals  have 
been  recorded  together.  Only  three  (6%)  of  the  records  refer  to  the  race 
Julva,  emphasising  its  rarity  as  a vagrant.  Two  counties  (Lothian  and 
Humberside)  have  recorded  both  races.  Six  records  ( 1 2%)  are  not  included 


Fig.  4.  Annual  totals  and  geographical  distribution  within  Britain  and  Ireland  of  the  two  races 
of  Lesser  Golden  Plover  Pluvialis  dominica.  1958-78 


Fig.  5.  Pattern  of  monthly  occurrences  of  Lesser  Golden  Plovers  Pluvialis  dominica  in  Britain 

and  Ireland,  1958-78 
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in  fig.  4:  these  were  of  indeterminate  race  owing  to  the  views  obtained  and 
descriptions  given,  but  most  favour  dominica. 

I he  majority  of  individuals  were  found  in  September  (48%)  and 
October  (22%)  (fig.  5).  Most  British  records  were  of  individuals  in  juvenile 
or  transitional  plumage  from  juvenile  to  first-winter,  but  the  majority  of 
Irish  ones  referred  to  autumn  adults  in  transitional  plumage.  The  various 
seasonal  plumages  have  all  been  recorded. 
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Summary 

The  Lesser  Golden  Plover  Pluvialis  dominica  can  be  distinguished  from  the  Golden  Plover  P. 
apricana  by  known  criteria,  which  are  described  in  detail.  The  two  distinct  races,  dominica  and 
Julva,  themselves  are  normally  separable  by  size,  proportionate  leg  length  and  plumage 
coloration,  the  latter  particularly  in  juvenile  and  winter  individuals:  a grey-looking  Lesser 
Golden  Plover  lacking  yellow  on  its  underparts  in  autumn  is  dominica,  whose  occurrence 
typifies  that  of  a Nearctic  vagrant,  being  most  frequent  in  September  and  October  in  western 
Britain  and  I reland;%/i'fl  differs  noticeably  from  dominica  in  autumn  by  its  yellowish  breast  and 
brighter  yellow  upperpart  markings,  and  this  race  currently  remains  an  extreme  rarity  in 
Britain  and  Ireland.  The  voice  of  Lesser  Golden  Plover,  normally  separable  from  that  of 
Golden  Plover,  shows  no  reliable  distinction  between  the  races. 
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Mystery  photographs 

Most  waders 
are  readily 
identified  by  the  com- 
bination of  nine  char- 
acters: size,  shape, 

leg  length,  leg  colour, 
bill  structure,  super- 
cilium,  relative  posi- 
tion of  closed  wing  tip 
and  tail,  axillaries, 
and  upperpart  pattern  in  flight.  Last  month's  mystery  bird  does  not  allow 
this  identi-kit  approach,  but  its  plump  oval  body,  tapered  rear  end.  short 
neck,  well  scalloped  upperparts  and  streaked  underparts  clearly  belong  to  a 
Cali  dris  sandpiper.  Baird’s  Sandpiper  C:  bairdii  and  White-rumped 
Sandpiper  C.Juscicollis  have  long  wings  extending  well  beyond  the  tail,  and 
all  small  peeps  have  clean  lower  underparts,  an  obvious  supercilium  and  a 
more  elegant  general  appearance.  Sanderling  C.  alba  is  well  marked  above, 
but  has  immaculate  white  lower  underparts;  and  Purple  Sandpiper  C. 
maritima  is  obviously  dark  and  quite  uniform  above  and  invariably  feeds  on 
wave-splashed  rocks.  Bulf-brcastcd  Sandpiper  Tryngites  subruficollis  has 
beautifully  scalloped  upperparts  and  uniform  cheeks,  but  the  flanks  are 
unstreaked  and  it  never  wades  in  deep  water.  Juvenile  Curlew  Sandpiper  C. 
Jerruginea  has  more  subtly  scalloped  upperparts.  a prominent  white  super- 
cilium and  unmarked  flanks.  Juvenile  Knot  C.  canutus  has  thin  pale  fringes 
to  the  wing-coverts  and  scapulars,  but  the  feather  centres  are  mid-grey  and 
a clean  white  supercilium  is  always  apparent.  So,  is  it  a Dunlin  C.  a/pina? 
This  common  and  variable  species  has  numerous  races  and  states  of 
plumage  and  must  always  be  considered  seriously  when  one  is  confronted 
by  an  odd  Calidris.  It  can,  however,  be  eliminated  by  the  dark  streaks 
extending  right  along  the  flanks,  the  almost  total  absence  of  a supercilium 
and  the  portly  appearance.  So,  have  we  got  a rarity?  The  pale  fringes  to  the 
scapulars  and  w ing-coverts  really  are  striking  and  almost  form  the  long  pale 
lines  typical  of  Pectoral  Sandpiper  C.  melanotos,  but  the  bird  lacks  the 
sharply  demarcated  breast  band  and  unmarked  lower  underparts  of  that 
species.  So,  is  it  a Sharp-tailed  Sandpiper  C.  acuminata ? In  life,  that 
possibility  would  be  even  stronger,  our  bird  having  obvious  chestnut  on 
crown  and  foremantle.  The  adrenalin  is  really  pumping  now.  with  caution 
about  to  be  thrown  to  the  wind — but  hold  on!  The  golden  rule  of  rarity 
finding  is  ‘check  and  cross-check’,  especially  when  using  the  process  of 
elimination  to  identify  an  extreme  rarity.  There  is  more  to  a Sharp-tailed 
than  a Pectoral  Sandpiper  with  messy  underparts,  and.  on  reflection,  it  too 
can  be  excluded  by  the  lack  of  a striking  supercilium  and  by  the  underpart 
markings:  summer  adults  have  ventral  pointing  chevrons  on  the  flanks  and 
winter  adults  and  juveniles  have  these  unmarked. 

The  flaw  in  our  earlier  logic  is  simple:  birds  do  not  always  behave 
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Mystery  photographs 

typically.  Purple  Sandpipers  occasionally  find  themselves  in  the  ‘wrong’ 
habitat,  as  did  this  juvenile  photographed  by  M.  Rains  at  Cley,  Norfolk,  in 
August  1981.  The  combination  of  small  dark  streaks  along  the  flanks  to  the 
undertail-coverts,  uniform  head,  and  squat  portly  appearance  is  actually 
unique  to  this  species  and,  while  winter  adults  have  uniform  dark  slaty 
upperparts,  juveniles  exhibit  prominent  pale  edges  to  all  upperpart 
feathers,  with  some  chestnut  on  crown  and  foremantle.  A final  small  pointer 
is  the  tendency  for  the  closed  wings  to  fall  short  of  the  tail.  David  Britton 


32.  Mystery  photograph  64.  Identify  the  species.  Answer  next  month 


Notes 


Foot-slapping  by  Coots  During  1978,  at  reservoirs  and 
flooded  gravel-pits  in  Northamptonshire,  1 began  to 
notice  single  Coots  Fulica  atra  standing  on  mats  of  flooded 
vegetation  at  the  water’s  edge  and  slapping  the  Surface 
with  one  foot.  The  Coot  would  stand  hunched  and  slap 
regularly  and  deliberately  about  five  or  six  times,  the  noise 
carrying  across  land  for  at  least  100m.  Although  1 first 
noticed  this  behaviour  at  the  beginning  of  the  breeding 
season,  I have  observed  it  throughout  the  year.  It  became 
obvious  that,  as  it  was  always  triggered  by  the  approach  of 
a human  being,  it  served  as  a warning  to  other  Coots  of  possible  danger:  it 
can  be  likened  somewhat  to  foot-stamping  by  rabbits  Oryctolagus  cuniculus.  I 
have  not  yet  determined  whether  one  specific  individual  of  a group  ofCoots 
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feeding  at  the  water’s  edge  acts  as  a guard,  or  whether  it  is  the  Coot  nearest 
to  a suitable  slapping  area  that  reacts;  on  one  occasion,  however,  a Coot 
swam  towards  an  approaching  human  being,  hauled  itself  out  of  the  water, 
ran  to  a weed-patch  and  began  slapping.  P.  YV.  Richardson 

10  Bedford  Cottages , Great  Brington,  Northampton  SS74JE 

I errestrial  foot-slapping  on  the  nest  is  mentioned  in  BM  P volume  2.  although  its 
significance  is  not  known.  Dr  K.  L.  I,.  Simmons  has  commented  that  Mr  Richardson’s 
observations  appear  to  add  a new  dimension  to  the  foot-slapping  displa\  bv  this  species,  which 
is  also  performed  by  the  Moorhen  Gallinula  chloropus.  Eds 


Grey  Plovers  associating  with  inland  Golden  Plover  flocks  During  a 
study  of  Golden  Plovers  Pluuialis  apricaria  wintering  in  Buckinghamshire, 
we  twice  observed  Grey  Plovers  P.  squatarola  associating  with  them.  Both 
sites  are  at  least  90km  from  the  coast.  On  15th  December  1974,  near  Marsh 
Gibbon,  RJF  saw  a single  Grey  Plover  in  a permanent  pasture  held  with 
about  400  Golden  Plovers;  it  fed  on  the  periphery  of  the  flock  for  several 
minutes  and,  when  the  flock  flew  to  a nearby  field,  it  flew  with  them.  On 
19th  March  1979,  near  Bishopstone,  CEY  watched  two  Grey  Plovers 
feeding  for  about  15  minutes  in  a flock  of  103  Golden  Plovers  on  permanent 
pasture;  they  maintained  particularly  close  contact  with  a sub-group  of 
eight  Goldens  and  flew  in  the  middle  of  the  flock. 

I he  two  flocks  in  question  had  probably  arrived  in  the  area  very  shortly 
before:  the  first  record  came  at  a time  of  year  when  a major  influx  occurs 
( Bird  Study  26:  37-46);  the  second  was  shortly  after  a period  of  severe 
weather  during  which  no  large  flocks  of  Golden  Plovers  w ere  recorded  in 
the  study  area.  Alternatively,  perhaps  the  Grey  Plovers  were  passing  over 
and  were  attracted  to  a feeding  or  roosting  flock  of  Golden  Plovers. 

R.  J.  Fuller  and  G.  E.  Young 
British  Trust  for  Ornithology,  Beech  Grove,  Tring,  Hertfordshire  HP21  l.XR 

Dr  Michael  VV.  Pienkowski  has  commented  that  mixed  Golden  Plover-Grcv  Plover  flocks  do 
occur  in  coastal  areas.  Eds 


Supercilium  pattern  of  immature  Pectoral  Sandpiper  The  principal 
differences  between  the  Sharp-tailed  Sandpiper  Calidris  acuminata  and  the 
Pectoral  Sandpiper  C.  me/anotos  have  been  well  described  by  D.  J.  Britton 
(Brit.  Birds  73:  333-345).  The  distinctions  in  anterior  and  posterior 
supercilium  width  between  the  two  species  were  mentioned,  but  a subsid- 
iary difference  was  not  described:  the  supercilium  of  the  Pectoral  Sandpiper 
typically  forks  above  the  eye,  creating  a distinctly  divided  (even  striped) 
pattern  when  the  species  is  viewed  head-on.  Although  subdued  on  adults, 
this  pattern  is  frequently  prominent  on  immatures  and  is  well-illustrated  in 
Brit.  Birds  (68:  plate  44)  and  Birds  of  the  World  (3:  931).  A.  R.  Dean 

2 Charingworth  Road.  Solihull.  West  Midlands  B928HT 

D.  J.  Britton  has  commented  that  this  is  probably  a useful  character,  but  that,  as  in  the  case 
of  Little  Stint  C.  minuta  versus  Scmipalmated  Sandpiper  C.  pus  it  la.  it  may  not  be  diagnostic. 
Eds 
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Eye-ring  of  Sharp-tailed  Sandpiper  The  only  Sharp-tailed  Sandpiper 
Cat  id)  is  acuminata  that  I have  seen,  on  8th  May  1980,  in  Alaska,  had  a 
gleaming  white  eye-ring.  None  of  the  thousands  of  Pectoral  Sandpipers  C. 
melanotos  that  I have  observed  has  exhibited  this.  Photographs  in  D.  J. 
Britton’s  paper  (Brit.  Birds  73:  333-345,  plates  178-188)  depict  this  eye-ring 
on  Sharp-tailed  and  its  absence  on  Pectoral.  Examining  specimens  in  the 
Field  Museum  of  Natural  History,  Chicago,  I found  that  Pectoral  Sand- 
pipers have  an  off-white  or  buffy  eye-ring  that  does  not  contrast  with  the 
rest  of  the  head  colour.  Although  preparation  of  study  skins  sometimes 
damages  the  feathering  around  the  eye,  obscuring  noticeable  plumage 
marks,  in  life  the  difference  between  the  gleaming  white  eye-ring  of  Sharp- 
tailed and  the  dull  buff  one  of  Pectoral  is  marked  and  startling.  While 
recognising  the  risks  in  drawing  conclusions  from  a single  observation, 
further  held  investigation  may  confirm  the  validity  of  this  identification 
feature.  Gerald  Rosenband 

9444  Kedvale . Skokie . Illinois , i SA 

D.  J.  Britton  has  commented  as  follows:  ‘I  wish  l had  noticed  this!  Summer  adult  Sharp- 
tailed  clearly  exhibits  a pronounced  clean  pale  eye-ring,  especially  in  midsummer.  It  is  less 
striking  in  winter,  but  still  more  pronounced  than  in  Pectoral  (e.g.  the  original  print  o [Bril. 
Birds  73:  plate  185).  Juveniles  also  share  the  feature,  but  their  eyes  are  surrounded  by  so  much 
white  (cheeks  and  supercilia)  that  it  is  of  little  note.  I cannot,  however,  agree  that  Pectoral 
entirely  lacks  this  character:  an  eye-ring,  less  pronounced  than  Sharp-tailcd’s,  is  evident  in 
over  hall  the  photographs  1 have  consulted  (e.g.  Brit.  Birds  67:  plate  51  (juvenile);  68:  plate  44 
(juvenile);  73:  plate  178  (juvenile);  74:  plate  176  (adult)).  To  put  it  in  perspective,  I doubt  that 
this  character  would  have  produced  a speedier  identification  of  the  Sciliy  adult  Sharp-tailed 
(see  73:  plates  178-188).'  Eds 


Apparent  play  by  immature  Common  Gull  On  tfie  afternoon  of  29th 
March  1979,  at  Herriotts  Pool,  Chew  Valley  Lake,  Avon,  I watched  an 
immature  Common  Gull  Larus  cams  indulging  in  apparent  play  behaviour. 
It  was  carrying  a blackish  spherical  object  to  a height  of  about  10m  and 
then  allowing  it  to  fall.  Usually,  the  object  was  caught  before  it  reached  the 
water;  if  not,  the  gull  alighted  to  retrieve  it,  then  flew  up  to  repeat  the 
behaviour.  This  was  repeated  20  to  30  times  with  the  same  object,  and  then 
three  other  Common  Gulls  approached.  All  four  then  began  to  toy  with  an 
object  10cm  long,  probably  of  vegetable  origin,  in  the  same  way;  they 
appeared  to  lose  interest  and  alighted  on  the  bank  to  preen.  The  sky  was 
heavily  overcast  with  moderately  heavy  rain.  There  was  no  question  of  food 
items  being  involved,  although  the  flight  attitude  when  dropping  the  object 
closely  resembled  that  of  Herring  Gulls  L.  argentatus  dropping  shellfish  on 
the  shore.  Searching  British  Birds  since  1949  (vol.  42),  I found  references  to 
similar  apparently  purposeless  behaviour  by  the  following  species:  Black- 
headed Gull  L.  ridibundus  (44:  69-70;  46:  378);  Common  Gull  (46:  378); 
Lesser  Black-backed  Gull  L.Juscus  (57:  326-327);  Herring  Gull  (45:  74);  and 
Carrion  Crow  Conus  corone  (43:  333;  46:  378;  66:  400).  1).  Warden 

Centaur , Ham  Lane.  Bishop  Sutton.  Bristol  BS 18 4TZ 
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Identification  of  juvenile  Common,  Arctic  and  Roseate  Terns  There 
are  some  potentially  confusing  statements  in  the  chapter  on  ‘Field 
identification  ol  juvenile  Common,  Arctic  and  Roseate  Terns’  bv  P.  J. 
Grant  and  R.  E.  Scott  in  Frontiers  oj  Bird  Identification  ( 1980,  pages  96-100). 

The  leg  colour  ol  juvenile  Arctic  Tern  Sterna  paradisaea  is  described  as 
orange,  no  mention  being  made  of  the  black-legged  first-winter  colour.  Bv 
late  August,  young  Arctic  I erns  reaching  Norfolk  already  have  legs  rapidly 
darkening,  almost  a sooty-red  colour,  and  often  black-looking.  In  Sep- 
tember, most  legs  look  black.  1 he  statement  that  juvenile  Roseate  Tern 
■S.  dougallu  has  black  legs  unlike  the  juv  eniles  ol  the  other  two  species  would 
sway  people  towards  identifying  a dark-legged,  older  juvenile  or  first- 
winter  plumaged  Arctic  Tern  as  a Roseate. 

I he  upperparts  ol  juvenile  Arctic  Tern  are  described  as  ‘lacking  am 
strong  scaling,  being  virtually  uniform’.  In  fact,  they  tend  to  have  a broad- 
barred  appearance,  a feature  well  shown  in  M ystery  photograph'  57  {Brit. 
Birds  74:  345).  While  completely  different  from  the  pattern  of  juvenile 
Roseate,  it  does  have  some  similarities  to  that  of  the  mantle  of  juvenile 
Common  Tern  S.  hirundo.  J . B.  Kemp 

/ College  Farm.  Great  Massingham.  King's  Lynn.  Norfolk 


Common  Tern  feeding  by  wading  On  19th  May  1979.  at  Warsash. 
Hampshire,  I watched  a Common  Tern  Sterna  hirundo,  from  about  3()m.  as  it 
walked  about  on  the  shore  at  low  tide  and  picked  up  items  which  it 
swallowed.  For  at  least  five  minutes  it  behaved  in  this  way,  both  walking  on 
mud/shingle  and  wading  in  a pool  about  lem  deep.  I could  not  ascertain 
the  nature  of  the  food  it  was  taking,  but  there  were  many  very  small  fishes  in 
the  pool  and  numerous  small  invertebrates  within  the  total  area  of  about 
2 m X 2 m which  it  covered.  Another  Common  Tern  was  standing  less  than 
1 m away  and  34  others  were  standing  or  plunge-diving  along  the  shore. 
Eventually,  both  terns  by  the  pool  took  flight  and  started  fishing  with  the 
others  in  the  normal  manner.  I can  find  no  reference  to  Common  Terns 
picking  food  from  the  ground,  nor  to  their  wading  at  low  tide,  in  Britain. 

D.  A.  Christie 

119  Thornhill  Park  Road.  Thornhill.  Southampton  S02 HAT 


Field  characters  of  first-year  White-winged  Black  Terns  In  his  in- 
teresting note  describing  a tern  with  mixed  characters  of  Black  Chlidonias 
niger  and  White-winged  Black  Terns  C.  leucopterus  (Brit.  Birds  73:  223-225). 
Keith  Vinicombe  mentioned  the  lack  of  definitive  plumage  descriptions  for 
year-old  White-winged  Blacks.  Individuals  in  first-summer  plumage 
remained  in  northeast  Saudi  Arabia  from  May  to  August  1980.  up  to  three 
being  present  on  one  lagoon;  two  more  were  present  in  late  April  1981. 
They  did  not  resemble  the  individual  described  by  KY,  supporting  the  v iew 
that  that  was  a juvenile. 
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Fig.  1.  Impressions  of  immature  White-winged  Black  Terns  Chlidonias  leucoplerus,  Saudi 
Arabia,  1980-81.  Juvenile,  late  July  to  November  or  December  (left),  juvenile  moulting  to 
first-winter,  November  to  February  (centre),  and  first-summer,  late  April  to  August  {B.  ]. 

Grant,  based  on  sketches  by  Graham  Bundy) 

White-winged  Black  Terns  are  fairly  common  autumn  migrants  in  the 
coastal  zones  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  with  juveniles  predominating.  Most 
arrive  in  August  and  remain  until  early  February.  In  mid  November,  some 
juveniles  start  their  head  and  body  moult  to  first-winter  plumage  and  begin 
to  look  paler,  with  less  contrasting  dark  ‘saddles’  and  a faded,  whitish  panel 
on  the  coverts  of  the  inner  upperwing.  These  moulting  and  fading  juveniles 
can  often  be  seen  flying  with  winter-plumaged  adults;  some  retain  quite 
dark  areas  on  the  mantle  and  scapulars  throughout  the  period.  From  early 
February  through  March  and  in  most  of  April,  White-winged  Blacks 
become  unaccountably  scarce  in  the  region,  so  that  the  complete  sequence 
from  juvenile  to  first-winter  to  first-summer  plumage  cannot  be  followed. 
In  late  April,  there  is  an  influx  of  adults  in  summer  plumage  and  a small 
arrival  of  first-summers,  the  latter  sometimes  remaining  until  July  or 
August. 

The  first-summer  individuals  are  like  winter-plumaged  adults,  being 
essentially  pale  grey  above  and  white  below.  They  have  a variable  amount 
of  grey  about  the  head  and  cheeks;  most  have  a dark  patch  on  the  ear- 
coverts,  and  some  show  dark  grey  on  the  crown  and  nape.  As  on  juveniles, 
the  white  collar  around  the  hindneck  is  not  always  obvious;  it  is  usually  best 
seen  when  grounded  birds  anxiously  stretch  up  their  necks  when 
approached.  They  have  a variable  amount  of  dark-grey  on  the  primaries; 
sometimes,  this  extended  in  a dark,  almost  sooty,  wedge  along  the  leading 
edge  of  the  wing,  whereas  on  others,  the  primaries  looked  concolorous  with 
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the  rest  of  the  wing.  I he  most  striking  feature  on  the  upperwing  is  a dark 
bar  on  the  secondaries,  always  visible  in  flight  and  contrasting  with  the 
coverts  of  the  inner  upperwing.  The  rump  and  tail  usually  look  concolorous 
with  the  pale  grey  upperparts;  some  examples  have  slightly  darker  grey 
central  tail  feathers.  I wo  in  1980  showed  some  blackish  ‘smudges’  on  the 
underwing-coverts,  where  the  adult  is  strikingly  black  in  summer  plumage. 
Two  in  late  April  1981  had  a small  dark  area  at  the  forward  end  of  the 
mantle  extending  to  the  leading  edge  of  the  inner  upperwing,  but  not  as  far 
as  the  carpal  joint. 

Apparently  immature  (first-  or  second-summer)  Whiskered  Terns  C. 
hybridus,  resembling  adults  in  summer  plumage  with  sooty  caps  but  with 
whitish  underparts,  were  present  on  5th  June  and  from  18th  July  1980. 
\\  hen  seen  well,  the  bill  of  White-winged  Black  always  looks  shorter  and 
slighter  than  the  bill  of  the  flatter-crowned  Whiskered,  the  latter  often 
looking  ‘swollen’  at  the  base.  The  ‘facial  expression’  of  White-winged 
Black,  caused  by  the  head  pattern,  the  higher,  more  rounded  crown,  and 
the  neat-looking  black  bill,  is  reminiscent  of  winter-plumaged  Little  Gull 
Larus  minutus. 

I am  most  grateful  to  Peter  Grant  and  Keith  Yinicombe  for  commenting 
on  the  first  draft  of  this  note.  Grah  am  Bundy 

PO  Box  98,  BAC  Ltd,  Dhahran,  Saudi  Arabia 


Short-eared  Owl  apparently  feeding  on  snail  At  about  14.00  GMT  on 
13th  April  1979,  I watched  two  Short-eared  Owls  Asio  flammeus  hunting  over 
rough  ground  near  Pegwell  Bay,  Kent.  Both  stooped  frequently,  without 
much  apparent  success,  but,  when  one  dropped  suddenly  on  to  a stony 
bank  quite  near  me,  I carefully  approached  to  within  about  12m.  I could 
see  the  owl  was  feeding  on  a small  object.  When  I was  less  than  10m  away, 
the  ow  l flew  off;  I marked  both  the  precise  spot  and  the  actual  food  item, 
which  it  had  dropped  from  its  bill.  On  examination,  1 was  surprised  to 
discover  the  broken  remains  of  a snail  shell,  which  must  originally  have 
been  about  30mm  in  diameter;  it  was  not  completely  shattered,  as  are  those 
attacked  by  a Song  Thrush  Tardus  philomelos,  and  the  owl  had  clearly  been 
having  difficulty  in  smashing  it.  I can  find  no  mention  in  the  literature  of 
snails  as  a prey  of  any  owl  species.  Malcolm  J.  Palmer 

29  Hurst  Road.  Kennington,  Ashford,  Kent 


Swift  impaled  on  television  aerial  In  July  1973,  in  Corfu,  Greece,  while 
watching  a small  group  of  about  15  Swifts  Apus  apus  swooping  along  the 
narrow  streets  at  rooftop  height,  I was  most  surprised  when  one  suddenly 
flew  into  one  of  the  many  television  aerials  and  impaled  itself  on  the 
transverse  bars.  The  Swift  was  fixed  through  the  lower  thorax  or  upper 
abdomen,  the  force  of  the  impact  having  carried  it  several  centimetres  along 
the  bar;  it  flapped  its  wings  for  several  seconds  before  dying.  Dr  David  Lack 
( 1956,  Swifts  in  a Tower)  did  not  mention  any  similar  causes  of  mortality. 

Iain  H . Leach 
18  Burness  Avenue.  Allowav,  Ayr 
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Skylarks  feeding  on  bread  and  household  scraps  A few  days  after  Ken 
Osborne  informed  me  of  his  observations  of  30th  July  1978  {Brit.  Birds  74: 
98),  and  at  the  same  spot,  I saw  a member  of  the  public  throwing  chopped 
potato  dressed  with  salad  cream  over  the  fence  on  to  the  concrete  reservoir 
embankment.  After  a few  minutes,  a Skylark  Alauda  arvensis  appeared  with  a 
juvenile  and  started  to  peck  oil  pieces  of  potato,  which  it  fed  to  its  begging 
young.  Royston  K.  Coles 

12  Leonard  Road , Dunton  Green , Sevenoaks , Kent 

On  16th  May  1953,  on  Canvey  Island,  Essex,  1 saw  a Skylark  on  the 
sea-wall  near  some  houseboats,  carrying  a piece  of  bread.  When  I 
approached,  it  ran  along  the  wall  with  the  bread,  and  finally  carried  it  away 
in  flight.  On  17th  August  1974,  in  the  picnic  area  at  Grimes  Graves, 
Norfolk,  an  adult  Skylark  fed  a juvenile  with  bread  crumbs. 

R.  B.  Warren 
103  Larchcrojt  Road , Ipswich  IP1 6PQ 

I first  observed  adult  Skylarks  (of  both  sexes)  taking  bread  and  cake  during 
June  1970,  near  the  top  of  Cefn  Bryn,  Gower,  West  Glamorgan,  a site 
commonly  used  as  a viewing  point  by  motorists.  Several  of  the  larks  calmly 
walked  about  among  parked  ears,  picking  up  crumbs  in  such  a tame 
manner  that  I concluded  that  the  habit  was  well  established  long  before. 

David  G.  P.  Chatfield 
3 Cyncoed  Close , Dunvant , Swansea  SA2  7RS 

From  23rd  June  to  7th  July  195 1 , at  Crosby,  Liverpool,  up  to  three  Skylarks 
fed  in  my  garden,  a piece  of  waste  ground  on  the  edge  of  the  town  next  to 
open  country.  They  frequently  ate  and  took  away,  presumably  to  nestlings, 
bread  and  cheese  scraps;  one  was  once  seen  to  eat  a maggot  chrysalis  and  a 
piece  of  fried  black  pudding.  On  4th  January  1961,  following  a period  of 
heavy  frost  and  snow,  a Skylark  ate  bread  crumbs  in  the  same  garden,  now- 
cultivated.  During  a cold  spell  in  December  1962,  when  the  ground  was 
covered  with  frozen  snow,  up  to  five  Skylarks  fed  in  a new'  uncultivated 
garden  at  Formby,  Merseyside;  on  30th,  they  repeatedly  fed  on  bread 
crumbs  and  were  seen  pecking  at  lumps  of  bread.  They  visited  the  garden 
many  times  until  10th  March  1963  and  were  often  seen  pecking  at,  and 
sometimes  eating,  bread  crumbs.  D . J . Low 

25  Heatherways,  Freshfield,  Liverpool  137  7HL 

In  my  book  Birds  of  Town  and  Suburb  (1975),  I listed  23  species,  including 
Skylark,  which  I observed  eating  bread  in  the  outer  suburbs  of  London. 
The  Skylark  observations  include  one  present  daily  in  my  garden  at  Dollis 
Hill  during  5th-9th  January  1963  which  fed  on  bread  throughout  the 
period.  Eric  Simms 

21  Church  Street,  South  H’itham , Grantham , Lincolnshire 

The  Skylark’s  relatively  catholic  tastes  in  lood  and  occasional  exceptional  tameness  now 
seem  sufficiently  documented;  further  observations  will  be  filed  for  reference  but  not  published 
separately.  Eds 
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Identification  of  Pallas’s  Grasshopper  Warbler  I read  with  interest 
Alan  Kitson’s  comments  on  Pallas’s  Grasshopper  Warbler  Locustella 
certhiola  {Brit.  Birds  73:  398-399,  plates  203-204).  In  June  1980,  also  in 
Mongolia,  1 saw  and  photographed  (plate  52)  Pallas  s Grasshopper 
Warblers,  apparently  of  the  race  rubescens  ( Ibis  13:  301-332),  to  which 
K.  Williamson  (1968,  Identification  Jor  Ringers  I.  The  Genera  Cettia.  Locustella. 
Acrocephalus  and  Hippolais.  BIO  Field  Guide  No.  7)  suggested  the  British  and 
Irish  vagrants  belong.  1 hey  were  all  adults  in  spring  plumage,  sometimes 
in  atypically  exposed  situations,  and  were  readily  identifiable,  the  rufous 
rump  and  uppertail  and  the  very  pale  grey,  almost  white,  tips  to  the 
upperside  of  the  tail  being  quite  obvious.  A number  of  other  features 
combine  to  make  the  spring  adult  a much  more  strikingly  plumaged  bird 
than  the  literature,  and  especially  illustrations,  suggest.  In  shape  and 
manner,  the  warblers  were  clearly  of  the  genus  Locustella ; particularlv 
characteristic  was  the  rodent-like  habit  of  running  along  the  ground.  The 
cold,  greyish  buff  ground  colour  of  the  plumage,  however,  lacked  the  olive 
element  of  Grasshopper  Warbler  L.  naevia.  By  far  the  most  outstanding 
feature  was  the  supercilium  (so  obvious  in  Kitson's  photographs).  My  own 
impression  of  its  shape  and  extent  agrees  entirely  with  Kitson’s.  but  1 would 
describe  it  as  white  rather  than  bully  white  and  as  conspicuous  as  that  of 
Sedge  Warbler  Acrocephalus  schoenobaenus.  I also  agree  with  Kitson  that  this 
feature  effectively  rules  out  confusion  between  Pallas’s  Grasshopper 
Warbler  and  other  members  of  its  genus,  and  would  suggest  that  confusion 
is  possible  only  with  two  other  species:  Sedge  Warbler  and  Moustached 
Warbler  A.  melanopogon.  Pallas’s  Grasshopper  Warbler,  however,  lacks  the 
conspicuous  rusty  colour  so  characteristic  of  the  upperparts  of  Moustached 
and,  especially,  the  sooty  black  crown  and  very  dark  lores  and  ear-coverts  of 
that  species.  I considered  the  following  to  be  significant  plumage  characters 
of  Pallas’s  Grasshopper  Warbler: 

head  Besides  supercilium  (see  above),  crown  Ear-coverts  and  lores  at  least  as  dark  as  on 
darker  and  more  heavily  streaked  than  on  Sedge,  not  obvioush  streaked  in  distant 
Sedge,  especially  around  side  and  at  back,  view. 

with  paler,  apparently  unstreaked  forehead,  i.owkr  nape  Lower  nape  and  upper  back 


52.  Pallas's  Grasshopper  Warbler  Locustella  certhiola.  Mongolia.  June  1980  (.1/.  Demin I 
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area  verv  pale,  seemingly  unmarked  greyish- 
bulT.  creating  a well  marked  ‘shawl’,  con- 
trasting well  with  both  darker  mantle  and 
head,  giving  definite  capped  appearance. 
(Similar  unmarked  pale  area  sometimes 
present  on  Sedge  Warbler,  but  contrast 
between  it  and  mantle  and  head  does  not 
appear  as  great.) 

wing-coverts  Contrast  between  some  of 
wing-coverts  and  rest  of  the  generally 
medium  grey-brown  wing  very  striking. 
Primary  coverts  appear  virtually  black  in  the 
field,  creating  a conspicuous  black  spot  on 
the  wing,  especially  in  flight.  Greater  coverts 
also  appear  virtually  black,  but  with 
practically  white  fringes,  creating  striking 


line  of  scales  or  chequers  across  wing  (with 
much  the  same  effect  as  dark-centred,  pale- 
edged  median  coverts  of  Tawny  Pipit  Anlhus 
campeslris );  this  feature  may  also  extend  to 
some  of  the  median  coverts,  as  it  certainly 
does  to  inner  secondaries  and  tertials. 
Strikingly  pale,  almost  white,  outer  fringe  to 
second  and  probably  third  primary  feathers. 

underparts  Chin,  throat  and  upper  breast 
areas  striking  white,  forming  very  noticeable 
gorget  or  ‘apron’.  Similar  white  area  under 
tail,  forming  triangular-shaped  patch.  Rest 
of  underparts  pale,  seemingly  unmarked 
greyish-buff,  much  the  same  colour  as  shawl. 
Contrast  between  white  and  darker  areas 
very  marked. 


The  literature  seems  not  to  draw  attention  to  any  of  the  wing  features,  but 
the  last  two  points  noted  show  well  in  Kitson’s  photographs.  A number  of 
observers  and  reference  works  have  commented  on  elements  of  the  under- 
parts, but  none,  to  my  mind,  has  placed  the  required  degree  of  emphasis, 
nor  correctly  defined  the  areas.  M.  Densley 

60  SaJJron  Crescent,  Tickhill,  Doncaster 


Bullfinches  eating  flesh  During  severe  weather  in  January  and  February 
1979,  at  my  former  home  at  Hartest,  Suffolk,  a number  of  birds  visited  the 
open-fronted  glass  verandah  in  which  I provided  them  daily  with  food: 
household  scraps,  broken  corn  and  weed  seeds  scattered  on  the  floor,  and  a 
number  of  cooked  chicken  and  duck  carcases  and  other  bones  suspended 
from  the  roof.  A pair  of  Bullfinches  Pyrrhula  pyrrhula  fed  regularly  on  the 
seeds  but,  on  25th  January,  1 saw  the  female  clinging  to  one  of  the  carcases 
and  eating  the  flesh  with  evident  relish  for  some  20  minutes.  She  did  so 
again  the  next  day,  while  the  male  picked  up  and  ate  fragments  of  meat  that 
fell  to  the  ground.  Both  Bullfinches  fed  in  this  way  from  time  to  time  during 
the  next  week  or  two.  On  10th  February  I hung  up  a large  ham  bone. 
Within  a short  time  the  female  Bullfinch  was  clinging  to  it  and  eating  some 
of  the  meat;  she  repeated  this  behaviour  a few  days  later.  I can  find  no 
reference  in  the  literature  to  Bullfinches  eating  flesh,  apart  from  insects. 

William  H . Payn 
Nepturua,  Champs  Beulai,  Alderney,  Channel  Islands 
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Bird  topography  and  the  numbering  of  primaries  Many  of  the 
‘specialised  structural  or  plumage  features  of  certain  species  or  families’ 
which  you  have  decided  (Brit.  Birds  74:  239)  not  to  include  in  your  charts  of 
bird  topography  (74:  240-241)  are  excellently  illustrated  in  the  section 
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(2.19)  on  Bird  I opography’  in  J.  E.  Pemberton  (1980,  Birdwatcher’s  Year- 
book 1981).  Reference  to  these  charts — which  could,  1 think,  have  usefully 
been  made  by  you  brings  me  to  the  main  subject  of  this  correspondence: 
the  numbering  of  primaries.  B\  B numbers  primaries  from  the  carpal  joint 
outwards  (descendently).  1 his  conforms  with  the  practice  adopted  bv  B\\  P 
(1.  34).  In  contrast,  British  Birds  (or  its  contributors)  seem  to  number 
primaries  ascendantly.  Standardisation  of  this  feature  seems  to  me  at  least 
as  desirable  as  standardisation  of  those  potentially  confusing  aspects  of  bird 
topography  (e.g.  head-stripes,  wing-coverts)  dealt  with  bv  vou  (74:  239- 
242). 

I urge  you  to  use  descendent  numbering  of  primaries  in  future  in  vour 
journal,  for  the  sake  of  standardisation.  On  this  important  point,  mav  I 
remind  you  of  K.  Williamson  (1968,  Identification  for  Ringers  1:  7)?  Either 
way,  I feel  British  Birds  should  state  whether  primaries  are  to  be  numbered 
ascendantly  or  descendently  in  contributions  to  it.  Michael  J.  Earp 

63  Ivinghoe  Road.  Bushev  Heath.  Hertfordshire  II  'D23SU 

9 her  e is  a valid  case  in  favour  of  both  methods  of  primarv  numbering.  The  main  points  in 
favour  of  ascendant  (inwards)  numbering  are  that  it  is  alreadv  so  firtnh  entrenched  as  the 
most  convenient  method  of  describing  wing-formulae  in  almost  all  in-the-hand  identification 
literature  that  it  would  be  unwise  and  confusing  to  recommend  change:  and.  for  field  identifi- 
cation literature  and  field  description  purposes,  it  is  a more  simple  rule  to  refer  alwavs  to  the 
outermost  large  (non-vestigial)  primary  as  the  1st  (use  of  descendent  numbering  would 
demand  prior  knowledge  as  to  whether  the  species  is  one  with  nine,  ten  or  eleven  large 
primaries  before  it  could  be  decided  whether  the  outer  primarv  is  the  9th.  10th  or  1 1th).  The 
case  in  favour  of  descendent  (outwards)  numbering  mainlv  embraces  the  fact  that,  in  all  but  a 
few  species,  the  moult  and  replacement  of  the  primaries  takes  place  in  an  orderlv  sequence 
outwards  from  the  centre  of  the  wing,  and  it  is  logical  that  the  numbering  of  the  primaries 
should  follow  this  sequence.  I hus.  this  method  is  usualh  used  in  the  literature  on  moult,  in 
recording  the  state  of  moult  of  an  indiv  idual  bird,  and  in  standardised  detailed  structure 
descriptions  which  do  not  necessarily  involv  e important  identification  characters  as  in  fill  W 
In  our  view,  the  imposition  of  one  or  other  method  as  standard  would  be  pointless,  as  it  would 
be  unlikely  to  gain  universal  acceptance.  Indeed,  we  believe  there  is  merit  in  retaining  both 
methods,  one  or  the  other  to  be  used  as  appropriate  to  the  subject.  F.os 


Team  twitching  I am  fascinated,  and  appalled,  by  the  emergence  of  the 
concept  of  team  twitching  (Brit.  Birds  74:  358).  What  are  the  rules,  and  who 
sets  them?  Does  every  member  of  a team  hav  e to  see  each  bird  (or  at  least 
delude  himself  that  he  has),  or  is  it  enough  for  one  member  of  a team  to  see  a 
species?  If  one  member  alone  is  enough,  how  far  apart  can  members  of  the 
same  team  be?  Can  they  be  on  opposite  sides  of  the  same  field?  The  same 
wood?  Can  one  be  in  the  Scillies.  another  on  Fair  Isle?  How  many  members 
can  a team  have?  If  I nominate  a team  of  eight,  with  members  in  England, 
the  Camargue,  Kenya.  Nepal,  Siberia,  California.  Brazil,  and  New 
Zealand,  shall  I be  able  to  claim  a new  record  of,  say,  700  species  in  one 
day?  (Come  to  that,  must  the  day  begin  and  end  at  the  same  absolute  time 
for  all  team  members?)  Clearly,  the  whole  thing  is  ridiculous,  and  you  do 
birdwatching  a disservice  by  giving  publicity  to  such  artificial  achieve- 
ments. (To  justify  it  as  'fun'  is  valid  only  as  long  as  restraint  and  self- 
discipline  are  in  evidence — concepts  that  many  of  your  readers  will  feel 
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have  long  since  vanished  from  the  twitching  scene.)  How  long  before  we 
have  ‘'Twitch  of  the  Day’  on  BBC  1 on  Saturday  nights?  Stephen  Harvey 

18  Peverells  Road,  Chandler's  Ford.  Hampshire  S05 2 AT 

Record  birdwatches  Isn’t  it  about  time  British  Birds  ceased  providing 
space  (and  prestige)  to  the  nonsensical  pastime  of  twitching/birding/listing 
or  whatever  you  call  it,  but  what  is  in  essence  simply  the  crude  pursuit  of 
birds  for  the  purposes  of  one-upmanship?  Who  wants  to  know,  for  heaven’s 
sake,  what  so-and-so’s  personal  ‘score’  is?  Who  honestly  cares  how  many 
species  it  is  possible  to  see  in  one  day?  Does  it  really  matter  to  anyone  with  a 
genuine  concern  tor  ornithology  that  so-and-so  had  a trial  run  with  so-and- 
so  to  see  if  together  they  couldn’t  ‘score’  more  than  X number  of  species 
before  breakfast?  Does  all  this  chasing  about  the  countryside  advance  one 
iota  the  frontiers  of  our  collective  understanding  of  birds?  Of  course  it 
doesn’t. 

Indeed,  if  the  recent  River-W 'arbler-in-Norfolk  affair  is  anything  to  go 
by,  I should  imagine  the  whole  business  of  twitching,  etc.,  etc.  to  be 
positively  counter-productive  so  far  as  the  general  well-being  and  con- 
servation of  birdlife  are  concerned.  The  undignified  spectacle  of  adult 
human  beings  struggling  with  each  other  for  a mere  glimpse  of  this  rare  bird 
would  have  been  quite  amusing  if  the  effects  were  not  so  awful.  The 
destruction  of  crops  and  the  damage  done  to  farm  property  was  probably 
quite  enough  to  put  off  for  ever  any  conservation  minded  farmer  who  might 
have  been  considering  turning  over  some  spare  corner  of  his  acreage  to 
undisturbed  vegetation  for  the  encouragement  of  wildlife.  If  this  is  the  way 
‘birdwatchers’  (the  general  public  isn’t  given  to  drawing  nice  distinctions 
between  ornithologists  and  twitchers,  but  lump  them  all  together  under  this 
generic  term)  are  seen  to  behave,  and  if  I were  a farmer,  I know  that  the  last 
thing  I would  want  on  my  farm  would  be  any  surplus  natural  cover  that 
might  tempt  a rare  bird  to  pay  me  a visit! 

If  these  people  wish  to  go  scurrying  about  the  land  accumulating  ‘ticks’ 
for  their  ‘lists’,  one  obviously  cannot  prevent  them,  but  British  Birds  really 
shouldn't  be  seen  to  be  giving  any  attention  at  all  to  a group  of  individuals 
whose  antics  are  beginning  to  cause  widespread  offence  and  give  the  name 
‘birdwatcher’  a bad  smell.  James  \\  ii.de 

35  Wit  ton  Court,  1 1 it  ton  Street,  Taunton.  Somerset  TAI BJR 

We  regard  twitching  as  a perfectly  acceptable  form  of  entertainment,  provided  that  no 
disturbance  or  harm  comes  to  bird,  habitat  or  human  beings;  it  is  non-productive,  but  so  is  the 
watching  of  tennis  at  Wimbledon.  Birdwatchers  are.  in  our  view,  entitled  to  gain  their  pleasure 
from  birds  b\  merely  watching  them,  by  listing  them  or  by  studying  them.  British  Birds  is  aimed 
largely  at  those  who  study  birds,  but  we  do  recognise  other  interests  and  do  devote  some  of  our 
space  to  items  which  will  interest  or  amuse  those  who  take  their  birds  somewhat  less  seriouslv. 

\\  e do  not  condone  the  occasional  instances  ol  disgraceful  behaviour  at  the  sites  of  rare  birds 
(as  our  forthcoming  Editorial  on  this  subject  will  make  clear),  but  twitching — trav  elling  long 
distances  to  see  rare  birds  found  by  other  people — and  listing — the  recording  and  counting  of 
the  numbers  of  species  seen  at  defined  localities  or  in  defined  time  periods — are  both,  in  our 
opinion,  legitimate  and  harmless  lorms  of  entertainment.  On  occasions,  listing  can  be  posi- 
tively beneficial,  as  in  the  case  of  sponsored  birdwatches  (for  example,  over  £3,000  was  raised 
lor  wildlife  charities  by  the  two  rival  teams  from  Country  I.i/e  and  the  Fauna  and  Flora 
Preservation  Society,  as  we  reported  in  ‘News  and  comment’,  Brit.  Birds  74:  358).  Eds 
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THE  BREEDING-HABITS  OF  THE  CORN-BUNTING  (AS  OBSERVED  IN  SUSSEX:,  WITH  SOME  NOTES  ON  ITS 

song,  cries  and  general  deportment.  1 have  on  divers  occasions  watched  a male  amorously 
pursuing  several  females  seriatim , and  actually  tread  two  in  succession.  These 
females  have  forthwith  returned  to  nests,  all  of  which  have  been  at  least  tolerably  close 
together.  Here  again,  though,  that  demon  called  'doubt'  creeps  in.  l or  the  male  is  of  a 
peculiarly  erotic  temperament,  and  would  doubtless  pay  court  to  the  wife  of  am  of  his  fellows 
temporarily  absent,  and  ot  course  it  cannot  be  said  quite  dejinilely  that  cocks  belonging  to  the 
(extra)  covered  females  in  point  were  not  in  being  somewhere.  Even  as  the  matter  stands  it  is 
interesting,  but  a great  deal  ol  lurther  investigation  is  required  before  it  can  fearlessly  be 
asserted  that  this  species  is  sometimes  polygamous  . . . When  reallv  courting  the  male  ...  is  a 
most  ardent  wooer.  Consequently,  he  loses  no  chance  ol  pestering  the  female  with  amorous 
attentions.  Even  when  she  is  oil  incubated  eggs,  he  will  not  always  leav  e her  alone,  though  in 
some  cases  it  is  obvious  that  he  merely  wishes  to  drive  her  back  to  duty.  At  such  times  she  often 
does  her  best  to  avoid  his  onslaught,  being  then  for  so  ‘heavy  a species  distinctlv  quick  and 
resourc'd ul  of  movement.  She  will,  for  instance,  just  when  the  male  is  up  with  her,  suddenly  fall 
Hat  to  the  ground.  I he  pursuer,  ol  course,  then  shoots  along  over  her,  thwarted  lor  the  nonce  at 
any  rate.  1 he  male  is  also  persistent  at  chasing  oil  intruding  and  perhaps  intending  Lotharios.' 
John  Walpoi.e-Bond.  (Brit.  Birds  25:  292-300,  March  1932) 
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SPECIAL  PRE- 
PUBLICATION 
OFFER 

‘Gulls:  a guide  to  identification’  The  series  ‘Field  identification  of  west 
Palearctic  gulls’  by  P.  J.  Grant  is  being  published  as  a book  by  T.  & A.  D. 
Poyser  Ltd.  As  the  material  originally  appeared  in  British  Birds . the 
publishers  have  agreed  that  subscribers  should  have  the  opportunity  to 
purchase  this  book  at  a special  prepublication  price  available  only  to  BB 
readers. 

The  new  book  will  have  a revised  text  of  approximately  150  pages  plus  a 
128-page  section  of  over  370  photographs,  including  many  new  ones 
obtained  since  the  BB  papers.  The  price  on  publication  in  June  1982  will  be 
£12.00,  but  you  can  order  a copy  now  for  £10.60  (post  free  in  UK.  and  Eire; 
add  5()p  for  rest  of  world).  Orders  must  reach  BB  before  4th  June  1982  to 
qualify  for  the  prepublication  price.  Copies  of  the  book  will  be  despatched 
on  or  before  publication  day. 
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Send  your  order,  your  name  and  address  and  your  cheque  or  postal  order 
for  £10.60  per  copy  (payable  to  British  Birds  Ltd)  to:  Gulls  Special  Oiler, 
Fountains,  Park  Lane,  Blunham,  Bedford  MK44  3NJ. 

Christmas  puzzles  T he  winner  of  the  competition  on  page  vii  ol  the 
December  1981  issue  was  Ian  G.  Jackson  of  Ballynahinch,  Co.  Down, 
whose  name  was  drawn  from  the  77  correct  entries  received. 

The  answers  to  the  two  puzzles  were:  ( 1 ) Buzzard,  and  (2)  Top  shell  on 
the  bookcase  in  a vase  (composed  of  the  appropriate  letters  from  Stonechat, 
Scops  Owl,  Shelduck,  Bullfinch,  Long-tailed  Skua,  Bluethroat,  Little 
Grebe,  Woodcock,  Blackcap,  Pheasant,  Eider,  Barnacle  Goose,  Olivaceous 
Warbler  and  Serin). 


Requests 


Photographs  of  rarities  and  recent 
occurrences  We  are  always  very  glad  to  be 
able  to  publish  photographs  of  rare  birds 
seen  in  Britain  and  Ireland,  either  in  the 
annual  'Report  on  rare  birds’  or  in  ‘Recent 
reports’;  to  be  included  in  the  latter  feature, 
we  need  black-and-white  prints,  which  must 
be  available  at  the  editorial  office  by  the  8th 
of  the  month  following  the  occurrence. 
Although  high-quality  conversion  to  black- 
and-white  from  colour  transparencies  is 
expensive,  we  are  prepared  to  undertake  this 

53  & 54.  Juvenile  Red-rumped  Swallow Hirundo  daurica  and 
first-year  Yellow-billed  Cuekoo  Coccvzus  americanus . St  illy, 
( )cu )bcr  1 98( ) ( Roger  Tidman ) . 
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for  a selection  of  the  best  and  most  interesting  of  the  year’s  photographs  of  rarities;  with  an 
appropriate  original,  results  from  colour  transparencies  can  (as  shown  bv  Roger  Tidman’s  two 
photographs  included  here,  plates  53  & 54)  often  approach  those  from  black-and-white 
originals.  Even  colour  prints  can  sometimes  be  used,  so  we  do  welcome  submission  of  these. 
C.olour  transparencies  must  be  originals  (which  will  be  returned  after  use).  Prints  are  especi- 
ally welcomed,  however,  since  they  are  so  useful  for  our  reference  files  as  well  as  for  possible  use 
in  the  journal.  As  well  as  major  rarities,  we  also  welcome  photographs  of  other  species  which 
may  be  ‘in  the  news’  (e.g.  YVaxwings  or  Little  Stints  during  an  invasion,  a wintering  Blackcap, 
a passing  Sooty  Shearwater).  Good  photographs  ol  ‘difficult’  species  are  also  verv  useful,  for 
use  as  ‘Mystery  photographs'  both  in  the  journal  and  in  our  competitions  at  conferences. 

We  thank  the  many  photographers  who  have  helped  us  in  the  past,  and  appeal  for  an 
increasing  flow  of  suitable  photographs.  While  duplicate  transparencies  and  extra  prints  of 
rarities  should  be  supplied  with  records  for  circulation  to  the  Rarities  Committee  (send  to 
M.  J.  Rogers,  195  Vicarage  Road,  Sunbury-on-Thames,  Middlesex  T\v  16 7TP),  please  send  all 
original  transparencies  and  prints  for  use  in  the  journal  to  Dr  J.  T.  R.  Sharrock.  Fountains. 
Park  Lane,  Blunham,  Bedford  MK44:iNj. 


Cirl  Bunting  survey  All  records  of  Girl  Buntings  Emberiga  cir/us  in  Britain  during  March  to 
September  1982  are  required  for  a complete  census  of  this  decreasing  species  (see  pages 
105-108)  being  organised  by  H.  P.  Sitters  for  the  BTO.  Special  ‘survey  cards’  are  also 
available.  If  you  are  not  already  in  touch  w ith  your  regional  organiser,  please  write  to  H.  P. 
Sitters,  Whistley  House,  Ax  town  Lane,  Yelverton,  Plymouth,  Devon  PL206BL‘ 


News  and  comment 


Bob  Spencer  and  Mike  Everett 

Opinions  expressed  in  this  feature  are  not  necessarily  those  of ‘British  Birds' 


Poland  The  Poles  are  one  of  the  important 
ornithological  nations  in  Europe,  with  a fine 
record  of  international  co-operation.  Their 
imaginative  ‘Operation  Baltic’  seeks  to  track 
the  NE-SW  passage  of  passerine  migrants 
through  the  Baltic  basin  and  has  the  co- 
operation of  several  neighbouring  Baltic 
states.  The  specialist  journal  The  Ring  was 
founded  by  a Pole — the  late  Professor 
Rydzewski — and  is  still  published  from 
Poland.  In  the  organisational  field,  Poland 
provides  one  of  the  joint  secretaries  of  the 
International  Bird  Census  Committee  and  a 
vice  president  of  Euring — the  European 
LInion  for  Bird  Ringing.  We  hope  that  our 
many  colleagues  in  Poland  are  safe  and  well, 
and  trust  that  the  lines  of  communication  will 
soon  be  re-opened. 

Trevor  J.  Hallam  Many  will  be  saddened 
by  the  news  ofTrevor  Hallam's  tragic  death 
on  Christmas  Day  1981.  Trevor  was  killed  by 
a motor  vehicle  whilst  out  running  in 


Bahrain.  During  his  seven-year  stay  in  the 
country,  he  founded  the  Bahrain  Natural 
History  Society  and  edited  the  publication 
Wildlife  in  Bahrain.  He  was  an  active 
birdwatcher  and  ringer,  contributing 
enormously  to  the  knowledge  of  the  island’s 
avifauna.  Several  years  ago.  he  embarked 
upon  a ringing  programme  involving  the 
White-cheeked  Tern,  and,  more  recently,  the 
Sooty  Falcons  breeding  in  the  Bahrain 
archipelago.  It  was  his  intention  to  return  to 
the  L nited  Kingdom  in  August  1982  w ith  his 
wife  Barbara  and  son  Peter,  to  live  in  their 
house  on  Holy  Island.  Northumberland. 
Trevor  will  be  sorely  missed  by  all  those  who 
knew  him.  and  the  Middle  East  ornithologi- 
cal world  is  poorer  for  his  absence. 
(Contributed  by  Dr  Mike  Hill  and  Tom 
Xightingale.  Bahrain  XHS) 

Jim  Hall  As  nearly  80%  of  the  land  surface 
of  Great  Britain  is  devoted  to  agriculture, 
what  happens  on  farmland  must  have  a 
profound  effect  on  the  well-being  of  our  bird 
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populations,  and  hence  be  of  vital  concern  to 
all  birdwatchers.  One  man  lor  whom  that 
concern  has  become  a way  of  life  is  Jim  Hall, 
first  full-time  adviser  to  the  Farming  and 
Wildlife  Advisory  Group.  When  Jim  retired 
recently — and  it  is  only  a partial  retirement 
in  that  he  is  continuing  on  a part-time  basis 
— he  was  able  to  look  back  over  a decade  in 
which,  largely  thanks  to  his  unflagging 
enthusiasm  and  leadership,  the  FWAG  had 
become  firmly  rooted  throughout  the 
country.  At  an  informal  ceremony,  Jim’s 
colleagues  on  FWAG  presented  him  with  a 
Lapwing  modelled  in  silver,  the  plaque  on 
which  reads:  ‘To  Jim  Hall,  in  recognition  of 
his  untiring  efforts  to  reconcile  modern 
farming  with  the  conservation  of  wildlife  and 
landscape.'  W ell  done,  Jim! 

Cold  weather  shooting  ban  A press  release 
from  the  Department  of  the  Environment 
dated  6th  February  1980  announced  that  the 
government  had  accepted  new  guidelines  for 
the  introduction  of  bans  on  the  shooting  of 
wildfowl  during  severe  weather.  The  guide- 
lines referred  to  were  the  work  of  an  ad  hoc 
working  party  consisting  of  both  shooting 
and  conservation  interests,  and  the  objective 
system  devised  depended  on  the  ground  con- 
dition (frost  or  snow)  at  13  selected  estuaries 
on  14  consecutive  mornings. 

This  winter  provided  the  first  test  of  the 
system  and,  as  a Guardian  writer  put  it,  ‘The 
Environment  Secretary,  Mr  Michael  Hesel- 
tine,  risked  the  disfavour  of  some  of  the  Con- 
servative Party’s  traditional  supporters  by 
banning  the  shooting  of  all  wildlowl  for  the 
next  fortnight.'  W e understand  that  pressure 
from  MPs  sympathetic  to  the  British  Field 
Sports  Society  caused  Mr  Heseltine  to  defer 
action  briefly,  but  that  the  British  Associa- 
tion for  Shooting  and  Conservation  (formerly 
W AGB1)  lived  up  to  its  new  title  by  urging 
the  introduction  of  the  ban. 

The  ironic  thing  is  that,  when  the  ban 
expired  on  5th  January,  Scotland  was  experi- 
encing conditions  even  more  severe  than 
when  the  ban  was  introduced.  A Scottish  ban 
was,  however,  reintroduced  at  midnight  on 
10th  January,  and,  following  seven  days  of 
severe  weather  in  England  and  W ales,  a ban 
came  back  into  force  there  too  at  midnight  on 
12th. 

Dead  wild  birds  Ian  Galbraith,  head  of  the 
Sub-department  of  Ornithology  at  the 
Natural  History  Museum,  is  appealing  for 
help.  He  writes:  ‘The  national  research 
collections  need  more  specimens  of  nearly 


every  species,  especially  for  the  preparation 
of  skeletons  and  specimens  for  dissection. 
Birds  picked  up  dead  on  roads  and  elsewhere 
are  suitable  unless  badly  damaged,  even  if 
they  are  not  very  fresh.  Further  information 
and  advice  can  be  obtained  from  the  Sub- 
department of  Ornithology,  British  Museum 
(Natural  History),  1 ring,  Hertfordshire  HP2S 
o.\F;  telephone  044  282  4181. 

New  reserves  in  Italy  Habitat  reports  that 
another  20,000 ha  have  been  added  to  the 

29.000  ha  of  wetlands  in  the  province  of 
Emilio-Romagna  already  designated  as 
being  of  international  significance.  The 
49,000ha  represent  one-quarter  of  all  Italy’s 
wetlands.  Protected  under  the  terms  of  the 
Ramsar  Gonvention,  between  50,000  and 

100.000  birds  have  been  counted  there  in 
winter. 

Bird-catching  in  Belgium  Gontrary  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Bern  Gonvention  and  of  the 
Brussels  Directive,  authorisation  was  given 
last  autumn  for  the  capture  of 60,000  birds  to 
supply  the  needs  of  bird,  breeders  and  song- 
bird enthusiasts  in  the  Walloon  and  Flemish 
regions.  This  may  be  a fraction  of  the  toll 
which  used  to  be  taken  in  former  years,  but  it 
is  still  very  disappointing  that  the  regulations 
can  be  breached  on  so  large  a scale. 

Hope  for  Mauritius  Kestrel  The 

American  expert,  Stanley  Temple,  writing  in 
Endangered  Birds , describes  how  at  one  time 
the  population  of  the  Mauritius  Kestrel  Falco 
punctatus  was  reduced  to  six  individuals,  of 
which  two  were  in  captivity.  The  Mauritius 
Kestrel  is  a cavity-nesting  species,  occupying 
holes  in  either  trees  or  caves,  or  crevices  in 
cliffs.  Gliff-nesting  individuals  can  be  dis- 
tinguished by  the  worn  state  of  their  tails, 
even  after  death,  and  an  examination  of 
museum  skins  indicates  that,  during  this 
century,  there  has  been  a behavioural  shift 
towards  tree  nesting.  Unfortunately,  the 
tree-nesting  habit  is  ‘unadaptive’,  placing 
the  breeding  birds  at  the  mercy  of  the 
introduced  macaques  A lacaca  irus , which  are 
extremely  efficient  at  locating  the  nests  and 
destroying  the  eggs.  In  1974,  one  pair  of  the 
kestrels  nested  on  a basalt  cliff  and  raised 
three  young.  This  was  probably  the  first  suc- 
cessful nesting  for  several  years.  Two  of  the 
young  subsequently  paired,  and,  being  im- 
printed on  cliffs,  nested  successfully  on 
another  cliff;  while  the  adults  continued  to 
occupy  their  new,  secure  site.  At  the  time  of 
Temple’s  report,  the  wild  population  had 
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risen  from  fouy  to  12.  Thus,  although  the 
numbers  are  still  frighteningly  low,  there  are 
good  grounds  for  optimism. 

Swans  and  anglers  An  important  report 
has  recently  been  published  by  the  Nature 
Conservancy  Council  entitled  Lead  Poisoning 
in  Swans.  The  report,  based  on  an  18-month 
investigation,  reveals  that  lead  poisoning 
caused  the  deaths  of  39.2%  of  the  corpses 
examined  and  suggests  that  probably 
between  2,700  and  3,500  swans  die  each  year 
in  England  alone  as  a result  of  swallowing 
fishing  weights.  Fortunately,  the  problem  is 
not  severe  in  Scotland. 

The  report  urges  that  the  use  of  lead 
weights  should  be  voluntarily  phased  out  by 
anglers  over  the  next  five  years,  and  calls  for 
the  establishment  of  fishing-free  zones  in 
certain  problem  areas,  notably  on  the  Avon 
at  Stratford  and  on  the  Thames  around 
Reading. 

The  executive  director  of  the  National 
Anglers'  Council  was  a member  of  the 
working  party  which  conducted  the  study,  so 
there  is  hope  for  the  future.  He  said,  however, 
that  anglers  would  continue  to  use  lead 
weights  until  a satisfactory  alternative  can  be 
found.  The  report,  which  costs  £ 1.50  plus  75p 


p&p,  can  be  obtained  from  the  NCC  Inter- 
pretive Branch.  Attingham  Park,  Shrews- 
bury SY4 ITU 

Mistaken  identity  A distinguished  north- 
ern ornithologist  was  asked  by  the  police  to 
identify  a collection  of  eggs  which,  it  was 
suspected,  had  been  stolen.  Among  the  col- 
lection were  a number  which  the  orni- 
thologist had  no  hesitation  in  identifying  as 
Peregrine  eggs.  The  police  took  the  collection 
away,  but  later  telephoned  to  say  that  they 
were  not  Peregrine  eggs.  Not  unnaturally,  for 
he  is  a field  man,  our  hero  defended  the  cor- 
rectness of  his  identification.  Nevertheless, 
when  the  police  subsequently  brought  the 
eggs  back  for  further  examination,  he  had  to 
acknowledge  his  mistake.  They  were  skillullv 
painted  forgeries!  As  he  wryly  remarked,  it  is 
not  a crime  to  be  found  in  possession  of  forged 
eggs. 

Young  Ornithologists  of  the  Year  The 

presentation  of  the  awards  to  the  1981 
winners  (see  page  44)  was  made  at  the  RSPB 
headquarters  at  The  Lodge,  Sandy,  Bedford- 
shire. on  18th  December  1981  (plate  55). 
This  annual  competition  will  again  be  run  by 
the  YOC  and  sponsored  bv  British  Birds  in 
1982. 


55.  Young  Ornithologists  of  the  Year  in  the  grounds  of  The  Lodge  after  presentation  ol  their 
awards:  left  to  right,  Janet  Bower  (senior  winner),  Matthew  Tostevin  (intermediate  winner). 
JTRS,  Miranda  Wade  (junior  winner)  and  Peter  Holden  (YOC  National  Organiser); 

December  1981  (Neill  Burrow  Photography) 
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Cleaning  our  rivers  A report  on  this 
subject  is  not  so  encouraging.  In  a publica- 
tion entitled  River  Quality:  the  1980  Survey  and 
Future  Outlook,  the  authors  indicate  that  the 
high  investment  of  the  early  1970s,  which 
made  possible  such  dramatic  improvements 
in  certain  well-known  black-spots,  is  no 
longer  possible  in  times  of  financial 
stringency.  Today,  ‘there  is  no  prospect  of 
resources  available  lor  investment  being 
shifted  to  this  area  from  the  priority  tasks  of 
maintaining  existing  water  supply  and 
sewerage  systems.’  You  get  what  you  can  pay 
for,  and  it  seems  that  some  years  may  pass 
before  another  river  can  be  ‘transformed’. 
The  report  is  available,  price  £5.30  inclusiv  e 
of  p&p,  from  the  National  W ater  Council,  1 
Queen  Anne’s  Gate,  London  s\VlH  <)B  l 

Hertfordshire  atlas  The  long-awaited  The 
Hertfordshire  Breeding  Bird  Atlas,  compiled  by 
Chris  Mead  and  Ken  Smith,  with  illustra- 
tions by  Kevin  Baker,  is  due  to  be  published 
on  31st  May  1982.  Anyone  with  an  interest  in 
atlas  projects,  as  well  as  all  Hertfordshire 
birdwatchers,  will  obviously  wish  to  own  a 
copy.  There  is  a special  pre-publication  offer 
of  £3. 50  + 50p  p&p  (full  price  will  be  £5.00  + 
50p):  send  your  name,  address  and  a cheque 
(payable  to  HBBA),  to  arrive  before  31st 
March  1982  for  reduced  rate,  to  Hertford- 
shire Bird  Atlas,  c/o  4 Beaconsfield  Road, 
Tring,  Hertfordshire  HP23  4DP. 


New  public  image?  Observed  recently 
when  engaged  in  winter  atlas  fieldwork, 
Barry  Nightingale  and  I were  asked  the 
intended-to-be-knowledgeable-and-rhetorical 
question  ‘You  two  twitters  are  you?’ 
Momentarily  nonplussed,  our  hesitation  was 
taken  as  a denial,  whereupon  we  were 
accused,  ‘You  are  ornithologists,  aren't  you?’ 
This  we  could  acknowledge.  But  has  a new 
term  now  been  coined?  ‘Anvone  for  twitting?’ 

(JTRS) 

New  head  of  Biological  Records  Centre 

The  BRC,  based  at  Monks  Wood  Experi- 
mental Station  near  Huntingdon,  collects 
and  stores  distributional  data  on  all  groups  of 
Britain’s  animals  and  plants  and  periodically 
produces  the  dot-distribution  atlases  to 
which  many  of  us  first  of  all  contribute  and 
then  later  refer.  Dr  Franklyn  Perring, 
co-editor  of  Flora  of  the  British  Isles  (1962), 
who  is  now  General  Secretary  of  the  Royal 
Society  for  Nature  Conservation,  was 
succeeded  as  head  of  the  BRC  by  John 
Heath,  editor  of  the  mammoth  1 1-volume 
work  The  Moths  and  Butterflies  oj  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  ( 1976-  ),  of  which  volumes  1 and 

9 have  been  published  so  far.  Although 
continuing  with  this  ‘lepidoptcrists’  BU  B', 
John  Heath  has  now  (as  from  31st  January) 
retired  and  his  successor  as  head  of  the  BRC 
is  Paul  T.  Harding,  a name  familiar  to  all 
students  of  'wood  lice. 


Recent  reports 


R.  A.  Hume  and  K.  Allsopp 

These  are  largely  unchecked  reports, 
not  authenticated  records 

Dates  in  this  report  refer  to  December  unless 
otherwise  stated. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  month,  although 
the  winds  were  from  the  north,  the  air  origi- 
nated from  a warm  anticyclone  in  the  Atlan- 
tic and  temperatures  remained  near  normal. 
On  8th,  the  pattern  changed,  the  Atlantic 
high  declined  and  the  Greenland  high 
became  the  source  of  the  air  covering  Britain 
and  Ireland,  and  temperatures  dropped  to 


below  zero.  The  depressions  then  tracked 
across  the  south  of  Britain  bringing  periods  of 
heavy  snowfall  and,  on  one  clear  night, 
temperatures  of  — 25°C  were  recorded.  The 
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frontal  systems  dividing  the  warm  air-mass 
to  the  south  from  the  northerly  air  remained 
slow-moving  for  the  rest  of  the  month,  giving 
dull,  foggy  weather,  which  prevented  further 
very  low  temperatures.  W armer  westerlies 
reached  southern  England,  hut  the  very  cold 
easterlies  predominated  to  the  north  of  the 
fronts. 

Divers  and  wildfowl 

Unexpected,  yet  in  the  traditional  northeast, 
was  a White-billed  Diver  Gavin  adarnsii  near 
Holy  Island  (Northumberland)  on  25th  and 
26th  November.  Bewick’s  Swans  Cvgnus 
columbianus  were  perhaps  more  scattered  than 
usual,  being  less  concentrated  on  their  major 
sites,  some  of  which  were  severely  iced-up; 
150 at  Walland  Marsh  (Kent)  was  indicative 
of  this  dispersal.  Whooper  Swans  G.  cygnus 
were  in  good  numbers  early  on,  with,  for 
instance,  400  at  Meikle  Loch  and  187  on  the 
Ythan  (Grampian),  and  the  Ouse  Washes 
(Cambridgeshire)  attracted  big  numbers 
too.  Geese  also  appeared  in  many  places, 
especially,  perhaps,  as  the  freeze-up  affected 
the  Netherlands,  although  many  from  there 
seemed  to  have  gone  south  into  France. 
Nevertheless,  southeast  England  had  several 
groups  of  Bean  Geese  Anserjabalis.  including 
60  in  southeast  Suffolk  on  28th.  27  near 
Havergate  Island  (Suffolk)  and  smaller 
numbers  at  Elmley,  Stodmarsh,  Dungeness 
and  Walland  Marsh  (all  Kent),  and  on  the 
Ouse  Washes.  Others  reached  Slimbridge 
(Gloucestershire),  York  (North  Yorkshire) 
and  northeast  Grampian.  Walney  Island 
(Cumbria)  largely  escaped  the  snow  and 
provided  a refuge  for  up  to  908  Pink-footed 
Geese  .1.  brachyrhynchus . Slimbridge  also  had 
up  to  three  Lesser  White-fronted  Geese  .1. 
erylhropus  and  a Snow  Goose  .1.  caerulescens ; 
the  latter  species  also  turned  up  in  Grampian 
and  near  Stirling  (Central). 

Nearctic  wildfowl  were  represented  by 


another  American  Wigeon  Anas  americana , 
at  Lightshaw  f lash  (Greater  Manchester)  on 
22nd  November,  and  a Teal  .1.  creaa  of  the 
race  carolinensis  at  Gley  (Norfolk),  but  there 
was  no  influx  of  Ring-necked  Ducks  Ay/hya 
collans  this  year.  A Ferruginous  Duck  .1. 
nyroca  appeared  at  York  from  29th  Nov  ember 
and  another  was  at  Alton  Water  (Suffolk) 
from  10th  to  15th.  A White-headed  Duck 
Oxyura  leucocephala  was  reported  from 
Swithland  Reservoir  (Leicestershire)  on  21st 
November,  but  last  year's  hybrid  with 
Ruddy  Duck  0.  jamaicensis,  which  was  later 
seen  at  Blagdon  (Avon),  should  be  borne  in 
mind.  Smews  Mergus  albellus  were  also  f rozen 
out  of  the  Netherlands,  but  the  numbers  in 
Britain  as  a consequence  were  generallv  not 
large,  though  odd  ones  were  widespread  and 
there  were  up  to  28  in  the  Dungeness  district 
and  eight  at  Benacre  (Suffolk)  on  19th.  The 
W alney/Foulnev  area  of  Cumbria  generallv 
has  about  3,000  Eiders  Somaleria  mothssima  in 
winter,  but  from  20th  to  31st  numbers 
reached  6,000  there.  In  east  Grampian,  two 
Kang  Eiders  S.  spectabilis  were  reported, 
along  with  a Steller’s  Eider  Polyslicta  sle/leri. 


Waterside  birds 

The  superb  American  Bittern  Bolaurus 
lentiginosus  stayed  at  Magor  (Gwent)  into  the 
New  Year  and  another  was  found  at  Kil- 
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macolm  (Strathclyde).  Bitterns  B.  stellaris 
must  have  been  affected  by  the  weather: 
there  were  three  at  Dungeness  and  odd  ones 
elsewhere,  for  example  Eaton  Socon  (Cam- 
bridgeshire), over  the  Christmas  period.  The 
two  Glossy  Ibises  Plegadis  Jalcinellus  re- 
mained at  Stodmarsh  and  a Cattle  Egret 
Bubulcus  ibis  was  at  Wadebridge  (Cornwall) 
in  November.  Waders  included  an  unseasonal 
Black-winged  Stilt  Himantopus  himanlopus  at 
Dawlish  (Devon)  late  in  November  and  an 
excellent  winter  count  of  100  Avocets 
Recurvirostra  avosetta  on  Havergate  Island  on 
31st.  Three  Cranes  Grus  grus  were  reported 
from  Slimbridge  in  mid  month,  and,  even 
more  exciting,  perhaps,  were  three  Great 
Bustards  Otis  tarda  at  Walland  Marsh  from 
20th  to  30th  and  another  at  Northward  Hill 
(Kent)  up  to  29th.  Gulls  included  the 
expected  batch  of  Glaucous  Gulls  Larus 
hyperboreus , with  up  to  25  on  the  east 
Grampian  coast,  and  Iceland  Gulls  L. 
glaucoides  reached  four  at  Girdleness  and  five 
at  Fraserburgh  (Grampian),  with  indi- 
viduals elsewhere,  including  North  Shields 
(Tyne  & Wear),  Cannock  (Staffordshire), 
Hythe  (Kent)  and  one  on  Christmas  Day  at 
Adswood  (Greater  Manchester).  Ring- 
billed Gulls  L.  delawarensis  were  noted  on  the 
Hayle  Estuary  (Cornwall)  for  much  of  the 
late  autumn  period  and  at  Radipole  (Dorset) 
and  Chew  Valley  Lake  (Avon)  during  the 
month.  Much  scarcer  these  days  is  the 
Laughing  Gull  L.  atricilla:  a first-winter 
appeared  at  Slimbridge  and  stayed  into 
January.  Bird  of  the  month  for  a few  must 
undoubtedly  have  been  a Ross’s  Gull 


Rhodostelbia  rosea  which  passed  Minsmere 
(Suffolk)  on  13th.  A touch  of  contrast  is 
provided  by  an  out-of-season  Sandwich 
Tern  Sterna  sandvicensis  which  was  watched  at 
Thurlestone  (Devon)  on  5th. 

Birds  of  prey 

A Gyrfalcon  P'alco  msticolus  was  found  in 
Dyfed  in  mid  November.  Rough-legged 
Buzzards  Buteo  lagopus  were  scarce,  but 
singles  were  at  Elmley  (Kent)  and  Combe 
(Berkshire).  Two  Goshawks  Accipiter gentilis 
were  in  southeast  Suffolk  on  13th  and  a Red 
Kite  Xlilvus  milvtis  passed  Warehorne  (Kent) 
on  1st  January.  Short-eared  Owls  Asio 
flammeus  were  prominent  along  the  northeast 
English  coast  and  in  northeast  Scotland  with 
as  many  as  25  at  Loch  of  Strathbeg 
(Grampian). 

Passerines  and  near-passerines 
A Hoopoe  Upupa  epops  at  Foxhall  (Suffolk) 
on  2nd  must  have  suddenly  found  itself  in 
most  unsuitable  temperatures;  a Yellow 
Wagtail  Motacilla  flava  stayed  at  Abbcrton 
Reservoir  (Essex)  until  the  same  date  and  a 
Whinchat  Saxicola  mbetra  was  at  Felixstowe 
(Suffolk)  until  8th.  A Nutcracker  Nucijraga 
carvocatades  was  reported  from  Norfolk  in  mid 
November,  when  a Yellow-billed  Cuckoo 
Coccyzus  americanus  was  picked  up  by  a man 
walking  his  dog  near  Doncaster  (South  York- 
shire). Two  Black-throated  Thrushes 
Turdus  rupcollis  were  reported:  from  Aberdeen 
(Grampian)  and  Shetland.  Great  Grey 
Shrikes  Lanius  excubitor  seem  to  have  been 
commoner  than  last  year,  though  not  in  some 
areas,  such  as  Kent.  Waxwings  Bombycilla 
garrulus  appeared  in  fair  numbers  in 
northeast  England  and  east  Scotland,  with 
30  in  Aberdeen;  except  for  12  in  Chelmsford 
(Essex),  totals  were  lower  farther  south.  The 
two  Penduline  Tits  Remiz  pendulinus  at 
Blacktoft  Sands  (Humberside)  stayed  all 
month,  and  Bearded  Tits  Bariums  biarmicus 
included  15  at  Workington  (Cumbria),  only 
the  second  record  for  the  county  in  200  years! 
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Recent  reports 


Latest  news 

White-tailed  Eagle  Haliaetus  albicilla  at 
Lciston  (Suffolk)  up  to  30th  January  not 
relocated  early  February.  Great  Black- 
headed Gull  /.  arus  ichthyaelos  (dead)  at  North 
Shields;  Ring-billed  Gulls:  Shetland.  Hayle 
Estuary  and  Radipole  Lake,  with  two  at 
Slimbridge,  where  Lesser  White-fronted 
Geese  remained.  Five  Snow  Geese:  Klmlev; 
Pink-footed  Geese:  record  numbers  in  Lan- 


cashire; Wigeons  Anas  penelope:  10,000  on 
West  Sedgemoor  (Somerset)  and  other 
southwestern  localities;  Smews:  40  in  Dun- 
geness  area.  Movements  of  Fieldfares 
Turdus  pilaris  and  Redwings  T.  iliacus  in 
southwest  of  huge  proportions.  Cranes  again 
present  in  Last  Anglia. 


Reviews 


Atlas  Ornitologico  de  la  Rioja.  By  Eduardo  de  Juana  Aranzana. 

Servicio  de  Cultura  de  la  Exrma,  Diputacion  Provincial,  Logrono,  1980. 
661  pages;  148  maps;  some  line-drawings.  No  price  quoted. 

Although  this  atlas  of  breeding  birds  covers  only  a tiny  portion  of  Spain  ( i 76  scpiarcs  with  an 
area  totalling  22,000  km2),  it  deserves  to  be  noted  very  widely,  especiallv  in  any  countries 
where  there  may  currently  be  pessimism  concerning  the  completion  ofatlas  projects  because  of 
the  small  number  of  observers. 

The  fieldwork  for  this  atlas  was  carried  out  entirely  by  the  author,  and  this  38-mm 
( 1 Vi-inch)  thick  book  is  the  result.  It  is  a magnificent  one-man  effort.  What  will  be  of  especial 
interest  to  potential  atlas  organisers  in  other  countries  will  be  the  statistic  concerning  the  speed 
of  discovery  of  species  in  Spanish  squares.  It  may  be  recalled  that  ‘in  typical  lowland  [English] 
squares  an  observer  practised  in  the  techniques  of  quick  coverage  can  find  50  per  cent  of  the 
breeding  species  in  just  over  two  hours,  75  per  cent  in  less  than  ten  hours  and  87  per  cent  in  16 
hours,  but  the  results  from  one  square  suggest  that  at  least  200  hours  are  required  to  reach  94 
per  cent’  (Bird  Study  20:  88-90).  In  the  far  more  difficult  Spanish  terrain,  it  was  assessed  that 
70%  of  the  expected  species  were  found  in  an  average  of  12  hours  of  fieldwork.  This  puts 
successf  ul  breeding  bird  atlas  projects  within  reach  even  of  those  countries  with  the  smallest 
numbers  of  active  observers.  It  has  most  important  implications  for  the  forthcoming  Europe- 
wide breeding  bird  atlas  project  during  1985-88. 

The  text  is  wholly  in  Spanish,  but  the  maps  are.  of  course,  self-explanatory. 

J.  T.  R.  Sharrock 

Instinctive  Navigation  of  Birds.  By  E.  C.  Gerrard.  The  Scottish 
Research  Group,  Skye,  1981.  185  pages;  several  maps  and  figures.  £4.50. 

This  is  a disturbing  book,  in  which  the  author  examines  and  discredits  past  experiments  on 
avian  navigation.  He  claims  that  the  well-known  hypotheses  on  celestial  orientation  were 
based  on  poorly  conducted  experiments,  and  that  migrants  probably  navigate  visually  by 
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Reviews 


showing  degrees  of  phototactic  movement.  The  direction  of  migration  is  influenced  by  any 
instinctively  attractive  object,  such  as  the  sun,  stars,  cloud  elements  and  topographical 
features.  Since  phototactic  movements  are  commonly  exhibited  by  insects  and  other 
organisms,  the  author  maintains  that  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  birds  use  anything 
more  sophisticated. 

The  book  is  rather  poorly  written  and  difficult  to  follow  in  places.  The  ideas  are  nevertheless 
of  interest,  but,  although  the  book  can  be  recommended  to  ornithologists  concerned  with  this 
subject,  its  complex  theorising  may  deter  the  more  general  reader.  Norman  Elkins 


Introduced  Birds  of  the  World:  the  worldwide  history,  distribution 
and  influence  of  birds  introduced  to  new  environments.  By  John  L. 
Long.  Illustrated  by  Susan  Tingay.  David  & Charles,  Newton  Abbot  & 
London,  1981 . 528  pages;  over  200  line-drawings.  £15.00. 

This  is  an  incredible  book.  The  500-odd  pages  are  crammed  with  information  on  425  species 
which  have  been  introduced  to  various  parts  of  the  world;  each  has  a distribution  map  showing 
its  native  range  and  the  areas  to  which  it  has  been  introduced,  and  more  than  half  are 
illustrated  by  line-drawings.  The  mammoth  task  of  compilation  was  carried  out  with  the 
support  of  the  Agriculture  Protection  Board  of  Western  Australia,  but  the  book  covers  the 
whole  world.  There  is  a 24-page  bibliography  and  indexes  both  to  common  names  and  to 
scientific  names.  The  maps  are  clear  and  the  design  excellent.  The  text,  which  must  total  in 
excess  of  300,000  words,  seems  thoroughly  researched  and  reliable,  although  it  would  be  a 
miracle  if  transcription  or  other  errors  had  not  crept  in  here  and  there  in  such  a mammoth 
work.  The  author  acknowledges  this  and  asks  readers  to  point  out  any  mistakes  or  omissions. 
This  will  be  a very  valuable  book  for  any  ornithological  reference  library:  needed  by  every 
institution  and  by  many  individual  ornithologists.  J . T.  R.  Sharrock 


Birds  of  the  Wadden  Sea.  Edited  by  C.  J.  Smit  and  W.  J.  Wolff.  A.  A. 

Balkema,  Rotterdam,  1981.  308  pages.  £6.00. 

The  4,000  km2  of  intertidal  flats  of  the  Wadden  Sea  form  Europe’s  most  impressive  wetland, 
stretching  from  Esbjerg  in  Denmark  to  Den  Helder  in  the  Netherlands.  Counts  indicate  that  at 
peak  times  over  3,000,000  estuary  birds  may  be  present,  and  many  others  pass  through, 
stopping  briefly. 

This  book  summarises  the  mass  of  count  and  ecological  information  that  has  been  obtained 
since  1931,  although  the  majority  is  from  the  1960s  and  1970s.  The  bulk  of  the  book  is  formed 
by  species  accounts,  which  have  a standard  format;  each  has  two  sections:  first,  the  generalised 
breeding  areas,  migration  routes  and  wintering  and  moulting  areas;  then  follows  the  detailed 
information  for  the  Wadden  Sea,  including  migration  patterns,  moult,  weight,  total  popula- 
tion, numbers  recorded  in  each  sector,  food  and  feeding  patterns  and  finally  references. 

There  is  a brief  introduction  and  summary  at  the  front  and  four  short  chapters  at  the  end  on 
habitat  selection  of  waders,  the  importance  of  the  Wadden  Sea,  invertebrate  production  and 
their  consumption  by  birds,  and  threats.  Although  written  by  experts,  they  are  too  brief  to 
bring  out  all  the  relevant  discussion;  this  is  particularly  true  of  the  last,  allocated  only  six  pages 
when  a multitude  of  problems  exists. 

The  reason  for  brevity  may  be  that  this  volume  is  one  of  three,  encompassing  1 1 reports  on 
the  Wadden  Sea.  The  set  is  entitled  Ecology  oj  the  Wadden  Sea:  basic  data  for  the  management  oj 
Europe’s  largest  marine  wetland.  It  costs  £19  and  includes  one  on  Physical  Planning  and  Nature 
Management. 

Although  the  book  is  packed  full  of  information,  this  remains  easily  accessible.  It  will 
undoubtedly  open  the  eyes  of  any  birdwatcher  who  scratches  the  surface  with  a visit  to  Texel. 
as  well  as  providing  hard  facts  for  the  serious  student  of  numbers  and  migrations  ofestuarv 
birds.  At  this  price,  this  cloth-bound  edition  does  make  an  attractive  reference  book. 

A.J.  Prater 
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T he  Scottish  Crossbill  Loxia  scotica ; Rare  breeding  birds  in  1976 

Spectacled  W arbler:  new  to  Britain  and  Ireland;  Mass  seabird  deaths  from  shellfish  poisoning; 

Birds  in  action 

Paddyfield  Warbler  identification;  Avocets  in  England 
Field  identification  of  west  Palearctic  gulls:  part  1 

Bird  Photograph  of  the  Year:  Red-throated  Divers  in  Scotland;  Citrine  Wagtail  feeding  young  in  Essex; 
Goosanders  in  Wales 

Birds  at  a sewage-works;  European  atlas:  pipits;  European  news 
Breeding  Bitterns  in  Britain 

White-tailed  Eagles:  Report  on  rare  birds  in  Great  Britain  in  1977 


Britain's  first  Olive-backed  Pipit;  Identification  of  Isabelline  Wheatear  and  four  warblers;  Hartford 
Warblers  in  England;  Ross's  Gulls  in  Alaska 

Lapland  Buntings  breeding  in  Scotland;  Honey  Buzzard  at  wasps’  nest;  Predation  by  Goshawks  in  Britain 
Siberian  Rubythroat:  new  to  Britain  and  Ireland;  Identification  of  Olive-backed  and  Blyth's  Pipits  and 
Pallas’s  Reed  Bunting;  Plumage  variations  of  Herring  Gulls:  Peregrines  at  a coastal  ey  rie 
Field  identification  of  west  Palearctic  gulls:  part  2 

Recommended  bird-recordings:  Nightjar  habitats  and  breeding;  Bird  Photograph  of  the  Year 

Bullfinch  dispersal  and  fruit-bud  damage:  Identification  of  Semipalmated  Sandpipers  and  Red-necked 

Stints:  European  news 

Pied  Wagtail  roosts:  Studies  of  Bald  Ibis 

Rare  breeding  birds  in  1977 

Bird  Illustrator  of  the  Year;  Yellow-bellied  Sapsucker  and  Hermit  Thrush:  new  to  Britain  and  Ireland; 
Nearctie  landbirds  in  Britain  and  Ireland 

Throat-touching  by  grebes;  House  Sparrows  and  Sparrow  hawks;  Capricious  taxonomic  history  of 
Isabelline  Shrike;  Best  recent  black-and-white  bird-photographs;  European  news 


Cape  May  Warbler:  new  to  Britain  and  Ireland:  Rare  breeding  birds  in  1978 
Special  Irish  issue 

Field  identification  of  west  Palearctic  gulls:  part  3 
Breeding  biology  of  the  Little  Ow  l 
European  atlas:  ow  ls;  European  news 

Hobbies  in  England  and  Germany;  Best  recent  black-and-white  bird-photographs 

House  Sparrows  down  coal  mines;  Eleonora’s  Falcon:  new  to  Britain  and  Ireland:  Sharp-tailed  Sand- 
piper identification 

Report  on  rare  birds  in  Great  Britain  in  1979 

Effect  on  birds  of  a North  Sea  gas  flare;  Hen  Harriers  in  Scotland  in  winter;  Bird  scavengers  on  Orkney 
roads;  Greater  Sand  Plover:  new  to  Britain  and  Ireland;  European  news 


Wintering  Bitterns  in  Britain;  Breeding  Bitterns  in  Europe;  Rare  breeding  birds  in  1979 

Red-necked  Grebes  in  winter  1978/79;  Seabirds  from  trawlers  in  the  Irish  Sea;  Tennessee  Warblers:  new 

to  Britain  and  Ireland 

Spanish  Sparrow:  new  to  Britain  and  Ireland;  Field  identification  of  west  Palearctic  gulls:  part  4 
Breeding  study  of  Night  jars;  Pallied  Sw  ift:  new  to  Britain  and  Ireland 

Oystercatcher  counts  at  roosts  and  at  feeding  grounds;  American  Kestrel:  new  to  Britain  and  Ireland: 
Merlin  in  Wales;  Bird  Photograph  of  the  Year 

Bird  topography;  Belted  Kingfisher:  new  to  Britain  and  Ireland;  Age  determination  of  Puffins; 
European  news 

Bird  Illustrator  of  the  Year;  RiippelPs  Warbler:  new  to  Britain  and  Ireland;  European  atlas:  flycatchers; 
Little  Tern  chicks 

Ross’s  Gulls  in  the  Arctic  pack-ice;  Baikal  Teal:  new  to  Britain  and  Ireland;  Birds  in  the  Channel  Islands; 

Changes  to  the  British  and  Irish  list 

Field  identification  of  west  Palearctic  gulls:  part  a 

Aleutian  Fern:  new  to  Britain  and  Ireland;  Seabird  movements  along  the  east  coast  of  Britain:  Best 
recent  black-and-white  bird-photographs 

Report  on  rare  birds  in  Great  Britain  in  1980.  | Not  a\  ailablc.  Except  in  complete  volumes j 
Identification  of  Semipalmated  Sandpiper;  Hoarding  of  carrion  by  Carrion  Crows;  Warblers  in  mixed 
passerine  flocks 

volumes  (complete,  including  index)  are  available  at  £25.00 


Name issues  (2>  £2  £ [ 

Address sets  (a>  £ 1 2 £ [ 

1981  volume  £25  £[ 


TOTAL  ENCLOSED  £ T 

Return  to:  Back  Issues,  British  Birds,  Fountains,  Bark  Lane,  Blunham,  Bedford  MK44  3NJ. 
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SUNBIRD 

B1RDTOUR  EXPERTS 

WE  SPECIALISE  IN  SMALL-GROUP  HOLIDAYS 
FOR  UP  TO  16  PEOPLE,  CATERING  FOR 
BEGINNER  AND  EXPERT 


Tour  leaders  include : 

John  Andrews,  Bryan  Bland,  Cliff  Davies,  Mike  Everett, 
David  Fisher,  Peter  Grant,  Tom  Gullick,  Mike  Hodgson,  Frank 
King,  Brian  Little,  Richard  Porter,  John  Raines,  Will  Russell, 
Tim  Sharrock,  Don  Turner,  Alan  Vittery. 


CRETE 
TURKEY 
GREECE 
AUSTRIA 
LAPLAND 
CAMARGUE  & 
PYRENEES 
SPAIN 
MAJORCA 


1982  TOURS 

MOROCCO 
SIBERIA  & 
MONGOLIA 
KASHMIR  & 
LADAKH 
♦NEW  GUINEA 
AUSTRALIA 
THE  GAMBIA 
KENYA 


S.  AFRICA 
♦ECUADOR  & 
GALAPAGOS 
*S.  MEXICO 
♦ALASKA 
♦ARIZONA  & 
CALIFORNIA 
♦TEXAS 


*With  our  associates  WINGS  INC.  (USA) 

1 % of  our  Tour  Price  goes  to  Wildlife  Conservation. 

For  details  please  contact: 

SUNBIRD 

at 

EXECUTIVE  TRAVEL  (Holidays)  LTD 
2 Lower  Sloane  Street,  London  SW1W  8BJ 
Telephone:  01-730  6609 

member  company  of  the  SERENISSIMA  Travel  Group  Ltd 
ABTA  LATA  ATOL  AITO 


(Dll  9) 
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YORKSHIRE  DALES.  Guesthouse  in  ideal 
birdwatching  country.  SAE  for  brochure.  Mrs 
Butterfield.  Dale  House,  Kettlewell,  N.  Yorks. 
Tel:  075676  836.  (BB34) 

TITCHWELL,  NORTH  NORFOLK  COAST. 

Overlooking  RSPB  Reserve,  THE  MANOR 
HOTEL  oilers  comforable  accommodation  and 
excellent  cuisine  in  a friendly  atmosphere.  Close 
to  Holme  Bird  Observatory  and  Snettisham 
Reserve.  Small  groups  welcome  at  special  rates, 
and  "W  inter  Breaks”  October  to  March.  Open 
all  year  except  Christmas.  Fully  licensed  and 
open  to  non-residents.  Postal  address:  Titchwell, 
King’s  Lynn.  Norfolk  PE31  8BB.  Telephone: 
Brancaster  (048  52 1 ) 22 1 . ( BB77) 

W.  SUSSEX,  Visit  Arundel  Wildfowl  Trust. 
Black  Mill  House  Hotel,  Bognor  Regis,  Marine 
Gardens,  Sea — 2 mins.  Games  room,  cocktail 
bar,  lounges,  (sep  TV).  Enclosed  Garden.  AA* 
Ashley  Courtenay  Reed.  From  £92  pw,  B&B  from 
£10.  Mini-Breaks  open  Christmas.  Own  Car 
Park.  Tel:  (0243)821945  (BB79) 

UNIQUE  RESTFUL  HOLIDAY  on  organic 
smallholding  within  Exmoor  National  Park. 
Quiet  surroundings  situated  in  wooded  nature 
reserve.  Sea  four  miles.  Eight  camouflaged 
caravans.  Modern  toilet  facilities.  SAE  please  to 
Cowley  Wood,  Parracombe,  N.  Devon.  Parra- 
com  be  200.  ( BB  72) 

MID-ARGYLL.  Selection  of  sell-catering  cot- 
tages, converted  barns  and  stables.  Remote  or 
coastal.  Abundant  birds,  beautiful  country, 
reasonable  prices  all  year.  Murray  Kilmahumaig, 
Ch  inan,  Lochgilphead,  Argyll  054683  238. 

(BB59) 

ORKNEY.  Our  island  hotel,  ideal  centre  lor 
ornithologists.  Habitat,  moorland,  shore,  cliffs, 
within  easy  walking  distance.  Brochure  from: 
Taversoe,  Hotel,  Rousay.  Tel:  085  682  325. 

(BB12) 

DUNSYRE,  LANARKSHIRE.  Attractive  holi- 
day cottages  on  private  estate  sleeping  4 & 6. 
Warm,  comfortable  and  very  well  equipped. 
Variety  of  wildlife.  Apply  Lee  & Carnwath 
Estates,  Carnwath,  Lanark  Tel:  Carnwath 
(055584)273.  (BB1 ) 

CLEY— BIRDWATCH  as  you  breakfast!  All 
year  round  B&B  in  very  comfortable  home, 
directly  overlooking  bird  reserve  and  salt 
marshes.  Alan  and  Sheila  Hart,  The  Saltings, 
Coast  Road,  Cley.  Tel:  740645.  (BB65) 


ISLE  OF  ISLAY.  Port  Charlotte  Hotel.  Tel: 
049  685  32 1 . Adjacent  to  sandy  beaches.  Port 
Charlotte  is  the  centre  of  an  ornithologists' 
paradise,  only  a few  miles  from  the  elite 
Ellister  \\  ildlowl  Collection,  it  is  surrounded 
by  over  100  breeding  birds  in  summer  and 
over  20,000  wild  geese  in  winter  (250  species 
have  been  recorded  on  the  island).  Write  or 
phone  for  brochure  and  tariff  list,  you’ll  be 
surprised  how  cheap  it  is  to  stay  in  this  first 
( lass  family-run  hotel.  (BB93) 


DEVON,  E xmoor  fringe.  Secluded  and  peaceful 
detached  cottage.  Accommodates  seven.  Panor- 
amic views  over  valley.  Set  in  40  acres  of  own 
woodland  containing  dozens  of  nest  boxes.  The 
estuary,  rocky  coastline  and  moor  nearby  pro- 
vides naturalists  with  unlimited  interest.  Holy- 
well,  Bratton  Fleming,  Barnstaple.  Tel:  05988 
213.  (BB53) 

THE  BURLINGTON  HOTEL,  SHERING- 
HAM.  Quiet,  friendly  & comfortable  family  run 
hotel  overlooking  the  sea.  Fully  licensed  with 
traditional  ales.  Special  rates  for  parties.  Tel: 
0263  822224.  (BB113) 

WEYMOUTH.  2 mins  Radipole  lake  B&B,  TV 
lounge,  C.H,  free  parking.  Open  all  year.  SAE: 
4 Abbotsbury  Road.  Tel:  0305  782775. 

(BB1 11) 

KIRKCUDBRIGHTSHIRE.  High  standard 
character  cottages  on  beautiful  private  estate 
near  Castle  Douglas.  Abundant  wildlife.  Threave 
and  Caerlaverock  nearby.  SAE  Gavin  Bain, 
Munches,  Castle  Douglas  DG 7 1 PD.  (BB45) 
KING’S  ARMS  HOTEL,  ( iastle  Douglas.  AA** 
RSAG,  Egon  Ronay  and  Ashley  Courtney 
recommended.  10%  reduction  for  ornithologists. 

(BB13) 

WELL  RECOMMENDED  accommodation, 
homely  atmosphere.  All  modern  conveniences, 
unspoiled  countryside.  Well  suited  for  all  bird 
life,  together  with  the  amenities  of  the  small 
market  town  of  Knighton.  Tel:  Knighton  520006 
or  SAE  for  prompt  reply:  Mrs.  Deane,  Tegfan, 
Penybont  Rd.,  Knighton,  Powys.  (BB76) 

HOLT — the  ideal  base  for  Norfolk  birdwatching 
— a choice  of  modernised  excellently  furnished 
and  equipped  flint  cottages  in  quiet  private 
courtyard  on  the  edge  of  Holt.  Central  heating 
is  included  in  our  off-season  rates  and  we  offer 
weekend  terms  too.  For  details,  please  contact 
Jeremy  Siddall,  Carpenters  Cottages,  Carpenters 
Close.  Holt.  Tel:  0572  56515.  (BB57) 


CLEY 

Attractive  house  in  village,  4 bedrooms,  large 
garden,  garage.  Available  all  year. 
Details  from  Mrs  E.  Album,  47  Lyndale 
Avenue,  London  NW2.  T el:  431  2942. 

(BB21) 


THE  HEART  OF  ENGLAND 

Peaceful  Country  Cottages, 
Gotswolds,  Malvern  Hills,  Wye  V alley, 
Shropshire,  Warwickshire, 

Mid  Wales. 

Brochure  24p  stamps 
COTTAGE  HOLIDAYS  (Dept  BB) 
Blaekmore  End,  Hanley  Swan, 
Worcester  WR8  0EE 
Pel:  (068  43)  786 

(BB4 1 ) 
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COTSWOLD/SEVERN/SLIMBRIDGE.  Fully 
equipped  Tewkesbury  cottage  2-4.  Heating  incl. 
Write:  Roll,  Stanley  Pontlarge,  Winchcombe, 
Glos.  (BB115) 

ISLE  OF  ARRAN.  S/c  modernised  farm  cot- 
tages at  Sliddery.  Apartments  at  Machrie 
adjacent  golf  course/shore.  Graham,  47  Henry 
Street,  Langholm.  Tel:  80272.  (BB48) 

EXMOOR,  Devon,  Woody  Bay,  Gherryford 
Country  House,  situated  in  its  own  wooded 
valley  and  moorland  of  20  acres  surrounded  by 
spectacular  National  I rust  scenery  oilers  you  the 
opportunity  to  explore  this  beautiful  unspoilt 
coast  during  the  Spring,  Summer  and  Autumn 
whilst  enjoying  the  best  of  home  cooking  in  the 
comfort  of  a small  personal  hotel.  The  serenity  of 
Gherryford  might  not  be  considered  so  suitable 
for  children.  Dinner,  Bed  & Breakfast  from 
£65.00  fully  inclusive.  Brochure  Mr  and  Mrs 
Young,  Gherryford,  Martinhoe,  Parracombe, 
North  Devon.  Tel:  Parracombe  285.  (BB116) 

TWO-BEDROOMED  COTTAGE  to  let  at 
Bardsea,  Morecambe  Bay  coast,  ideal  centre  for 
birdwatching  in  bay  and  local  reserves.  30  mins 
central  lakes,  school  holidays  and  some  week- 
ends. SAE  Mrs  Whittle,  Meadow  Bank,  Elter- 
water,  Ambleside,  Gumbria.  Tel:  Langdale  278. 
Also  D B&  B in  Elterwater.  ( BB I 19) 

RIPON.  Farmhouse  bed,  breakfast.  Open  all 
year.  Harrison,  Bridge  Hewick,  Ripon  5041. 

(BB120) 

CENTRALLY  HEATED  HOLIDAY  FLATS. 

SAE  for  brochure  to:  Mrs  M.  Nicholls,  Seawaves, 
St  Mary’s,  Isles  of  Scilly,  Cornwall.  Tel:  Scillonia 
22752.  (BB122) 

FLEET,  Nr.  W eymouth,  Dorset.  Ideal  for  Radi- 
pole,  Portland  and  Abbotsbury.  On  Dorset 
Coastal  Path.  B&B  with  self-catering  facilities, 
fully  equipped,  own  TV  lounge.  Gardner,  3 Butter 
Street,  Fleet,  Nr.  Weymouth,  Dorset  DT3  4EE. 
Tel:  0805  782935.  (BB124) 

PAGHAM  HARBOUR,  W.  SUSSEX.  Modern 
house  in  village,  3 miles  from  harbour.  The 
perfect  location  for  birdwatching  and  a family 
holiday.  Sleeps  4/5.  Tel:  042  878  235.  ( BB  1 25) 

IDYLLIC,  WELL-EQUIPPED  cottage  in  peace- 
ful grounds  near  Rhayader.  Sleeps  4.  Williams, 
59  Marine  Terrace,  Aberystwyth.  Tel:  0970 
617549.  (BB127) 

DEVON,  compact  4 bedroom  house  in  country, 
near  Axe  estuary,  3 reception,  gas  GH, 
outbuildings,  paddock  with  stream  and  small 
lakes  visible  from  house  and  visited  by  wild  fowl, 
fox  proof  fenned,  1.66  acres,  full  details, 
Chamberlaine-Brothers  & Miehelmore,  1 Barn- 
field  Crescent,  Exeter  (0392)  75018.  (BB128) 

ANNO  IWCEM  ENT 


HERTFORDSHIRE  BREEDING 
BIRD  ATLAS 
ADVERT:  FEB  ISSUE 
Publication  date  should  have  read: 

31ST  MAY  1982  (BB123) 


BIRD  WATCHING  HOLIDAY 

HOLIDAYS  FOR  BIRDWATCHERS  with  Dr 
Bruce  Campbell  and  Ted  Griffiths  based  at  the 
lalland  Bay  Hotel  on  the  South  Cornish  Coast. 
Parties  have  identified  over  110  species.  Special 
Birds  and  flowers  week  in  May. 

Course  dates  and  brochure  from  Talland  Bay 
Hotel,  Nr.  Looe,  Cornwall.  Telephone  Polperro 
(0503)  72667.  (BB4) 

FAIR  ISLE  BIRD  OBSERVATORY.  For 

details  and  1982  charges  send  sae  to  FI  BO,  21 
Regent  Terrace,  Edinburgh  EH 7 5BT,  or  Tel: 
Nick  and  Elizabeth  Reddiford  at  Fair  Isle  (03502) 
258  after  mid-February.  (BB94) 

WILDLIFE  HOLIDAYS 

ISLES  OF  SCILLY  BIRDING  AND  WILD- 
LIFE. Holidays  with  man  on  the  spot  David 
Hunt.  Vacancies  March-Sept.  SAE  to  David 
Hunt  (Hols),  St  Marys,  Isles  of  Scilly  TR21  0JG. 
(BB64) 

FIELD  STUDIES  COUNCIL 

Spring  Birds  in  Devon,  Ecology  oj  Seabirds  in 
Pembrokeshire,  Birds  of  High  Summer  in 
Somerset,  Wild  Life  Sound  Recording  in  Shrop- 
shire and  Late  Autumn  Birds  in  Suffolk.  These 
are  just  a few  courses  f rom  a choice  of  nearly 
500  at  nine  residential  centres.  Around  £98 
p.w.  Find  out  more  by  writing  to  The  Field 
Studies  Council  (BBF).  Preston  Mont  ford, 
Montford  Bridge,  Shrewsbury  SY4  1HW. 

(BBI17) 

REPAIRS 

BINOCULAR  AND  TELESCOPE  REPAIRS. 

Fast  efficient  service  on  all  makes  and  types  by 
expert  technicians  at  L&L  Optical.  50  Alston 
Road,  Barnet,  Herts.  Tel:  01-441  0990. 

(BB25) 

FOR  SALE 

ZEISS  WEST  10  X 40  BGA  T'  coated. 
Purchased  Sept  '81.  Practically  mint  condition 
with  pouch  and  adaptor  £250.  Tel:  01-527  7915. 

(BB1 10) 

ORIGINAL  R.  A.  RICHARDSON  PAINT- 
ING, framed  watercolour  of  Green  Sandpiper, 
size  10  in.  X 14  in.  Offers.  Box  No.  370.  (BB126) 

PERSONAL 


PUT  YOUR  NAME  ON  THE  MAP 

Would  you  like  a woodland  grove — or  even  a 
complete  wood — dedicated  as  a permanent 
commemoration  of  your  name  or  the  name  of 
a loved  one?  Please  write  for  details  of  the  size 
of  gift  or  legacy  that  makes  this  possible  or  for 
information  about  the  Woodland  Trust. 
(Reg.  Charity  No.  264781). 

The  Woodland  Trust,  Ref.  Westgate, 
Grantham.  Lines  NG31  6LL 

(BB78) 
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BOOKS 


STOP  PRESS 


BOOKS  ON  BIRDS.  New  and  secondhand, 
catalogue  30p.  Surplus  bird  books  urgently 
sought.  Open  Thursday  to  Saturday.  House  of 
Seal,  Church  Street,  Seal,  Sevenoaks,  Kent.  Tel: 
Sevenoaks  62155.  (BB66) 

‘BIRD  BOOKS’.  Good  secondhand  books 
bought  and  sold.  Free  catalogue  from,  and  offers 
to,  Briant  Books,  94  Quarry  Lane,  Kelsall, 
Tarporley,  Cheshire  CW6  ONJ.  Tel:  0829  51804. 

(BB106) 

OUT-OF-PRINT  BIRD  BOOKS  bought  and 
sold.  Catalogue  on  request.  Please  offer  your 
surplus  books  to  Jay  Books,  1 Roull  Grove, 
Edinburgh.  (BB60) 

JOHN  RAY’S  ‘Ornithology  of  Francis 
Willughby’  1678.  Just  one  item  in  our  latest 
catalogue  of  Scarce  and  f ine  Ornithological  and 
General  Natural  History  Books.  Free  copy  sent 
anywhere  in  the  world.  Pandion  Books,  R1PON 
N.  Yorks.  HG4  2RY.  (BB108) 


THE  BIRDWATCHER’S  LOGBOOK 

A single  volume  for  your  whole  year’s 
records.  All  species  on  the  British  and  Irish 
List  included  with  columns  for  recording 
monthly  observations,  2 holidays,  an  annual 
list  and  life  list  plus  first  and  last  dates  of 
migrants  and  184  pages  for  a daily  diary  . 208 
pages  in  attractive  hard  binding.  Size  21.5  x 
13cm.  An  ideal  gift  for  every  birdwatcher. 
Price  £4.95  inc  VAT,  postage  & packing. 
Enclose  cheque/PO  please.  Coxton  Publi- 
cations, 23  West  Hill  Rd,  Foxton,  Cambridge 
CB2  6SZ.  (BB109) 


NATURAL  HISTORY  BOOKS.  Secondhand 
and  new  bought  and  sold.  Catalogues:  J.  E. 
Oliver,  Corner  Cottage,  Colkirk,  Fakenham, 
Norfolk.  Tel:  Fakenham  2453.  (BB27) 

BIRD  REPORTS 

DEVON  BIRD  REPORT  1 980.  £ 1 .50  post  free. 
A.  John,  Brook  Cottage,  Sampford  Spiney, 
Yelverton,  Devon.  Earlier  years  available. 

(BB114) 

BUCKINGHAMSHIRE  BIRD  REPORT  1980 

£2.00  Post  Free  from  J.  Knight,  Buckinghamshire 
Bird  Club,  319  Bath  Road,  Cippenham,  Slough 
SI.15PR.  (BB107) 

‘SUFFOLK  BIRDS  1980’— Annual  report 
including  systematic  list,  ringing  report,  various 
notes  and  illustrations — obtainable  from  D.  R. 
Moore,  Crosslands,  Cage  Lane,  Boxted,  Col- 
chester C04  5RE.  Price  £ 1 .75  inc  p&p.  (BB118) 

BIRDWATCHERS  WEEKENDS— 
NORTH  DEVON 

Very  popular — illustrated  talks  and  guided  field 
trips  by  local  expert. 

Next  dates  March  26th  to  2fith  and  April  2nd  to  4th. 
Every  comfort  and  licensed.  Details  from: 

Marsh  Hall  Hotel,  North  Molton.  Tel:  07695  2666 

(BB121 ) 


NORFOLK  ORNITHOLOGISTS’ 
ASSOCIATION 

1981  annual  report  now  published  covering 
County  migration.  Price  £1.70  post  paid. 
Visitors  welcomed  at  our  four  coastal 
reserves  inc.  Holme  Bird  Observatory  and 
VValsey  Hills  Migration  Watch  Point, 
Salthouse.  Details  etc.  to  Dept.  BB,  N.O.A., 
Aslack  Way,  Holme-next-Sea,  Hunstanton, 
Norfolk. 

(BB97) 


BINOCULARS.  Swift  and  Helios.  Also  Swift  & 
Bushnell  Telescopes.  Keen  prices.  14p  stamp 
please  for  price  list.  Gibson,  8 Chapelcross  Road, 
Fearnhead,  Warrington.  (BB96) 

MILFORD-ON-SEA.  New  luxury  caravan 
ideally  situated  for  walking  and  birdwatching  in 
woodland  and  estuary,  reasonable  rates,  shop 
and  showers.  Tel:  01  -688  9877.  (BB98) 

SUFFOLK.  C lonvenient  for  Havergate,  near 
forests  and  unspoilt  coast.  BB  from  £7.50.  The 
Old  Rectory,  Tunstall,  Woodbridge.  Tel: 
Snape534.  (BB99) 

NORFOLK,  NORTH  COAST.  Arch  House, 
Mill  Road,  Wells.  AA/RAC  listed.  Attractive, 
comfortable  rooms,  excellent  food,  pleasant 
garden,  car  park.  BB  from  £7.00.  EM  £5.00  by 
arrangement  (not  served  Tuesdays  or  August). 
Licensed,  Fakenham  (0328)  710696. 

(BB100) 

BAMBURGH  FLAT,  Easter  onwards.  Centre 
Village,  Fames,  Cheviots,  Lindisfarne.  E.  Wilson, 
Keswick  Cott,  Northumberland  06684  288. 

(BB  101 ) 

CALF  OF  MAN,  BIRD  OBSERVATORY. 

Hostel  type  accommodation  from  April  to 
October.  Details  from:  The  Secretary.  The  Manx 
Museum,  Douglas,  IsleofMan.  (BB102) 

HOLIDAY  COTTAGE  fully  equipped,  sleeps 
3-5,  five  miles  Southwold,  10  miles  Minsmerc. 
Mr  Teefdale,  80  Wangford  Road,  Reydon, 
Southwold.  (BBI03) 

FLORIDA.  Accommodation  in  private  house 
near  west  coast  and  offshore  islands.  Good  bird- 
watching area  BB  £50/week.  Keezer,  1606 
8th  Av.  W.  Bradenton,  Florida,  L'SA. 

(BB104) 

SECLUDED,  Comfortable  Welsh  country 
house  offers  fresh  food  and  a warm  welcome. 
Up  to  four  adult  guests.  Stamp  for  brochure. 
Jenny  Burgess,  ‘Erw  Dawel’,  Belan,  Welshpool, 
Powys.  (0938)  3061.  (BB105) 
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the  Bushnell 
difference  is  pride 


DISCOVERER 


incl.VAT 


‘After  many  years  of  bird 
watching,  I find  the 
Spacemaster  to  be  the  first 
elescope  which  embodies  all 
;he  qualities  I expect  of  a 
eally  good  glass. 

Weight  and  size  are 
deal  and  the  optics 
absolutely  superb. 

Suite  apart  from  its 
ibvious  advantages 
when  watching  wild 
Fowl  and  waders, 
it  can  even  be  used 
For  studying 
passerines  and 
lying  birds. 


Top  marks  for 
a first-class 
■nstrument.” 

_ awrence  G. 
-iolloway 
)f  Ornitholidays. 


f 20-45x 
SPACEMASTFR 

£160 

S.  incl.  VAT  y 


/ 20x  > 

SPACEMASTER 


£133 


incl 


VAT 


A pride  of  craftmanship,  which  creates  a pride  of  ownership 
through  the  high  quality  optics  from  Bushnell,  a division 
of  Bausch  & Lomb.  Those  beautifully  finished,  high 
resolution  binoculars  and  telescopes  are  100%  lens  coatee 
allowing  bright,  crisp  and  eye-comfortable  viewing. 

Stylishly  and  sturdily  constructed  to  ensure  that  the  optical 
elements  remain  in  alignment  minimising  servicing  problen 
Spacemaster  20  x 60.  A fast  focusing  prismatic  telescope 
giving  20  x magnification.  Field  width  124ft.  at  1000  yds. 
Length  11%  inches.  With  standard  thread  tripod  mount. 
Spacemaster  20-45  x 60  Zoom  A versatile  telescope 
with  zoom  from  20  to  45  power.  Field  width  37ft.  at  1000yd? 
Length  11%  inches.  Tripod  mount. 

Discoverer  15  - 60  x 60  Zoom  Top  quality  telescope 
zooming  from  15  to  60  power.  Field  width  at  15x  is  156ft. 
at  1000yds.,  and  60x  is  40ft.  Length  17%  inches. 

With  tripod  mount. 

Explorer  10  x 50  An  all-purpose,  fast  focusing  binocular 
with  Squint-Pruf  haze  filters.  Field  width  420ft.  at  1000yd? 
Height  47/e  inches.  Weight  27ozs. 


10x50 

EXPLORE 


' N 


incl.  VA1 


iscoverer  15  - 60  x 60. 

. .“arguably  the  finest  instrument 
jrjrrently  on  the  market.” 

qqilvia  and  Sharrock,  writing  in 
itish  Birds,  October  1978. 


Highgate  Optical  Ltd 

38  Jamestown  Road,  London  NW1  7 
Tel:  01-267  4936  Telex:  298858 


For  detailed  literature  and  list  of  retail 
stockists  contact  Highgate  Optical, 
Distributors  of  Bushnell  binoculars 
and  telescopies. 
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105  The  decline  of  the  Cirl  Bunting  in  Britain,  1968-80  H.  P. 

Sitters 

108  The  origin  of  migrant  Merlins  on  Fair  Isle  Iain  S.  Robertson 
112  Identification  of  Lesser  Golden  Plover  and  status  in 
Britain  and  Ireland  A.  Pym 

125  Mystery  photographs  63  Purple  Sandpiper  David  Button 

Notes 

126  Foot-slapping  by  Coots  P . W . Richardson 

127  Grey  Plovers  associating  with  inland  Golden  Plover  flocks  R.J.  Fuller  and  C.  E. 
Young 

127  Supercilium  pattern  of  immature  Pectoral  Sandpiper  A.  R.  Dean 

128  Eye-ring  of  Sharp-tailed  Sandpiper  Gerald  Rosenband 

128  Apparent  play  by  immature  Common  Gull  D.  Harden 

129  Identification  of  juvenile  Common,  Arctic  and  Roseate  Terns  J.  B.  Kemp 
129  Common  Tern  feeding  by  wading  D.  A.  Christie 

129  Field  characters  of  first-year  White-winged  Black  Terns  Graham  Bundy 
131  Short-eared  Owl  apparently  feeding  on  snail  Malcolm  J.  Palmer 

1 3 1 Swift  impaled  on  television  aerial  Iain  H.  Leach 

132  Skylarks  feeding  on  bread  and  household  scraps  Royston  K.  Coles',  R.  B. 
Warren ; David  G.  P.  Chatfleld;  D.J.  Low ; Eric  Simms 

133  Identification  of  Pallas’s  Grasshopper  Warbler  M.  Densley 

134  Bullfinches  eating  flesh  William  H.  Payn 

Letters 

134  Bird  topography  and  the  numbering  of  primaries  Michael  J.  Earp 

135  Team  twitching  Stephen  Harvey 

136  Record  birdwatches  James  Wilde 

137  Fifty  years  ago  . . . 

Announcements 

137  Gulls:  a guide  to  identification 

138  Christmas  puzzles 

Requests 

138  Photographs  of  rarities  and  recent  occurrences 

139  Cirl  Bunting  survey  H.  P.  Sitters 

1 39  News  and  comment  Bob  Spencer  and  Mike  Everett 
142  Recent  reports  R.  A.  Hume  and  K.  Allsopp 

Reviews 

145  Atlas  Omitologico  de  la  Rioja  by  Eduardo  de  Juana  Aranzana  Dr  J.  T.  R.  Sharrock 

145  Instinctive  Navigation  of  Birds  by  E.  C.  Gerrard  Norman  Elkins 

146  Introduced  Birds  oj  the  World:  the  worldwide  history , distribution  and  influence  oj  birds 
introduced  to  new  environments  by  John  L.  Long  Dr  J.  T.  R.  Sharrock 

146  Birds  oj  the  H adden  Sea  edited  by  C.  J.  Smit  and  W.  J.  Wolff  A.J  Prater 
Line-drawings:  105  Cirl  Bunting  (Alan  Harris)',  108  Merlin  over  Fair  Isle  (A.  M. 
Taylor );  1 1 2 Lesser  Golden  Plover  with  Golden  Plovers  ( Laurel  A.  Tucker)',  142  Waxwing 
(Alan  Harris)',  143  Whooper  Swans  (R.  J.  Prytherch)  and  Smews  (Norman  Arlott)',  144 
Crane  (Stephen  Abbott)  and  Glossy  Ibis  (Trevor  Perkins);  145  Steller's  Eider  and  Eiders 
(/.  P.  Martin) 

Cover  design:  Cormorants  (Norman  Arlott ):  the  original  drawing  of  this  month’s  cover 
is  for  sale  in  a postal  auction,  see  page  43  in  January  issue  for  details 
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CVGNJS  WIIDIIPE 

birdwatching  holidays  at 
realistic  prices... 

SOVIET  CENTRAL  ASIA  18  days  May  1 1 -28  1982 

During  this  pioneering  tour  we  will  visit  Bukhara  at  the  edge  of  the  Kyzylkum  desert 
and  from  centres  at  historically  evocative  Samarkand  and  Tashkent  explore  the  foot- 
hills and  valleys  of  the  Tien  Shan  and  Gissar  mountains. 

Leader:  Paul  Dukes  £880.00 

NORTHERN  GREECE  15  days  May  8-22  1982 

The  marshes,  hills  and  woods  of  Northern  Greece  offer  a wide  variety  of  interesting 
habitats  and  participants  in  this  tour  will  enjoy  some  of  the  best  birdwatching  in  Europe. 

Leader:  Dave  Norman  £525.00 


SPANISH  PYRENEES  12  days  June  28-July  9 1982 

This  tour  will  visit  the  Ordesa  National  Park,  Riglos  and  the  Picos  de  Europa  with 
excursions  into  the  surrounding  Alpine  meadows  and  valleys.  Lammergeyer,  Black 
Woodpecker  and  Snow  Finch  are  a few  of  the  interesting  birds  in  this  area  and  equal 
attention  will  also  be  given  to  the  specialised  Pyrenean  flora  and  butterflies.  Departure 
will  be  from  Plymouth  on  the  Santander  ferry. 

Leader:  Ted  Griffiths  £350.00 


OTHER  TOURS 


Leader 

Kashmir  & Ladakh  August  3-24  1982  Cliff  Waller 

Gambia  November  26- 

December  11  John  Ward 

Sri-Lanka  Jan  10-31  1983  Ron  Appleby 


£1,245 

£850 

£950 


For  full  information  and  colour  brochure  contact 
our  resident  ornithologist  Paul  Dukes. 


CVGnUI  WIID1IFE  Worldwide  Holidays 


Southwest  Travel  Ltd 

96  Fore  Street  Kingsbridge  South  Devon  TQ7  1PY 
Telephone  Kingsbridge  (0548)  3181/6178 
Telex  45639  (Comput  G)  P57 
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Distributed  to  the  photographic  trade  through  Parkline  Leisure  Ltd., 
Priors  Industrial  Estate.  Windsor  Road,  Maidenhead,  Berks  SL6  2HP 


To  be  published  in  August  1982 

The  Technique 
of  Bird  Photography 

Fourth  Edition  by  John  Warham 

This  new  and  expanded  edition  deals  with  every 
facet  of  photographing  birds  with  still  or  movie 
cameras,  from  the  choice  of  equipment  to  working 
methods  at  home  or  on  an  expedition.  It  even  covers  such 
aspects  as  securing  hides  against  the  weather, 
using  bait  and  decoys  and  stalking.  The  scope  of  the  book 
is  such  that  it  will  be  of  considerable  use  to  experienced 
ornithologists  and  to  experienced  photographers 
and  essential  to  people  with  little  experience  of  either 
study  but  who  are  interested  enough  to  want  to  learn. 

0 240  51084  4 hardcover  Details  upon  publication 

also  for  your  pocket... 

Focalguide  to  Bird  Photography 

Michael  W Richards 

Michael  Richards  offers  you  the  benefit  of  years  of  practice 
as  an  ornithological  photographer.  This  simply  written  guide 
is  a must  for  the  novice  and  experienced  photographer  alike. 
0 240  51048  8 158  pages  softcover  £3.95 

ORDER  NOW -These  books  are  available 
from  youHocal  bookseller  or  camera  dealer 

Focal  Press 

Borough  Green,  Sevenoaks,  KentTN15  8PH 
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A division  of  Butterworths 


Talk  to  A.  R.  Hawkins 
about  Binoculars! 


'PHONE  US  FOR 

Best  Makes, 
Largest  Stocks. 
Fastest  Service 
By  return 
Despatch  and 
. Free  Advice 


A R Hawkins  only  sells  well  known  branded  binoculars  at  lowest  prices  possible  (up  to  40%  oft  MRP)  Over  160  models  to 
choose  from  with  big  stocks  and  really  fast  service — all  orders  despatched  same  day  securely  packed  and  fully  insured  Order 
by  telephone  with  Barclay/Access  or  C O D Buying  at  A R Hawkins  Ltd  . Means  you  get  a better  binocular  for  less  than  you 
might  have  paid  elsewhere  for  an  inferior  brand  And  if  you  need  advice  on  which  model  to  choose  for  your  needs,  please  feel 
free  to  telephone  us — we  would  be  pleased  to  talk  binoculars  with  you!  ORDER  IN  CONFIDENCE  FROM  A R HAWKINS — 
THE  WHOLE  COUNTRY  DOES!  PLEASE  ADD  £1.95  POST/INS  EACH  ITEM  E and  O E 

Although  we  stock  over  1 60  different  models,  from  £1 8 00  upwards,  we  show  here  the  very  best  of  our  large  selection: 

ORDER  NO  FOR  IMMEDIATE 
DESPATCH 

Access/Visa  accepted  by  phone  COO 
service  available  ai  small  extra  charge  Ail 
orders  despatched  same  day  received 


INFORM* TI0N  PACK 
AVAILABLE 

Send  50p  in  stamps  or  PO  lor  lully 
illustrated  price  lists  and  colour  brochures 
with  speciiicahons  information  and  special 
otters  on  all  models  m stocL  Telephone 
for  advice  -our  lines  are  open  irom 
9 00-5  30  daily  (closed  Thursday) 


Series  25  10  x 50  Porro 
Zeiss  15  x 60  R/A  Porro 
Zeiss  7 x 50  R/A  Porro 
Dralyt  8 x 30  B 

Dialyl  8 x 30  BGA  R/A 
Dralyl  7 x 42  BGA  R/A 
Dialyl  8 x 56  BGA  R/A 
Dialyl  10  x 40  B 

Dialyt  10  * 40BGA  R/A 
Dialyl  Mini  8 x 20  B 

Dialyl  Mini  10  x 25  B 


All  Zeiss  Accessories  in  Slock 


£652  00 
£635  00 
£410.50 
£280  95 
£284  95 
£315  00 
£397  25 
£325  35 
£328  10 
£135  35 
£147  35 


TrmovidMmi8  x 20  BC 
Tnnovid  Mini  10  x 25  BC 
T rinovid  8 x 32  B 
Trinovid  8 x 40  B 
Tnnovid  10  x 40  B 
Trinovid  7 x 428 
Tnnovid  7 x 42  R/A 
Trinovid  8 x 40  R/A 
Tnnovid  10  x 40  R/A 


£155  94 
£165.60 
£298  08 
£327  06 
£339  48 
£335  34 
£362  94 
£353  28 
£365  70 


All  Leitz  Cases  and  Accessories  in 
Slock 


8 x Compact  Wide  Angle  £143  95 
8 x 40  Compact  Wide  Angle  £160  05 
10  x 40  Compad  Wide  Angle  £170  .25 
10  x 50  Bernina  Wide  Angle  £159  95 
KARL  HARTMANN 
HIGH  POWER  MODELS 
KARL  HARTMANN 
HIGH  POWER  MODELS 
10  x 60  Bernina  WA  £266  79 

12  x 60  Bernina  WA  £265  79 

16  x 60  Bernina  WA  £265  79 

25  x 80  Bernina  WA  £549.50 


Bushneii  Discoverer 
Swill  Telemasler  Now 
Nickel  Supra  B 
Heriel  & Reuss 

Nickel  Supra  B/A 15-60  x 60 
Greencal  22  x 60  Now 


£163  95 
£175.13 
£138.50 
£135  38 
£148  95 
£54  67 


Bushneii  Spacemasler  20-45  x 60  £112.00 
NEW  MOOELS 

Hilkm  30  x 80  R arm’d  £135  95 
Spacemasler  22  x W/angle  £99  95 
Heriel  & Reuss  20  x 60  £139  95 


CALLERS  WELCOME 

We  are  iusl  7 minutes  from  the  Ml  (lunchon 
15  and  right  in  Ihe  town  centre  on  Ihe 
corner  ol  the  Markei  Square  Call  in—  we 
would  be  pleased  lo  see  you  and  show  you 
over  1 60  models  in  slock  n 1 1 4 


AR  HAWKINS  ltd 

9 2 The  Parade,  Northampton  Telephone  (0604)  39674 
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MARK  BEAMAN  Sr 
STEVE  MADGE 

IAIN  ROBERTSON 

Autumn  1982  Birdquests 


THE  BOSPHORUS  I he  most  accessible  of  the  great  bird  of  prey  migration 
spectacles.  We  shall  be  in  the  fascinating  city  of  Istanbul  at  the  peak  period 
when  the  daily  passage  can  reach  thousands  of  raptors  of  over  20  species.  As  a 
change  from  the  Bosphorus  we  shall  also  visit  the  lakes  and  mountains  of 
Anatolia  in  search  of  specialities  such  as  Pygmy  Cormorant,  Dalmatian  Pelican  , 
Lammergeier,  Kriiper’s  Nuthatch  and  Red-fronted  Serin.  Departure  16 
September.  1 1 days,  £460. 


KENYA  Without  doubt  the  best  birdwatching  in  the  world!  Not  only  is  the 
birdlife  astonishingly  rich,  exciting,  abundant  and  approachable,  but  the 
scenery  is  magnificient  and  the  numerous  large  mammals  add  a totally  new 
dimension  to  one’s  travels.  We  cannot  recommend  Kenya  highly  enough. 
Departures  14  August  & 2 October.  16  days,  £1,095.  Extension  (6  days), 
£300. 


SRI  LANKA  (CEYLON)  I his  beautiful  island  has  a special  charm  for 
travellers  and  offers  an  excellent  introduction  to  Asian  birds  as  well  as  some 
little  known  endemic  species.  Sri  Lanka  is  a great  place  for  photographers  and 
anyone  who  likes  plenty  of  large,  conspicuous  and  approachable  waterbirds  and 
waders,  whilst  forest  birding  here  can  offer  a real  challenge.  Departure 
31  October.  15  days,  £870. 

TEXAS  I his  vast  State  undoubtedly  offers  the  finest  birding  in  North  America. 
In  late  autumn  temperatures  are  much  more  pleasant  than  in  spring,  whilst  the 
State  abounds  in  wintering  wildfowl,  waders  and  passerines,  ranging  from  the 
rare  and  endangered  Whooping  Crane  to  miniscule  hummingbirds.  The 
Mexican  specialities  of  the  border  are  a further  attraction.  Departure  20 
November.  15  days,  £695. 

INDIA  We  will  be  concentrating  our  attention  on  the  wonders  of  Bharatpur, 
Asia’s  premier  reserve  (which  defies  instant  summarisation),  the  famous 
Corbett  National  Park  in  the  Himalayan  foothills  and  the  mid-Himalayan 
peaks  and  forests  around  Naini  Tal.  A great  favourite  with  more  adventurous 
travellers  who  want  to  see  eastern  Palearctic  birds  ranging  from  Siberian  White 
Crane  to  Pallas’s  Warbler.  Departure  22  November.  1 7 days,  £880. 

Other  1982  Birdquests  include:  ISRAEL  (£665),  MOROCCO  (£655).  LAKE 
NEUSIEDL  (£410),  THE  CAMARGUE  (£425),  LAPLAND  (£795), 
THAILAND  (£990),  INDIA  8c  NEPAL  (£1,085),  SIBERIA  (£650), 
SIBERIA,  CENTRAL  ASIA  & THE  CAUCASUS  (£950),  KENYA  & 
RWANDA  (£1,195),  FLORIDA  (£660),  PERU  (£1,190). 

For  our  brochure  please  contact: 

BIRDQUEST  Ltd.,  8 Albert  Road  East,  Hale,  Altrincham,  Cheshire 
WA15  9AL.  Tel:  061-928  5945. 

Birdquest  Ltd,  are  agents  for  C.S.R.  Travel  (Manchester)  Ltd..  1 Clarence 
Street,  Manchester  M2  4DE.  ABTA  ATOL  1190B  IATA.  (D127) 
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Caribbean 


led  by  Peter  Evans  and  Nigel  Tucker. 

8-26  August  1982.  Price  £970. 

A tour  to  five  of  the  most  spectacular  and 
beautiful  Caribbean  islands  including  a 
week  on  Puerto  Rico:  a day  visiting  the  sea- 
bird colony  on  Vieques  Island,  another  at 
sea  looking  for  Whales  on  their  off-shore 
feeding  grounds;  eight  days  exploring 
Dominica,  a day  on  St  Vincent  and  finally, 
two  days  on  St  Lucia.  Dominica  is  the  main 
ornithological  study  area  of  Dr  Peter  Evans 
— who  is  also  one  of  the  foremost  British 
experts  on  Cetaceans.  We  will  also  be 
joined  by  a local  forest  warden  on  Puerto 
Rico  and  members  from  university  study 
groups  working  on  St  Vincent  and  St  Lucia. 


(St  Vincent  Parrot) 


Canada — Point  Pelee  and  South-west 
Ontario  8-22  May  £598. 

Spain — Northern  Spain  and  the 

Pyrenees  1 9-28  June  £398 
Northern  Spain  3-12  July  £285 
Greece — 8-22  May  £496. 

Iceland — 27  May-1 0 June  £585. 

Group  discounts  available  on  all  tours 

For  further  information  contact: 
WINGSPAN,  1st  Floor,  Arvalee  House, 
Clifton  Down  Road,  Bristol  BS8  4AH. 

Tel:  0272  741773.  D130 
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r We  offer  LARGE  Discounts  N 
on  oil  these  famous  brands  of 


binoculars  ond  telescopes 


BINOCULARS  BY:  Zeiss  (East  & West)  Leitz  Swift  Kowa  Greenkat 
Pentax  Hartman  Habicht  Bushnell  Mirador  Tasco  Heron  Steiner,  etc. 

TELESCOPES  BY:  Schmidt  & Bender  Nickel  Supra  Televari  Swift 
Kowa  Optolyth  Mirador  Bushnell  Discover  (Bausch  & Lomb) 


This  extensive  range  may  be  viewed  in  the  quiet  and  comfort  of  our  showrooms,  with  views  of 
over  two  miles  distance.  We  are  open  Mon.-Fri.  9 a m - 5 p.m.  (Thurs.  9 30  a m - 1 p m.)  and 
Sat.  9 30  a m.  - 4.30  p.m.  For  those  who  cannot  call  personally  ALL  our  goods  are  available 
by  MAIL  ORDER  and  are  insured  during  transit  Despatch  is  normally  made  within  thidysix 
hours  of  receipt  of  the  order  and  our  FOURTEEN  DAY  APPROVAL  scheme  applies  * 

We  provide  a FREE  PRICE  LIST  and  BUYER'S  GUIDE  TO  BINOCULAR  OWNERSHIP  f 
and  orders  can  be  placed  by  telephone  using  your  Access  or  Barclaycard 
Please  send  30p  postage  for  catalogue. 


mm 


TICK 

BOX 


OPTICAL  COMPANY 

23/25  Kings  Road,  Brentwood,  Essex.  r 
CM14  4ER.  (D135)  / 

® (0277)221259/219418/210913^^^ 


elescopesQ 
/ BinocularsQ 


► Address  _ 
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THE  OPTIMA  SUPER  SIXTY 


BIRD  WATCHERS’  SCOPE 


*WITH  INTERCHANGEABLE  EYEPIECES 
*Y0U  CHOOSE  THE  MAGNIFICATION 

15  x , 20  x , 30  x , 50  x , or  60  x Supplied  with  one  eyepiece  of  your 
choosing  Any  other  available  as  optional  extra  ONLY  £7.95  each. 

* FOCUSES  DOWN  TO  AN  INCREDIBLE  5m 
— at  any  magnification 

Objective  lens  diameter  60  mm  Focus  range  5 metres  to  infinity 
Overall  length  345  mm  (with  eyepiece)  Net  weight  1.280  kgs  (21b 
13oz).  Finish:  Rubber  armoured  cover  — military  green. 


Access.  Barclaycard  or  sent)  cheque/P  0.  lor  immediate  dispatch 

OPTIMA  LEISURE  PRODUCTS 

75  Foxley  Lane,  Purley,  Surrey  CR2  3HP  (01-660  5704) 


AN  INVITATION 


— to  join  the  hundreds  of  birdwatchers  and 
photographers  who  endorse  our  claims  for  this  truly 
superb  equipment  Send  for  the  Super  60  now  — 
BUT  SEND  NO  MONEY  Just  give  us  your  name  and 
address  and  phone  number  and  we'll  send  you  the 
Super  60,  and  any  eyepieces  ol  your  choice,  tor  a 
field  trial 

We  invite  you  to  compare  it  with  any  other 
instrument  at  any  price,  and  it  you're  not  convinced 
that  the  Super  60  outperlorms  all  others,  then  simply 
return  it  to  us  It  you  agree  that  indeed  it  is  unsur- 
passed. then  send  us  your  remittance  tor  retained 
items  and  congratulate  yourself  as  the  owner  ol  what 
you  know  to  be  the  finest  equipment  available  — at 
any  price. 

(D138) 


Camera  adaptor  kit  (specify  model) 
to  be  used  with  15  x eyepiece  £19.50 
Triple  Tripod  £19.50  Floor  Tripod  £24.50 


£95.00 

inc.  choice  of 
one  eyepiece 
V.A.T.,  p.&p., 
ins. 


BOOKS 
ON  BIRDS 

Catalogue  on  request 

WHELDON  & 
WESLEY  LIMITED 

LYTTON  LODGE 
CODICOTE 
Nr.  HITCHIN 
HERTS.  SG4  8TE 

Tel.  Stevenage  (0438)  820370 
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The 

Birdwatcher’s 

Logbook 

A single  volume  for  your  whole  year’s 
records.  All  species  on  the  British  and 
Irish  List  included  with  columns  for 
recording  monthly  observations,  two 
holidays,  an  annual  list  and  life  list  plus 
first  and  last  dates  of  migrants  and  184 
pages  for  a daily  diary. 

208  pages  in  attractive  hard  binding 
21.5  X 13.0cms.  An  ideal  gift  for  every' 
birdwatcher.  Price  £4.95  inc.  postage 
and  packing.  From: 

Coxton  Publications , 

23  West  Hill  Rd, 

Foxton.  Cambridge  CB2  6SZ. 
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SUNBIRD 

BIRDTOUR EXPERTS 

WE  SPECIALISE  IN  SMALL-GROUP  HOLIDAYS 
FOR  UP  TO  16  PEOPLE,  CATERING  FOR 
BEGINNER  AND  EXPERT 


Tour  leaders  include : 

John  Andrews,  Bryan  Bland,  Cliff  Davies,  Mike  Everett, 
David  Fisher,  Peter  Grant,  Tom  Gullick,  Mike  Hodgson,  Frank 
King,  Brian  Little,  Richard  Porter,  John  Raines,  Will  Russell, 
Tim  Sharrock,  Don  Turner,  Alan  Vittery. 


CRETE 
TURKEY 
GREECE 
CAMARGUE  & 
PYRENEES 
SPAIN 
MAJORCA 
MOROCCO 


1982  TOURS 

SIBERIA  & 
MONGOLIA 
KASHMIR  & 
LADAKH 
♦NEW  GUINEA 
AUSTRALIA 
THE  GAMBIA 
KENYA 


S.  AFRICA 
♦ECUADOR  & 
GALAPAGOS 
*S.  MEXICO 
♦ALASKA 
♦ARIZONA  & 
CALIFORNIA 
♦TEXAS 


*With  our  associates  WIN^S  INC.  fUSA) 

1 % of  our  Tour  Price  goes  to  Wildlife  Conservation. 

For  details  please  contact: 

SUNBIRD 

at 

EXECUTIVE  TRAVEL  (Holidays)  LTD 
2 Lower  Sloane  Street,  London  SW1W  8BJ 
Telephone:  01-730  6609 

A member  company  of  the  SERENISSIMA  Travel  Group  Ltd 
ABTA  LATA  ATOL  AITO 
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On  the  trail  of  thieves  and  destroyers 


BIRD 

DETECTIVE 


Foreword  by  HRH  The  Prince  of  Wales 

A fascinating  insight  into  the  world  of  Peter 
Robinson,  whose  unique  task  it  is  to  track 
down  those  who  plunder  and  kill  the 
endangered  birds  of  Britain. 

Published  in  association  with  the  RSPB 
ELM  TREE  BOOKS  £7.95 


PEAK  NATIONAL  PARK  CENTRE 
LOSEHILL  HALL 


Peter  Robinson 


See  local  specialities,  Ring  Ouzel 
Dipper,  etc.  Expert  tuition,  small  field 
groups.  High  quality  food  and 
accommodation. 


1982  Residential  Courses  for 
Birdwatchers  in  the  Peak  District 


BIRDS  OF  THE  PEAK 
DISTRICT 


BIRD  RECORDING 
BIRD  SKETCHING 


of  Derbyshire 


jGLANRANNELL 
(PARK  HOTEL 


I 


Further  details  of  these  and  other 
nature  courses  (SAE  please)  from: 
Peter  Townsend,  Principal,  Peak 
National  Park  Study  Centre,  Losehill 
Hall,  Castleton,  Derbyshire,  S30  2WB. 
Tel:  Hope  Valley  (0433)  20373. 


PLEASE 


SEND 


3 


,L-'  ' ' ^ FOR  OUR 

|S.  WALES  brochure 


FOR  OUR 
BROCHURE 


FOR  OUR 


I Tel.  TALLEY  23  0 __ 


n 
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PHOTO  OPTIX 


invites  you  to 

Glide 

into 

action... 

with 

m HANIMEX 

Slide  Focus  Binoculars 


5 YEAR 
guarantee 

Smooth,  fast  focus,  fingertip  glide 
action  lets  you  follow  flight  with  ease 
and  keep  your  eyes  on  the  subject  as 
you  focus.  These  beautiful  binoculars 
feature 

• HIGH  OPTICAL  SPECIFICATIONS 

• COATED  LENSES 

• STRAPPED  & SCREWED  PRISMS 

• COMFORTABLE  RUBBER  EYE  CUPS 

• RUBBERISED  OBJECTIVE  RINGS 

• CENTRE  & RIGHT  OCULAR 

FOCUSING 

• RUGGED  CONSTRUCTION 

• COMPLETE  WITH  LENS  CAPS. 

STRAPS  & CASE 


SUPER  LOW  PRICES 


8x40  WIDE  ANGLE  £26. 95 
10x50  WIDE  ANGLE  £2  7. 95 
7-1 5x35  ZOOM  £41.95 


MAIL  ORDER  FORM 


P-0  LTD.,  73-79  PRAED  ST.,  W2 
| Name 

Address 


Please  supply 


£ P 


Please  add  £2.50  p&p  & insurance 
Cheque/PO  enclosed  or  charge  Access/Visa 

J:'_  ZdLO_JJ_iJ.il  J 


METWOOD 
OPTICAL  LTD 

Specialists  in  Binoculars 
and  Telescopes 

Special  Notice 

As  of  December  1st,  we  will  be 
Mail  Order  Only 
New  Address: 

c/o  46  Fairfield,  Gamlingay, 

Nr.  Sandy,  Beds. 

Tel:  0767  317077 


Send  for  price  lists.  Please  send  stamp. 
Mail  Order  £ 2.00  for  p/p  and  ins. 
Access  and  Barclay  Card  accepted. 

(D120) 


Hebrides  and 
Scottish 
West  Coast 

Visit  the  bird  colonies  of  these 
enchanted  islands  by  very 
comfortable  motor  yacht. 

Cruises  available  to  St  Kilda, 
The  Outer  and  Inner  Isles  and 
the  West  Coast  with  a maximum 
of  12  passengers,  from  April  to 
October. 


Full  details  (stamp  please) 
from:  Tony  Dalton,  (BB) 
Lochavich,  Taynuilt,  Argyll. 
Telephone  Lochavich  (08664)  212 

(D124) 
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Photographic 
equipment 
for  bird- 
photography 

R.J.  Chandler  and  Don  Smith 

The  birdwatcher  who  is  considering  adding  bird-photography  to  his 
interests  is  faced  with  a bewildering  assortment  of  equipment  from 
which  to  choose.  However  well  intentioned,  the  assistant  at  the  local 
photographic  shop  is  unlikely  to  be  able  to  offer  the  specialised  advice  that 
the  potential  bird-photographer  requires.  T hose  who  are  lucky  will  have  an 
experienced  friend  who  can  offer  advice  as  to  what  is  appropriate  for  the 
particular  application  in  mind — the  requirements  of  nest-photography  or 
exhibition  quality  work  are  rather  different  from  record  shots  of  birds  that 
cannot  be  closely  approached! 

The  purpose  of  this  article,  therefore,  is  to  help  those  who  do  not  have 
ready  access  to  specialist  advice,  and  to  indicate  what  would  be  appropriate 
choices  of  equipment  for  different  applications.  Some  specific  items  are 
mentioned,  both  in  the  text  and  in  Appendices  1 and  2.  but  in  other 
instances  it  has  been  thought  better  merely  to  set  out  the  basic  specification. 
W hile  we  have  been  careful  to  check  the  specifications  of  the  equipment 
that  we  mention,  we  cannot  guarantee  that  all  details  are  correct. 

It  is  assumed  that  the  reader  has  some  basic  photographic  knowledge;  for 
general  photographic  background  reading,  the  potential  bird-photo- 
grapher is  referred  to  the  series  of  Focal  Press  guides  on  different  aspects  of 
photography.  Recommended  books  on  bird-photography  include  Arthur 
Gilpin’s  ‘Nature  Photography’,  ‘Natural  History  Photography’  edited  by 
D.  M.  Turner  Ettlinger  (see  Brit.  Birds  70:  493)  and  Mike  Richards’s  ‘Focal 
Guide  to  Bird  Photography’  {Brit.  Birds  73:  603). 


\Bnt.  Birds  7.5:  1 17-154.  April  I9B'J) 
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Photographic  equipment  jor  bird-photography 


Choice  of  camera 

The  basic  choice  for  the  bird-photographer  lies  between  ‘medium-format’ 
cameras,  which  produce  a negative  size  typically  6cm  X 5.4cm  or  6cm  X 
6cm,  and  35-mm  format  cameras  with  a negative  size  of  36mm  X 24mm. 
Larger-format  equipment  is  used  for  bird-photography,  almost  always  for 
nest-photography,  but  the  equipment  is  large,  relatively  cumbersome  and 
rather  specialised,  and  will  not  be  discussed  further  here.  Similarly,  smaller 
formats  than  35  mm  could  be  used,  but  the  drawbacks  of  small  negative  size 
and  the  inability  of  almost  all  ‘miniature’  cameras  to  accept  lenses  of 
sufficient  focal  length  for  bird-photography  make  this  type  of  camera 
inappropriate. 

Medium-format  and  35-mm  cameras  may  be  obtained  in  three  basically 
different  types:  twin-lens  reflex,  single-lens  reflex  and  range-finder.  In 
general,  medium-format  cameras  are  of  the  first  two  types,  35-mm  cameras 
of  the  latter  two.  With  the  twin-lens  reflex,  focusing  and  composition  is 
done  through  one  lens,  while  the  second  lens  incorporates  the  shutter  and  is 
used  when  taking  the  photograph.  Though  relatively  inexpensive,  twin- 
lens  reflex  cameras  have  the  disadvantage  that  the  resulting  picture  is  not  of 
quite  the  same  view  as  that  used  for  composition — though  this  can  be 
corrected  for — and  only  one  make  ( Mamiya  C330)  offers  interchangeable 
lenses,  while  the  largest  focal  length  of  these  (250mm)  is  rather  short  for  any 
purpose  but  nest  work  or  photography  of  large  and  approachable  species. 

Although  some  range-finder  cameras  have  an  interchangeable  lens 
facility,  there  are  no  longer  any  in  production.  Consequently,  all  currently 
available  medium  and  35-mm  format  cameras  with  an  interchangeable  lens 
facility  are  of  the  single-lens  reflex  (SLR)  type,  in  which  a single  lens  is  used, 
composition  and  focusing  being  carried  out  through  a pentaprism  eye-level 
viewfinder,  a 45°  mirror  being  interplaced  between  the  lens  and  the  film  to 
make  this  possible.  When  the  shutter  is  released,  the  mirror  hinges  up,  and 
the  shutter  opens  allowing  the  image  to  fall  directly  on  the  film.  In  this 
manner,  the  viewfinder  shows  exactly  the  view  (though  often  with  the 
margins  cut  off)  seen  in  the  consequent  photograph.  Some  SLRs  (e.g.  Canon 
F-l;  Nikon  F2  and  F3;  Pentax  LX;  and  most  medium-format  cameras) 
feature  interchangeable  viewfinders  enabling  a waist-level  finder  to  be 
used;  these,  however,  give  a reversed  (left  for  right)  image  that  makes 
photography  of  a moving  bird  practically  impossible. 

The  single-lens  reflex  system,  at  least  in  the  35-mm  format,  requires  the 
use  of  a focal-plane  shutter:  essentially  a slot  of  adjustable  width  that  travels 
across  the  film  plane.  The  width  of  the  slot  can  be  adjusted  so  that  the 
narrower  the  slot,  the  faster  the  exposure  time.  In  most  instances,  the 
minimum  exposure  time  is  1/1 000th  second,  though  in  some  cases  (e.g. 
Canon  FI;  Chinon  CE-4S;  Contax  RTS;  Nikon  F2  and  F3;  Pentax  LX  and  ME 
Super;  Hasselblad  2000  FC)  the  fastest  exposure  is  1 /2000th,  which  can  be 
useful,  particularly  when  photographing  birds  in  flight.  If  flight  photo- 
graphy is  to  be  attempted,  the  camera  should  have  a minimum  speed  of  at 
most  1/1 000th  second. 

The  mechanics  of  the  combined  mirror  lift  and  focal-plane  shutter  are 
often  noisy,  thus  perhaps  disturbing  the  bird  which  one  is  trying  to 
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photograph,  and  also  may  cause  vibration  and  thus  reduce  the  sharpness  of 
the  subsequent  photographs,  particularly  at  lower  shutter  speeds.  In  some 
cases,  cameras  are  fitted  with  a facility  for  lifting  the  mirror  prior  to  firing 
the  shutter,  but  this  means  that  one  is  then  unsighted.  Alternatively,  and 
again  only  with  some  cameras,  the  delayed  shutter  release  (where  one  is 
fitted)  lifts  the  mirror  for  the  period  of  the  delay  prior  to  the  shutter  firing, 
helping  to  minimise  noise  and  vibration.  Unfortunately,  it  is  rarely  possible 
to  use  either  of  these  two  techniques,  and  usually  one  must  put  up  with  the 
problem. 

Some  of  the  medium-format  cameras  (e.g.  Bronica  ETR,  ETR-S  and  SQ; 
Hasselblad  500;  M army  a C330F  and  MRB67;  Rolleijtex  SEX;  Yashica  MAT 
124G)  have  a leaf-type  shutter  within  the  lens,  which  is  both  very  quiet  and 
virtually  vibration-free;  this  type  of  shutter  has  the  added  advantage  of 
synchronising  with  flash  at  all  speeds,  whereas  the  focal-plane  type  will 
generally  synchronise  only  at  exposure  times  longer  than  1 /60th  or  1/1 25th 
second.  The  majority  of  bird-photographers  will  not  find  this  a drawback. 

Most  modern  SLR  cameras  have  some  means  of  measuring  or  metering 
the  exposure  time/lens  aperture  combination  for  the  speed  of  film  being 
used.  This  may  be  either  of  the  ‘automatic’  or  of  the  ‘match-needle’  type.  In 
the  former,  either  the  lens  is  set  to  the  required  aperture,  and  the  metering 
system  automatically  sets  the  appropriate  shutter  speed  (known  as 
‘aperture-priority’,  which  is  a feature  of  many  35-mm  automatics,  and 
Bronica  ETR  with  AE 1 1 finder),  or  the  shutter  speed  is  set  and  the  aperture 
is  automatically  adjusted  (‘shutter-priority’:  e.g.  Canon  AE1;  Konica 
Autoreflex  TC,  FC-1;  Mamiya  NC 1000S).  Camera  bodies  are  usually  of  one 
type  or  the  other,  though  some  can  be  set  to  either  priority  (‘multi-mode’: 
e.g.  Canon  A1  and  AE1  Program;  Fujica  AX-5;  Leica  R4;  Mamiya  ZE-X; 
Minolta  XD-5  and  XD-7).  For  fixed-aperture  mirror  lenses  and  lenses 
without  automatic  diaphragms  (as  discussed  later),  an  aperture-priority 
camera  is  required. 

The  match-needle  metering  camera  (which  includes  most,  but  not  all, 
non-automatic  cameras)  has  a pointer  in  the  view-finder  which,  when  set  to 
a given  position,  by  adjusting  either  the  lens  aperture  or  shutter  speed, 
ensures  the  correct  exposure.  There  is  no  doubt  that,  particularly  when 
working  in  colour  where  more  accurate  exposure  is  generally  needed, 
internal  metering  of  one  of  the  foregoing  types  can  be  very  useful.  4'he 
automatic-exposure  facility  is  not  necessarily  foolproof:  considerable 
underexposure,  leading  to  a silhouette  effect,  is  possible,  particularly  when 
photographing  birds  in  flight  against  a bright  sky,  or  when  photographing 
birds  over  water  into  the  light.  This  problem  is  partially  overcome  by  a 
metering  system  which  is  centre-weighted — that  is,  it  takes  more  account  of 
the  central  area  of  the  picture  (generally  an  advantage  in  bird-photo- 
graphy)— but  there  is  a clear  need  for  an  automatic  camera  to  have  either 
an  over-riding  facility  so  that  exposure  may  be  increased  manually  by  IV2 
to  2 stops  in  this  situation  (which  can  also  be  done  by  adjusting  the  film 
speed),  or  to  have  a ‘memory  button’,  by  means  of  which  the  aperture/ 
shutter  combination  is  set  on  some  convenient  similarly  lit  object,  and 
locked  so  that  the  against-the-light  shot  is  correctly  exposed. 
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Many  cameras  of  both  formats  can  now  be  fitted  with  motor  drives, 
which  automatically  wind-on  the  him  and  re-set  the  shutter;  some  motor 
drives  enable  the  shutter  to  be  fired  at  up  to  five  or  six  frames  per  second  if 
the  shutter  release  is  held  down  continuously,  and  in  addition  allow  single 
frames  only  to  be  exposed.  Where  only  the  latter  facility  is  available,  the 
unit  is  known  as  an  ‘auto-wind’.  These  accessories  are  of  particular 
adv  antage  for  flight  photography,  and  can  also  be  useful  if  the  camera  is  to 
be  triggered  by  remote-control.  The  main  disadvantage  is  the  noise  made 
by  the  motor  winding-on,  which  may  on  occasion  be  unacceptable,  particu- 
larly when  working  close  to  the  bird  (e.g.  from  a hide). 

Most  35-mm  SLR  cameras  are  nowadays  fitted  with  a centre  ‘split- 
image’  viewfinder  screen  as  an  aid  to  focusing.  These  screens  suffer  the 
draw  back  that,  when  used  with  lenses  with  a maximum  aperture  of  about 
f5.6,  the  central  split-image  area  goes  blank,  so  that  focusing  must  be  done 
using  the  surrounding  plain  ground-glass  area.  The  more  expensive 
cameras  feature  interchangeable  screens  (e.g.  Canon  FI;  Contax  RTS;  Leica 
R4;  Mamiya  NC 1000S;  Nikon  F2,  FE  and  F3;  Olympus  OM-1N  and  OM-2N; 
Pentax  LX;  and  most  medium-format  cameras),  enabling  a plain  fresnel 
screen  to  be  used;  but  many  photographers  simply  put  up  with  the  problem! 

Lenses  for  bird-photography 

While  the  bird-photographer  will  generally  use  a relatively  long  focal 
length  lens,  it  is  always  best  to  work  with  the  shortest  focal  length  possible. 
Generally,  lens  quality  is  highest  at  the  shorter  focal  lengths — 1 35  mm  with 
35-mm  format — while  problems  of  shake  and  smaller  maximum  apertures 
lead  to  deterioration  of  picture  quality  with  the  longer  lenses,  particularly 
in  poor  light  where  high  shutter  speeds  are  not  possible.  Consequently, 
most  photographers  will  work  whenever  possible  with  lenses  of  the  order  of 
200mm  focal  length  in  medium-format  or  1 35mm  with  35-mm  equipment. 

I n many  situations,  particularly  when  stalking  or  with  wait-and-see  work 
from  a car  or  hide,  longer  focal  length  lenses  are  required,  and  lenses  of 
400mm  or  500mm  focal  length  are  most  commonly  used.  Again,  a shorter 
focal  length  lens  should  be  used  if  possible.  Most  lenses  now  on  the  market 
are  of  the  automatic  diaphragm  type,  which  enable  focusing  (and  usually 
metering  also)  to  be  done  at  full  aperture  with  the  maximum  of  light  giving 
a bright  image  in  the  viewfinder,  the  lens  closing  down  automatically  to  the 
desired  stop  when  the  shutter  is  released.  The  cheapest  lenses  are  often  of 
the  ‘pre-set’  type,  where  stopping  down  has  to  be  done  manually;  these 
lenses  may  be  perfectly  satisfactory',  particularly  as  one  often  needs  to 
expose  at  or  close  to  maximum  aperture. 

Particular  points  to  note  are  that  a tripod  mount  on  the  lens  can  be  very- 
useful,  particularly  if  a ‘gun’  or  other  support  is  to  be  used,  and  that  a fairly 
close  focusing  capability  is  necessary  if  small  birds  are  to  be  photo- 
graphed— distances  of  4-5 m are  needed  to  get  adequate  image  sizes  of 
sparrow-sized  birds  with  a 400-mm  lens.  Extension  tubes  can  be  used  to 
enable  a lens  to  focus  more  closely,  but  these  cannot  be  fitted  in  a hurry; 
moreover,  they  reduce  the  effective  aperture  of  the  lens,  necessitating  the 
use  of  a slower  shutter  speed.  Once  a tube  is  fitted,  it  is  impossible  to  focus 
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on  more  distant  objects,  and,  with  the  cheaper  extension  tubes  which  have 
no  coupling  linkage,  the  auto-diaphragm  facility  of  the  lens  will  be  lost. 

An  increasing  number  of  mirror  lenses  are  coming  on  to  the  market;  these 
currently  range  in  focal  length  from  about  250mm  to  2000mm,  though 
500mm  focal  length  lenses  are  both  the  most  frequently  used  and  the  most 
freely  available.  The  advantage  of  this  type  of  lens  is  its  compactness — 500- 
mm  lenses  can  easily  be  carried  all  day  if  necessary — and  its  close  focusing 
capability,  which  for  a 500mm  focal  length  is  typically  4m.  Some  models 
will  focus  to  1 m or  so,  though  this  is  probably  of  little  advantage  for  the 
bird-photographer.  The  drawbacks  of  mirror  lenses  are  that  they  are  of 
fixed  aperture  (usually  flB  with  a 500-mm  lens)  and  hence  present  a fixed 
and  rather  shallow  depth  offield,  which  is  satisfactory  for  single  birds,  but  is 
less  so  for  flocks,  even  of  relatively  distant  birds.  Exposure  can  be  con- 
trolled, therefore,  only  by  adjusting  the  shutter  speed,  or  by  the  use  of 
neutral  density  filters.  On  some  lenses,  these  and  other  filters  can  be  ‘dialed' 
into  place  without  removing  the  lens  (filters  are  usually  fitted  at  the 
camera-end  of  a mirror  lens),  but  this  facility  will  be  rarely,  if  ever,  used  by 
most  bird-photographers.  The  construction  of  a mirror  lens  is  such  that 
out-of-focus  objects  often  appear  as  rings  or  double  images.  This  may  be 
unremarkable  with  a plain  background — water,  for  instance — but  may  be 
quite  objectionable  where  the  background  is  more  complex. 

If  a series  of  lenses  may  eventually  be  purchased,  it  is  much  more 
satisfactory  if  all  focus  in  the  same  direction;  preferably,  too,  in  the  same 
direction  as  one’s  binoculars.  It  is  a considerable  disadvantage,  par- 
ticularly with  flight  photography,  if,  on  changing  from  one  lens  to  another, 
it  is  necessary  to  focus  clockwise  with  one  lens  and  anti-clockwise  with  the 
next.  In  such  circumstances,  focusing  can  never  become  instinctive. 

Novoflex  lenses,  of  conventional  ‘pre-set'  design  but  with  a ‘gun'  mount, 
can  be  used  for  bird-photography,  and  are  particularly  popular  on  the 
Continent.  The  gun-mount  features  a unique  squeeze-grip  focusing  device 
which  can  be  very  quick  in  use.  Close  focusing,  however,  requires  the  use  of 
a built-in  extension  tube,  and  the  whole  assembly  is  relatively  bulky. 

The  recent  introduction  of  fluorite  or  ‘low-dispersion'  glass  in  long-focal 
lenses  is  an  important  advance  in  lens  development.  Image  quality  is 
improved  by  the  use  of  this  glass,  which  has  a low  coefficient  of  refraction 
and  hence  refracts  light  of  different  wavelengths  more  uniformly,  bringing 
the  different  colours  of  light  to  focus  more  precisely  on  the  film  plane  than  is 
possible  with  conventional  glass.  At  present  only  some  of  the  major  manu- 
facturers produce  such  lenses  (e.g.  Cation',  Nikon),  and.  although  well  suited 
to  bird-photography,  they  are  at  present  expensive.  Appendix  2 lists  some 
35-mm  format  telephoto  and  mirror  lenses  suitable  for  bird-photography. 

Tele-converters,  which  are  essentially  an  extra  magnifying  element 
which  typically  doubles  the  image  size,  offer  an  inexpensive  means  of 
increasing  the  focal  length  of  a lens;  X 1.5  and  X 3 converters  are  also 
available.  Unfortunately,  some  of  these  are  optically  inferior,  and  all  reduce 
the  maximum  aperture  of  the  prime  lens,  the  X 2 converters  doing  so  by  two 
stops.  Except  for  the  most  expensive  converters  (made  by  the  camera 
manufacturers  and  not  by  the  independent  lens  manufacturers),  our 
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experience  has  not  always  been  favourable.  We  suggest  that  converters 
should  be  regarded  as  an  emergency  or  ‘last  chance’  measure;  particularly 
with  black-and-white  work,  it  is  generally  better  to  double  the  size  of  the 
picture  at  the  enlarging  stage  rather  than  use  a converter. 

Camera  supports 

Whatever  focal  length  of  lens  is  being  used,  the  resulting  photograph  will  be 
improved  if  the  camera  is  solidly  supported.  Working  from  a hide  (or  even 
on  occasion  when  stalking)  a tripod  will  be  used.  This  should  be  both  solid 
and  reasonably  heavy,  the  latter  being  an  advantage  since  weight  helps  to 
absorb  the  energy  released  when  the  mirror/shutter  combination  is 
triggered.  A minimum  weight  of  2V2kg  is  suggested,  the  tripod  being 
combined  with  a smoothly  operating  pan-and-tilt  rather  than  a bail-point 
type  head,  the  movements  being  much  more  controlled  with  the  former. 
Check  that  the  tripod  is  capable  of  the  adjustment  that  will  be  required;  it 
may  need  to  be  set  fairly  low  when  operating  from  a small  hide,  or,  if  using  a 
car  as  a hide,  it  can  be  essential  to  have  a tripod  with  legs  that  can  be 
adjusted  independently.  Other  points  to  note  are  whether  the  tripod  feet 
will  rust  if  used  in  wet  or  salty  conditions,  and  if  the  tripod  head  allows  a 
relatively  bulky  motor-drive  to  be  attached,  or  the  camera  body  to  be 
rotated  through  90°  to  allow  vertical  format  shots,  or  to  be  removed  while 
leaving  the  lens  in  place.  The  latter  facility  can  be  surprisingly  useful  in  a 
hide  when  working  with  black-and-white  film  in  one  camera  and  colour  in  a 
second:  a lens  without  a tripod  mount  is  a positive  handicap. 

The  same  caveat  also  applies  to  the  use  of  a gun  or  rifle-grip;  these  are 
invaluable  for  stalking,  and  enable  the  camera  to  be  held  more  steadily  than 
would  otherwise  be  the  case,  the  trigger  being  provided  by  a cable  release, 
the  stock  of  the  gun  being  held  firmly  to  the  shoulder.  A good  rule,  when  the 
camera  is  hand  held  and  without  support,  is  that  camera  shake  can  be 
avoided  if  the  shutter  speed  is  equal  to  or  faster  than  the  reciprocal  of  the 
lens’  focal  length  (e.g.  1 / 500th  second  fora  500-mm  lens).  With  a rifle-grip, 
speeds  of  1 /250th  or  even  1/1 25th  can  be  used  with  a 500-mm  lens,  though 
several  exposures  may  be  necessary  to  ensure  a sharp  result.  Slower  shutter 
speeds  than  this  demand  the  use  of  a good  tripod.  Monopods  can  also  be 
fitted;  Gitzo  conveniently  make  one  with  a shoulder  support,  though  less 
expensive  makes  could  be  used  with  or  without  a rifle-grip  as  shoulder 
support.  Another  useful  accessory  is  a bean-bag,  used  to  cushion  the 
camera/lens  combination  on  a support  such  as  a car  windowsill  or  fence  rail. 

Conclusions 

We  hope  that  we  have  given  the  potential  bird-photographer  some  idea  of 
the  type  of  equipment  he  will  need,  and  the  features  of  both  cameras  and 
lenses  that  will  be  of  most  value  to  him. 

In  order  to  enable  a potential  purchaser  to  compare  specifications  of 
different  items  of  equipment,  we  list  for  relevant  items  of  equipment  some 
recent  guides  and  comparative  test  reports  that  have  appeared  in  the 
photographic  press  (see  Appendix  1). 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  highest  quality  photographic  work  requires 
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the  use  of  a medium-  or  even  large-format  camera,  and  a relatively  short 
focal  length  lens;  it  follows  that  the  bird  must  be  closely  approached  so  that 
the  image  on  the  negative  is  of  reasonable  size.  There  are  many  situations 
where  a close  approach  to  the  bird  is  not  possible,  or  where  some  degree  of 
mobility  is  required  by  the  photographer,  rendering  impractical  the  use  of 
relatively  bulky  and  heavy  medium-format  equipment.  In  this  case,  the 
lighter  weight  (and  lower  cost)  of  35-mm  format  equipment,  particularly 
with  larger  focal  length  lenses,  is  more  appropriate.  Again,  the  golden  rule 
is  always  to  use  as  short  a focal  length  lens  as  possible;  provided  a 
reasonably  large  image  size  can  be  obtained,  high  quality  results  can  be 
obtained  with  35-mm  equipment. 

Dr  R.  J.  Chandter,  2 Rusland  Avenue,  Orpington,  Kent  BR68AU 
Don  Smith,  Pennyghael,  Mairs  Road,  Darvel,  Ayrshire  KA170LA 

Appendix  1.  Sources  of  information  on  photographic  equipment 

This  list  makes  no  pretence  to  be  complete;  it  gives  ‘Guides’  (generally  a tabulation  of  the  more 
important  features  of  cameras  and  lenses  that  enable  equipment  of  different  makes  to  be 
compared)  and  ‘Comparative  Test  Reports’  (detailed  reports  comparing  the  features  and 
performance  of  similar  pieces  of  equipment  of  different  makes).  In  most  instances,  copies  of 
these  reports  can  be  obtained  from  the  magazine  concerned  (see  a current  number  of  the 
relevant  magazine  for  details).  In  addition  to  the  guides  listed  below,  several  photographic 
magazines  print  guides  to  available  cameras  in  each  issue. 

lens  guide.  Amateur  Photographer.  A periodic  guide,  part  2 of  which  lists  all  available  lenses  of 
focal  length  55mm  or  longer;  most  recent  issue:  27th  June  1981. 

reflex  camera  guide.  Amateur  Photographer.  A periodic  guide;  most  recent  issue:  14th 
November  1981. 

automatic  slr  cameras.  Which?,  April  1980;  comparative  test  report  on  24  makes  of  35-mm 
camera. 

medium-format,  twin-lens  reflex  cameras.  Amateur  Photographer,  13th  December  1978. 
Comparative  test  report  on  three  makes  of  6 cm  X 6 cm  camera. 

300-mm  lenses.  SLR  Camera,  April  1981;  comparative  test  report  on  15  makes  of  35-mm  lens. 
mirror  lenses.  What  Camera  Weekly,  11th  July  1981;  cor, parative  test  report  on  12  lenses,  focal 
length  250mm  to  600mm,  for  35-mm  cameras.  Amateur  Photographer,  10th  January  1981; 
comparative  test  report  on  eight  lenses,  focal  length  300mm  to  600  mm,  for  35-mm  cameras. 
teleconverters.  Amateur  Photographer,  2nd  and  16th  August  1980;  comparative  test  report  on 
14X2  teleconverters  for  35-mm  cameras. 

Similar  reports  on  individual  items  of  equipment  are  far  too  numerous  to  list. 

Appendix  2.  Long  focal  length  lenses  with  close  focusing  facilities 

Conventional  (i.e.  not  mirror)  35-mm  format  lenses  of  300mm  focal  length  which  focus  down 
to  3 m (or  closer)  include: 

Canon  FD  f2.8,  f4  and  (5.6;  Nikkor  IFED  f4.5;  (Minolta)  Rokkor  MD  f4.5;  Sigma 
Apochromatic;  Kenlock;  Mitakon ; Osawa;  and  Tamron  SP. 

Conventional  35-mm  format  lenses  of 400  mm  focal  length  which  focus  down  to  4m  (or  closer) 
include: 

Canon  FD  (2.8  and  f4.5;  Hexanon  UC;  Hoy  a HMC;  Kenlock;  Mitakon;  Mitsuki;  NikkorlFED 
f5.6;  Osawa;  Sigma  Apochromatic;  Tokina;  Vivitar;  ( Leica ) Telyt  M and  R. 

Mirror  lenses  of  35-mm  format  of  500  mm  focal  length  (all  focus  to  4 m or  closer,  and  have  an 
aperture  offB  except  where  noted)  include: 

Canon;  Chinon;  Hanimex;  Kenlock;  MTO  3M5A;  Nikkor;  Ohnar;  Panagor;  Photax  Super 
Paragon;  Soligor;  Sunagor;  Tamron  SP;  (Leica)  Telyt  R;  Tokina;  Yashica;  Zeiss  Mirotar 
(f4.5). 

Note  that  a number  of  the  above  lenses  do  not  have  a tripod  mount. 
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Rare  breeding 
birds  in  the 
United  Kingdom 
in  1980 

J.  T.  R.  Sharrock  and  the  Rare  Breeding  Birds  Panel 

It  is  a real  pleasure  to  be  able  to  report  that,  in  1980,  records  were  received 
from  all  the  county  and  regional  report  editors,  for  the  first  time  since 
these  annual  reports  started  in  1973.  Many  county  recorders  have  also  gone 
to  the  trouble  to  check  their  hies  against  our  past  reports  and  notify 
additions  and  corrections  to  us.  We  wish  to  express  our  thanks  for  this 
co-operation,  which  not  only  increases  the  scientific  value  of  our  report,  but 
also  enables  it  to  be  of  much  more  help  in  the  making  of  policy  decisions  by 
conservation  bodies  such  as  the  RSPB  and  the  NCC. 

W e are  also  pleased  that  the  data  being  supplied  to  us  by  most  recorders 
are  increasingly  detailed  and,  therefore,  increasingly  useful.  Our  annual 
report  provides  a brief  summary  of  this  information,  which  serves  three 
purposes:  (1)  archive,  (2)  conservation,  and  (3)  research.  Only  general 
summaries  are  ever  made  available  for  purposes  (2)  and  (3)  without 
specific  approval  from  the  relevant  recorder.  The  prime  purpose  of  the 
Panel,  however,  is  to  provide  a safe,  central  repository  for  detailed  informa- 
tion which  might  otherwise  be  lost  to  posterity,  as  has  often  happened  in  the 
past. 

The  Panel  is  supported,  both  morally  and  financially,  by  British  Birds , the 
BTO,  the  RSPB  and  the  NCC.  During  1980,  the  Panel's  members  were  Dr 
L.  A.  Batten,  R.  H.  Dennis,  Ian  Prestt,  Dr  J.  T.  R.  Sharrock  (secretary)  and 
Robert  Spencer. 

Most  records  reach  the  Panel  from  the  county  and  regional  recorders.  Individual  observers 
are  strongly  encouraged  to  submit  their  data  via  the  relevant  county  recorder,  although  it  is 
recognised  that  there  may  very  occasionally  be  exceptional  reasons  for  sending  a report 
directly  to  the  Panel’s  secretary.  The  special  forms  for  submitting  records  are  available  free 
from  the  address  at  the  end  of  this  report. 

The  policy  in  our  published  reports  is  to  include  information  only  when  safe  to  do  so.  and 
provided  that  we  have  received  permission;  we  publish  basic  details,  sufficient  for  the  purposes 
of  most  researchers  and  enough  to  give  birdwatchers  a balanced  annual  summary  of  the  events 
concerning  the  United  Kingdom’s  rarest  breeding  birds. 

In  this  report,  counties  are  named  only  when  permission  has  been  given.  In  other  eases,  code 
letters  are  used:  these  are  the  same  as  in  previous  reports,  so  that  histories  of  decline  or 
colonisation  can  be  followed,  even  though  the  locations  must  remain  confidential  to  ensure 
freedom  from  disturbance.  This  report  contains  a mixture  of  old  and  new  county  names:  we 
have  used  those  supplied  by  the  recorders. 
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l'or  most  species,  we  have  given  a range  of  figures  lor  ‘pairs  breeding',  the  lower  representing 
tlie  number  confirmed  breeding  and  the  upper  ( those  'possibly  breeding')  the  maximum  if.  lor 
instance,  every  singing  male  or  single  sighting  represented  a nesting  pair.  Although  these 
ranges  arc  often  very  wide,  they  can  be  calculated  consistently  each  year  and  are,  we  believe, 
valuable  lor  comparisons. 


Summary  of  the  year 

The  year  1980  was  interesting,  with  many  encouraging  signs,  especially 
in  Scotland.  It  was  good  lor  grebes,  with  the  first-ever  nesting  of  a pair  of 
Red  -necked  Grebes  Podiceps  grisegena  (though  no  young  were  reared  and 
apparently  no  eggs  laid)  and  indications  that  both  Slavonian  P.  auritus  and 
Black-necked  Grebes  P.  nigricollis  may  be  increasing.  One  unexpected 
development  was  that  involving  a pair  of  Pink-footed  Geese  Anser  brachy- 
rhynchus  which  apparently  took  up  territory.  Less  unexpected  was  the 
further  advance  of  the  Goldeneye  Bucephala  clangula. 

It  was  a good  year  for  the  big  raptors.  Red  Kites  Milvus  milvus  and 
Ospreys  Pandion  haliaetus  both  reared  their  highest  number  of  young  in  any 
year  this  century,  and  Marsh  Harriers  Circus  aeruginosas  achieved  their 
second-highest  total.  Credit  for  these  achievements  is  due  partly  to  the 
birds,  but  perhaps  largely  to  the  conservation  bodies  for  ensuring  the 
maintenance  of  suitable  habitat  or  ensuring,  by  wardening,  lack  of 
disturbance,  or  both.  The  same  may  be  said  for  the  Avocets  Recunirostra 
avosetta,  of  which  more  were  present  at  more  sites  than  at  any  time  for  150 
years.  Other  waders  also  did  well:  the  small  but  expanding  population  of 
Temminck’s  Stints  Calidris  temminckii , the  three-years-in-a-row  Purple 
Sandpipers  C.  maritima,  and  the  W ood  Sandpipers  Tringa  glareola . with  a 
best-ever  showing. 

Some  passerines  also  made  1980  memorable.  Two  male  Bluethroats 
Luscinia  svecica  (one  red-spotted  L.  s.  svecica  and  one  white-spotted  L.  s. 
cyanecula)  sang  in  suitable  habitat,  and,  as  an  appropriate  accompaniment, 
Redwings  Tardus  iliacus — in  the  doldrums  for  four  years — were  evident  in 
the  largest  numbers  since  the  all-time  high  of  1975.  Continuing  already- 
encouraging  trends,  Firecrests  Regulus  ignicapillus , Savi's  Warblers 
Locustella  luscinioides  and  Golden  Orioles  Oriolus  oriolus  turned  in, 
respectively,  their  second,  fourth  and  fifth  good  years  in  a row.  Cetti's 
W arblers  Cettia  cetti  slowly  advanced  (one  currently  wonders  what  effect  the 
1981/82  winter  will  have  had  on  this  species). 

A Woodchat  Shrike  Lanius  senator  joined  a long  list  of  would-be  colonists 
(e.g.  Great  Northern  Diver  Gavia  imrner , Black  Duck  Anas  rubripes,  Scaup 
Aythya  mari/a.  King  Eider  Somateria  spectabilis , Mediterranean  Gull  Larus 
me/anocepha/us,  Glaucous  Gull  L.  hyperboreus , Firecrest,  and  Brambling 
Fringilla  montijringilla)  which,  failing  to  find  a mate  of  their  own  species, 
have  turned  to  the  next  best  thing,  a close  relation.  Among  other  potential 
colonists,  Bramblings  are  trying,  but  Serins  Serinus  sennus  and  Fieldfares 
Turdus  pilaris  clearly  aren’t,  while  Lapland  Buntings  Calcarius  lapponicus 
sadly  dropped  to  a single  pair. 

The  two  new  species  added  to  our  lists  both  proved  to  be  at  dismally  low 
levels:  only  three  pairs  of  Garganeys  Anas  querquedula  were  proved  to  breed 
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in  the  whole  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and,  outside  their  Devon  stronghold, 
breeding  was  confirmed  for  only  six  pairs  of  Girl  Buntings  Ernberiza  cirlus. 


Systematic  list 

We  have  received  no  relevant  1980  records  of  the  following  species: 


Great  Northern  Diver  Gavia  immer 
Purple  Heron  Ardea purpurea 
Rough-legged  Buzzard  Buteo  lagopus 
Sanderling  Calidris  alba 
Pectoral  Sandpiper  C.  me/anotos 
Jac  k Snipe  Lymnocryples  minimus 
Spotted  Sandpiper  Actitis  macularia 


Turnstone  Arenaria  mterpres 

Glaucous  Gull  Larus  hyperboreus 

Black  Tern  Chlidonias  niger 

Shore  Lark  Eremophila  alpeslris 

Great  Reed  Warbler  Acrocephalus  arundinaceus 

Citrine  Wagtail  Motacilla  cilreola 

Great  Grey  Shrike  Lanius  excubitor 


Red-necked  Grebe  Podiceps  grisegena 

Three  sites:  0-3  pairs  breeding;  first  ever  nest  built  in 
Essex  One  site:  one  from  26th  May  to  25th 
June. 

County  A One  site:  one  from  at  least  22nd 
June  to  2 1st  July. 

County  B One  site:  pair  built  nest,  but  did  not 
lay  eggs;  hrst  seen  1 1th  June,  built  raft  on  12th 
June,  when  displayed  and  copulated  (on  raft), 
display  continued  until  26th,  when  new  nest 
found,  adult  covered  nest  when  leaving,  still 
sitting  on  3rd  July  and  covering  nest  when 
leaving,  but  nest  still  empty,  pair  left  area 
before  mid  July;  presumably  young  pair 
making  Hrst  breeding  attempt. 

Colonisation  moved  one  step 
nearer  with  a pair  building  a nest  at 
one  of  two  Scottish  sites. 


Britain. 


Slavonian  Grebe  Podiceps  auritus 

36  sites:  53-80  pairs  breeding,  at  least  39  young  reared. 

Inverness-shire  32  sites:  (l)-(32)  total  of  72  pairs,  50-52  pairs  confirmed  breeding  (at  22 
sites)  and  total  of  33-34  young  reared. 

Sutherland  One  site:  single  on  20th  May. 

County  A One  site:  up  to  five  pairs,  with  two  pairs  confirmed  breeding,  and  five  young  on 
10th  August. 

County  B Two  sites:  ( 1)  pair  reared  one  young;  (2)  single  on  10th  and  11th  April. 

1978  County  A One  site:  seven  adults  in  May. 

1979  Inverness-shire  24  sites:  (l)-(24)  total  of  at  least  50  to  67  pairs  breeding,  37  young 
reared . 

Excluding  1975,  when  Inverness-shire  sites  were  incompletely  covered, 
the  mean  number  of  pairs  breeding  since  these  reports  started  in  1973  has 
been  52-63,  so  the  number  confirmed  in  1980  was  about  average,  but  the 
possible  maximum  was  the  highest  (previous  maximum,  75  in  1976). 


Black-necked  Grebe  Podiceps  nigricollis 

Nine  sites:  11-21  pairs  breeding,  at  least  14  young  reared. 

County  A Two  sites:  ( 1 ) six  pairs  reared  eight  young;  (2)  three  pairs  reared  one  young. 
County  B 4'wo  sites:  ( 1)  three  or  four  pairs  on  30th  May.  none  on  4th  July;  (2)  single  19th 
July. 
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County  D C )nc  site:  two  pairs,  one  with  two  hall-grown  young  on  3rd  July,  one  with  one 
young  about  ten  days  old  on  16th  August. 

County  G 1 wo  sites:  ( 1 ) pair  from  27th  April  to  29th  May.  displaying  and  carrying  nesting 
material;  (2)  single  trom  lath  March,  two  from  22nd  March  to  5th  April,  then  none  until  single 
17th  August,  then  two  or  three  until  3 1st  August,  single  to  20th  September. 

County  I One  site:  two  returned  on  5th  May,  later  left,  one  returned  5th  June,  later  left. 
County  J l wo  sites:  (1)  single  irom  12th  May  to  8th  August;  (2)  three,  including  pair 
displaying,  on  one  date  in  May.  single  next  day. 

Although  the  totals  remained  similar  to  previous  years,  the  number  of 
sites  and  number  of  counties  involved  continue  to  increase,  giving  hope  that 
breeding  may  spread. 


Black-browed  Albatross  Diomedea  melanophris 

One  site:  single  again  summered  with  Gannets  Sula  bassana. 

Shetland  One  site:  single  which  has  frequented  Hermaness  gannetrv  annually  since  1974 
again  summered  and  built  nest.  15th  March  to  2nd  August. 

Perhaps  one  day  it  might  find  a mate  . . . 

Bittern  Botaurus  stellaris 
19  sites:  4-48  pairs  breeding. 

Glamorgan,  West  One  site:  single  from  22nd  Januarx  to  29th  August,  booming  from  Kith 
February  onwards. 

Kent  ( )ne  site:  two  or  more  booming  occasional!)  in  April-Max . 'breeding  unlikelx 
Lancashire  Two  sites:  (1)  12  booming  at  Leighton  Moss:  (2)  one  booming  in  spring. 
Lincolnshire/south  Humberside  ( )ne  site:  single  all  year,  booming  in  summer. 

Norfolk  Light  sites:  ( 1 ) single  booming,  two  nests;  (2)  pair  reared  young;  ( 3)  pair  \\ ith  nest 
and  two  eggs  on  13th  June;  (4)  single  booming,  one  nest;  (5)  three  booming;  (t>)-(8)  singles 
booming. 

Northumberland  ( )ne  site:  two  from  December  1979  until  at  least  23rd  March,  booming  on 
many  dates  from  9th  February  to  9th  June,  single  from  23rd  March  to  end  of  year. 

Suffolk  Three  sites,  but  no  proxed  breeding:  (1)  Mitismere.  nine  pairs;  (2)  Walberswick. 
sexen  pairs;  (3)  one  pair. 

Somerset  One  site:  single  booming  on  27th  Max  . 

County  C One  site:  single  booming  on  9th  June. 

1977  Lancashire  Second  site:  (2)  single  booming. 

1979  Glamorgan,  West  ( )ne  site:  single  from  Januarx  to  June,  booming  from  March  to  June 
(rehabilitated  individual  released  on  24th  April). 

1979  Kent  One  site:  three  territories  xxith  singles  booming,  some  probable  feeding  flights 
observed. 

Since  this  species  was  added  to  our  list,  annual  totals  have  been:  1977.  18 
sites,  0-43  pairs;  1978,  17  sites,  2-47  pairs;  and  1979.  21  sites.  1-51  pairs. 
Thus,  the  number  of  sites  and  pairs  in  1980  were  both  at  roughly  the 
1977-79  average. 

Little  Bittern  Ixobiychus  minutus 
Two  sites:  0-2  pairs  breeding. 

Glamorgan,  West  ( )ne  site:  male  on  2.5th  Max  and  30th  June,  where  singles  also  in  June  and 
August  1976  and  September  1977. 

Hertfordshire  Male  on  9th  June,  presumed  to  be  migrant. 

County  A ( )ne  site:  female  on  29th  June,  pair  on  50th.  male  'barking"  during  5th-9th  July . 
male  seen  19th  July. 

Proof  of  breeding  may  come  one  day  . but  will  probably  depend  upon 
fledglings  being  sighted  at  a regularly  watched  site. 
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Purple  Heron  Ardea  purpurea 
No  relevant  records  in  1980. 

1975  Glamorgan,  West  One  site:  first-summer  from  7th  May  to  27th  June  and  adult  on  6th 
July- 

Summering  was  also  noted  in  1976,  1977  and  1979. 

YV hooper  Swan  Cygnus  cygnus 

Three  sites:  1-3  pairs  breeding;  one  with  feral  female  reared  two  young. 

Argyll  Two  sites:  (1)  three  adults  on  7th  July;  (2)  two  adults  on  6th  July. 

Dunbartonshire  One  site:  pair  (believed  to  be  wild  male  and  escaped  pinioned  female  that 
reared  one  young  in  1979)  reared  two  young. 

A feral  breeding  population  may  be  in  the  course  of  becoming  established 
in  Loch  Lomondside. 

Pink-footed  Goose  Anser  brachyrhynchus 
One  site:  0-1  pair  breeding. 

County  A One  site:  pair  showing  territorial  behaviour,  including  chasing  feral  Greylag  Geese 
A.  anser  from  one  particular  island,  on  1st  June. 

T his  is  the  first  occasion  that  this  species  has  appeared  in  these  reports; 
the  locality  was,  however,  atypical  for  this  species,  which  suggests  that 
escaped  or  injured  individuals  may  have  been  involved. 

Black  Duck  Anas  rubripes 

One  site:  female  probably  paired  with  male  Mallard  A.  platyrhynchos  and 
hatched  two  young. 

Scilly  One  site:  female  with  two  ducklings  seven  to  ten  days  old  on  13th  and  1 6th  May;  female 
reappeared  on  1 1th  August. 

This  is  the  fourth  successive  year  in  which  hybrid  young  have  been 
produced  in  Scilly. 

Pintail  Anas  acuta 

15  sites:  9-25  pairs  breeding. 

Argyll  Two  sites:  ( 1)  three  females,  two  with  young,  on  6th  july;  (2)  female  on  6th  July. 
Berwickshire  One  site:  pair  throughout  May,  female  'disappeared',  male  stayed  until  at 
least  early  July,  female  and  any  young  could  have  been  overlooked  among  numerous 
Mallards  A.  platyrhynchos. 

Caithness  One  site:  pair,  nest  with  five  eggs  on  14th  June. 

Cambridgeshire  One  site:  two  pairs,  including  female  with  six  young. 

Cheshire  Two  sites:  (1)  four  males  and  three  females  in  late  .April , pair  remained  until  late 
July,  three  in  early  July;  (2)  male  and  two  females  from  7th-  12th  June,  not  present  rest  of 
summer. 

Kent  Th  ree  sites:  (1)  four  on  1 1th  July;  (2)  pair  on  1st  May;  (3)  male  from  3rd-24th  May. 
Kirkcudbrightshire/Wigtownshire  One  site:  two  pairs,  with  three  young  and  two  voung. 
Lancashire  One  site:  pair  in  late  May  and  irregularly  in  June. 

Orkney  Two  sites:  (1)  two  females  giving  distraction  display  on  8th  June,  adults  and 
juveniles  on  29th  August;  (2)  female  with  three  young  on  24th  July. 

Suffolk  One  site:  one  summered  June-July. 

1979  Kent  Third  site:  (3)  male  from  1 3th-2 1 st  April,  ‘behaviour  suggestive  of  breeding 
attempt’. 

1979  Kirkcudbrightshire/Wigtownshire  One  site:  pair  hatched  five  young. 

There  were  about  average  numbers  in  1980.  The  late  1979  records  bring 
that  year’s  totals  to  19  sites  with  ten  to  41  pairs  breeding. 
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Garganey  Anas  querquedula 
33  sites:  3-53  pairs  breeding. 

Avon  One  site:  pair  and  second  male  throughout  breeding  season. 

Berkshire  One  site:  male  and  two  females  on  23rd  April,  male  from  30th  julv  to  mid 
September,  joined  by  females  from  2 1st  August  to  mid  September. 

Cambridgeshire  1 wo  sites:  ( 1)  four  or  five  males  present,  four  pairs  estimated;  (2)  male  on 
19th  April. 

Cambridgeshire/Norfolk  ( )ne  site:  Ouse  \\  ashes,  eight  or  nine  males  in  spring,  two  females 
with  young  in  June. 

Cumbria  1'wo  sites:  (1)  female  on  I5th  May;  (2)  male  on  13th  June. 
Derbyshire/Leicestershire  One  site:  pair  from  30th  March  to  at  least  4th  Ma\ . 

Devon  1'hree  sites:  (l)(2)  pairs  in  mid  April;  (3)  male  in  mid  April;  also  pair  in  Mav  in 
habitat  unsuitable  for  breeding. 

Dorset  One  site:  pair  summered. 

Essex  1 hree  sites:  ( 1 ) female  on  7th  J une;  (2)  female  from  1 3th-  18th  June;  (3)  single  on  26th 
May. 

Kent  I wo  sites:  ( 1)  three  pairs;  (2)  two  pairs. 

Leicestershire  One  site:  pair  in  late  April  and  early  May. 

Lincolnshire/south  Humberside  Six  sites:  ( 1)  two  pairs  on  18th  April,  one  pair  remained 
to  breed,  female  and  three  young  on  9th  August;  (2)  one  pair  (female  sometimes  absent)  from 
19th  April  to  12th  May;  (3)-(6)  males  in  April  or  May. 

Norfolk  I wo  sites:  (1)(2)  males  on  25th  May  and  10th  June. 

Outer  Hebrides  Two  sites:  (1)  pair  on  5th  June;  (2)  male  on  22nd  Mav. 

Renfrewshire  One  site:  male  on  29th  April. 

Suffolk  I wo  sites:  ( 1)(2)  single  pairs  probably  bred. 

Tyne  & Wear  One  site:  male  and  three  females  from  14th-26th  April,  pair  until  13th  May. 
County  A One  site:  pair  during  breeding  season. 

This  is  the  first  year  in  which  records  of  this  species  have  been  collected 
by  the  Panel.  Its  inclusion  in  the  list  is  fully  justified  by  the  very  meagre 
showing  in  1980:  only  three  pairs  proved  breeding  in  the  whole  of  the 
United  Kingdom  and  very  little  indication  that  those  at  24  of  the  33  sites 
were  other  than  lingering  migrants;  in  ‘'good  years',  however,  such  indi- 
viduals could  well  stay  and  breed. 

Scaup  Aythya  marila 

Two  sites,  but  no  breeding  indications. 

Essex  Two  sites:  (1)  three  on  16th  July;  (2)  female  from  7th  May  to  24th  July,  male  from 
7th-  12th  July. 

With  |3ast  instances  of  nesting  by  infertile  female  in  Suffolk  in  1967-71 
and  pairing  of  probable  hybrid  female  with  Tufted  Duck  A.juligula  in  North 
Yorkshire  in  1978-79,  these  summer  records  in  Essex  are  worthy  of  note. 
The  only  recent  breeding  records  of  pure  pairs  have  been  in  Orkney  (1973 
and  1978)  and  Perthshire  (1970). 
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King  Eider  Somateria  spectabilis 

Single  male  associating  with  female  Eider  S.  mollissima. 

County  A One  site:  male  kept  company  with  female  Kider  from  early  April  to  mid  June, 
ducklings  also  present,  but  no  evidence  that  they  were  hybrids. 

Hybridisation  seems  very  likely  to  occur;  colonisation  by  pure  King 
Eider  pairs  is  an  exceedingly  unlikely  possibility. 

Common  Scoter  Alelanitta  nigra 
Ten  sites:  7-1  13  pairs  breeding. 

Argyll  One  site:  pair  in  second  hall  of  June. 

Dunbartonshire/Stirlingshire  One  site:  six  pairs  and  two  males  on  16th  May,  a few 
females  but  no  young  seen  during  10th  June  to  21st  J ul\  . 

Fermanagh  ( )ne  site:  07  pairs,  maximum  day-counts  of  six  broods,  and  ol  VS  voung  on  1 6th 
July. 

Inverness-shire  Three  sites:  ( 1 ) present,  but  no  count  made,  pair  nearby  on  23th  May;  (2) 
seven  adults  on  2 1st  May;  (6)  female  on  2 1st  June. 

Perthshire  Two  sites:  ( 1)  pair  and  four  females  on  1 0th  May.  two  males  and  three  females  on 
24th  May.  groups  of  four  and  two  females/juveniles  on  41st  August;  (2)  pair  in  May  (also  on 
nearby  loch),  female  with  four  young  on  7th  Julv. 

Ross-shire  Two  sites:  ( 1)  eight  adults  on  26th  May;  (2)  pair  in  late  May. 

A further  reduction,  following  the  lowest  post-Atlas  figure  in  1979. 

Goldeneye  Bucephala  clangula 

At  least  1 1 sites:  26  to  37  or  more  pairs  breeding,  165  young  hatched. 

Cumbria  Six  sites:  ( l)-(6)  singles  (one  pair)  on  various  dates  during  May-August. 
Dunbartonshire/ west  Stirlingshire  One  site:  male  and  two  females  on  8th  June,  male 
found  dead  on  1 Ith  June. 

Suffolk  One  site:  female  from  1 lth-22nd  July. 

County  A Two  sites:  ( 1 ) (2)  females  summered. 

County  B Females  laid  eggs  in  26  nests  (23  in  nestboxes),  21  clutches  incubated,  163 
ducklings  hatched  from  17  successful  nests;  also  many  summering. 

1978  County  A One  site:  pair  summered. 

1979  Greater  Manchester  One  site:  female  on  1 7th  and  24th  June. 

1979  Lancashire  One  site:  female  on  4 1st  May. 

The  population  continues  to  expand  satisfactorily. 


Two  sites:  single  male  and  single  female. 

Dunbartonshire/west  Stirlingshire  One  site:  male  from  9th  March  to  7th  August. 
Renfrewshire  ( )nc  site:  female  (or  immature)  during  August. 

1979  Renfrewshire  ( )ne  site:  female  (or  immature)  during  August. 

If  they  get  together  . . . 

Honey  Buzzard  Perms  apivorus 
Three  sites:  2-4  pairs  breeding. 

Bedfordshire  ( )ne  site:  single  on  3rd  and  9th  August. 
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Nottinghamshire  ( )ne  site:  pair  bred  (success  not  known)  and  one  or  two  other  individuals. 
County  F ( )ne  site:  pair  displaying  in  June,  soaring  and  carrying  lood  in  August,  breeding 
proved. 

1976  Hertfordshire  ( )ne  site:  single  on  20th  June. 

1976  County  F ( )ne  site:  single  in  August. 

1979  Nottinghamshire  One  site:  pair,  which  drove  away  a third  individual,  reared  one 
young. 

Regrettably,  data  are  still  not  supplied  to  any  conservation  body  by 
observers  in  the  main  breeding  area,  so  current  trends  are  unknown. 

Red  Kite  Mill  m rnilvus 

39  pairs:  27  young  reared  by  2 1 pairs. 

Central  Wales  Total  of  39  pairs,  of  which  36 
built  nests,  but  only  28  laid  eggs;  21  pairs 
reared  a total  ol  27  young  (six  broods  of  two 
and  15  ol  one);  also  at  least  20  unpaired 
individuals. 

Reporter  commented  that  the 
number  oi  fledged  young  was  a 
record  for  this  century  and  the 
proportion  ofsuccessful  nests  was  the 
highest  for  20  years,  due  to  fine,  dry 
weather  in  April-May.  The  total  of 
about  100  adults  present  in  spring 
bodes  well  lor  the  future,  as  does  the 
good  news  that  there  were  no  known 
losses  due  to  egg-collectors. 

Marsh  Harrier  Circus  aeruginosus 
32  sites:  probably  18-26  pairs  breeding;  40  young  reared. 

Cambridgeshire  Three  sites,  but  no  suspected  breeding:  (1)  adult  female  and  female  or 
immature  in  May,  two  immatures  (at  least  one  male)  in  June;  (2)  male  on  14th  April:  (3) 
female  front  late  April  to  early  June,  two  in  early  May. 

Essex  ( )tte  site:  one  from  late  May  to  mid  June. 

Kent  Three  sites:  (1)  male  and  two  females  from  mid  May  to  late  July,  stick-carrving 
reported,  but  no  other  evidence  of  breeding;  (2)  two  (once  three)  females  or  immatures  front 
late  May  to  early  July,  male  in  late  July;  (3)  pair  from  ntid  April,  stick-earn  ing  seen  on  16th 
April  and  7th  May. 

Lancashire  One  site:  male  from  5th  Ma\  to  end  of  August. 

Lincolnshire/south  Humberside  Eight  sites:  (1)  at  least  three  different  birds,  including 
subadult  male,  between  early  June  and  early  September;  (2)-(8)  singles  occasionally  or  once  in 
June  or  July. 

Norfolk  1 en  sites:  ( 1 ) two  pairs,  one  rearing  four  young,  second  pair  built  nest  but  did  not  lav 
eggs;  (2)  two  pairs,  one  rearing  four  young,  second  pair  disappearing;  (3)  two  pairs,  both 
unsuccessful;  (4)  pair  reared  five  young;  (5)-(8)  pairs  each  reared  two  young;  (9)  pair  reared 
one  young;  ( 10)  male  with  two  females,  one  reared  two  young,  other  none. 

Suffolk  Six  sites:  ( 1)  two  males  and  three  females  reared  ten  young;  (2)  two  pairs  reared  six 
young;  (3)  pair,  success  unknown;  (4)  pair,  success  unknown,  but  thought  to  have  failed; 
(5) (6)  pairs  failed. 

County  F ( )ne  site:  female  from  5th  May,  male  from  1 1 th  May.  nest-building  from  18th  May. 
male  found  poisoned  in  June. 

1975  West  Glamorgan  One  site:  female  from  8th  Mav  to  28th  June. 

1979  Kent  One  site:  three  different  adult  males  and  two  or  three  females  during  April  to 
August,  few  staying  more  than  a week. 

Another  good  year,  with  the  second-highest  total  of  young  reared  this 
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century  (exceeded  only  by  44  in  1977),  a continuing  increase  in  the  number 
of  wandering  individuals  and  summerers,  and  a breeding  attempt  well 
outside  the  main  Norfolk-Sufiolk  stronghold. 

Montagu’s  Harrier  Circus  pygargus 

Seven  sites:  2-7  pairs  breeding,  at  least  four  young  reared. 

County  C One  site:  female  from  2nd  May,  second-year  male  from  5th  May,  but  ‘things  then 
fizzled  out’. 

County  D One  site:  one  pair  successfully  reared  young,  but  details  not  submitted  to  county 
recorder. 

County  H One  site:  pair  from  spring  to  early  August,  when  pair  seen  with  one  juvenile,  ‘very 
likely  that  they  had  bred  and  reared  at  least  one  young,  but  possible  that  they  bred  elsewhere, 
though  this  unlikely  in  view  of  spring  and  summer  records’. 

County  I One  site:  male  and  female  during  summer. 

County  J One  site:  male  from  8th  May  to  2nd  July,  seen  displaying  and  carrying  nesting 
material,  but  no  female  observed. 

County  K One  site:  adult  male  26th  June  to  1st  July. 

County  L One  site:  pair  with  three  flying  juveniles  still  being  fed  by  adults  on  10th  August. 
1973  Gwent  T wo  sites:  (1)  single  from  late  May  to  early  June;  (2)  single  on  9th  June. 

This  species  continues  to  maintain  a foothold  here  as  a breeding  species. 
Observers  are  asked  not  to  visit  known  sites  and  not  to  disturb  pairs  at  any 
new  sites.  We  recommend  that  the  RSPB  should  be  informed  at  once  so 
that,  if  necessary,  landowners  can  be  alerted  and  appropriate  measures 
considered  (telephone  Sandy  (0767)  80551  and  ask  for  Richard  Porter  or 
Mike  Everett). 

Goshawk  Accipiter  genlilis 

About  26  sites:  6-32  pairs  breeding,  at  least  seven  young  reared. 
Caernarvonshire  One  site:  male  and  female  displaying  on  9th  March,  two  males  on  22nd 
March,  various  other  unsubstantiated  reports  during  February  to  April,  one  pair  may  have 
attempted  to  breed. 

Cumbria  Two  sites:  (1)  female  on  bth  April;  (2)  male  on  3rd  June. 

Derbyshire  One  site:  pair  present,  first  nest  robbed  in  April,  repeat  nest  also  unsuccessful. 
Dunbartonshire/west  Stirlingshire  One  site:  ‘many  sightings,  but  no  evidence  of 
breeding’. 

Greater  Manchester  One  site:  one  adult  and  one  immature  from  mid  to  end  of  April. 
Norfolk  One  site:  ‘pair  proved  breeding’. 

Nottinghamshire  One  lone  wandering  female. 

County  C Two  sites:  (1)  pair,  no  evidence  of  breeding,  believed  introduced;  (2)  singles  in 
April  and  May. 

County  G One  site:  pair  reared  three  young. 

County  M ‘Continued  increase  in  sightings,  breeding  details  extremely  incomplete,  we  could 
have  at  least  five  pairs,  but  odd  birds  all  over  the  place.’ 

County  O Two  sites:  ( 1)  male  in  late  March  and  April;  (2)  reported  in  May,  but  no  nest  in 
1978-79  site. 

County  T One  site:  pair  reared  three  young. 

County  U One  site:  two  pairs,  one  rearing  young,  other  with  young  seen  in  nest. 

County  V Three  sites:  (1)  pair  from  April  and  throughout  summer,  display  seen;  (2)  ‘pair 
present’;  (3)  odd  sightings  suggest  possibly  two  pairs. 

County  X One  site:  birds  (perhaps  pair)  present  throughout  year,  display  calls  heard. 
County  Z Two  sites:  (1)  pair  displaying  on  6th  April;  (2)  pair  in  April-May. 

County  AA  One  site:  male  displaying  on  8th  March. 

County  BB  One  site:  one  or  two  seen  regularly,  with  some  display  noted,  from  early  April  to 
mid  May,  probably  one  pair. 

County  CC  I wo  sites:  (1)  pair,  display  in  early  April  and  early  May,  immature  on  31st 
October;  (2)  female  on  3rd  April,  male  on  bth  May,  female  on  2nd  October. 
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1975-79  County  DD  ( )ne  site:  pair  nested  each  year. 

1978  County  O ( )ne  site:  pair  with  nest;  no  other  details  supplied. 

1978  County  Z Two  sites:  ( 1 ) pair  present;  (2)  female  in  May. 

1979  County  O ( )ne  site:  pair  with  nest;  no  other  details  supplied. 

1979  County  Z ( )ne  site:  male  on  2 1st  April. 

I he  number  of  counties  in  which  Goshawks  are  being  reported  remains 
high: 

1973  1974  1975  1976  1977  1978  1979  1980 


Counties  (i  9 13  8 15  16  19  19 

Pairs  proved  breeding  6 8 5 12  15  14  21  6 

Pairs  possibly  breeding*  12  17  32  23  37  36  41  32 

!•  irm  establishment  does,  however,  clearly  still  depend  upon  a reduction  in 
disturbance  and  persecution. 

Osprey  Pandion  haliaetus 
25  sites:  20  pairs  laid  eggs,  19  pairs 
rearing  total  of  41  young. 

Inverness-shire  Loch  Carten:  pair  in  early 
April  disappeared  alter  one  week  of  nest- 
building; new  pair  reared  two  young  from  three 
eggs. 

Perthshire  Loch  ol  the  Lowes:  pair  reared 
three  young. 

Elsewhere  in  Scotland  23  sites:  total  of  18 
pairs  laid  eggs,  17  pairs  reared  total  of  36  (5  X 
3.  9 X 2,  3 X 1)  young. 

The  number  of  pairs  was  the  same 
as  in  the  previous  year,  but  the 
number  of  young  reared  was  the 
highest  this  century: 

1973  1974  1975 


Pairs 

16 

14 

14 

14 

20 

22 

25 

25 

Successful  pairs 

10 

10 

7 

10 

7 

1 1 

16 

19 

Young  reared 

21 

20 

16 

20 

13 

19 

30 

41 

Hobby  Falco  subbuteo 

149  sites:  64- 1 55  pairs  breeding,  with  4 1 successful  pairs  rearing  a total  of  at 
least  86  young. 

Avon  1'hree  sites:  ( 1 ) adult  with  noisy  fledged  juvenile  at  site  used  in  previous  year  on  24th 
August;  (2)  many  sightings,  including  food-carrying;  (3)  singles  on  10th  and  27th  July. 
Bedfordshire  Five  sites:  (1)  pair  probably  bred;  (2)  pair  possibb  bred:  (3)  eight  sightings 
including  pair  once;  (4) (5)  singles  on  eight  and  three  occasions. 

Berkshire  Five  sites:  (1)  pair  reared  three  young;  (2)  pair  reared  two  young  (signs  that  tree 
climbed,  so  perhaps  one  young  removed);  (3)  pair  reared  two  young;  (4)  pair  bred:  (5)  singles 
in  May-July  and  two  on  13th  August. 

Cambridgeshire  Four  sites:  (1)  pair  present:  (2)  singles  on  27th  April.  1st  Ma\  and  17th 
June;  (3)  two  on  10th  May;  (4)  two  on  10th  August. 

Cheshire  One  site:  singly  on  9th  June  and  on  several  evenings  in  August.  

* Throughout  this  report.  ‘Pairs  possibb  breeding'  is  the  maximum  if.  for  instance,  every 
singing  male  or  single  sighting  represented  a nesting  pair;  the  number  given  does,  therefore, 
include  those  proved  breeding. 
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Devon  Only  information  supplied  to  us  by  county  society  was:  ‘Status  slightly  stronger  than 
it  was  ten  years  ago,  due  largely  to  its  ability  to  select  a variety  of  nesting  sites.  A reasonable 
number  of  “floating”  sub-adults  present  in  the  county  in  the  last  few  breeding  seasons.’ 
Dorset  Ten  pairs  proved  breeding. 

Essex  Two  sites:  ( 1 ) single  on  6th  June  and  7th  July;  (2)  pair  prospecting  crow  nest  on  18th 
May,  not  seen  subsequently. 

Hampshire  No  data  supplied  for  the  New  Forest,  but  details  from  seven  sites  elsewhere: 

(1) -(3)  pairs  reared  three,  two  and  one  young;  (4)  pair  seen  regularly;  (5)  (6)  one  or  two 
regularly  until  late  August  or  September;  (7)  one  or  two  in  May  and  early  June.  County 
recorder  has  commented:  ‘Records  received  give  no  true  indication  of  breeding  strength.’ 
Herefordshire  One  site:  breeding  proved,  ‘two  adults  with  two  juveniles’. 

Hertfordshire  Two  sites:  ( 1 ) pair  reared  three  young;  (2)  pair  possibly  bred. 
Huntingdonshire  One  site:  pair  on  8th  May,  adult  drove  off  family  of  Kestrels  h.  tinnunculus 
in  late  May,  adult  on  5th  July. 

Kent  Four  sites:  ( 1 ) (2)  pairs  reared  three  and  one  young;  (3)  pair;  (4)  one  or  two  present. 
Leicestershire  Two  sites:  ( 1 ) pair  reared  at  least  one  young;  (2)  pair  seen  repeatedly,  much 
calling. 

Lincolnshire/south  Humberside  Two  sites:  (1)  pair  with  two  flying  young  from  2()th 
August  to  late  September,  adult  once  seen  to  feed  young  in  flight;  (2)  adult  and  three  flying 
young  in  trees  containing  crow  nest  on  23rd  August. 

Northamptonshire  One  site:  pair  reared  two  young. 

Nottinghamshire  Five  sites:  (1)  food-carrying,  perhaps  to  young  in  nest,  seen  three  times; 

(2) -(4)  pairs  probably  breeding;  (5)  probably  a fifth  pair. 

Oxfordshire  ‘Minimum  of  eight  pairs  bred;  two  pairs  raised  young.’ 

Shropshire  Two  sites:  (1)  single  on  10th  June,  17th  and  30th  July,  juvenile  3 km  away  on  1st 
September;  (2)  single  from  late  May  through  June. 

Somerset  1 1 sites:  ( 1 ) (2)  pairs  reared  two  and  two  or  three  young;  (3)  family  party  of  three  on 
4th  September;  (4)  pair  throughout  most  of  breeding  season;  (5)  nest-prospecting;  (6)  pair, 
food  pass,  calls  thought  to  be  from  young;  (7)  singles  from  May  to  August;  (8)  single  on  6th  and 
24th  May,  pair  on  25th  May;  (9)  single  on  26th  May  and  27th  July;  ( 1 0) ( 1 1)  singles  on  2nd 
June  and  12th  July. 

Staffordshire  One  site:  adult  and  juvenile  able  to  fly  on  16th  August. 

Suffolk  Seven  sites:  ( 1 ) ( 2 ) pairs;  (3)  singles  throughout  summer,  thought  to  have  bred; 
(4)-(6)  singles  in  May  and  June  at  all  three  sites;  (7)  seen  occasionally  in  June  and  July. 
Surrey  Nine  sites:  ( 1 ) - ( 3 ) pairs  reared  two  young;  (4) (5)  pairs  reared  one  young;  (6)  pair 
robbed;  (7)-(  10)  pairs  probably  bred;  another  five  pairs  possibly  bred. 

Sussex,  East  & West  Six  sites:  ( l)-(6)  total  of  six  pairs  reared  total  of  10  or  1 1 young. 
Warwickshire  One  site:  pair  with  two  young  in  nest. 

Wiltshire  Ten  sites:  ( 1)  two  pairs  each  reared  two  young;  (2) (3)  pairs  reared  three  and  two 
young;  (4)  pair  w ith  one  young,  not  known  if  it  fledged;  (5) (6)  pairs;  ( 7)-(  10)  ‘at  least  four 
other  pairs  in  suitable  habitat’. 

Worcestershire  One  site:  pair  with  three  young. 

County  E 14  sites:  ( l)-(3)  pairs  reared  three  young;  (4)  (5)  pairs  reared  two  and  at  least  one 
young;  (6)-(9)  nests  not  found,  but  pairs  with  two  young;  ( 10) ( 1 1 ) pairs  and  courtship  flights 
early  in  season;  ( 12)  pair  in  May  and  early  June;  ( 13)  pair  in  May  and  again  in  late  July  and 
August;  ( 14)  single  hunting  in  August,  perhaps  nesting  in  neighbouring  county. 

County  F 23  sites:  records  suggest  that  1 1 pairs  probably  bred  and  a further  12  pairs  possiblv 
bred. 

1973  Gloucestershire  Two  sites:  ( 1 ) (2)  pairs  bred. 

1973  Hertfordshire  flu  •ee  sites:  ( 1 )-(3)  singles  in  July. 

1974  Gloucestershire  ( )ne  site:  single. 

1974  Hertfordshire  t hree  sites:  (l)-(3)  pairs  bred. 

1974  Kent  One  site:  pair  reared  two  young  (first  breeding  record  since  1967). 

1975  Hertfordshire  Extra  site:  (5)  pair  reared  two  young. 

1976  Gloucestershire  Two  sites:  (1)  pair  from  May  to  mid  August;  (2)  pair  display  ing  on 
6th  June. 

1979  Kent  Extra  sites:  (5)  pair  from  27th  April  to  25th  August,  display  and  food-passing  in 
late  May;  (6) (7)  probable  pairs. 
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1979  Northamptonshire  ( )ne  site:  pair  reared  two  \ oung,  w liieh  fledged  between  I I th  and 
18th  August  and  whole  family  stayed  in  area  until  the  end  of  September. 

1979  Nottinghamshire  Four  sites:  ( I )-(4)  pairs,  three  of  whic  h reared  voung  (numbers  not 
reported  to  Panel). 

1 he  firm  information  supplied  to  us  since  1973  is  summarised  below: 


1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

1977 

1978 

1979 

1980 

Pairs  prov  ed  breeding 

24 

47 

38 

39 

51 

70 

80 

64 

Pairs  possibly  breeding 

b.3 

96 

13.3 

143 

1 19 

156 

132 

155 

Young  reared  (minimum) 

24 

51 

42 

69 

78 

96 

72 

86 

1 he  absence  of  any  counts  or  even  estimates  for  what  is  probably  the 
species’  main  area  in  Britain  (the  New  Forest)  and  the  lack  of  detail  from 
some  other  counties  makes  it  difficult  to  determine  general  trends.  It  seems 
likely,  however,  that  over  100  pairs  of  Hobbies  nested  in  Britain  in  1980. 
Assuming  that  breeding  success  for  those  not  reported  to  us  was  roughly  the 
same  as  for  those  that  were,  one  can  deduce  that  over  60  pairs  nested 
successfully  and  that  over  140  young  Hobbies  fledged. 


Spotted  Crake  Porzana  porzana 
Three  sites:  four  males  singing. 

Cambridgeshire  One  site:  two  males  singing  on  18th  May  and  one  an  23rd. 

Lancashire  ( )ne  site:  male  singing  on  5th  and  (>th  Ma\ . 

Morayshire  One  site:  male  singing  on  ltith  June. 

1979  Inverness-shire  ( )ne  site,  data  not  supplied  to  Panel,  but  Scottish  Bird  Report  1979: 2 1 1 
notes:  male  singing  during  I8th-20th  June. 

Although  proof  of  breeding  will  always  be  difficult  to  obtain,  this  species’ 
status  is  clearly  still  that  of  an  extreme  rarity,  for  the  loud  and  distinctive 
‘whip-lash’  song  is  seldom  reported: 

1973  1974  197.’)  1976  1977  1978  1979  1980 


Sites  0 4 0 1 4 ()  4 

Singing  males  0 .’)  0 I 7 f>  8 4 


Avocet  Recurvirostra  avosetta 

Eight  sites:  168- 180  pairs  reared  at  least  101  young. 
Lincolnshire/south  Humberside  One  site: 
single  in  early  May  and  pair  displaying  in  mid 
June. 

Norfolk  One  site:  20  pairs  bred,  but  no 
details  supplied. 

Suffolk  Five  sites:  (1)  Havergate  Island.  90 
pairs  reared  23  young;  (2)  Minsmere,  38  pairs 
reared  78  young;  (3)  ‘breeding  attempted’;  (4) 
up  to  five  from  I Ith  May  to  23rd  July;  (5)  pair 
on  8th  June. 

County  B One  site:  up  to  12  adults  and  six 
juveniles  in  June,  ‘presume  locally  bred". 

In  1980,  the  number  of  sites  and 
the  number  of  pairs  were  both  the 
highest  not  only  for  just  the  eight- 
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year  period  during  which  the  Panel  has  collected  records,  but  also  for  over 
1 50  years: 


1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

1977 

1978 

1979 

1980 

Sites 

4 

4 

6 

5 

7 

4 

5 

8 

Pairs  (minimum) 

149 

125 

158 

151 

146 

145 

147 

168 

Pairs  (maximum) 

149 

125 

158 

151 

146 

145 

156 

180 

Young  reared 

115 

64 

142 

68 

14 

92 

99 

101 

Stone-curlew  Burhinus  oedicnemus 

69  sites:  10-77  pairs  breeding,  but,  as  usual,  data  incomplete. 

Berkshire  Three  sites:  (1)  pair  reared  young  (probably  two);  (2)  heard  early  in  breeding 
season;  (3)  heard  from  16th  July. 

Cambridgeshire  13  sites:  (1)  pair  and  two  juveniles  on  18th  May  and  29th  June;  (2)-(  1 3) 
heard. 

Dorset  One  site:  two  pairs  probably  bred. 

Essex  One  site:  two  pairs,  one  reared  two  young. 

Hertfordshire  Two  sites:  ( 1 ) pair  probably  bred;  (2)  pair. 

Norfolk  31  sites:  (1)  two  pairs  nested;  ( 2 ) - ( 3 1 ) present.  'Undoubtedly  many  pairs 
overlooked.’ 

Oxfordshire  One  site:  pair  from  mid  April. 

Suffolk  Ten  sites:  (1)  pair  reared  two  young;  (2)  pair  reared  one  young;  (3)  pair,  seen 
carry  ing  food;  (4)  five  pairs;  (5)  two  pairs;  (6)-(  10)  pairs. 

Sussex,  West  Three  sites:  ( 1)  pair,  three  eggs  during  13th-20th  June;  (2) (3)  pairs  in  May. 
Wiltshire  Four  sites:  ( 1)  pair  reared  two  young;  (2)  pair,  nest  found;  (3)  pair;  (4)  single. 

1973  Hertfordshire  Seven  pairs  present  and  probably  bred. 

1974  Hertfordshire  T wo  sites:  ( 1)  three  pairs  probably  bred;  (2)  pair  probably  bred. 

1977  Hertfordshire  One  site:  pair  reared  two  young. 

1978  Hertfordshire  T wo  sites:  ( 1 ) pair  bred;  (2)  pair  summered. 

Excluding  the  main  counties  of  Hampshire  and  Norfolk  for  which  details 
are  not  available  annually,  totals  have  been  as  follows: 

1973  1974  1975  1976  1977  1978  1979  1980 


Pairs  proved  breeding  26  28  47  16  4 20  34  8 

Pairs  possibly  breeding  90  67  77  109  27  34  81  45 

It  would  not  be  unreasonable  to  add  the  county  recorders’  own  past 
estimates  of  over  50  pairs  in  Hampshire  and  well  over  30  pairs  in  Norfolk 
and  guess  that  the  total  British  population  is  around  150  pairs.  A co- 
ordinated census,  including  liaison  with  landowners,  farmers  and  keepers, 
could,  however,  reveal  that  even  this  is  a serious  underestimate. 

Kentish  Plover  Charadrius  alexandrinus 

Two  sites:  pair  and  single,  perhaps  only  migrants. 

Lincolnshire/south  Humberside  Two  sites:  (1)  pair  on  17th  May,  male  on  18th  May;  (2) 
female  on  15th  June. 

1979  Kent  One  site:  up  to  three  in  May,  last  one  on  1st  June. 

One  pair  hatched  two  young  in  Lincolnshire/south  Humberside  in  1979, 
the  only  published  breeding  record  in  the  UK  since  1956. 

Dotterel  Charadrius  morinellus 
At  least  1 1 sites:  5-38  pairs  breeding. 

Angus  One  site:  'Usual  or  more  than  usual  numbers — terrible  breeding  success’,  but  only- 
details  are  38  on  1 1th  May,  one  female  on  4th  June. 
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Highland  One  site:  two  pairs,  with  males  ineubating  clutches  ol  three  and  two  in  June. 
County  B 1 hree  sites:  (1)(2)  present  in  May-June;  (3)  one  to  ten  ‘calling  agitatedly  in  misty 
conditions’  in  mid  July. 

County  E One  site:  ‘usual  sightings  ...  in  eminently  suitable  breeding  terrain  and  where 
bred  in  1969  including  loon  16th  May  and  ten  on  18th  May;  recorder  comments  that  birders 
rarely  try  to  prove  breeding. 

County  F 1 wo  sites:  ( 1 ) pair,  male  with  two  chicks  about  eight  days  old  on  20th  July;  (2)  pair 
throughout  breeding  season,  ‘a  poor  “Dotterel  year’”. 

County  J ( )ne  site:  two  pairs  bred,  two  separate  chicks  on  6th  July. 

County  K l nfortunately,  the  only  information  supplied  to  the  counts  recorder  was: 
‘Numbers  have  been  very  stable  over  recent  years.  Breeding  slighth  better  than  average  in 
[one  area)  in  1980,  but  slightly  poorer  in  [a  second  area].’ 

1973  Angus  One  site:  tour  pairs,  ‘good  breeding  year’. 

1978  County  L One  site:  pair,  two  eggs,  two  young  reared,  first  conclusive  proof  ol  breeding 
in  the  county. 

1979  Grampian/Highland  Extra  details,  from  Scottish  Bird  Report  (1979:  25):  number  of 
young — 20  (four  juveniles)  east  Cairngorms  on  9th  August,  28  (five  juveniles)  west 
Cairngorms  on  16th  August. 

It  is  difficult  to  interpret  Dotterel  observations — does  a flock  of  20  on  a 
hilltop  in  May  or  June  represent  20  pairs,  ten  pairs,  or  none  because  they 
are  all  migrants  or  non-breeders? — and  even  more  difficult  for  the  Panel  to 
assess  the  situation  when  some  observers  supply  only  generalised  state- 
ments (based  on  how  many  data?)  rather  than  precise  details  of  what  was 
observed.  Trends  in  peripheral  areas  may  or  may  not  reflect  what  is 
happening  in  the  main  area.  It  is,  however,  possible  to  show  some  apparent 
trends  outside  the  main  breeding  area  (asterisks  indicate  first-ever  breeding 
records): 


1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

1977 

1978 

1979 

1980 

C anilities 

1 

1 

3* 

3 

5 

4* 

3 

3 

Sites 

1 

1 

7 

4 

7 

7 

4 

6 

Pairs  proved  breeding 

0 

1 

3 

3 

4 

;) 

4 

1 

Pairs  possibly  breeding 

1 

1 

7 

1 1 

12 

20 

14 

15 

Temminck’s  Stint  Calidris  temminckii 
Five  sites:  1-6  pairs  breeding. 

County  A Two  sites:  (1)  single  singing  and  displaying  on  11th  June;  (2)  two  singing  on  28th 
May. 

County  B One  site:  lour  adults  on  16th  May,  at  least  one  nest  found,  later  deserted, 
apparentlv  after  one  egg  had  been  removed;  two  adults  with  at  least  one  chick  on  18th  July. 
County  D One  single  during  15th- 1 7th  June. 

County  E One  site:  single  singing  on  1st  and  16th  June. 

1979  County  A One  site,  no  details  supplied  to  Panel,  but  Scottish  Bird  Report  (1979:  26) 
states:  adult  singing  on  30th  May. 

1979  County  B One  site,  no  details  supplied  to  Panel,  but  Scottish  Bird  Report  (1979:  26) 
states:  first  on  23rd  May,  up  to  six  individuals,  bred  successfully. 

1979  County  E One  site:  up  to  two  present,  one  displaying,  from  30th  May  to  16th  June. 

Despite  disturbance  by  irresponsible  birders  and  by  egg-collectors,  the 
Scottish  population  of  this  species  seems  to  be  expanding  very  slowly: 

1973  1974  1975  1976  1977  1978  1979  1980 


Sites  12  12  3 3 4 5 

Pairs  proved  breeding  0 0 0 10  12  1 

Pairs  possibly  breeding  2 3 2 4 6 6 6 6 
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Purple  Sandpiper  Calidris  maritima 
One  site:  one  pair  reared  one  young. 

Scotland  One  site:  pair  reared  one  young,  adult  and  chick  during  16th-24th  July,  juvenile 
independent  by  '2nd  August. 

1979  Scotland  One  site:  one  nest  with  three  eggs  on  19th  June;  additional  information  not 
supplied  to  Panel,  but  published  in  Scottish  Bird  Report  ( 1979:  2(i):  first  seen  24th  May,  adult 
with  three  young  on  4th  July,  two  of  these  fledged  about  25th  July,  another  adult  with  two 
young  w hich  fledged  about  10th  August. 

Successful  breeding  has  now  occurred  for  three  successive  years  at  this 
site.  Those  who  know  the  location  are  requested  to  kecj:>  the  information 
completely  confidential  and  not  to  visit  the  area  during  May-July.  It  is  now 
wardened,  but  nests  are  not  searched  lor  even  by  the  wardens,  to  avoid 
disturbance. 

Ruff  Philomachus  pugnax 

Ten  sites:  3-13  females  breeding. 

Cambridgeshire  Two  sites:  ( 1 ) female  and  two  young  on  23rd  June;  (2)  two  pairs  and  third 
male  on  23rd  April. 

Cornwall  One  site:  male  and  two  females  through  summer  into  July,  chasing  and  display 
noted. 

Essex  ( )ne  site:  12  males  and  one  female  at  lek  on  4th  April,  but  none  seen  between  21st  May 
and  24th  August. 

Lancashire  Two  sites:  ( 1 ) female  incubating  four  eggs,  one  disappeared,  other  three  infertile, 
no  male  ever  seen;  (2)  male  on  6th  May,  female  on  10th  May. 

Suffolk  4 wo  sites:  ( 1)  male  and  two  females  on  1 7 1 h May,  two  on  28th  June,  ten  males  and 
one  female  on  3th  July;  (2)  three  males  on  3rd  July,  one  male  on  4th  July,  one  female  on  25th 
July. 

County  D One  site:  pair  displaying  during  June. 

County  E ( )ne  site:  female  incubating  four  eggs,  first  nesting  record  for  mainland  Scotland. 
1979  County  D One  site:  two  males  and  one  female  displaying  during  June. 

Summering  seems  to  be  occurring  at  more  sites,  but  breeding  continues 
to  be  sporadic  and,  as  always,  difficult  to  prove: 


Black-tailed  Godwit  Limosa  limosa 
1 1 sites:  52-77  pairs  breeding. 

Cambridgeshire  Three  sites:  (1)  37  pairs  in  May,  ‘many’  young  in  June,  ‘good  season’;(2) 
eight  pairs  in  May,  nest  with  four  eggs,  pair  with  juveniles  on  25th  May,  behaviour  in  May 
suggested  that  all  had  young;  (3)  two  or  three  in  early  May.  present  late  May. 
Lincolnshire/south  Humberside  One  site:  male  occasionalb  displacing  during  18th-26th 
May. 

Norfolk  Three  sites:  (1)  11  pairs,  eight  with  young;  (2)  pair  with  two  chicks;  (3)  pair 
displaying  on  bth  April. 

Somerset  One  site:  five  to  seven  pairs  on  28th  April,  three  pairs  on  Kith  May  behaved  as  if 
young  nearby,  extremely  agitated  pair  on  1st  July  suggested  second  attempt. 

Suffolk  Two  sites:  ( 1 ) three  pairs  reared  six  young;  (2)  up  to  ten  during  6th-  19th  June. 
Shetland  One  site:  pair  from  26th  April  to  28th  July,  hatched  young,  two  thought  to  have 
fledged. 


1973  1974  1975  1976  1977  1978  1979  1980 


Sites 

Pairs  proved  breeding 
Max.  number  females  breeding 


1 1 4 

0 2 2 

8 12  26 


6 6 3 12  10 

4 0 0 3 3 

7 16  4 22  13 
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Rare  breeding  birds  in  1980 

It  was  a successful  year  in  the  main  area  (the  Ouse  Washes,  Cam- 
bridgeshire and  Norfolk);  elsewhere,  there  has  been  little  change  over  the 
past  eight  years: 

1973  1974  1973  197(5  1977  1978  1979  1980 

Sites  8 9 9 12  10  12  12  9 

Pairs  proved  breeding  4 (5  8 8 5 10  17  7 

Pairs  possibly  breeding  10  11  16  23  18  28  33  29 


Wood  Sandpiper  Tringa  glareola 
Four  sites:  7-12  pairs  bred. 

Caithness  One  site:  pair  in  June. 

Inverness-shire  One  site:  five  to  seven  pairs 
nested,  first  egg  8th  May,  three  nests  on  1st 
July,  two  clutches  of  four  being  incubated  and 
one  with  three  newly  hatched  chicks  and  one 

egg. 

Ross-shire  One  site:  singing  in  mid  June, 
adult  with  young  on  13th  July,  two  pairs  with 
young  on  26th  and  27th  July,  adult  and  prob- 
able juvenile  in  flight  on  28th  July,  at  least  two 
and  perhaps  three  pairs  bred. 

County  D ( )nc  site:  single  on  23th  May. 

1979  Inverness-shire  Additional  site,  no 
details  supplied  to  Panel,  but  Scottish  Bird  Report 
( 1979:  29)  states:  (2)  two  on  23rd  May  and  one 
on  28th  May. 

1979  Ross-shire  ( )ne  site,  no  details  supplied 
to  Panel,  but  Scottish  Bird  Report  (1979:  29) 
states:  adult  on  24th  June. 

Although  the  number  of  sites  was  low,  so  the  population  very  vulnerable, 

1980  was  the  best-ever  year  for  the  number  of  breeding  pairs: 

1972  1973  1974  1973  1976  1977  1978  1979  1980 

Sites  5 3 3 3 3 4 7 3 4 

Pairs  proved  breeding  3 0 1 2 12  4 2 

Pairs  possibly  breeding  8 3 4 6 3 3 10  4 12 


Red-necked  Phalarope  Pha/aropus  lobatus 

Ten  sites:  4-34  pairs  breeding. 

Argyll  One  site:  pair  on  6th  July. 

Shetland  Five  sites:  ( 1 )-(5)  total  of  20-24  pairs  probably  bred. 

County  A One  site:  pair,  one  flying  young  on  2nd  July. 

County  B One  site:  single  on  23th  May,  pair  by  2nd  June,  four  on  7th  June,  usually  three 
adults,  at  least  one  pair  probably  nested. 

County  E Two  sites:  ( 1 ) two  or  three  pairs  bred;  (2)  one  pair  bred. 

Numbers  have  remained  relatively  static  during  the  past  eight  years 
(Shetland  data  are  not  available  for  1973): 

1973  1974  1973  1976  1977  1978  1979  1980 


Sites  5 9 9 4 7 10  13  10 

Pairs  proved  breeding  2 2 18  1 20  22  13  4 

Pairs  possibly  breeding  7 21  32  21  31  36  40  34 
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Mediterranean  Gull  Larus  melanocephalus 

Five  sites:  one  pair  laid  two  eggs,  other  singles  probably  unpaired  or  paired 
to  Black-headed  Gulls  L.  ridibundus. 

Essex  One  site:  adult  from  4th  May  to  20th  July,  appeared  to  be  feeding  young  on  bth  and 
13th  July,  assumed  to  have  bred  with  Black-headed  Gull  as  no  second  Mediterranean  Gull 
seen. 

Hampshire  One  site:  pair  laid  two  eggs,  nest  washed  away  by  high  tides. 

Lancashire  One  site:  adult  displaying  in  small  colons’  ol  Black-headed  (bills  on  13th  June, 
joined  by  immature  on  1 bth  June,  one  or  other  present  lor  another  six  days. 

Suffolk  One  site:  subadult  held  territory  with  Black-headed  Gull  from  9th  April  to  29th  Mas . 
County  C One  site:  male  holding  territory  in  Black-headed  Gull  colons  from  12th  April  to 
31st  May,  unsuccessfully  attempted  coition  with  Black-headed  Gull  on  5th  May. 

Not  only  is  breeding  becoming  more  regular,  but  the  incidence  of  sum- 
mering by  individuals  in  colonies  of  Black-headed  Gulls  is  also  increasing: 

1973  1974  1975  1976  1977  1978  1979  1980 


0 0 0 12  1 3 5 
0 0 0 1 10  2 1 
0 0 0 12  1 3 5 


I he  low  number  of  Mediterranean  Gulls,  and  their  affinity  for  colonies  of 
the  common  species,  does,  however,  make  the  establishment  of  a regular 
breeding  population  very  unlikely. 


Sites 

Pairs  prosed  breeding 
Max.  number  pairs  or  singles 


Little  Gull  Larus  rninutus 

12  sites:  summering  individuals  only. 

Cheshire  One  site:  at  colons  of  Black-headed  Gulls  L.  ridibundus , adult  on  26th  April,  three 
adults  on  Bth  Mas , adult  from  14th  to  23rd  May,  ‘unlikely  that  breeding  was  attempted,  but  it 
must  have  been  a possibility.’ 

Lincolnshire/south  Humberside  More  summering  than  usual,  mostly  immatures,  with 
one  to  1 1 at  1 1 sites. 

Pairs  of  Little  Gulls  laid  eggs  in  Gambridgeshire/Norfolk  in  1975,  and  in 
Norfolk  and  in  North  Yorkshire  in  1978,  but  no  young  have  yet  hatched. 


Snowy  Owl  Nyctea  scandiaca 

One  site:  up  to  three  females,  one  laid  infertile  egg,  no  males. 

Shetland  One  site,  Fetlar:  three  females  from  January  to  2nd  May,  two  females  to  end  of 
May,  female  from  June  to  August,  laid  infertile  egg  on  2nd  June,  disappeared  by  4th  June,  no 
sign  of  any  male. 

Breeding  was  annual  on  Fetlar  during  the  nine  years  1967-75,  but  there 
has  been  no  male  there  for  the  past  five. 


Hoopoe  Upupa  epops 
Two  sites:  0-2  pairs  breeding. 

Gloucestershire  One  site:  pair  in  suitable  habitat  at  end  of  May  and  earh  June,  singing 
heard. 

Lincolnshire/south  Humberside  One  site:  single  during  10th- 1 bth  May  and  lst-2nd  June, 
probably  same  bird  in  late  May,  second  bird  1 Vi  km  away  during  lst-2nd  June. 

The  only  recent  confirmed  breeding  records  were  in  Sussex  in  1971,  and 
in  Avon,  Somerset,  Surrey  and  Sussex  in  1977,  but  breeding  almost  cer- 
tainly also  occurred  in  Huntingdonshire  in  1978. 
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Wryneck  Jynx  torquilla 
1 1 sites:  1-14  pairs  breeding. 

Grampian  Four  sites:  (1)  pair  nested  in  nestbox,  nine  eggs  laid,  eight  young  hatched, 
probably  seven  young  fledged;  (2)-(4)  singles  singing  for  short  periods. 

Inverness-shire  Six  sites:  ( 1 ) singing  on  1 8th  May,  seven  or  eight  on  25th  May,  two  on  28th 
May,  ‘may  have  nested’;  (2)  two  singing  in  May;  (3)-(6)  singles  singing  in  May  or  June. 
Lancashire  One  site:  one  singing  during  11th  to  19th  June. 

1973  Hertfordshire  One  site:  pair  bred  in  old  orchard  which  was  felled  in  1974. 

1978  County  B One  site:  pair  brought  two  young  to  lawns,  presumed  to  have  bred  locally. 

1979  Inverness-shire  One  site:  no  details  supplied  to  Panel,  but  Scottish  Bird  Report  ( 1979: 
36)  notes:  three  singing  in  June,  one  found  dead  on  19th  July. 

1979  Kent  One  site:  one  or  two  during  1 5th-2 1st  May. 

1979  Ross-shire  One  site:  no  details  supplied  to  Panel,  but  Scottish  Bird  Report  (1979:  36) 
notes:  two  singing  in  June. 

1979  County  B One  site:  pair  brought  three  young  to  lawns,  presumed  to  have  bred  locally. 

The  northerly  bias  continues,  with  almost  all  now  in  Scotland: 


1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

1977 

1978 

1979 

1980 

Sites  in  England 

2 

0 

5 

2 

3 

3 

3 

1 

Sites  in  Scotland 

1 

5 

5 

5 

14 

18 

4 

10 

Pairs  proved  breeding 

2 

1 

3 

1 

7 

4 

1 

1 

Pairs  possibly  breeding 

3 

5 

10 

7 

19 

22 

9 

14 

Bluethroat  Luscinia  svecica 
Two  sites:  single  singing  males. 

Inverness-shire  One  site:  male  of  red- 

spotted  race  L.  s.  svecica  singing  in  suitable 
breeding  habitat  on  15th  June. 

Nottinghamshire  One  site:  male  of  white- 
spotted  race  L.  s.  cyanecula  singing  and  holding 
territory  for  six  weeks,  from  early  April  to  12th 
May. 

These  are  the  first  instances  of 
singing  males  in  suitable  habitat  for 
at  least  13  years  and  are  perhaps  the 
first  ever.  The  only  breeding  record 
concerns  a female  flushed  from  nest 
and  eggs  in  Inverness-shire  in  1968 
{Brit.  Birds  61:  524-525). 

Black  Redstart  Phoenicurus  ochruros 

Records  not  collected  for  1980. 

1973  Hampshire  One  site:  pair  reared  two  broods. 

1974  Hampshire  Six  sites:  (l)-(3)  pairs  reared  two  broods;  (4)-(6)  pairs,  breeding  not 
proved. 

The  Panel  listed  records  during  1973-76  and  continues  to  publish 
additions  and  corrections  for  those  four  years. 

Fieldfare  Turdus  pilaris 

Four  sites:  probably  four  late/early  migrants. 

Cumbria  One  site:  male  singing  on  6th  May. 

Lincolnshire/south  Humberside  One  site:  single  on  7th  June. 

County  A Two  sites:  (1)  single  on  17th  May;  (2)  single  on  8th  July. 
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1974  Kent  One  site:  one  or  two  daily  throughout  June. 

1975  Lancashire  Two  sites:  ( 1 ) (2)  singles,  on  26th  May  and  29th  June. 

1976  Kent  1 wo  sites:  (1)  two  to  five  during  27th-3 1st  July;  (2)  single  on  29th  July. 
1979  Surrey  One  site:  three  (one  suspected  juvenile)  on  8th  July. 

The  colonisation  of  Britain  by  this  fine  thrush  seems  to  be  flagging: 

1973  1974  1975  1976  1977  1978  1979  1980 


Sites  3 8 9 11  6 2 6 4 

Pairs  prov  ed  breeding  2 3 13  4 0 10 

Pairs  possibly  breeding  3 7 9 12  6 2 6 4 


Redwing  Turdus  iliacus 
18  sites:  7-32  pairs  breeding. 

Banffshire  Two  sites:  (1)  male  singing  on 
27th  April  and  8th  June;  (2)  male  singing  on 
27th  April. 

Cumbria  One  site:  male  singing  on  1st  June. 

Inverness-shire  Six  sites:  (1)  seven  males  or 
pairs,  two  nests  found,  both  failed,  due  to  wet 
weather  and  predation  by  pine  marten  Alartes 
martes;  (2)  pair  with  brood  of  five  during  17th- 
23rd  May;  (3)  fledged  brood  on  16th  June;  (4) 
pair  nesting;  (5)  four  singing  males;  (6)  three  ' 
singing  males. 

Kent  Two  sites:  (1)  male  singing  in  April,  ; 
male  on  13th  May,  female  with  brood-patch  on  22nd 
May,  probably  bred;  (2)  single  on  2nd  June. 

Morayshire  One  site:  single  carrying  food  in  suitable  breeding  habitat  in  June. 

Ross-shire  Four  sites:  (1)  three  or  four  singing  males  during  April-June;  (2)  one  or  two  pairs 
‘behaving  as  if  nesting’  at  previous  nesting  site  on  13th  May;  (3)  (4)  single  singing  males,  on 
28th  April  and  28th  May. 

Sutherland  Two  sites:  (1)  pair  nested,  but  one  adult  and  four  young  killed  by  cat;  (2)  at  least 
one  singing  male  on  22nd  May. 

1979  Sutherland  One  site,  no  details  supplied  to  Panel  but  Scottish  Bird  Report  (1979:  40) 
notes:  one  carrying  food  to  presumed  nest  during  8th-  10th  May. 

There  was  a very  welcome  resurgence  in  records  in  1980,  with  the  highest 
total  since  the  all-time  peaks  in  1975: 

1972  1973  1974  1975  1976  1977  1978  1979  1980 


Sites 

1 1 

27 

25 

10 

10 

12 

5 

18 

Pairs  proved  breeding 

12 

4 

3 

13 

3 

2 

3 

2 

7 

Pairs  possibly  breeding 

42 

12 

27 

53 

15 

16 

17 

8 

32 

Cetti’s  Warbler  Cettia  cetti 
46  sites:  19-189  pairs  breeding. 

Cambridgeshire  One  site:  male  singing  throughout  year  from  20th  April,  trapped  and  found 
to  be  one-year-old  ringed  in  Hertfordshire  in  autumn  1979;  seven  juveniles  caught  and  at  least 
two  more  untrapped.  First  breeding  record  for  county. 

Cornwall  I liree  sites:  (1)  at  least  one  pair  present  all  year,  but  breeding  not  proved;  (2)  one 
or  possibly  two  during  8th  April  to  7th  July;  (3)  single  present  until  8th  June. 

Devon  Four  sites:  (1)  resident,  ten  to  14  breeding  pairs;  (2)  singing  on  10th  February,  9th 
March  and  7th  June;  (3)  singing  on  9th  March;  (4)  pair  and  unattached  male  during 
April-June,  breeding  proved,  at  least  eight  on  16th  August. 

Dorset  Six  sites:  ( 1 ) nine  pairs;  (2)  seven  pairs;  (3)  three  pairs;  (4)  pair;  (5)  two  males  during 
April-May;  (6)  male  in  April. 

Hampshire  ( )nc  site:  two  pairs  reared  total  ol  six  young. 

Hertfordshire  Three  sites:  (1)  pair  reared  two  broods;  (2)  up  to  two  singing  throughout 
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\c‘ar,  one  pair  bred,  outcome  unknown;  (3)  one  singing  during  March-April.  single  from  19th 
July  to  '22nd  September,  two  broods  in  August. 

Isle  of  Wight  four  sites:  (1)  pair  on  3rd  June;  (2)-(4)  singles  heard  on  one  or  two  days  in 
April,  May  or  June. 

Kent  Nine  sites;  ( I ) one  pair  bred;  (2)-(9)  singing  males;  71.  11,3.3.  2.  and  three  singles. 
Norfolk  Nine  sites:  ( I )-(9)  singing  males:  1 2.  8,  (>,  2,  2.  and  lour  singles. 

Suffolk  f ive  sites:  ( 1 ) pair  reared  lour  young;  (2)  pair;  (3)-(5)  singing  males. 
Worcestershire  ( )ne  site:  singing  male  during  2nd-22nd  March. 

1979  Surrey  One  site:  single  during  13th  May  to  7th  July. 

1979  West  Glamorgan  ( )ne  site:  heard  on  nth  April,  seen  on  1 1th  and  27th  August. 

I he  spectacular  increase  and  spread,  following  initial  colonisation  of 
Kent  in  1972,  still  continue,  but  seem  to  have  slowed  somewhat: 


1973 

1974 

1975 

1971) 

1977 

1978 

1979 

1980 

( lounties 

2 

3 

3 

8 

10 

14 

14 

1 1 

Pairs  prov  ed  breeding 

1 

5 

8 

8 

13 

30 

46 

19 

Pairs  possibly  breeding 

1 1 

16 

75 

80 

153 

174 

163 

189 

Savi’s  Warbler  Locus  tel  la  luscinioides 
14  sites:  2-29  pairs  breeding. 

Cambridgeshire  One  site:  male  singing  during  12th  April  to  26th  July.  second  during 
6th-26th  July. 

Cornwall  ( )ne  site:  male  singing  during  30th  April  to  23rd  June. 

Devon  One  site:  male  singing  during  19th-2.’)th  April. 

Dorset  One  site:  male  singing  during  20th  April  to  4th  May. 

Kent  One  site:  five  singing  males,  two  pairs  feeding  young. 

Leicestershire  One  site:  male  singing  during  15th-26th  Mav. 

Norfolk  1 ive  sites:  ( 1 ) pair;  (2)-(5)  males  singing:  8,  4.  2 and  a single. 

Suffolk  1'hree  sites:  (1)  male  singing  from  18th  May.  pair  thought  to  have  bred;  (2)  male 
singing  during  27th  April  to  7th  June,  pair  thought  to  have  bred;  (3)  male  singing  during  23th 
April  to  5th  May.  pair  nun  have  bred. 

I he  run  of  good  years  is  now  extended  to  four: 

1973  1974  1975  1976  1977  1978  1979  1980 


Sites  1 5 3 8 13  15  15  14 

Pairs  proved  breeding  0 1 10  3 4 6 2 

Pairs  possiblv  breeding  13  8 3 9 26  28  30  29 

Marsh  Warbler  Acrocephalus  palustris 
Nine  sites:  2-59  pairs  breeding. 

Gloucestershire  One  site:  male  singing  on  12th  and  15th  June. 

Kent  1 wo  sites:  ( 1 ) pair  reared  two  young;  (2)  male  singing  on  30th  May. 

Wiltshire  One  site:  pair,  prov  ed  breeding. 

Worcestershire  Two  sites:  (1)  'no  change  in  main  area";  (2)  up  to  three  singing  during  30th 
May  to  2nd  July;  recorder  estimated  40-50  pairs  probably  breeding  in  county. 

County  B Two  sites:  ( 1 ) three  males  throughout  breeding  season;  (2)  male  on  27th  Ma\ . 
County  C One  site:  male  singing  on  2nd  July. 

1973  Gloucestershire  One  site:  two  pairs,  rearing  five  and  four  young. 

1979  Gloucestershire  deletion  Site  (3)  in  1979  report  actually  referred  to  1980  (see above). 

Outside  the  main  area,  where  40-70  pairs  have  been  estimated  annually 
since  1973,  numbers  dropped  back  alter  two  good  years: 

1973  1974  1975  1976  1977  1978  1979  1980 


Sites  9 6 3 5 6 15  15  8 

Pairs  proved  breeding  5 0 0 0 2 4 1 

Pairs  possibly  breeding  15  7 5 5 11  15  23  12 
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Dartford  Warbler  Sylvia  undata 

At  least  26  sites:  estimated  177  pairs  in  the  New  Forest  and  19-100  pairs 
breeding  elsewhere. 

Cornwall  Three  sites:  (1)  pair,  nest,  two  fledged  young  seen;  (2)  (3)  pairs  each  reared  at  least 
one  young,  perhaps  a second  pair  at  each  site.  F irst  breeding  records  in  county  since  1940. 
Devon  Two  sites:  (1)(2)  males,  on  14th  May  and  19th  June. 

Dorset  ‘35  pairs  probably  bred.’ 

Hampshire  Six  sites:  (1)  in  New  Forest,  53  pairs  located  in  seven  sample  areas  covering 
30-40%  of  suitable  habitat;  (2)  three  pairs,  at  least  two  bred  successfully;  (3)  two  pairs  and 
three  extra  males,  male  feeding  young  on  1 1 th  May,  but  fire  on  12th  May  devastated  area;  (4) 
pair  and  extra  male,  failed  due  to  fires;  (5)  pair,  failed  due  to  fires;  (6)  male  in  April. 

Isle  of  Wight  I wo  sites:  (1)  single  on  15th  and  17th  May;  (2)  single  on  1st  June. 

Surrey  1 1 sites:  ( 1 )-( 1 1)  total  of  12  pairs  proved  breeding,  number  of  pairs  at  each  site:  10-12, 
9-1  1 . 3-5,  2-3.  2-3,  five  singles  and  one  probable  pair. 

Sussex,  West  One  site:  two  pairs  and  one  or  two  extra  males,  young  heard  on  5th  July. 

1973  Hampshire  New  Forest  total  ‘probably  over  200  pairs’  (not  ‘at  least  100  pairs’). 

Numbers  in  the  New  Forest  and  elsewhere  had,  by  spring  1980, 
recovered  from  the  1978/79  winter,  with  totals  in  excess  of  those  in  spring 
1978. 


Firecrest  Regulus  ignicapillus 
30  sites:  7-78  pairs  breeding. 

Berkshire  Three  sites:  (1)  six  singing  males, 
two  nests,  both  unsuccessful;  (2)  male  singing 
on  19th  April;  (3)  male  singing  in  May. 

Buckinghamshire  Three  sites:  ( 1 ) total  of  1 7 
singing  males;  (2)  singing  male;  (3)  male  from 
late  January  until  at  least  19th  April,  when 
singing. 

Devon  One  site:  female  with  a brood  patch  on 
15th  April. 

Dorset  One  site:  single  on  15thjuly. 

Essex  Two  sites:  (1)  pair  with  three  young 
during  5th-26th  July,  one  or  two  in  August  and 
September;  (2)  male  singing  on  17th  May,  pair 
7thjune,  male  on  21stjune. 

Gloucestershire  One  site:  male  and  female 
on  6th-7th  June,  male  on  10th  June,  two  males 
on  14June. 

Gwent  One  site:  up  to  two  males  singing  during  13th  March  to  16th  July. 

Hampshire  Six  sites:  total  ol  nine  singing  males,  with  one  pair  breeding  successfully. 

Kent  Six  sites:  ( I ) 20  singing  males,  seven  paired,  two  nest-building;  (2)  two  singing  males; 
(3)  pair  on  24th  May;  (4)(5)  singing  males,  on  14th  and  18th-29th  May;  (6)  single  trapped 
26th  April. 

Lincolnshire/south  Humberside  One  site:  singing  male  from  mid  April  to  mid  Mav. 
Suffolk  Five  sites:  (1)  two  males  and  female,  three  juveniles  seen;  (2)  ‘pair  thought  to  have 
bred’;  (3)  two  pairs  in  April;  (4)  two  males  singing  regularly  until  28th  June;  (5)  singing  male 
on  7th  May. 

1974  Gwent  Th  ree  sites:  (1)(2)  males  singing,  on  2nd  March  and  3rd  April;  (3)  one  found 
dead  on  2 1st  April. 

1974  Hampshire  Additional  site:  (3)  pair,  proved  breeding  but  outcome  unknown. 

1975  Huntingdonshire  One  site:  single  on  17th  March  and  13th  April. 

1978  Surrey  ( )ne  site:  male  trapped  on  26th  May. 

1979  Berkshire  Additional  information:  nest,  eggs  laid,  unsuccessful. 

1979  Greater  Manchester  One  site:  single  on  8th  March,  singing  male  on  27th  April. 

1979  Kent  Extra  site:  (4)  two  on  23rd  May. 
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After  a decline  during  1976-78,  it  is  pleasing  to  have  two  successive  good 
years: 

1973  1974  1975  1976  1977  1978  1979  1980 


Sites  5 13  31  14  12  7 25  30 

Pairs  proved  breeding  2 14  4 2 19 

Pairs  possibly  breeding  18  37  122  27  31  11  73  78 


Golden  Oriole  Oriolus  oriolus 
1 7 sites:  2-28  pairs  breeding. 

Cumbria  One  site:  male  singing  during  16th- 18th  June. 

Derbyshire  One  site:  single  calling  on  14th  August. 

Devon  One  site:  two  on  2nd  July,  probably  male  and  female,  possibly  male  and  juvenile. 
Kent  Nine  sites:  ( 1 ) up  to  three  during  20th-3 1st  May;  (2)  up  to  two  during  22nd  May  to  8th 
June;  (3)  up  to  two  during  17th  May  to  3rd  July;  (4)  male  on  19th  May;  (5)  male  singing  on 
18th  May;  (6)  male  singing  in  late  May,  up  to  three  in  mid  May  and  one  in  early  August, 
perhaps  all  migrants;  (7)  male  singing  on  30th  May;  (8)  female,  with  no  brood-patch,  trapped 
on  7 th  June;  (9)  two  on  15th  May,  male  singing  on  15th-16th  May  about  lkmdistant. 
Lincolnshire/south  Humberside  ( )ne  site:  male  singing  on  29th  June. 

Suffolk  l'h  ree  sites:  (1)  up  to  12  males  singing,  pair  at  nest  on  25th  May.  nine  adults  and 
three  juveniles  on  27th  July;  (2)  pair  bred;  (3)  pair  probably  bred. 

County  D One  site:  male  singing  from  12th  June,  possible  female  present  in  early  JuK  . 

1977  Glamorgan,  South  correction  Male  on  20th  July,  not  20th  June. 

1979  Glamorgan,  West  One  site:  male  singing  on  15th  May. 

Although  breeding  was  not  proved  in  Kent,  it  was  the  fifth  successive 
good  year  for  this  species: 

1973  1974  1975  1976  1977  1978  1979  1980 


Sites  2 3 4 11  16  II  17  17 

Pairs  proved  breeding  12  2 7 6 7 3 2 

Pairs  possibly  breeding  8 4 7 23  21  28  30  28 


Red-backed  Shrike  L anius  collurio 
32  sites:  26-36  pairs  breeding. 

Cambridgeshire  One  site:  pair  bred,  first  in  county  since  1971. 

Essex  One  site:  pair  bred  successfully. 

Gwent  Two  sites:  ( 1)  (2)  singles,  during  2nd-9th June  and  on  17th  June. 

Hampshire  Three  sites:  ( 1 )-(3)  pairs  bred,  two  rearing  young. 

Lincolnshire/south  Humberside  Three  sites:  (1)  male  on  23rd,  24th  and  31st  May.  pair 
attempting  coition  on  lstjune;  (2) (3)  males,  on  30th  May  and  1st  June. 

Norfolk  Six  sites:  ( 1 ) (2)  pairs  each  reared  three  young;  (3)  pair  reared  two  young;  (4)  pair 
failed  to  rear  young;  (5)  pair;  (6)  male  held  territory  for  two  weeks. 

Suffolk  16  sites:  ( 1 ) two  pairs  bred;  (2)  two  pairs  bred,  one  rearing  four  young;  (3)  three  pairs 
failed  to  rear  any  young,  one  pair  comprised  male  \\  oodchat  Shrike  L.  senator  and  female 
Red-backed;  (4)-(  13)  pairs  bred,  five  of  them  rearing  6, 5,4.  3-5  and  2 young;  (14)  pair  present; 
(15)  female  on  3 1st  May. male  on  14th  June;  (16)  female  on  2 1st  July. 

1977  Kent  One  site:  female  during  1 4th-24th  July,  male  on  15th- 16th  July.  ‘pr°bably  pair 
that  failed  in  the  near  vicinity’. 

1979  Aberdeenshire  Three  sites,  no  details  supplied  to  Panel,  but  Scottish  Bird  Report  ( 1979: 
45)  notes:  ( 1)  pair  bred,  three  recently  fledged  young  on  13th  July;  (2) (3)  males. 

1979  Angus  One  site,  no  details  supplied  to  Panel,  but  Scottish  Bird  Report  ( 1979:  45)  notes: 
male  on  24th  June. 

1979  Inverness-shire  Two  sites,  no  details  supplied  to  Panel,  but  Scottish  Bird  Report  ( 19/9: 
45)  notes:  (1)  male  in  song  on  3rd  June,  female  nearby  on  4th  July;  (2)  male  on  16th  June. 
1979  Norfolk  Six  sites,  but  unknown  overlap  with  three  of  the  four  sites  noted  last  year: 
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( 1 )-(4)  pairs  reared  j.  4,  4.  and  3 young;  (5)  two  pairs  reared  total  ol  (i  young;  (b)  pair  bred, 
nest  found,  outcome  unknown. 

1979  Perth  One  site,  no  details  supplied  to  Panel,  but  Scottish  Bird  Report  (1979:  13)  notes: 
male  on  3th  June. 

Records  were  less  widespread  in  Britain  than  during  1977-79. 
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We  greatly  welcome  the  increased  detail  supplied  to  us  from  the  species’ 
main  area. 

Woodchat  Shrike  Lanius  senator 

One  site:  male  paired  with  female  Red-backed  Shrike  L.  collurio. 

Suffolk  One  site:  male  paired  with  female  Red-backed  Shrike,  but  failed  to  rear  young. 

This  potential  colonist  unfortunately  did  not  find  a mate  of  its  own 
species. 

Brambling  Fringilla  montijringilla 

Three  sites:  presence  and  singing  only,  0-4  pairs  breeding. 

Sutherland  One  site:  male  singing  on  4th  June,  not  found  on  3th. 

County  A Two  sites:  ( 1)  two  males,  three  females,  song  heard  on  3th  May.  male  singing  on 
17th  May;  (2)  single  on  23th  May. 

Are  we  perhaps  seeing  the  first  signs  of  colonisation  by  this  attractive 
finch?: 

1972  1973  1974  197.3  197b  1977  1978  1979  1980 

Sites  1 0 0 0 0 11  3 3 

Pairs  proved  breeding  0 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 0 

Pairs  possibly  breeding  1 0 0 0 0 2 1 4 4 


Serin  Serinus  serinus 
One  site:  0- 1 pair  breeding. 

Devon  One  site:  male  singing  and  displaying  during  3rd-24th  July. 

It  is  astonishing  that  this  species  has  still  not  succeeded  in  establishing  a 
firm  base  on  this  side  of  the  English  Channel.  The  published  records  do  not 
encourage  any  expectation  of  imminent  colonisation: 

1973  1974  1973  1976  1977  1978  1979  1980 

Sites  0 0 0 2 0 4 0 1 

Pairs  proved  breeding  0 0 0 0 0 1 0 0 

Pairs  possibly  breeding  0 0 0 2 0 4 0 1 


Lapland  Bunting  Calcarius  lapponicus 
One  site:  one  pair  breeding. 

Scotland  ( )ne  site:  pair  nested,  female  carrying  lood,  at  least  one  male. 

1979  Scotland  1 ive  sites:  the  data  supplied  to  the  Panel  last  year  are  incomplete;  Scottish  Bird 
Report  ( 1979:  48-49)  notes:  ( 1)  first  males  in  early  June,  seven  or  more  males  and  ten  or  more 
females  in  June-July,  flying  young  by  7th  July,  good  numbers  by  14th  July,  one  male 
considered  to  be  polygynous  with  lour  females;  (2)  female  with  young  in  early  July  and  on  27th 
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Jul\;  (.5)  male  singing  on  3rd  June;  (4)  male  on  10th  June;  (5)  female  on  7th  JuK. 

1 his  splendid  addition  to  our  breeding  avifauna  hung  on  for  a fourth 
year: 

1973  1974  197.')  1970  1977  1978  1979  1980 


Sites  0 1 0 0 0 3 3 

Pairs  proved  breeding  0 0 0 0 2 2 11 

Pairs  possibly  breeding  0 l 0 0 10  0 14 


Snow  Bunting  Pledrophenax  nivalis 
Four  sites:  4-10  pairs  breeding. 

Inverness-shire/Aberdeenshire/Banffshire  Four  sites:  ( I ) (2)  total  of  five  males  and  three 
females,  three  pairs  prov  ed  breeding,  probably  at  least  12  young  reared;  (3)  pair  and  two  or 
three  singing  males  on  20  th  May;  (4)  pair  on  27  th  J line,  male  on  3rd  JuK  . and  juvenile  on  I 1 th 
September. 

1979  Central  Highlands  Two  sites,  data  not  supplied  to  Panel,  but  Scottish  Bird  Report  ( 1979: 
49)  notes:  ( 1 ) main  site,  at  least  lour  pairs  nested,  good  season,  1 4 or  more  voting  in  six  groups 
on  8th  August;  (2)  three  or  lour  males  and  three  or  more  females  in  nearby  area,  voting  seen  on 
7th  August. 

1979  Inverness-shire  Six  sites,  data  not  supplied  to  Panel,  but  Scottish  Bird  Report  i 1979:  19) 
notes:  ( 1 ) male  on  0th  May,  female  on  20th  May;  (2)  one  or  more  males  singing  on  4th  June; 
(3)  pair  on  3rd  June;  (4)-(0)  single  males. 

1979  Ross-shire  One  site,  data  not  supplied  to  Panel,  but  Scottish  Bird  Report  (1979:  49)  notes: 
pair  nested  successfully. 

It  is  very  pleasing  to  have  been  supplied  with  very  full  details  for  the  main 
area  by  several  observers  this  year,  in  contrast  to  the  vague  summaries 
which  have  sometimes  been  all  we  have  received.  In  consequence,  the  data 
summarised  below  arc  probably  of  variable  reliability  and  some  will  be 
underestimates: 

1973  1974  197.3  1970  1977  1978  1979  1980 


Sites  5 7 13  1 5 3 11  4 

Pairs  proved  breeding  0 2 2 4 4 3 0 4 

Pairs  possibly  breeding  11  13  20  7 15  0 18  10 


Cirl  Bunting  Etnberiza  cir/us 
Outside  Devon,  21  sites:  6-26  pairs  breeding. 

Buckinghamshire  One  site:  up  to  two  males 
singing  and  one  female  from  March  to  August. 

Cornwall  Five  sites:  ( 1 )-(3)  pairs  bred;  (4)(5) 
singing  males. 

Devon  ‘Population  thought  to  be  in  the  range 
120  to  150  pairs',  but  ‘number  recorded  is 
probably  only  about  a third  of  the  total":  15 
pairs  proved  breeding,  another  25  probably 
breeding  and  another  lour  possibly  breeding; 
very  full  details  supplied  to  Panel. 

Dorset  No  breeding  records,  and  only  two 
migrants. 

Hampshire  One  site:  male  singing  on  two 
dates  in  July. 

Huntingdonshire  One  site:  male  on  22nd  July  . 

Lincolnshire/south  Humberside  One  site:  male  during  16th-25th  June. 

Somerset  Six  sites:  (1)  two  males  singing,  one  pair  bred;  (2)  pair  bred;  (3)  three  males 
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singing,  one  pair  probably  bred;  (4)  male  singing  during  May-August;  (5)(6)  male  singing  in 
June. 

Surrey  l\vo  sites:  ( 1 ) one  or  two  pairs;  (2)  single  on  tub  .July. 

Oxfordshire  No  records. 

Sussex,  East  Two  sites:  (1)  pair  reared  two  young;  (2)  male  all  year. 

Sussex,  West  One  site:  male  on  24th  April. 

County  A One  site:  male  singing  throughout  the  summer  until  1 2th  August,  'reputed  to  have 
been  accompanied  by  a female  in  June’. 

This  is  the  first  year  that  this  species  has  featured  in  our  report,  its 
addition  being  at  the  request  of  the  NGC  and  of  the  county  recorders  in 
several  of  the  counties  from  which  it  seems  to  he  disappearing.  The  total  of 
six  to  26  pairs  breeding  is  based,  as  with  all  figures  in  these  reports,  on  those 
actually  observed  during  the  year;  the  county  recorders’  estimates  quoted 
by  Humphrey  Sitters  (Brit.  Birds  75:  106,  table  1)  totalled  24-40  pairs 
outside  Devon. 

Rare  Breeding  Birds  Panel , Fountains , Park  Lane.  Blunham,  Bedford  MK44 3NJ 

jfiftp  pears,  ago  . . . 

‘black.-taii.ed  godwits  in  devon  in  January.  On  28th  January  1932,  when  walking  down  the 
Exe  estuary  from  Topsham  to  Starcross,  1 flushed  two  Godwits  from  a shallow  freshwater  pool 
on  an  adjoining  marsh.  I naturally  thought  them  to  be  Bar-tailed,  which  are  occasionally  seen 
here  in  the  winter.  Through  my  glasses,  however,  I was  astonished  to  see  the  white  wing-bars, 
white  upper  tail-coverts,  black  tail  and  trailing  legs,  which  proved  them  to  be  Black-tailed 
Godwits  ( Limosa  l.  limosa).  R.  M.  Byne.  (Brit.  Birds  25:  338,  April  1932) 

Mystery  photographs 

/T  >4  Small  plovers  can  be  found  virtually  anywhere  near  water  in 
vF"W|  autumn.  Adults  are  usually  easy  to  identify,  but  in  juvenile 
plumage  they  can  provoke  some  discussion.  On  this  bird,  at  least,  the 
complete  white  collar,  poor  supercilium  and  restricted  amount  of  white  on 
the  forehead  immediately  rule  out  the  unlikely  possibility  of  either  Greater 
Charadrius  leschenaultii  or  Lesser  Sand  Plover  C.  mongolus.  This  leaves  only 
the  three  commoner  small  plovers:  Ringed  C.  hiaticula,  Little  Ringed  C. 
dubius  and  Kentish  C.  alexandrinus,  and  the  Nearctic  Semipalmated  Plover 
C.  semipalmatus  which  is  very  similar  to  Ringed.  The  Kentish  Plover  is 
eliminated  on  the  same  last  two  features  as  were  the  sand  plovers,  and  also 
by  the  broad,  nearly  complete,  breast  band. 

Of  the  remaining  possibilities,  two — Ringed  and  Little  Ringed  Plovers — 
frequently  occur  together  and  demand  close  scrutiny,  although  they  are 
clearly  different  when  examined  in  detail.  This  mystery  bird  (plate  32, 
repeated  here  as  plate  56)  is  a juvenile  Little  Ringed  Plover  in  worn 
plumage,  photographed  in  Norfolk  in  August  1979  by  Dr  R.  J.  Chandler;  it 
is  here  compared  with  a juvenile  Ringed  Plover  photographed  at  the  same 
time  and  place  (plate  57). 

The  two  birds  differ  noticeably.  Perhaps  the  best  distinctions  of  the  Little 
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56  & 57.  Top,  juvenile  Little  Ringed  Plover  Charadrius  dubius;  bottom,  juvenile  Ringed 
Plover  Charadrius  hiaticula;  both  Norfolk,  August  1979  (R.J.  Chandler ) 


Ringed  Plover  are  the  absence  of  an  obvious  supercilium  (this  is  reduced  to 
a diffuse  paler  patch  on  the  forehead);  thin  all-black  bill;  a clear  blackish 
area  on  the  lores;  and,  at  close  range,  the  presence  of  an  incomplete  but 
clear  pale  yellowish  orbital  ring.  In  combination,  these  features  give  a 
totally  distinctive  facial  pattern  to  a juvenile  Little  Ringed  Plover,  so  that, 
given  views  like  this,  it  is  unnecessary'  to  wait  for  flight  views  to  note  the  lack 
of  a wing-bar,  or  hear  its  distinctive  kpiu'  call  note,  before  making  a firm 
identification. 

In  the  field,  their  typically  faster  feeding  action  may  draw  attention  to 
Little  Ringed  Plovers.  They  may  also  appear  higher  ofl  the  ground  and 
crouch  less  than  Ringed  Plovers;  the  principal  reason  for  this  is  that  their 
legs  are  noticeably  less  flexed.  They  usually  look  slimmer  and  more  atten- 
uated at  the  rear  end.  A. J.  Prater 
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Mystery  photographs 


58.  Mystery  photograph  65.  Identify  the  species.  Answer  next  month 
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Piracy  by  Cormorant  On  17th  March  1979,  from  the 
pier  at  Ayr,  Strathclyde,  I watched  an  approaching 
fishing  boat  which  was  being  followed  by  a large  flock  of 
gulls  Lams,  Kittiwakes  Rissa  tridactyla  and  about  25 
Gannets  Sula  bassana,  all  of  which  were  feeding  on  the  fish 
offal  being  thrown  overboard.  The  gulls  and  Kittiwakes 
fed  from  the  water  surface,  whereas  the  Gannets  were 
diving  into  the  sea  close  behind  the  boat.  Near  the 
harbour  entrance,  a Gannet  surfaced  with  a large  piece  of 
offal  which  it  was  unable  to  swallow.  It  took  off  and,  as  it 
started  to  fly  out  to  sea,  an  adult  Cormorant  Phalacrocorax  carbo  appeared 
and  started  to  pursue  it.  The  Cormorant  was  easily  able  to  keep  up  with  the 
Gannet  and  frequently  attempted  to  force  it  to  drop  the  offal;  at  one  point,  it 
momentarily  got  hold  of  the  Gannet’s  wing-tip,  which  resulted  in  the 
Gannet  falling  to  within  10m  of  the  surface.  The  pursuit  continued  for 
about  ten  minutes,  by  which  time  the  two  birds  were  at  least  3 km  out  to  sea 
and  had  been  joined  by  two  Great  Black-backed  Gulls  L.  marinus.  Even- 
tually, the  Gannet  was  forced  to  drop  the  offal  and  all  four  birds  dropped 
into  the  sea  after  it.  I was  unable  to  see  which  one  got  the  food,  although  the 
Cormorant  reached  the  water  first.  Iain  H.  Leach 

18  Burness  Avenue , Alloway,  Ayr,  Strathclyde 

Dr  Bryan  Nelson  has  commented  that  incidents  such  as  this  occur  but  rarely,  so  that  the 
details  recorded  by  Iain  Leach,  particularly  the  Cormorant’s  attempt  to  capsize  the  Gannet, 
are  both  interesting  and  useful.  Lds 
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Grey  Heron  dunking  and  swallowing  large  rat  C.  G.  Jones’s  letter 
(Brit.  Birds  72:  189-190)  on  birds,  including  Grey  Herons  Arden  cinerea . 
dunking  food  recalled  the  following.  At  about  1 1 .00 ( ; M Ton  26th  November 
1975,  at  \\  intersett  Reservoir,  South  5 orkshire.  I saw  an  adult  Gre\  Heron 
standing  at  the  muddy  water  margin,  holding  a large  common  rat  Rattus 
norvegicus  by  the  head;  trom  nose  to  root  ol  tail,  the  rat  was  about  the  length 
of  the  heron’s  head  and  bill.  For  at  least  ten  minutes,  the  heron  repeatedly 
dunked  its  victim  in  the  water;  the  rat  never  moved,  and  seemed  dead. 
\\  hen  three  \\  hooper  Swans  Cy gnus  cy gnus  swam  close  and  seemed  to  take 
an  interest,  the  heron  walked  away  a metre  or  so,  carrying  the  rat;  when  the 
swans  resumed  normal  feeding  and  preening,  the  heron  started  dunking 
again.  The  heron  tried  four  times  to  swallow  its  prey,  holding  up  its  head  so 
that  the  rat  was  entirely  within  its  beak  (and  much  must  have  been  within 
its  throat),  but  each  time  it  bent  down  and  let  the  rat  out;  dunking 
continued  between  each  attempt.  Fventually,  the  heron  beat  the  rat  on  the 
ground,  then  resumed  dunking;  the  fifth,  successful,  attempt  to  swallow  the 
rat  followed.  Simon  Banks 

32  Fore  Street , Hatfield , Hertfordshire  AIM  JAH 

Greylag  Geese  from  5,000  years  ago  Lydekker  (1891 , Ibis  3:  381-410) 

reported  subfossil  Greylag  Goose  A riser  miser  from  Norfolk,  and  Walker 
( 1868,  Ann.  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.  4:  388)  reported  a humerus  of  this  species  from 
Cambridgeshire  peat.  Among  bones  stored  in  the  Sedgwick  Museum, 
Cambridge,  and  kindly  made  available  by  DrC.  L.  Forbes  and  R.  Long.  1 
have  identified  26  specimens  representing  six  individuals;  all  came  from 
peat  from  Burwell  Fen,  Cambridgeshire,  dated  to  pollen  zone  \ II. 
Student's  t-tests  of  four  humeri,  five  ulnae,  three  femori  and  four  tibiotarsi 
show  no  significant  differences  in  length  from  those  of  four  recent  skeletons 
made  available  by  C.  S.  Cowles.  Lack  ( 1974,  Evolution  Illustrated  by  Wildfowl ) 
hazarded  a guess  that  Gre\  lag  Geese  'have  remained  unchanged  in  size  and 
proportions  for  between  1 and  10  million  years'.  If,  as  Gould  (1966.  Biol. 
Rev.  41:  587-640)  and  others  considered,  lengths  of  limb  bones  are  pro- 
portional to  overall  size,  then  my  observations  suggest  that  Greylag  Geese 
may  have  remained  more  or  less  unchanged  for  at  least  5.000  years. 

L.  Marjorie  Northcote 
Department  of  Zoology.  Downing  Street.  Cambridge  CB2 SEf 


Short-eared  Owl  eating  prey  in  flight  On  14th  January  1979.  at 
Chevington,  Northumberland,  a Short-eared  Ow  l Asio  ftammeus  w hich  had 
just  killed  prey  was  challenged  by  a second  Short-eared  Owl.  I he  two 
spiralled  skywards  in  tight,  jerky  ellipses  until,  at  a considerable  height,  the 
aggressor  dropped  away;  the  ow  l w ith  prey  then  soared  high  and  fed  on  the 
wing,  lifting  the  prev  several  times  to  its  beak  (in  the  manner  of  Hobby  Falco 
subbuteo );  a piece  of  flesh  or  fur  fell  to  earth.  Eventually,  it  transferred  the 
whole  prey  to  its  bill,  where  it  dangled  precariously  for  a few  seconds  before 
being  gulped  down  in  one  by  the  still-soaring  ow  l.  Mike  Henrx 

15  Bedford  Place.  Newcastle  on  Tyne  XE5  IBI. 
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Feeding  behaviour  of  White-tailed  Plover  In  their  account  of  the  first 
occurrence  of  the  White-tailed  Plover  Chettusia  leucura  in  Britain  (Brit.  Birds 
70:  465-471),  A.  R.  Dean,  J.  E.  Fortey  and  E.  G.  Phillips  mentioned  two 
types  of  feeding  behaviour:  the  lapwing  V anellus  method  of  a few  steps 
followed  by  a stoop-and-peck;  and  deep-wading  for  aquatic  larvae,  where 
items  are  picked  off  the  surface  or,  occasionally,  taken  deeper  with  head 
immersed.  At  Khartoum,  Sudan,  I have  seen  ‘foot-pattering’  modifications 
of  both  methods  which  seem  unrecorded  in  the  literature. 

Lapwing-type  feeding  is  typical  in  wet  ground  and  shallow  water.  Foot- 
pattering  has  been  seen  in  shallow  muddy  water,  usually  by  lone  feeders: 
pausing  and  stretching  its  body  forward  somewhat,  the  plover  puts  one  foot 
forward  and  pats  the  mud  under  the  water  four  to  six  times,  then  stoops  to 
inspect  the  surface,  often  picking  items  from  the  water  before  walking 
forward  a few  steps  and  repeating  the  procedure,  working  through  the 
shallow  parts  of  a pool.  The  movement  of  the  outstretched  foot  is  almost  a 
trembling  pat,  similar  to  that  of  Charadrius  plovers  on  wet  surfaces,  but 
heavier  and  more  deliberate  (but  less  so  than  the  ‘paddling’  of  gulls  Larus). 
Success  seems  high:  two-thirds  to  three-quarters  of  foot-pattering  sessions 
are  followed  by  picking  one  to  three  items  from  the  surface.  At  Khartoum, 
deep-wading  is  relatively  infrequent,  probably  reflecting  the  comparative 
rarity  of  appropriate  water  depth  in  the  species'  preferred  habitat  (water 
surrounded  by  open  cover).  Most  deep-wading  seems  to  be  no  more  than  a 
deep-water  version  of  the  lapwing  method.  On  several  occasions  when  the 
legs  were  not  completely  immersed,  I have  also  detected  foot-pattering 
during  deep-wading;  when  the  whole  of  the  legs  are  immersed,  the  attitude 
of  the  pausing  bird  sometimes  also  suggests  foot-pattering,  which  I suspect 
often  accompanies  deep-wading. 

In  winter,  in  deep  water,  where  a stream  of  sewage  effluent  runs  through 
the  Sunt  Forest,  White-tailed  Plovers  regularly  form  feeding  associations 
with  Black-winged  Stilts  Himantopus  himantopus.  A large  group  of  actively 
feeding  stilts  soon  attracts  the  plovers,  and  also  Marsh  Sandpipers  Tringa 
stagnatilis , which  are  well  known  for  feeding  associations  with  other  waders 
(Brit.  Birds  68:  294-295) . The  last  two  tend  to  feed  around  the  periphery.  On 
these  occasions,  deep-wading  by  the  plovers  tends  to  differ,  being  more  an 
active  striding  about  the  water  and  picking  of  items  from  the  surface: 
resembling  the  stilts,  but  lacking  their  speed  and  elegance.  From  the  rate  of 
picking  at  the  surface,  feeding  on  these  occasions  is  more  productive  than 
when  alone:  it  would  seem  that  the  plovers  are  taking  food  stirred  up  by  the 
stilts’  feeding  activity.  This  is  confirmed  if  all  birds  are  flushed:  the  stilts 
normally  fly  elsewhere  to  feed;  the  plovers  return,  but,  without  the  stilts, 
revert  back  to  their  normal,  and  clearly  less  productive,  deep-water  version 
of  the  lapwing  technique.  Antony  Pettet 

Botany  Department,  University  oj  Khartoum,  Sudan 

Hind  claw  of  Pied  Wheatear  I noticed  that  the  hind  claws  of  the  first- 
winter  male  Pied  Wheatear  Oenanthe  pleschanka  in  Co.  Cork  in  November 
1980  seemed  shorter  than  those  of  common  European  Wheatears 
0.  oenanthe.  The  Pied  Wheatear  is  said  to  tend  to  perch  on  trees  and  bushes 
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more  often  than  the  average  W heatear.  Perhaps  its  shorter  hind  claws 
reflect  this  tree-perching  habit:  the  Tree  Pipit  Anthns  trivialis  also  has  shorter 
hind  claws  than  the  Meadow  Pipit  A.  pratensis.  Eric  Dempsey 

23  Glasanaon  Road,  Finglas  East,  Dublin  11,  Ireland 

P.  R.  Colston  luis  examined  skins  at  the  British  Museum  (Natural  History)  on  our  behalf 
and  has  commented  as  follows:  ‘Mr  Dempsey  is  quite  right:  0.  pleschanka  has  a slightly  shorter 
hind  claw,  ol  5 mm,  as  against  a thicker  and  longer  7 mm  lor  0.  oenanthe.  Pied  is,  of  course,  a 
slighter  bird  in  build  and  size.  All  the  Pied  Wheatears  that  I have  seen  (in  Kenva)  have  been 
perched  on  tops  ol  small  thorn  trees  and  have  behaved  rather  like  Whinchats  Saxicola 
rubetra — quickly  returning  from  forays  to  the  ground."  Eds 

The  Wandlebury  warbler  \\  hat  was  generally  agreed  to  be  a singing 
Icterine  \\  arbler  Hippolais  icterina  was  present  at  Wandlebury, 
Cambridgeshire,  from  16th  June  to  at  least  20th  July  1980.  During  its  stay,  it 
was  watched  by  several  hundred  observers.  One  of  a series  of  photographs 
taken  by  J.  Miller  in  early  July  (plate  59),  however,  apparently  clearly 
shows  the  wing  structure  of  a Melodious  Warbler  H.  polyglotta.  On  Icterine, 
the  extension  of  the  primaries  beyond  the  tertials  is  about  the  same  length 
as  the  exposed  tertials  (measured  from  the  rearmost  extension  of  the 
scapulars  to  the  tip  of  the  longest  tertial),  whereas  on  Melodious  it  is  about 
hall  the  length.  Judging  from  numerous  published  photographs,  this 
difference  is  constant,  as  would  be  expected,  since  it  results  from  the 
entirely  different  wing-formulae  of  the  two  species.  Intrigued  by  this  puzzle, 
we  later  visited  the  site  and  obtained  good  views  at  close  range,  and  were 
satisfied  that  the  wing  structure  was  correctly  portrayed  in  the  photograph; 
this  was  also  the  conclusion  of  the  great  majority  of  observers  who 
examined  this  feature  critically.  The  notes  of  at  least  three  other  observers, 
however,  record  long,  Icterine-like  wings,  which  ‘extended  well  down  the 
tail'  or  ‘covered  the  uppertail-coverts’.  This  discrepancy  is  inexplicable, 
but  their  method  of  judging  the  wing  length  is  arguably  less  reliable  than 
that  of  comparing  the  relative  exposed  tertials/primary  projection  lengths. 
Leg  colour  was  noted  by  the  majority  of  observers  as  pale  flesh  to  brown 
(suggesting  Melodious),  but  some  noted  blue-grey  legs  (suggesting 
Icterine):  the  well-known  effect  of  different  lighting  conditions  on  bare-part 
colours  would  explain  at  least  some  of  this  variation.  T he  bird  showed  an 
obvious  pale  wing-panel  (formed  by  pale  fringes  on  the  tertials  and 
secondaries,  discernible  in  plate  59)  which,  according  to  most  literature,  is 
diagnostic  of  Icterine.  Some  Melodious  Warblers,  however,  perhaps 
especially  fresh-plumaged  adults,  do  show  a pale  wing-panel,  and, 
although  it  is  probably  never  as  prominent  and  well-defined  as  that  on 
Icterine,  it  can  be  an  obvious — and  potentially  misleading — feature.  Plates 
437  and  438  in  Collins  Bird  Guide  ( 1980),  and  British  Birds  57:  plates  43a  and 
43b,  illustrate  well  both  the  wing-structure  difference  and  the  prominent 
wing-panel  on  some  Melodious  Warblers.  Fortunately,  R.  Bunten  had 
obtained  an  excellent  tape-recording  of  the  song,  which  was  clearly  that  of 
an  Icterine  Warbler,  containing  examples  of  the  strident,  repetitive 
phrasing,  and  mimicry,  and  even  occasional  inclusion  of  the  discordant, 
nasal  ‘zneer’  note  which  is  a particularly  diagnostic  component  of  an 
Icterine’s  song.  To  us,  however,  it  was  not  the  usually  loud,  highly  strident 
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59  & 60.  “The  Wancllebun  warbler',  identified  as  I cteriue  Hippolais  iclerina  or  perhaps  Ii  terine 
X Melodious  H. polyglotta  hybrid,  Cambridgeshire. Juh  1980  (John  Miller) 


and  repetitive  song  (including  very  frequent  use  of  the  discordant  nasal 
notes)  which  is  typical  of  the  many  Ieterines  which  we  have  heard  in 
northern  Europe.  Except  perhaps  lor  one  or  two  phrases,  however,  the  song 
was  quite  unlike  a Melodious  Warbler’s,  which  is  a comparatively 
featureless  ramble,  reminiscent  of  both  Sylvia  and  Acrocephalus  warblers. 
Ron  Kettle  of  the  British  Library  ol  W ild  life  Sounds  informed  me  that  both 
Patrick  Sellar  and  Claude  Chappuis  agreed  that  it  was  an  Icterine’s  song, 
the  latter  adding  that  it  was  ‘the  typical  song,  but  not  the  full  song’  of  the 
species.  A copy  of  the  recording  is  at  BLOWS,  reference  number  5197.  It 
was  hoped  that  an  appeal  (Brit.  Birds  75:  592)  would  produce  other  relevant 
photographs,  but,  despite  a good  response,  none  clearly  showed  the  wing 
structure.  In  view  of  the  diagnostic  song,  the  best  conclusion  is  that  it  was 
indeed  an  Icterine  W arbler,  but  one  which,  at  least  to  the  majority  of 
observers  and  in  one  photograph,  showed  an  atypical  wing  structure.  The 
possibility  that  it  was  a hybrid  Icterine  X Melodious  Warbler,  however, 
might  tenuously  be  suggested:  a mixed  pair  (male  Melodious  and  female 
Icterine)  raised  two  young  from  a clutch  of  five  eggs  in  Cote  d'Or,  E ranee, 
in  1980,  the  second  instance  of  a mixed  pair  in  a study  ol  Hippolais  warblers 
during  1962-80  in  which  80  pure  pairs  were  also  found  (Dr  Camille  Ferry, 

1 98 1 , Le  Bievre  3:  100- 101). 
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In  addition  to  those  named  above,  we  thank  Peter  Gonder,  P.  Hilliard, 
T.  P.  Inskipp,  C.  Kirtland,  R.  C.  Mansfield,  Dr  J.  C.  A.  Rathmell.  X.  R. 
Rogers,  J.  Smith  and  Dr  D.  R.  C.  W illcox  for  supplying  discussion,  notes, 
photographs  or  tape  recordings.  Special  thanks  are  due  to  Bill  Clark, 
warden  ol  Wandlebury,  lor  tolerating  the  invasion  of  his  well-managed 
reserve:  it  is  regrettable  that  a few  observers  quite  unnecessarily  disturbed 
breeding  habitats  in  their  pursuit  of  what,  with  a little  patience,  was  an 
easily  observable  bird.  P.  J.  Grant  and  H.  P.  Medhurst 

14  Heathfield  Road,  Ashjord,  Kent  TS24  8QD 


Do  Willow  Warblers  migrate  in  family  groups?  On  28th  August  1978. 
at  Dungcness,  Kent,  three  first-year  Willow  W arblers  Phylloscopus  trochilus 
were  trapped  together  in  the  same  net,  each  bearing  strands  of  wool 
entwined  round  and  embedded  into  the  feet.  The  wool  from  each  was  of  the 
same  texture  and  colour,  and  had  cut  deeply  into  the  flesh,  indicating  that  it 
had  become  entangled  round  the  feet  at  an  early  age  (such  injuries  occur 
when  fabrics  incorporated  into  the  nest  by  the  adults  become  wrapped 
around  the  growing  parts  of  nestlings).  The  occurrence  of  three  birds 
together  showing  identical  symptoms  in  an  autumn  w hen  over  400  of  the 
same  species  were  trapped  free  of  such  an  impediment  is  beyond  coin- 
cidence. The  possibility  that  they  were  from  a local  brood  seems  unlikely: 
only  two  pairs  of  Willow  Warblers  bred  at  Dungcness  in  1978,  and  most, 
probably  all,  of  their  offspring  were  ringed  soon  after  fledging.  These  three 
were  part  of  an  overnight  arrival  of  75  W illow  W arblers  and  the  incident 
poses  the  intriguing  question:  w as  a brood  migrating  as  a group  involved? 

Nick  Riddiford 
The  Bird  Observatory,  Fair  Isle , by  Lerwick , Shetland 

Dr  C.  H.  Fry  has  commented:  “This  provides  further  circumstantial  evidence  of  a 
phenomenon  that,  if  true,  has  considerable  biological  implications.  Significant!) . consecutive- 
numbered  Sedge  Warblers  Acrocephalus  schoenobaenus,  ringed  in  Europe,  hav  e been  controlled 
together  in  Senegal.'  It  would  be  most  useful  to  have  further  ringing  evidence.  Eds 


Golden  Orioles  feeding  on  the  ground  Golden  Orioles  Oriolus  oriolus 
feed  on  the  ground  in  circumstances  other  than  special  ones  to  which 
migrants  may  be  exposed  (Brit.  Birds  73:  265).  On  26th  June  1980. 
northeast  of  Halbturn,  Burgenland,  Austria,  1 observed  a pair  of  orioles 
patrolling  from  tree  to  tree  along  a road  bordered  with  acacias  Robinia 
pseudoacacia.  On  two  occasions,  the  female  stopped  midway  between  two 
trees,  hovered  for  one  or  two  seconds,  and  then  dived  into  the  tall  grass  at 
the  road's  shoulder;  she  emerged  immediately,  but  1 could  not  see  if  she  was 
carrying  any  food  items.  Peter  Prokop 

Osterreichische  Gesellschajt Jur  Vogelkunde , do  Naturhistorisches  Museum  W ien. 

A- 10 14  W ien  1.  Burgring  7,  Postjach  417 , Austria 


Announcements 


Gulls:  a guide  to  identification  1 1 is  not  too 

late  to  obtain  this  new  book  by  P.  J.  Grant  at 
the  special  prepublieation  price  to  BB  readers 
of  £10.60  instead  of  the  normal  £12.00  (see 
details  on  pages  137-138  in  March  issue). 


French  Rare  Birds  Committee  The  Societe  d’Etudes  Ornithologiques  in 
France,  which  publishes  Alauda,  has  made  itself  responsible  for  the  setting- 
up of  a French  Rare  Birds  Committee,  which  is  already  functioning.  It  will 
be  run  in  a similar  manner  to  that  in  Britain,  an  annual  report  with 
observers’  names  appearing  each  year  in  Alauda.  Records  for  1981  will  be 
the  first  to  be  considered  in  this  way,  although  observations  for  past  years 
will  also  be  very  much  welcomed  for  inclusion  in  a publication  bringing 
records  up  to  date.  Any  relevant  observations  made  by  British  ornitholo- 
gists in  France  will  be  gratefully  received  by  J.  F.  Dejonghe  and  Tony 
Williams,  Coordinateurs,  French  Rare  Birds  Committee,  46  rue  d’Ulm, 
(E.N.S.),  75230  Paris,  Cedex  05,  France. 


Sunbird  Holidays  BB  subscribers  arc  entitled  to  a 
5%  discount  on  all  sunbird  holidays  (see  Brit  Birds  75, 
97).  This  special  arrangement  also  helps  BB 
financially.  Write  for  free  brochure,  from  Sunbird 
Holidays,  Executive  Travel  (Holidays)  Ftd,  2 Lower 
Sloane  Street,  London  SW1W  8BJ. 


Request 

Rookery  damage  in  gales  Observations  .concerning  damage  to  the  nests  of  Rooks  Corvus 
Jrugilegus  are  requested  (e.g.  nest  loss,  chick  mortality).  Any  counts  before  and  after  the  gales  of 
25th/26th  April  1981  would  be  especially  welcome;  counts  for  previous  years  or  any  relevant 
ones  in  1982  would  also  be  appreciated.  Details,  which  will  be  acknowledged,  should  be  sent  to 
Dr  S.  C.  Nichols,  Glebe  Farm,  Willey,  Rugby  CV23  OSH. 
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M ike  Everett  and  Bob  Spencer 

Opinions  expressed  in  this  feature  are  not  necessarily  those  of ‘British  Birds’ 


North  Sea  Gashawk:  competition  results 

We  asked  for  the  most  apt  scientific  name  for 
a North  Sea  Gashawk  observed  by  Ken 
( )sborne  ( Guardian , 30th  June  1981;  Brit  Birds 
74:  403).  We  had  a small  number  of  entries — 
clearly  inventiveness  in  Latin  proved  a 
somewhat  daunting  task.  Although  we  did 
not  ask  for  notes,  we  received  several 
describing  this  species  and  its  most  un- 
natural history.  One  note  even  had  a 
coloured  illustration.  Nevertheless,  we  have 
not  allowed  these  notes  to  influence  our 
decision  concerning  the  best  name.  Most 
authors  used  binomials,  but  one  turned  back 
to  pre-Linnaean  days  and  used  four;  sur- 
prisingly, only  two  ventured  into  trinomials. 
Ken  Ci.  Spencer  suggested  that  the  bird  had 
been  described  already  and  gave  the  author's 
name  La  Ptomaine.  Accipiter  was  regularly 
used  for  the  genus  and flatulensis  to  denote  the 
species.  Those  who  used  recognised  scientific 
names  were  at  a disadvantage  and,  since  the 
English  name  was  a spool,  we  felt  that  those 
w ho  had  corrupted  the  Latin  (as  have  many 
authors  of  genuine  birds'  names)  should  not 
be  barred  from  the  competition.  In  the  end 
we  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  most  apt 
— and  most  corrupt — effort  came  from  Rev. 
C.  F.  Carter  of  Oswestry,  who  coined  the 
name  Butaneo  combustigaster.  He  also  came  up 
with  Halitosis  eructatus- — but  we  let  that  pass! 
Among  the  promising  entries  were  Aroma 
borealis  from  Dave  ( iarstairs.  but  surclv  this  is 
too  sweet  a zephyr  for  our  gaseous  creature? 
Miss  Winifred  Flower's  reasoning  for  her 
Accipiter  chaoticus , closely  allied  to 

Montgolfier's  Gashawk.  was  nicely  erudite. 
Finallv,  two  or  three  notes  on  the  Gashawk  s 
ecology : the  Reverend  Carter  tells  us  that  the 
North  Sett  Gashawk  ‘was  deliberately  bred 
and  introduced  to  oil-drilling  platforms  to 
discourage  migrants  which  were  causing  bird 
strikes  to  their  attendant  helicopters.  Mr 
A.  \\  . B***.  when  Secretary  for  Energy,  took 
a keen  interest  in  this  project  and  himself 
provided  the  hot  air  which  propelled  earliest 
specimens  . . . Both  he  and  Martin  Couth 
considered  that  it  anaesthetises  its  prey,  but 
the  latter  points  out  that  the  Gas-masked 
Shi  ike  always  escapes.  Martin  Couth  also 
tells  us  the  East  Anglian  race,  bactonensis,  kills 


its  prey  by  suflolkation  ...  A small  prize  goes 
to  Mr  Carter.  ( Contributed  by  Peter  Conder ) 

Bucks  Bird  Report  We  welcome  the 
appearance  of  the  Buckinghamshire  Bird  Report 
for  1980 — the  first  ever  for  Buckinghamshire 
alone  and,  hopefully,  the  first  of  a long  line. 
Its  compilers  and  publishers,  the  Bucking- 
hamshire Bird  Club,  are  to  be  congratulated, 
having  themselves  been  in  existence  for  only 
a year.  The  report  costs  £2.00  to  non- 
members and  is  available  post  free  from  Mrs 
E.  A.  Knight.  319  Bath  Road,  Cippenham. 
Slough,  Buckinghamshire. 

Ibises  and  condors  ( )ne  of  the  rarest  birds 
in  the  world,  the  Japanese  Crested  Ibis 
Nipponia  nippon,  r an  no  longer  be  seen  in  the 
wild:  the  last  five  have  been  caught  in  rocket 
nets  on  Sado  Island  in  Japan  and  are  now  in  a 
specially  constructed  aviary  there  at  the  loki 
Centre.  Using  techniques  developed  by  the 
International  Crane  Foundation,  which  have 
worked  well  with  other  ibis  species,  scientists 
hope  to  start  a captive  breeding  programme 
in  a last-ditch  ellbrt  to  save  the  species. 
Meanwhile,  in  California,  final  all-round 
approval  has  been  given  to  trap  five  Cali- 
fornia Condors  Gymnogyps  calijomianus:  two 
will  be  fitted  with  radio  transmitters  and 
released  tor  tracking  purposes  and  the  other 
three,  which  will  be  immature  non-breeders, 
will  be  used  (along  with  one  already  in 
captivity)  for  the  still  somewhat  contro- 
versial captive  breeding  programme. 
Following  the  unfortunate  death  of  one 
young  bird  in  1981.  the  only  other  youngster 
in  a nest  was  reared  successfully.  Only  two 
other  w ild  pairs  arc  known — one  of  which 
spent  1981  continuing  to  rear  the  young  bird 
fledged  in  1980;  the  other  pair  did  not  breed 
last  y ear,  possibly  because  the  female  is  still 
immature.  The  latest  estimate  is  of  only  30 
birds  in  the  wild. 

Eggers  in  Canada  One  of  the  most  exciting 
events  in  Canada  in  1980  was  the  discovery  of 
the  first  (possibly  successful)  breeding  on  the 
mainland  of  Ross's  Gull  Rhodostethia  rosea: 
there  were  three  nests.  In  1981.  there  were 
again  three  nests,  but  no  young  were  reared: 
two  failed,  due  (almost  certainly)  to  natural 
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causes,  and  the  third  was  robbed,  probably 
by  egg-collectors.  This  third  pair  relaid,  but 
their  single  egg  disappeared,  this  time  prob- 
ably due  to  predation.  There  were  appar- 
ently problems  with  too  many  birders,  and 
protection  was  obviously  difficult  for  the 
single  warden  at  the  site — but  let’s  hope 
things  go  better  for  the  birds  if  they  come 
back  this  year.  It  is  interesting — and  a little 
sad — that  the  Canadians,  knowing  about  the 
‘British  disease’  of  egg-collecting,  thought 
that  British  collectors  might  have  been 
involved  and  approached  the  RSPB  with  a 
request  for  them  to  keep  their  eyes  open  . . . 

Statistics  meeting  The  Biometric  Society 
and  the  British  Ecological  Society  announce 
a one-day  meeting  of  the  Mathematical 
Ecology  Group  on  ‘Statistics  in  ornithology’ 
on  Tuesday  4th  May  1982  in  the  lecture  hall 
ol  the  British  Museum  (Nat.  Hist.),  Crom- 
well Road,  South  Kensington,  starting  at  I 1 
a.m.  About  ten  speakers  will  include 
statisticians  and  biologists;  a number  of 
topics  will  be  covered  and  in  two  of  the  three 
main  sessions  of  the  day  the  talks  will  fall 
under  the  general  headings  of  ‘capture- 
recapture  methods’  and  ‘census  methods’. 
The  meeting  is  being  organised  by  Dr  J.  T. 
Morgan  and  Dr  Philip  M.  North  of  the 
Mathematical  Institute,  the  University  of 
Kent  at  Canterbury.  Collaborative  work 
with  the  BTO  has  been  done  there  for  a 


number  of  years  and  a project  involving 
statistical  examination  of  British  bird 
observatories’  data  is  currently  in  hand. 

Heathland  Interest  Register  Phis  new 
register,  which  aims  to  draw  together  all 
those  with  management  or  research  interests 
in  all  types  of  heath,  dune  heath  and  moor, 
has  been  drawn  to  our  attention  by  its 
compiler,  John  Tucker  of  1 Sutton  Park 
Grove,  Eoley  Park,  Kidderminster,  Wor- 
cestershire DY1  1 6LP.  He  would  be  glad  to 
hear  from  you  if  you  are  interested  or  can 
contribute — or  if  you  can  help  w ith  material 
for  the  heathland  bibliography  he  is  also 
compiling.  The  first  issue  of  . the  Register 
should  appear  in  spring  1982. 

Those  names  again  Good  misprints 
spotted  recently  include  W'opper  Swan,  Song 
Thrust,  Moodcook  and  Bagle  Owl — but 
surely  theGold  Medal  lor  1981  must  go  to  the 
following  in  the  Huntingdonshire  Report : 
‘Nightjar  Caprimulgus  nubicus — Accidental 
visitor.  Former  breeder.  A recently  killed 
bird  on  the  road  at  St  Ives  on  18th  December. 
This  is  probably  the  first  British  record  for 
December.’  Finally,  not  a bird  name,  but  we 
rather  liked  a note  received  from  Jeffery 
Boswall  of  the  BBC:  Natural  History  Unit 
telling  us  of  recent  sound  recordings  lor  the 
BBC  archive  of  nesting  Kittiwakes  on 
Skomer — made  by  Mr  Cliff  Voice! 


Recent  reports 


K.  Allsopp  and  R.  A.  Hume 

These  are  largely  unchecked  reports,  not 
authenticated  records 

Dates  in  this  report  refer  to  January  unless 
otherwise  stated. 

After  the  ice  and  snow  in  December,  tem- 
peratures began  to  recover  at  the  turn  of  the 
year,  when  warmer  air  arrived  from  the 
southwest,  but,  again,  an  anticyclone  to  the 
north  began  to  dominate  and,  by  6th,  very 
cold  easterlies  covered  the  country.  On  8th,  a 
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depression  moved  in  across  the  south, 
bringing  heavy  snowfalls,  especially  in 
Wales.  Temperatures  remained  very  low. 
dropping  to  — 20°C  in  many  places 
overnight,  until  Itith.  when  the  high  pressure 
declined  and  depressions  moved  in  from  the 
Atlantic,  with  winds  from  the  south  and  west 
bringing  a rapid  thaw.  These  more  normal 
conditions  remained  until  the  end  of  the 
month. 

Passerines 

The  effects  of  the  severe  frosts  on  the  resident 
species  will  not  become  apparent  until  the 
breeding  censuses  are  made  this  spring,  but 
a I read  \ there  have  been  disturbing  reports  of 
3(1  Wrens  Troglodytes  troglodytes  found  dead  in 
a nest-box.  v\  ith  similar  stories  being  heard  ol 
the  tits  Tonis,  and  an  early  assessment  ol  the 
.fate  of  the  Dartford  Warblers  Sylvia  imdata 
•was  not  encouraging.  Redwings  T urdus 
iliacus  and  Fieldfares  7 . pilaris  were  common 
visitors  to  suburban  gardens  and  many 
moved  down  to  the  southwest,  huge  numbers 
being  reported  from  the  Kxeter  (Devon)  area. 


Bramblings  Fringi/la  rnontifringilla,  too.  were 
reported  visiting  gardens  and  moving  on  the 
Lnglish  east  coast,  but  Waxwings  Bombyci/la 
garrulus  were  few  and  far  between.  A late 
record  during  the  winter's  hard  weather  was 
a Nuthatch  Sitta  europaea  on  8th  December 
on  the  Isle  of  Man.  the  first  record  for  the 
island. 

Wildfowl 

During  the  freeze,  all  but  the  largest  inland 
reservoirs  were  iced  over  for  more  than  a 
week  and,  consequently . most  of  the  ducks 
moved  out.  A flock  of  18  Velvet  Scoters 
Melanitta  Jusca  stayed  briefly  at  W illen  Lake 
(Buckinghamshire)  on  9th.  Very  large 
numbers  ol  Wigeons  Anas penelope  collected 
in  the  southwest  and  also  on  Breydon  W ater 
(Norfolk).  At  Minsmcre  (Suffolk),  eight 
Red-crested  Pochards  Sella  rufina  were 
present  on  13th.  There  were  a few  scattered 
reports  ol  Smews  Mergus  albellus  inland,  but 
most  remained  near  the  coast,  18  being 
counted  at  Benacre  (Suffolk)  and  five  at  the 
Weaver  Bend  (Cheshire).  Nearbv  at  Gavton 
Sands  (Cheshire  and  Merseyside),  Pintail 
Anas  acuta  numbers  reached  7,000  on  80th. 
Few  rarities  were  reported:  a duck  Surf 
Scoter  Melanitta  perspicillata  was  expertly 
identified  oil-shore  at  T'ilev  Brigg  (North 
Yorkshire)  and  American  Wigeons  Anas 
atnericana  were  still  being  seen  at  Haylc 
(Cornwall)  and  a Blue-winged  Teal  A. 
discors  near  Kingsbridge  (Devon).  The  most 
impressive  collection  ol  geese  occurred  on  the 
Lancashire  Mosses  with  a record  80,380 
Pink-footed  Geese  Anser  brachvrhvnchus 
being  counted  on  22nd.  representing  over  a 
third  of  the  world's  population:  amongst 
them  were  30  White-fronted  Geese  .4. 
albijrons.  20  Barnacle  Geese  Branla  leucopsis 
and  18  Bean  Geese  Anser  j abatis.  The  latter 
species  was  also  in  good  numbers  in  the 
southeast,  with  flocks  of  328  in  Norfolk  and 
80  in  Suffolk.  A Brent  Goose  Branta  bernicla 
of  the  race  nigricans  was  seen  at  Boyton 
(Suffolk)  on  2nd. 
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Wading  birds 


The  sensation  of  the  month  was,  however, 
the  appearance  ol  an  immature  White- 
tailed Eagle  Haliaeetus  albicilla  on  the  Suffolk 
coast  between  Minsmereand  Sizewell.  f irst 
found  on  23rd.  it  appeared  briefly  each  day, 
Cjuite  unconcerned,  to  hordes  of  watchers, 
until  30th.  Three  individuals  of  the  same 
species  had  been  reported  earlier,  wintering 
in  Holland.  Not-so-lucky  victims  of  the 
weather  were  four  Red  Kites  Milrus  milvus, 
picked  up  dead  in  W ales. 


A few  more  winter  records  were  received 
from  unusual  localities  ol  Bitterns  Botaurus 
stellaris,  some  unfortunately  of  dead  birds, 
and  two  Night  Herons  Nydicorax  nycticorax 
were  present  at  Horning  Ferry  (Norfolk) 
from  1 7th  to  24th.  An  impressive  970  Black- 
tailed Godwits  Limosa  limosa  were  counted 
roosting  on  the  Riv  er  Stour  (Suliolk)  on  1st. 
W intering  w aders  w ere  not  reported  as  being 
badlv  affected  bv  frozen  sea-shores,  but  2,000 
Knots  Calidris  canutus  at  South  Walney 
(Cumbria)  on  14th  was  unusual  for  that 
localitv.  L'nusual  species  over-wintering 
were  a Kentish  Plover  Charadrius  alex- 
andrinus  at  Worthing  (West  Sussex)  and  a 
dowitcher  Limnodromus  at  Stithians 
Reservoir  (Cornwall). 

Gulls  and  terns 

No  changes  were  reported  in  the  incidence  ol 
Iceland  Larus glaucoides  and  Glaucous  Gulls 
/..  hyperboreus,  but  several  sightings  of 
Mediterranean  Gulls  L.  melanocephalus  were 
made  on  the  Suliolk  coast.  An  interesting 
report  w as  of  a Great  Black-headed  Gull  L. 
ichthyaetus  at  North  Shields  ( Tyne  & Wear). 
Other  rare  species  included  Ring-billed 
Gulls  L.  delawarensis  at  Slimbridge 


61  & 62.  First-winter  Ring-billed  Gull  Larus 
delawarensis,  Cornwall,  February  1932  (.S'.  C. 
Hutchings) 
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63.  First-winter  Franklin's  Gull  Larus 
pipixean , Devon.  January  1982  (.S'.  C. 

Hutchings) 


(( iloueestershire)  on  10th.  at  Hayle  (plates 
bl  & 62),  and  on  the  Isle  ol  Wight,  and  a 
Franklin’s  Gull  /..  pipixean  at  Plv mouth 
(Devon)  on  22nd  (plate  63).  An  unseasonal 
find  w as  a Sandwich  Tern  Sterna  sandricensis 
at  Filev  Brigg on  Kith. 

Latest  news 

First  half  of  March:  single  Ring-billed 
Gulls  in  Northern  Ireland  and  north  Wales, 
two  in  Cork  City  (Co.  Cork)  and  two  in 
Dingle  (Co.  Kerry);  other  Nearctics  included 
a Teal  Anas  crecca  carolinensis  on  the  Ouse 
Washes.  First  summer  migrants:  Hoopoe 
Upupa  epops  on  23rd  February  (Co.  Cork), 
House  Martin  Delichon  urbica  on  1st 
(Cornwall),  and  Garganey  Anas  querquedula 
on  14th  ( Norfolk). 


Ducks,  Geese  and  Swans  of  North 
America.  By  Frank  C.  Belrose.  (Groom 
Helm.  1981.  £14.95)  Minimally  revised 
edition  (two  new  references)  of  standard 
work,  first  published  in  1976;  24  new  colour 
plates  adequate!}  illustrate  adult,  juvenile, 
downy,  and  spread  wings  of  swans  and  geese, 
and  adult  male  and  female,  downy,  and 
spread  wings  of  ducks,  also  eclipse  male,  and 
two  intermediate  plumages  between  eclipse 
and  breeding.  [MAO]  Spotter's  Guide  to 
Sea  & Freshwater  Birds.  By  Joe  Blossom; 
illustrated  by  Trevor  Boyer  and  Alan 
Harris.  (L  sborne.  1981.  Paperback.  £1.25) 
Suitable  for  the  young,  complete  novice 
birdwatcher;  nice  illustrations,  a circle 
against  each  bird  in  which  to  place  one’s 
'tick',  and  15  to  20  words  of  text.  Animal 
Evolution.  By  Federica  Colombo.  (Burke 
Books.  1981 . £4.95)  Translation  of  1979  book 
Les  animaux  et  teur  environnrrnent.  Nicely 
designed  and  well  illustrated  popular 
account,  with  relatively  little  text.  Animal 
Society.  By  Federica  Colombo.  (Burke 
Books,  1981,  £4.95)  Translation  of  1979  book 
Les  animaux  en  societe.  Short  text;  well  repro- 
duced colour  photographs;  popular  level. 
The  Nature  Trail  Book  of  Woodlands.  By 
Barbara  Cork  and  Helen  Gilks.  (I’sborne. 


1981.  Paperback,  £1.85)  Nicely  designed 
eolour-pieturebook  lor  children  aged  about 
six  to  12.  full  of  information  and  good  ideas. 

The  Doomsday  Book  of  Animals:  a 
unique  natural  history  of  vanished 
species.  By  David  Day;  illustrations  by- 
Tim  Bramfitt,  Peter  Hayman,  Mick 
Loates  and  Maurice  Wilson.  ( Kburv  Press. 
1981.  £14.95)  Large  format  with  large  type, 
but  far  more  than  a mere  collee-table  book, 
w ith  a most  useful  resume  of  vanished  (and 
vanishing)  species.  Just  over  half  the  book  is 
devoted  to  birds.  Nicely  designed,  illustrated 
and  produced,  with  plenty  of  educational 
and  browsable  texts.  Beyond  the  Bird 
Feeder:  the  habits  and  behavior  of  feed- 
ing-station birds  when  they  are  not  at 
your  feeder.  By  John  V.  Dennis;  draw- 
ings by  Matthew-  Kalmenoff.  (Allred  A. 
Knopf.  1981.  $13.95)  Like  the  author's  .4 
Complete  Guide  to  Bird  Feeding  (1979),  very 
clear!}  aimed  at  a North  American  reader- 
ship.  Bird  of  the  Week.  By  Jim  Flegg; 
illustrated  by  Robert  Gillmor.  (British 
Broadcasting  Corporation.  1981 . Paperback. 
£3.25)  The  main  listeners  who  enjoyed  the 
Radio  4 series  Bird  of  the  W eek',  broadcast 
during  1980  and  1981.  will  be  equally  deligh- 
ted by  this  cheap,  paperback  book.  W ith  a 
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large  drawing  of  eac  h one  by  Robert  Gillmor, 
there  are  52  page-and-a-bit  texts  of  a repre- 
sentative selection  of  well-known  British 
birds  (all  single  species,  except  for  ‘wild 
swans’  and  ‘wild  geese’).  There  is  a one-page 
contents  list  and  a one-page  introduction, 
but  no  space  ‘wasted’  on  any  references.  A 
nice  book  for  bird-lovers:  buy  it  for  your  aunt 
or  grandmother.  Birds  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia: status  and  distribution.  By  Kim- 
ball Garrett  and  Jon  Dunn.  (Los  Angeles 
Audubon  Society,  1981.  $18.95)  A model 
avifauna  lor  a defined  region,  comparable  to 
the  best  of  our  familiar  county  avifaunas. 
There  are  detailed  accounts  of  over  500 
species,  distribution  maps  of  a selection  of  60 
species  (not  those  w hich  are  very  local,  have 
distributions  easily  defined  in  a text  or  are 
strictly  coastal)  and  bar-charts  to  show- 
seasonal  distribution  by  months  (often  dif- 
ferent in  different  districts  within  the  large 
area  covered).  The  texts  give  more  detail 
than  would  be  needed  by  the  average  Euro- 
pean  reader,  but  this  book  is  obviously  a 
‘must’  for  anyone  intending  to  visit  San 
Diego,  Los  Angeles,  Santa  Barbara  and  en- 
virons. Illustrations  by  Lee  Jones  of  some 
representative  species  are  a very  attractive 
addition.  Australian  Parrots  in  Bush  and 
Aviary.  By  Ian  Harman.  (David  & 
Charles,  1981.  £12.50)  Under  each  species, 
there  are  the  headings  ‘Nomenclature’, 
‘Male’,  ‘Female’,  ‘Sexing’,  ‘Varieties  and 
hybrids’,  ‘Distribution’,  ‘Field  notes’, 
‘Aviary  notes’  and  ‘Breeding’.  The  ‘Aviary 
notes'  average  several  times  the  length  of  the 
‘Field  notes’,  which  rellects  the  emphasis  of 
the  book:  it  is  really  intended  lor  the  avi- 
culturist.  What’s  That  Bird?:  a guide  to 
British  birds.  By  Peter  Hayman  and 
Michael  Everett.  (RSPB,  1981.  Paperback, 
£2.50)  The  first  edition  of  this  book  has 
already  been  reviewed  in  British  Birds  (72: 
234-235),  but  this  revised  edition  is  one  and 
two-thirds  the  size  of  the  first,  w ith  the  addi- 
tion of  many  of  the  missing  species.  The 
combination  of  Peter  Hayman’s  paintings 
(all  thumbnail  size  and  many  of  birds  in  the 
act  of  Hying  away,  just  as  ‘real  birds’  often 
are)  and  Mike  Everett’s  appropriate  short 
texts  alongside  provides  excellent  reference 
material  for  birdwatchers  of  every'  degree  of 
competence,  and  an  excellent  introduction 
for  the  complete  beginner.  It  is  most  useful  to 
have  three  pages  devoted  to  illustrations  of 
common  fledglings  and  also  four  pages  to 
finches  and  buntings  (plus  sparrows),  but  the 
noil-systematic  arrangement  elsewhere  leads, 
for  instance,  to  the  only  illustrations  of  Sand 


Martin  appearing  on  page  55  under  ‘Inland 
waters  in  spring  and  summer’  whereas  Swift, 
House  Martin  and  Swallow  appeal  on  page 
19  under  ‘Woods,  fields  and  gardens  in 
summer’.  1 do,  however,  feel  guilty  at  making 
any  criticism,  for  the  book  is  excellent  and  I 
strongly  recommend  it.  Spotter’s  Guide  to 
Birds  of  Prey.  By  Peter  Holden  and 
Richard  Porter;  illustrated  by  Ian  Wal- 
lace and  David  Wright.  (Usborne,  1981. 
Paperback,  £1.25)  Nicely  illustrated  small 
guide  for  the  beginner;  unlike  some  other 
Usborne  guides,  distribution  maps  are  in- 
cluded and  the  texts  and  paintings  concen- 
trate rather  more  on  identification  (hardly 
surprising,  considering  the  names  among  the 
authors  and  artists).  Of  small,  cheap  books 
covering  a limited  group  of  species,  this  is  one 
of  the  best.  The  Birds  of  Saudi  Arabia:  a 
check-list.  By  Michael  C.  Jennings. 
(M.  C.  Jennings,  1981.  £6.30  post  free,  £7.30 
air  mail)  This  privately  published  checklist 
contains  an  average  of  three  or  four  lines  of 
text  for  each  species,  including  the  author’s 
comments,  which  are  often  most  helpful  in 
interpreting  status.  There  are  also  1 1 7 distri- 
bution maps  cautiously  entitled  ‘Suggested 
breeding  range  sketch  maps’  w hich  provide 
splendid  cockshies  and  will  undoubtedly  lead 
to  further  information  becoming  available. 
This  useful  booklet  is  available  from  the 
author  at  10  Mill  Lane,  Whittlesford,  Cam- 
bridge. The  Breeding  Birds  of  Europe  1: 
a photographic  handbook  (divers  to 
auks).  By  Manfred  Pforr  and  Alfred 
Limbrunner.  ( C room  Helm,  1981.  £14.95) 
The  species  included  are  illustrated  by, 
usually,  one  large  and  three  small  colour 
photographs,  which  are  excellently  chosen 
and  well  reproduced;  for  this  alone,  the  book 
is  well  worth  having  for  reference  purposes. 
The  short  texts  (usually  about  200  words) 
cover  habitat,  migration,  food  and  so  on,  but 
not  identification.  The  maps  showing  distri- 
bution (in  pale  green  on  yellow)  are  some- 
times so  obviously  and  seriously  inaccurate 
or  out  of  date  that  it  would  be  difficult  to 
place  reliance  on  the  others.  The  book  is  said 
to  include  ‘all  major  species  breeding  in 
Europe’,  but  45  which  are  omitted  are  listed 
in  the  appendix  and  include  such  species  as 
Great  Northern  Diver,  Manx  Shearwater, 
Storm  Petrel,  Merlin,  Red-legged  Partridge, 
Corncrake  and  Little  Gull.  One  must  suspect 
that  inclusion  or  exclusion  has  depended 
more  on  availability  of  photographs  (the 
sources  are  said  to  be  wildlife  photographers 
in  Germany,  Austria  and  Denmark)  than  to 
any  scientific  principle.  T his  splendid-look- 
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ing  book  (the  first  of  two  volumes)  could  have 
been  so  much  better  il  there  had  been  more 
comprehensive  coverage  and  more  attention 
to  accuracy.  Nev  ertheless,  it  will  still  perform 
a useful  function  on  any  birdwatcher’s  book- 
shelves. Die  Bekassine.  By  Eberhard 
Reddig.  (Die  Neue  Brehm-Bucherei  533,  A. 
Ziemsen  Yerlag,  Wittenberg  Lutherstadt, 
1981.  DM  1 1.90)  A monograph  of  the  Snipe 
Gallinago  gallinago.  As  usual  with  this  series, 
wholly  in  German,  but  an  essential  reference 
for  anyone  studying  the  species.  Spotter’s 
Guide  to  Town  & City  Wildlife.  By  Diana 
Shipp.  (L'sborne,  1981.  Paperback,  £1.25) 
The  usual  L'sborne  ‘Spotter’s  guide'  format, 
with  generally  sensible  choice  of  species 
illustrated.  These  small  guides  must  be  doing 
a very  good  job  of  interesting  schoolchildren 
in  the  natural  history  of  the  countryside  and, 
in  this  case,  of  urban  areas.  A Garden  of 
Birds.  By  Keith  Snow;  illustrated  by 
Norman  Arlott.  (World’s  Work  Ltd.  1981. 
£3.95)  Slim  volume,  nicely  illustrated  in 
colour,  covering  a dozen  of  the  commonest 
garden  birds.  More  than  I2p  per  page  does. 


however,  seem  excessive.  Saving  the 
Animals:  the  World  Wildlife  Fund  book 
of  conservation.  By  Bernard  Stonehouse. 

(Weidenfeld  & Nicholson.  1981.  £9.95) 
Popular  account  of  success  stories  in  animal 
conserv  ation,  arranged  under  habitats.  Some 
of  the  many  photographs  are  absolutely 
stunning,  but  the  impact  is  spoiled  by  bad 
design:  many  of  the  photographs  extend  over 
one-and-a-half  pages,  so  that  they  have  a 
crease  through  them  and.  since  the  book  does 
not  fold  flat,  part  of  the  picture  is  lost;  with  a 
larger  format,  this  book  could  have  been 
magnificent.  The  photographic  reproduc- 
tion. especially  of  the  colour  plates,  is  first- 
rate.  Birds  in  Medieval  Manuscripts.  By 
Brunsdon  Yapp.  (The  British  Library. 
1981.  £9.50)  Colour  illustrations  from  41 
manuscripts  illuminated  with  bird  drawings 
between  the  years  098  and  1482.  The  bird 
illustrations  are  identified  (in  some  cases 
tentatively)  and  ornithological  conclusions 
drawn  from  them.  A highly  original  and 
fascinating  book  for  the  bird  historian.  J I RS 
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Form  and  Function  in  Birds,  vol.  2.  Edited  by  A.  S.  King  and  J. 
McLelland.  Academic  Press,  London,  1981.  496  pages;  207  figures, 
including  monochrome  photographs  and  line-drawings.  £42. 00. 

Volume  1 has  already  been  reviewed  (Brit.  Birds  73:  433-434).  This  second  volume  continues 
the  high  standard  of  the  prev  ious  one  and  will  be  an  essential  reference  for  the  serious  research 
worker.  It  contains  the  following  eight  chapters,  each  complete  with  its  own  bibliography: 
male  genital  organs  (female  genital  organs  were  in  volume  I):  Cloaca;  Phallus  (=  eopulatory 
organ);  Endocrine  Glands;  Cardiovascular  System;  Lymphatic  System;  the  Cranial  Nerves; 
and  the  Functional  Anatomy  of  the  Avian  Jaw  Apparatus.  As  with  the  prev  ions  volume,  there 
is  a high  standard  of  production  with  a large  number  of  very  clear  line-drawings.  A number  of 
the  chapters  start  with  a good  background  to  the  evolution  of  the  particular  structures, 
comparing  them  with  those  found  in  reptiles  or  mammals.  This  is  a specialist  reference  work  of 
high  quality  which,  although  not  the  sort  of  book  that  the  general  ornithologist  will  want  to 
buy,  should  certainly  bea  ‘must’  for  major  libraries.  CL  M.  Pf.rrins 

Adas  van  de  Nederlandse  Broedvogels.  Edited  by  R.  M.  Teixeira. 

Yereniging  tot  Behoud  van  Natuurmonumenten  in  Nederland. 
’s-Graveland,  1979.  431  pages;  many  line-drawings  and  distribution  maps. 
FI  34.95. 

The  results  of  the  Dutch  atlas  project  (1973-77)  are  presented  in  a particularly  attractive 
manner.  The  maps  are  rather  large  (5  X 5km  basic  squares  reduced  to  2.5  X 2.5mm  squares), 
and  two-toned.  A whole  page  is  devoted  to  the  text.  and.  as  in  most  similar  works,  a small 
black-and-white  drawing  is  generally  successful  in  suggesting  the  species.  The  text  is  very 
informative,  though  I would  have  preferred  less  general  information  on  the  biology  of  the 
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species,  obtainable  from  other  sources,  and  more  specific  interpretation  ot  the  distribution 
pattern  shown  by  the  maps,  precise  descriptions  of  local  Dutch  habitats  and  more  extensive 
use  ol  the  quantitative  data  that  were  gathered.  It  is  indeed  in  the  detailed  description  of  the 
ecological  preferences  ol  local  populations  or  subpopulations,  and  in  a perceptive  analysis  ol 
small-scale  distribution  patterns  that  national  atlases  can  bring  the  most  to  the  general  reader. 
Much  indispensable  information  is,  however,  provided  on  the  quantitative  evolution  of  the 
populations,  and  many  ol  the  maps  are  extremely  instructive  lor  the  ornithologist  not  familiar 
with  the  Netherlands.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  very  uniform  distribution  of  the  Meadow  Pipit, 
the  scarcity  of  the  Kingfisher,  the  complete  absence  of  the  Stonechat  in  the  most  intensively 
used  corridor  of  the  western  Netherlands,  the  omnipresence  of  the  originally  montane  Black 
Redstart,  and  the  alarming  gaps  in  the  coastal  distribution  of  the  Kentish  Plover.  Altogether, 
the  Dutch  atlas  represents  a very  rich  source  of  information  and  the  best  recent  account  of  the 
avifauna  ol  a country  with  unique  aspects  of  land  use  and  concomitant  bird 
adaptations.  Pierre  Devillers 

Histoire  et  Geographic  des  Oiseaux  Nicheurs  de  Bretagne.  Edited  by 
Yvon  Guermeurend  and  Jan-Yves  Monnat.  Societe  pour  L’ Etude  et  la 
Protection  de  la  Nature  en  Bretagne,  Brest,  1980.  240  pages;  1 black-and- 
white  plate;  30  line-drawings;  150  distribution  maps.  No  price  given. 

\\  i th  a presentation  very  similar  to  that  of  national  atlases,  this  excellent  regional  account  is 
intended  as  a complement  to  the  pioneering  French  atlas  of  the  late  Laurent  Yeatman.  The 
data  used  are  the  same  (those  of  the  1970-75  French  atlas  project),  the  dilferences  between  the 
maps  presented  here  and  the  earlier  ones  of  the  French  atlas  resulting  only  from  the  correction 
of  errors,  the  deletion  of  pre-atlas  data,  and  the  addition  of  archive  data  not  previously 
available.  The  interpretive  text  is  much  more  developed,  particularly  in  the  direction  of 
historical  analysis  of  the  evolution  of  the  population,  both  in  area  of  distribution  and  in 
numbers.  There  is  also  a fairly  detailed  description  of  the  local  habitats,  made  possible  by  the 
smaller  geographical  scope  of  the  work.  This  very  attractively  designed  book  points  to  a 
potentially  very  fruitful  follow-up  ol  the  national  atlases:  a finer,  smaller-scale  interpretation 
and  analysis  of  the  original  data.  To  the  British  reader,  it  should  be  particularly  instructive,  as 
Brittany  is  a peninsular  area  with  habitats  very  reminiscent  of  some  parts  of  the  British  Isles. 
Moreover,  the  atlas  provides  a very  complete  account  and  historical  analysis  of  the  seabird 
populations  of  Brittany . Pierre  Devillers 

Atlas  des  Oiseaux  Nicheurs  de  Suisse.  Edited  by  A.  Schifferli,  P. 
Geroudet  and  R.  Winkler.  Station  ornithologique  Suisse  de  Sernpach, 
Sempach,  1980.  462  pages;  many  line-drawings  and  distribution  maps. 
SwF58.00. 

The  results  ol  the  Swiss  atlas  project,  conducted  during  1972-76,  are  presented  in  the 
now -standard  format.  Rather  small  (basic  10  X 10km  squares  reduced  to  3.5  X 3.5mm 
squares),  but  very  legible,  one-coloured  maps  arc  accompanied  by  a bilingual  (French  and 
German)  text  and  a small  drawing  evoking  the  species.  A general  introduction  covers 
methods,  execution  ol  the  work — with  an  interesting  analysis  of  the  progress  ol  the  coverage 
ox  er  the  fix  e years — and  use  of  the  atlas;  this  latter  subsection  contains  sex  eral  remarks  of 
general  interest  on  the  general  distribution  of  the  axifauna  (e.g.  ax  erage  number  of  species  per 
square  86.  xersus  75  in  Britain,  attributed  to  diversity  of  habitat  in  Sw  itzerland,  though  the 
effect  of  insularity  could  also  haxe  been  invoked).  There  then  follows  a section  on  altitudinal 
distribution,  a particularly  important  subject  in  Switzerland,  so  important  that  one  max  regret 
that  no  way  was  found  to  display  this  distribution  on  auxiliary  maps.  ( )thcr  sections  discuss  an 
atlas  of  the  Genexa  area  covered  on  1 X 1 km  squares,  and  the  relations  between  distribution 
and  plant  associations,  a particularly  useful  discussion  that  I would  hax  e liked  to  see  continued 
under  the  species  headings.  Indeed,  the  text  that  accompanies  each  map  is  clear  and  concise, 
but  leaxes  the  non-Swiss  reader  a little  uninformed  as  to  the  interpretation  of  the  distributions 
he  sees  on  the  maps  File  patterns  are  indeed  rarely  explained.  Much  very  useful  quantitatixe 
information  on  densities  or  ex  olution  of  populations,  mostly  collected  outside  the  atlas  project, 
is,  how  ex  er,  provided  in  the  texts,  making  the  atlas  an  important  source  of  information  on  the 
fluctuations  ol  the  Kuropean  avifauna.  Pierre  Devillers 
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HO  LI  DA  Y A CCOMMODA  TION 

NATIONAL  TRUST  VILLAGE  on  Exmoor 
Self-catering  holiday  cottage  and  flats — centrally 
heated — near  Porlock.  Sea,  Moors,  Woods  and 
Marshes  within  walking  distance.  Malcolm  and 
Sheila  W right.  The  Pack  Horse,  Allerfond,  Nr 
Minehead.  Tel:  0643  802475.  (BB19) 

ARGYLL,  Oban  12m,  Taynuilt  lm.  9 self- 
catering flats  in  country  house,  own  grounds, 
beautiful  surroundings,  secluded  and  quiet.  1 
chalet,  1 caravan.  SAE  for  brochure.  Lonan 
House,  Taynuilt,  Argyll.  Tel:  086  62  253. 

(BB23) 

ISLE  OF  MULL — Overlooking  Tobermory 
harbour.  Family  size,  double,  twin  and  single 
rooms.  All  comfortably  furnished  and  equipped 
with  television,  welcome  trays,  room  heaters, 
electric  blankets  and  washbasins.  Excellent  food 
using  home  grown  & local  produce  is  comple- 
mented by  a select  range  of  wines  and  spirits. 
Holder  of  the  British  Tourist  Authority’s  ‘Very 
best  of  British  Country  Guesthouse’  Award. 
Enquiries:  Brenda  Vernon,  Stronbgarbh  House, 
Tobermory,  Isle  of  Mull.  Tel:  0688  2328. 

(BB136) 

EXMOOR.  Modernised  cottage,  lovely  country- 
side near  Wimbleball,  Frogwell,  Skilgate, 
Somerset  TA4  2DP.  Tel:  Bampton  215.  (BB52) 

NORFOLK.  Near  Blakeney;  choice  of  well- 
furnished  properties,  fully  equipped  and  spot- 
lessly clean.  Children  and  pets  welcome.  Private 
car  parking.  Colour  television.  Tel:  Jeremy 
Siddall  (0572)  56515.  '(BB85) 


HOME  FROM  HOME  COMFORTS  and 

perhaps  a whole  lot  more  for  the  discerning  bird 
and  wildlife  lover,  at  a 3 star  country  house  hotel. 
The  Whitesands  Bay  Hotel,  above  magnificent 
W'hitesands  Bay,  Nr  St  Davids,  Pembs,  is 
actually  situated  in  the  Pembrokeshire  National 
Park  with  cliff  paths  to  left  and  right.  Convenient 
for  the  islands  of  Ramsey  and  Skomer.  A choice  of 
accommodation  at  varying  prices  (cheaper  rates 
for  early  or  late  season  and  special  group  rates 
quoted  on  request).  Send  for  comprehensive 
colour  brochure  or  tel:  St  Davids  403. 

(BB129) 

EXMOOR  VILLAGE  COTTAGE  offers  bed, 
baths,  ET;  Full  breakfast,  4-course  dinner,  £7  per 
day  inclusive.  Lounge,  colour  TV',  gardens, 
car-park.  Home  cooking,  own  produce.  Mrs 
Rock,  Bridge  Cottage  Roadwater,  Watchet, 
Somerset.  Tel:  0984  40793.  ( BB 1 30) 

CLEY — when  visiting  Cley  Marshes  and 
Blakeney  Point  you  are  welcome  to  call  at  the 
George  and  Dragon  Hotel.  Accommodation,  bars 
and  meals.  Tariff  upon  application,  write  or  tel: 
The  George  & Dragon  Hotel,  Cley,  Holt, 
Norfolk.  Tel:  Cley  (0263)  740652.  (BB8) 

ISLES  OF  SCILLY— ST.  MARY’S.  Friendly 
atmosphere  in  a Family  run  Licensed  Guest 
House  overlooking  the  harbour.  Open  1st 
February  until  the  end  of  October.  SAE  for 
details  or  telephone  Tony  or  Linda  Dingley  0720 
22327.  (BB1 1) 

PEMBROKESHIRE  NATIONAL  PARK. 

100  cottages  and  farmhouses  by  the  sea  and  in 
the  peaceful  countryside  of  the  Preseli  hills. 
Brochure:  B.  B.  Howells,  9 Hamilton  Street, 
Fishguard,  Dyfed.  Tel:  0348  872046.  (BB29) 

BEAUTIFUL  PEMBROKESHIRE  COAST. 

Small  hotel  close  to  coastal  path,  cliffs  and 
islands.  Rich  in  birdlife,  good  food  and  wine. 
Relaxed  friendly  atmosphere.  All  rooms  have 
central  heating,  private  bath,  colour  television, 
tea  maker.  Grove  Hotel,  St  Davids  (0437)  720341. 

(BB26) 

SUTHERLAND  NORTH  COAST.  Holiday 
bungalow  May/June.  Sleeps  4,  adults  only,  no 
pels.  Taylor,  Tighvarrich,  Portskerrat,  Melvich, 
Thurso.  (BB140) 

CLEY,  N.  NORFOLK.  Bed  and  Breakfast  in 
comfortable  home  all  year  round.  Birkhead, 
‘Brambling’  Church  Lane,  Cley,  Tel:  740780. 

(BB81) 
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MILFORD-ON-SEA.  New  luxury  caravan 
ideally  situated  for  walking  and  birdwatching  in 
woodland  and  estuary,  reasonable  rates,  shop 
and  showers.  Tel:  01-6889877.  (BB98) 

SECLUDED,  Comfortable  Welsh  country 
house  offers  fresh  food  and  a warm  welcome. 
Up  to  four  adult  guests.  Stamp  for  brochure. 
Jenny  Burgess,  ‘Erw  Dawel’,  Belan,  Welshpool, 
Powys.  (0938)3061.  (BB105) 

HOLIDAY  COTTAGE  fully  equipped,  sleeps 
3-5,  five  miles  Southwold,  10  miles  Minsmere. 
Mr  Teesdale,  80  Wangford  Road,  Reydon, 
Southwold.  (BB103) 

ST.  ABBS,  BERWICKSHIRE,  spectacular  sea- 
bird colonies  and  harbour  within  sight  of  house. 
Fames,  Holy  Is.,  Bass  Rock  and  Cheviots  within 
easy  distance.  B&B  and  evening  meal.  Also  S/C 
flat  and  cottage.  SAE  Mrs  Gordon,  Northfield,  St 
Abbs,  Eyemouth.  (BB134) 

SIX  BED  COTTAGE  ADJOINING  Saltflcetby 
Dunes  NNR.  Simple  facilities — ideal  wildlife 
study.  £40  per  week.  Details  from  Lines  Trust, 
The  Manor  House,  Alford,  Lines.  Tel:  Alford 
3468.  (BB133) 

THE  SILVERDALE  HOTEL,  Cumbria/Lancs 
border,  nr.  Leighton  Moss  Bird  Sanctuary, 
half-hour  to  the  Lakes,  family  run  hotel  offering 
range  of  bar  meals  and  restaurant.  For  brochure: 
Silverdale,  nr.  Carnforth,  Lancs.  Tel:  Silverdale 
701206.  (BB82) 

CLEY.  Charming  flint  cottage  overlooking  Cley 
Marsh.  Sleeps  7/8,  fully  equipped  modern 
kitchen,  parking,  pets,  quiet  garden,  colour  TV', 
linen,  free  central  heating.  Brochure:  Thompson, 
Robin  Hill,  Ashridge  Park,  Berkhamsted,  Herts 
HP4  1 NP.  Tel:  044  284  2409.  Telex:  825472. 

(BB89) 

LUNDY.  For  exciting  birdwatching  holidays  on 
beautiful  Lundy,  please  send  SAE  for  full  details 
to  Mr  D.  M.  Kestell,  Sheerwater,  20  Trerieve, 
Downderry,  Torpoint,  Cornwall.  (BB 147) 


SOUTHWOLD  AA**  HOTEL.  Ensuite  bed- 
rooms, good  food  and  wines.  Ideal  base  for 
Minsmere  and  surrounding  area.  Open  all  year. 
Holiday  house  also  available  to  let.  Write  or  tel: 
Pier  Avenue  Hotel,  Southwold.  Tel:  722632. 

PEMBROKESHIRE.  2 miles  St  David's  and 
sea,  edge  of  Dowrog  Nature  Reserve,  by  a stream. 
Beautifully  converted  mill  (sleeps  8),  or  detached 
barn  (sleeps  4/6).  Very  comfortable  with  ch. 
SAE:  Cannon,  The  White  House,  Puddington, 
South  Wirral.  Tel:  051-336  7393  (Eves)  or  078 
981  307.  (BB18) 

MID  WALES.  Wide  choice  of  self-catering  farm- 
houses, cottages,  and  flats  throughout  mid  Wales. 
Brochure  from:  Mid  Wales  Holidays,  Newtown, 
Powys.  Tel:  09745  320.  (BB40) 

INVERNESS-SHIRE — Comfortable  country 
house  near  Loch  Ness.  Ideal  base  for  bird- 
watching. Private  bathrooms.  Dinner,  B&B, 
Picnic  Lunches.  Licensed.  Personal  welcome. 
Brochure:  Dunlichity  Lodge,  Inverness  IY1 
2 AN.  Tel:  Farr  (08083)  282.  (BB67) 

ISLE  OF  ISLAY,  and  it's  goodbye  to  care!  Enjoy 
a s/c  holiday  with  home  comforts  in  one  of  our 
attractive  cottages  by  the  beach  in  the  peaceful 
village  of  Port  Charlotte  with  superb  views 
across  the  Loch.  For  full  details  send  for  brochure 
to:  Mrs  James  Roy,  Lorgba  House,  Port 
Charlotte,  Isle  of  Islay,  Argyllshire  PA48  7UD. 
Tel:  049  685  208.  (BB73) 

NEAR  RYE,  EAST  SUSSEX.  Inexpensive 
bargain  breaks,  beautiful  Georgian  Country 
House  Hotel.  Flamingoes,  migratory  and  sea 
birds.  Tel:  079  721  381.  (BB7) 

SOUTH  UIST.  Accommodation  in  remote 
comfortable  croft  house.  Macdonald.  8 North 
Locheynort.  Tel:  Bornish379.  (BB143) 

TRANQUIL  LAMBSQUAY  HOTEL,  Wve/ 
Dean  Forest,  Coleford,  Glos.  AA*.  Excellent 
food  and  wine.  2 nights  or  more  £15  pp,  D,  B&B. 
S/C  flat  let  weekly.  Tel:  (0594)  33127.  (BB14) 


THE  HEART  OF  ENGLAND 

ISLE  OF  COLONS  AY, 
ARGYLL 

Peaceful  Country  Cottages, 

Charming  self-catering  holiday  flats  in 
Colonsav  House  and  15  Holiday  cottages 

Cotswolds,  Malvern  Hills,  Wye  Valley, 

available  to  let  weekly.  Accommodation  2-12 

Shropshire,  Warwickshire, 

persons,  on  this  beautiful  Hebridean  Island, 

Mid  Wales. 

fishing,  sandy  beaches,  golf  and  famous 

Brochure  24p  stamps 

Rhododendron  Garden,  fascinating;  wide 

COTTAGE  HOLIDAYS  (Dept  BB) 

variety  of  Birds. 

Blackmore  End,  Hanley  Swan, 

Further  particulars  from: 

Worcester  VV  R8  DEE 

Managed  Estates, 

Tel:  (068  43)  786 

18  Maxwell  Place,  Stirling. 

(BB41) 

Tel:  0786  62519.  (BB145) 
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EXMOOR,  Devon,  Woody  Bay,  Cherryford 
Country  House,  situated  in  its  own  wooded 
valley  and  moorland  of'  20  acres  surrounded  by 
spectacular  National  Trust  scenery  oilers  you  the 
opportunity  to  explore  this  beautiful  unspoilt 
coast  during  the  Spring,  Summer  and  Autumn 
whilst  enjoying  the  best  of  home  cooking  in  the 
comfort  of  a small  personal  hotel.  The  serenity  of 
Cherryford  might  not  be  considered  so  suitable 
for  children.  Dinner,  Bed  & Breakfast  from 
£65.00  fully  inclusive.  Brochure  Mr  and  Mrs 
Young,  Cherryford,  Martinhoe,  Parracombe, 
North  Devon.  Tel:  Parracombe  285.  (BB1  16) 

TWO-BEDROOMED  COTTAGE  to  let  at 

Bardsea,  Morecambe  Bay  coast,  ideal  centre  for 
birdwatching  in  bay  and  local  reserves.  30  mins 
central  lakes,  school  holidays  and  some  week- 
ends. SAE  Mrs  Whittle,  Meadow  Bank,  Elter- 
water,  Ambleside,  Cumbria.  Tel:  Langdale  278. 
Also  D B&B  in  Elterwater.  (BB119) 

RIPON.  F armhouse  bed,  breakfast.  Open  all 
year.  Harrison,  Bridge  Hewick,  Ripon  5041. 

(BB120) 

PAGHAM  HARBOUR,  W.  SUSSEX.  Modern 
house  in  village,  3 miles  from  harbour.  The 
perfect  location  for  birdwatching  and  a family 
holiday.  Sleeps  4/5.  Tel:  042  878  235.  ( BB 1 25) 

IDYLLIC,  WELL-EQUIPPED  cottage  in  peace- 
ful grounds  near  Rhayader.  Sleeps  4.  Williams, 
59  Marine  Terrace,  Aberystwyth.  Tel:  0970 
617549.  (BB127) 

HOLIDAYS  FOR  BIRDWATCHERS  with  Dr 
Bruce  Campbell  and  Ted  Griffiths  based  at  the 
Talland  Bay  Hotel  on  the  South  Cornish  Coast. 
Parties  have  identified  over  1 10  species.  Special 
Birds  and  flowers  week  in  May. 

Course  dates  and  brochure  from  Talland  Bay 
Hotel,  Nr.  Looe,  Cornwall.  Telephone  Polperro 
(0503)  72667.  (BB4) 

TORCROSS— SLAPTON  SANDS.  B&B,  Cliff 
House,  overlooking  nature  reserve  & Start  Bay. 
Reasonable  evening  meals  at  our  14th  century 
inn.  Orthopaedic  beds,  all  duvets.  Some  rooms 
with  shower.  Colour  TV  lounge.  Tel:  Mrs 
Stubbs,  Kingsbridge  580305.  (BB138) 

PEMBROKESHIRE.  Comfortable  farmhouse 
accommodation.  Dinner,  bed,  breakfast.  Send  for 
brochure.  Miss  Morris,  Brimaston  Grange, 
Haycastle,  Haverfordwest.  TrefFgarne  240. 

(BB139) 

BAMBURGH  FLAT,  E aster  onwards.  Centre 
Village,  Fames,  Cheviots,  Lindisfarne.  E.  Wilson, 
Keswick  Cott,  Northumberland  06684  288. 

(BB  101 ) 


SKOKHOLM  ISLAND— Full  board  accom- 
modation for  those  wishing  to  watch  seabirds  and 
bird  migrants  at  close  quarters.  Birdwatching, 
art,  photography  and  natural  history  courses. 
Special  Student  weeks  at  half  price.  1981  pro- 
gramme from  Dept  J.  WWNT,  7 Market  Street, 
Haverfordwest,  Dyfed.  Tel:  5462. 

(BB74) 

YORKSHIRE  DALES.  Guesthouse  in  ideal 
birdwatching  country.  SAE  for  brochure.  Mrs 
Butterfield.  Dale  House,  Kettlewell,  N.  Yorks. 
Tel:  075676  836.  (BB34) 

TITCHWELL,  NORTH  NORFOLK  COAST. 

Overlooking  RSPB  Reserve,  THE  MANOR 
HOTEL  offers  comforable  accommodation  and 
excellent  cuisine  in  a friendly  atmosphere.  Close 
to  Holme  Bird  Observatory  and  Snettisham 
Reserve.  Small  groups  welcome  at  special  rates, 
and  “Winter  Breaks”  October  to  March.  Open 
all  year  except  Christmas.  Fully  licensed  and 
open  to  non-residents.  Postal  address:  Titchwell, 
King’s  Lynn.  Norfolk  PE31  8BB.  Telephone: 
Brancaster  (048  521)  221 . (BB77) 

UNIQUE  RESTFUL  HOLIDAY  on  organic 
smallholding  within  Exmoor  National  Park. 
Quiet  surroundings  situated  in  wooded  nature 
reserve.  Sea  four  miles.  Eight  camouflaged 
caravans.  Modern  toilet  facilities.  SAE  please  to 
Cowley  Wood,  Parracombe,  N.  Devon.  Parra- 
combe 200.  (BB72) 

MID-ARGYLL.  Selection  of  self-catering  cot- 
tages, converted  barns  and  stables.  Remote  or 
coastal.  Abundant  birds,  beautiful  country, 
reasonable  prices  all  year.  Murray  Kilmahumaig, 
Crinan,  Lochgilphead,  Argyll  054683  238. 

(BB59) 

DUNSYRE,  LANARKSHIRE.  Attractive  holi- 
day cottages  on  private  estate  sleeping  4 & 6. 
Warm,  comfortable  and  very  well  equipped. 
Variety  of  wildlife.  Apply  Lee  & Carnwath 
Estates,  Carnwath,  Lanark.  Tel:  Carnwath 
(055584)273.  (BB1 ) 


ISLE  OF  ISLAY.  Port  Charlotte  Hotel.  Tel: 
049  685  32 1 . Adjacent  to  sandy  beaches.  Port 
Charlotte  is  the  centre  of  an  ornithologists’ 
paradise,  only  a few  miles  from  the  elite 
Ellister  Wildfowl  Collection,  it  is  surrounded 
by  over  100  breeding  birds  in  summer  and 
over  20,000  wild  geese  in  winter  (250  species 
have  been  recorded  on  the  island).  Write  or 
phone  for  brochure  and  tariff  list,  you’ll  be 
surprised  how  cheap  it  is  to  stay  in  this  first 
class  family-run  hotel.  (BB93) 
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ARGYLL,  3 luxury  apartments  in  Craigwish 
Castle.  30  miles  south  of  Oban  in  Beautiful 
coastal  area  rich  in  wildlife  and  history.  Also, 
sailing,  horse  riding,  fishing  and  many  delightful 
walks.  Details  from  Goudy,  Craigwish  Castle, 
Ardferw,  Arsyll  085  25  670.  (BB141) 

AMROTH.  Pembrokeshire  National  Park. 
Furnished  detached  house  in  secluded  garden 
accommodates  6.  f ine  coastal  views.  Weekly 
lettings.  SAE:  Lieut  Comdr  Ferrand,  Willis 
Farm,  Four  Marks,  Alton,  Hants.  Tel:  Tisted 
230.  (BB 142) 

NORFOLK,  NORTH  COAST.  Arch  House, 
Mill  Road,  Wells.  AA/RAC  listed.  Attractive, 
comfortable  rooms,  excellent  food,  pleasant 
garden,  car  park.  BB  from  £7.00.  EM  £5.00  by 
arrangement  (not  served  Tuesdays  or  August). 
Licensed,  Fakcnham  (0328)  710696. 

(BBI00) 

THE  BURLINGTON  HOTEL,  SHERING- 
HAM.  Qu  iet,  friendly  & comfortable  family  run 
hotel  overlooking  the  sea.  Fully  licensed  with 
traditional  ales.  Special  rates  for  parties.  Tel: 
0263  822224.  (BB1 13) 

KIRKCUDBRIGHTSHIRE.  High  standard 
character  cottages  on  beautiful  private  estate 
near  Castle  Douglas.  Abundant  wildlife.  Threave 
and  Caerlaverock  nearby.  SAE  Gavin  Bain, 
Munches,  Castle  Douglas  DG7  1PD.  (BB45) 

CLEY — BIRDWATCH  as  you  breakfast!  All 
year  round  B&B  in  very  comfortable  home, 
directly  overlooking  bird  reserve  and  salt 
marshes.  Alan  and  Sheila  Hart,  The  Saltings, 
Coast  Road,  Cley.  Tel:  740645.  (BB65) 


CLEY 

Attractive  house  in  village,  4 bedrooms,  large 
garden,  garage.  Available  all  year. 
Details  from  Mrs  E.  Album,  47  Lyndale 
Avenue,  London  NW2.  Tel:  431  2942. 

(BB21) 


BIRDWATCH  ON  THE  ROCK’ 

in  the  company  ol  ALAN  RICHARDS 
author  of  ‘4’he  Birdwatchers  A-Z'.  selected 
by  British  Birds  magazine  as  the  bird  book  ol 
1981. 

8 DAY  GIBRALTAR  TOUR,  departing 
8th  September  1982  £258  per  person  (sharing 
twin  room).  Single  supplement  from  £9.00. 
Price  includes  jet  flight  from  Gatwick  to 
Gibraltar  and  7 nights  bed  and  breakfast  at 
Hotel  Montarik.  Telephone  or  write  for  full 
details. 

Specialised  Travel  Division.  JOHNSON’S 
TRAVEL  AGENCY  LTD.  218  Narborough 
Road,  Leicester  LE3  2 AN.  Tel:  0533  823258. 
( Four  operated  in  conjunction  with  Cadogan 
Travel  ATOL078B).  (BB157) 


FIELD  STATION  AND  BIRD  OBSERVA- 
TORY. Birdwatchers/naturalists — five  beds  self- 
catering £3.45  per  night.  Details  from  Warden, 
Gibraltar  Point,  Skegness,  Lines.  Tel:  Skegness 
2677.  Up  to  28  also  catered  for.  ( BB131 ) 

CALF  OF  MAN,  BIRD  OBSERVATORY. 

Hostel  type  accommodation  from  April  to 
October.  Details  from:  The  Secretary,  The  Manx 
Museum,  Douglas,  Isleof.Man.  (BB102) 

YORKSHIRE  DALES.  Guesthouse  in  ideal 
bird-watching  country  SAE  for  brochure.  Mrs 
Butterfield,  Dale  House,  Kettlewell.  N Yorks. 
Tel:  075676  836.  (BB150) 

LODGING-USA.  Private  room  in  house  in 
return  for  same — for  ringers,  keen  ornithologists. 
Close  to  Great  Smoky  Mtns.  For  details:  Douglas 
B.  McNair,  Dept.  Zoology.  Clemson  Univ., 
Clemson,  South  Carolina,  USA  29631. 

(BBI49) 

OPEN  ALL  YEAR  ROUND.  U/2  miles  north 
Loth  Ken.  Mrs  B.  Forrest.  Ken  Bridge  Hotel. 
New  Galloway.  Kirkcudbrightshire  DG7  3PR. 
Tel:  New  Galloway  211.  Group  reductions. 

(BB148) 

ISLES  OF  SCILLY  BIRDING  AND  WILD- 
LIFE. Holidays  with  man  on  the  spot  David 
Hunt.  Vacancies  May  & Sept.  SAE  to  David 
Hunt  ( Hols),  St  Marys,  Isle  of  St  illv  TR2 1 0JG. 

(BB156) 

FETLAR,  SHETLAND,  renowned  for  birdlite 
Magnificent  coastal  scenery,  walks,  fishing. 
Dinner,  bed  and  breakfast,  home  baking.  Mrs 
Marsh.  The  Glebe.  Fetlar.  Shetland  ZE2  9DJ. 
Tel:  095783  242.  (BBI54) 

UPPER  TOWY  VALLEY,  a warm  welcome  at 
our  beautifully  converted  riverside  mill.  Set 
amidst  delightful  countryside  excellent  touring, 
w alking,  riding  centre,  easy  reach  RSPB  reserves. 
B/B  and  F7/M.  Vegetarians  catered  for. 
Abergwenlais  Mill.  Cilvcwm,  Llandovery. 
Dy  led.  Tel:  0550  20188.  ( BB  159) 

MODERNISED  STONE  COTTAGE  on  high- 
land sea  loch  farm  in  dedicated  National  Trust 
beauty  area,  abundant  wild  life,  naturalist's 
paradise,  boating,  climbing  and  fishing  locally  . 
TV  aerials  and  heating  provided.  SAE  Inverlael 
Cottages.  Loch  Broom.  Ross-shire.  Tel: 
085485  262.  (BB158) 


ISLE  OF  ISLAY,  I nner  Hebrides,  Lockside  Hotel. 
Malcolm  and  Ann  Hallida\  welcome  \ou  to  the 
splendours  of  this  beautiful  island.  Birdwatching 
throughout  the  year.  Ideal  location  on  the  edge  of 
Loc  h Indaal.  Superb  friendly  2 star  accommodation, 
private  bathrooms,  fully  licenced.  Let  us  send  you 
our  brochure  and  details  of  package  holidass 
available.  Lochside  Hotel,  Bow  more.  Isle  of  Islay, 
Argy  ll  PA43  7LB  Tel:  Bow  more  (049681)  244/265 — 
quote  ref.  B 82/3.  (BB152) 
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SEE  THE  BIRDS  ON  BARRA 

The  offshore  Islands  of  Barra  have,  probably, 
the  richest  variety  of  birdlife  in  Britain 
excepting  that  of  St  Kilda.  From  Puffin  to 
Peregrine — you  can  find  them  all. 

Our  comfortable  self-catering  chalets  are 
available  from  £55.00  weekly,  with  dis- 
counted ferry  charges.  Traigh  Chalets,  No  1 B 
Eoligarry,  Isle  of  Barra,  Western  Isles.  Tel: 
08715  339.  ( BB 153) 


BIRD  WA  TCHING  HOLIDA  Y 

FAIR  ISLE  BIRD  OBSERVATORY.  For 

details  and  1982  charges  send  sae  to  FI  BO,  21 
Regent  Terrace,  Edinburgh  EH7  5BT,  or  Tel: 
Nick  and  Elizabeth  Riddiford  at  Fair  Isle  (03502) 
258  after  mid-February.  (BB94) 


BOOKS 

BIRDS  OF  THE  WORLD’,  John  Gooders’ 
9-volume.  Fully  Bound.  £100  or  nearest  offer. 
Contact:  Paul  S.  Hobbs,  12  Hurlingham  Road, 
Kingstanding,  Birmingham  B44  0LT.  Tel: 
021-382  7154.  Evenings.  (BB137) 

BANNERMAN:  BIRDS  OF  THE  BRITISH 
ISLES  12  vols.  clean  no  d/w’s.  Vaurie:  Birds  of 
Palearctic  Fauna  Passeriformes  (1959)  only. 
Offers  to  Calder  7 St  Bride  St,  London 
EC4A4AT.  ( BB  151) 


OUT-OF-PRINT  BIRD  BOOKS  bought  and 
sold.  Catalogue  on  request.  Please  offer  your 
surplus  books  to  Jay  Books,  1 Roull  Grove, 
Edinburgh.  (BB60) 

THE  BIRDWATCHER’S  LOGBOOK 

A single  volume  for  your  whole  year’s 
records.  All  species  on  the  British  and  Irish 
List  included  with  columns  for  recording 
monthly  observations,  2 holidays,  an  annual 
list  and  life  list  plus  first  and  last  dates  of 
migrants  and  184  pages  for  a daily  diary.  208 
pages  in  attractive  hard  binding.  Size  21.5  X 
13cm.  An  ideal  gift  for  every  birdwatcher. 
Price  £4.95  itic  VAT,  postage  & packing. 
Enclose  cheque/PO  please.  Coxton  Publi- 
cations, 23  West  Hill  Rd,  Foxton,  Cambridge 
CB2  6SZ.  (BB109) 

BOOKS  ON  BIRDS.  New  and  secondhand, 
catalogue  30p.  Surplus  bird  books  urgently 
sought.  Open  Thursday  to  Saturday.  House  of 
Seal,  Church  Street,  Seal,  Sevenoaks,  Kent.  Tel: 
Sevenoaks  62155.  (BB66) 

NATURAL  HISTORY  BOOKS.  Secondhand 
and  new  bought  and  sold.  Catalogues:  J.  E. 
Oliver,  Corner  Cottage,  Colkirk,  Fakenham, 
Norfolk.  Tel:  Fakenham  2453.  (BB27) 

BRITISH  BIRDS.  Vol  64,  65  wanted  for  School 
Library.  Good  price  paid.  Also  any  pre-1947. 
A.  Gregory,  Ipswich  School,  Henley  Rd,  Ipswich. 

(BB146) 


SPECIAL  OFFER 

To  British  Birds  Readers 

Private  Advertisers  only 
Advertise  your  unwanted  Articles  for  Sale 
on  this  form  for  only  lOp  a word 
All  adverts  must  be  prepaid 


To  Advertising  Manager,  British  Birds,  4 Little  Essex  Street,  WC2R  3LF. 

I enclose  cheque/PO  for: 

Name Tel:  No 

Address 

BB1 
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Classified  Advertisements  01-240  1101 


BIRD  REPORTS 

‘SUFFOLK  BIRDS  1980’ — Annual  report 
including  systematic  list,  ringing  report,  various 
notes  and  illustrations — obtainable  from  D.  R. 
Moore,  Crosslands,  Cage  Lane,  Boxted,  Col- 
chester CQ4  5 RE.  Price  El. 75  inc  p&p.  (BB1 18) 


FOR  SALE 

BROADHURST  CLARKSON  TELESCOPE 

2V4in.  object  lens,  pancratic  eyepiece  25X-40X 
mag.  Leather  sling  case.  Little  used,  ex-condi- 
tion.  £60  ono.  Kingston  area.  Phone  evenings 
01-399  7032  (BB135) 

ZEISS  WEST  10  X 40  BGA  T’  coated. 
Purchased  Sept  ’81.  Practically  mint  condition 
with  pouch  and  adaptor  £250.  Tel:  01-527  7915. 

(BB1  10) 

BINOCULARS.  Swift  and  Helios.  Also  Swift  & 
Bushnell  Telescopes.  Keen  prices.  I4p  stamp 
please  for  price  list.  Gibson,  BChapelcross  Road, 
Fearnhead,  Warrington.  (BB96) 


BINOCULARS  AND  TELESCOPES 

of  quality.  Fantstic  Selection, 
Part-Exchanges.  Catalogue  Free. 

Herts  Optical  Services. 

Dept  B/b  102a  Victoria  Street, 

St  Albans,  Herts.  0727-59392(  BB|44) 


REPAIRS 

BINOCULAR  AND  TELESCOPE  REPAIRS. 

Fast  efficient  service  on  all  makes  and  types  by 
expert  technicians  at  L&L  Optical,  50  Alston 
Road,  Barnet,  Herts.  Tel:  01-441  0990.  (BB25) 


APPOINTMENTS 


VOLUNTARY  WARDENS  needed  for 
Gibraltar  Point  Nature  Reserve.  1 to  4 weeks:  free 
board.  Apply  Warden,  Gibraltar  Point  Field 
Station,  Skegness,  Lincolnshire.  Tel:  Skegness 
2677.  (BB132) 


WANTED 


WANTED:  TOP  PRICES  PAID 

Books  by  W.  W.  Nicholas,  Richard  Perry 
Spurn  Obs.  Reps.  1966-68.  Fair  Isle  Obs. 
Reps.  1951-57,  62,  66,  67.  R.  Chislett:  Birds 
on  the  Spurn  Pen.  K.  Williamson:  Fair  Isle 
and  its  Birds  P.  Schlegel:  Der  Ziegenmelker. 
M.  Limbert,  23  Brockenhurst  Rd.  Hatfield, 
Doncaster.  (BB155) 


STOP  PRESS 


BUCKS  — Winslow  five  miles.  Comfortable 
country  bungalow,  sleeps  four.  Tel:  Bracknell 
25419.  (BB160) 

FINE  NATURAL  HISTORY  BOOKS  bought 
and  sold.  R.  Norman.  The  Book-Squirrel,  Hart- 
on-the-Hill,  Dalton  Piercey,  Hartlepool,  Cleve- 
land. ( BB 161 ) 

HAWKINS.  Walking  Boots  and  Shoes,  Camou- 
flage Waterproofs,  Outdoor  Accessories,  Re- 
duced Prices.  B.  Timson  3 Station  Rd., 
Elmesthorpe,  Leicester.  SAE  for  Brochure. 

(BB162) 

SEPARATE  COTTAGES  sleeping  six  and  four, 
near  Loch  Kuen.  Fully  equipped  except  linen. 
Private  loch  fishing.  Details  from  Trougham 
Estate  Office,  Balmaclellan,  Castle  Douglas. 

(BB165) 

‘BRITISH  BIRDS'  bound  volumes,  1947-77, 
very  good  condition,  plus  five  volumes 
‘Witherby’s  Handbook  of  British  Birds'.  Offers. 
Box  No.  371.  (BB164) 

BIRD  HOLIDAYS  AT  BERDUN 

in  the  foothills  of  the  Pyrenees  — 

Spain 

16TH  JUNE 
14TH  AND  28TH  JULY 

Full  details  Jrom: 

Cox  & Kings 
46  Marshall  Street 
London  W1V  2PA 
Tel:  01-439  8292  (BB163) 


Quick,  neat  and  easy! 


It’s  so  easy  and  tidy  with  the  Easibind  binder  to 
file  your  copies  away  Each  binder  is  designed  to 
hold  12  issues  and  is  attractively  bound  and 
blocked  with  the  BRITISH  BIRDS  logo. 

Price  UK  £3.65  including  postage,  packing  and 
VAT  Overseas  orders  add  25p  per  binder 
Nat.  Giro  No  5157552. 

Please  allow  3/4  weeks  for  fulfilment  of  order 
Why  not  place  your  order  now?  Send  the 
completed  coupon  below  with  remittance 
payable  to: — 


Eosfeind  Ltd.,  4 Uxbridge  St.. 
London.  W8  7SZ. 


I 

I 


Order  Form 


BRITISH  BIRDS 

I enclose  PO/cheque  value  tor  binders 

Years  required 

BLOCK  LETTERS  PLEASE 

Name 

Address 
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Shetland 

Get  away  to  it  all  with 
Viking  Hotels 


No-one  could  deny  that  the  Vikings  enjoyed  the  good  things  of 
life,  although  one  might  question  their  methods  of  getting  them. 

Nowadays,  you  can  conquer  Shetland  by  post,  by  sending  for  the 
free  Viking  Hotels  brochure.  It's  your  guide  to  the  very  best  that  these 
beautiful  islands  have  to  offer. 

Viking  Hotels  are  not  a hotel  chain,  but  an 
association  of  independantly-owned  hotels 
dedicated  to  giving  you  a holiday  you'll  enjoy  every 
minute  of  your  stay,  and  memories  to  cherish. 

There  are  Viking  Hotels  to 
suit  all  budgets,  and  all  of  them 
offer  excellent  value,  combining 
the  highest  standards  of  comfort  | 
with  a good  old  fashioned  wann 
welcome. 

Whether  you  come  for  the 
traditions,  the  archaeology,  the 
wildlife,  the  fishing,  or  simply  the 
magnificent  scenery  and  clean  fresh 
air,  you'll  find  more  than  enough  to 
see  and  do  in  Shetland-plus  all  the 
peace  and  quiet  in  the  world. 

Send  off  the  coupon  today. 


Name 


Please  send  me  free  of  charge  your  information  pack  on  Shetland. 
Viking  Hotels  (Shetland),  107  Commercial  Street,  Lerwick,  Shetland  ZE1 OLY 
Telephone  (0595)  3434  (24  hour  service)  Telex:  75U9SHILTOG. 


BB? 


Address 


Lerwick  Hotel 
Queen's  Hotel 
Grand  Hotel 
Westings  Hotel 
Ward  House  Hotel 


St  Magnus  Bay  Hotel 
Busta  House 
Brae  Hotel 
Baltasound  Hotel 
Scalloway  Hotel 


Viking 


HOTELS 

“SHETLAND 

I 
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. the  Bushnell 
difference  is  pride 


10x50 

EXPLOREF 


DISCOVERER 


incIVAT 


ctcoverer  15  - 60  x 60. 

^‘arguably  the  finest  instrument 
't  rently  on  the  market.” 

tilvia  and  Sharrock,  writing  in 
rish  Birds,  October  1978. 


For  detailed  literature  and  list  of  retail 
stockists  contact  Highgate  Optical, 
Distributors  of  Bushnell  binoculars 
and  telescopes. 


Highgate  Optical  Ltd 

38  Jamestown  Road,  London  NW1  7E 
Tel:  01  267  4936  Telex:  298858 


A pridfe  of  craftmanship,  which  creates  a pride  of  ownership 
through  the  high  quality  optics  from  Bushnell,  a division 
of  Bausch  & Lomb.  Those  beautifully  finished,  high 
resolution  binoculars  and  telescopes  are  100%  lens  coated 
allowing  bright,  crisp  and  eye-comfortable  viewing. 

Stylishly  and  sturdily  constructed  to  ensure  that  the  optical 
elements  remain  in  alignment  minimising  servicing  problerr 
Spacemaster  20  x 60.  A fast  focusing  prismatic  telescope 
giving  20  x magnification.  Field  width  124ft.  at  1000  yds. 
Length  11%  inches.  With  standard  thread  tripod  mount. 
Spacemaster  20-45  x 60  Zoom.  A versatile  telescope 
with  zoom  from  20  to  45  power.  Field  width  37ft.  at  1000yds 
Length  11%  inches.  Tripod  mount. 

Discoverer  15-60  x 60  Zoom.  Top  quality  telescope 
zooming  from  15  to  60  power.  Field  width  at  15x  is  156ft. 
at  1000yds.,  and  60x  is  40ft.  Length  17'/2  inches. 

With  tripod  mount. 

Explorer  10  x 50.  An  all-purpose,  fast  focusing  binocular 
with  Squint-Pruf  haze  filters.  Field  width  420ft.  at  1000yds 
Heighf4%  inches.  Weight  27ozs. 


f 20x  > 

SPACEMASTER 

£133 

v incl.VAT  > 


\fter  many  years  of  bird 
atching,  I find  the 
cacemaster  to  be  the  first 
-lescope  which  embodies  all 
e qualities  I expect  of  a 
ally  good  glass, 
eight  and  size  are 
• eal  and  the  optics 
ssolutely  superb, 
jite  apart  from  its 
tvious  advantages 
len  watching  wild 
*wl  and  waders, 
can  even  be  used 
r studying 
ixsserines  and 
ing  birds, 
ipp  marks  for 
fi  irst-class 
Jtrument.” 
wrence  G. 
illoway 
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147  Photographic  equipment  for  bird-photography  Dr  R.  J. 

Chandler  and  Don  Smith 

154  Rare  breeding  birds  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  1980 

Dr  J.  T.  R.  Sharrock  and  the  Rare  Breeding  Birds  Panel 
178  Fifty  years  ago... 

1 78  Mystery  photographs  64  Little  Ringed  Plover  A.  J.  Prater 

Notes 

180  Piracy  by  Cormorant  lain  H.  Leach 

181  Grey  Heron  dunking  and  swallowing  large  rat  Simon  Banks 
181  Greylag  Geese  from  5,000  years  ago  E.  Marjorie  Northcote 

181  Short-eared  Owl  eating  prey  in  flight  Mike  Henry 

182  Feeding  behaviour  of  White-tailed  Plover  Projessor  Antony  Pellet 
182  Hind  claw  of  Pied  Wheatear  Eric  Dempsey 

188  The  Wandlebury  warbler  P.  J.  Grant  and  H.  P.  Medhurst 
185  Do  Willow  Warblers  migrate  in  family  groups?  Nick  Riddijord 

185  Golden  Orioles  feeding  on  the  ground  Peter  Prokop 

Announcements 

186  Gulls:  a guide  to  identification 

186  French  Rare  Birds  Committee 

186  Sunbird  Holidays 

Request 

186  Rookery  damage  in  gales  Dr  S.  C.  Nichols 

1 87  News  and  comment  Alike  Everett  and  Bob  Spencer 

188  Recent  reports  K.  Allsopp  and  R.  A.  Hume 
191  Short  reviews  Dr  J.  T.  R.  Sharrock 

Reviews 

193  Form  and  Function  in  Birds  edited  by  A.  S.  King  and  J.  McLelland  Dr  C.  M. 
Perrins 

193  Atlas  van  de  Neder/andse  Broedvogels  edited  by  R.  M.  Teixeira  Dr  Pierre  Devillers 

194  Histoire  et  Geographic  des  Oiseaux  Nicheurs  de  Bretagne  edited  by  Won 
Guermeurend  andJan-Yves  Monnat  Dr  Pierre  Devillers 

194  Atlas  des  Oiseaux  Nicheurs  de  Suisse  edited  by  A.  Schilferli,  P.  Geroudet  and  R. 
Winkler  Dr  Pierre  Devillers 

Line-drawings:  147  bird-photographer  ( R . A.  Hume)-,  154-177  Cetti's  Warbler.  Red- 
necked Grebe.  Garganeys,  Goldeneyes,  Red  Kites,  Osprey,  Avocets,  Wood  Sandpiper. 
Bluethroat,  Redwing,  Firecrest  and  Girl  Bunting  (Norman  Arlott );  188  Night  Heron 
( G.  P.  Galley);  189  Brambling  (M.  Hartshorn)  and  White-tailed  Eagle  (R.  A.  Hume) 
Front  cover:  Jackdaws  after  the  rain,  on  wet  root  (Andrew  Stock):  the  original  drawing 
of  this  month’s  cover  is  for  sale  in  a postal  auction,  see  page  43  for  details. 
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Autumn  1982  Birdquests 

THE  BOSPHORUS  1 lie  most  accessible  of  the  great  bird  of  prey  migration 
spectacles.  We  shall  be  in  the  fascinating  city  of  Istanbul  at  the  peak  period 
when  the  daily  passage  can  reach  thousands  of  raptors  of  over  20  species.  As  a 
change  from  the  Bosphorus  we  shall  also  visit  the  lakes  and  mountains  of 
Anatolia  in  search  of  specialities  such  as  Pygmy  Cormorant,  Dalmatian  Pelican  , 
Lammergeier,  Kriiper’s  Nuthatch  and  Red-fronted  Serin.  Departure  16 
September.  1 1 days,  £460. 

KENYA  Without  doubt  the  best  birdwatching  in  the  world!  Not  only  is  the 
bird  I i f e astonishingly  rich,  exciting,  abundant  and  approachable,  but  the 
scenery  is  magnificient  and  the  numerous  large  mammals  add  a totally  new 
dimension  to  one’s  travels.  We  cannot  recommend  Kenya  highly  enough. 
Departures  14  August  & 2 October.  16  days,  £1,095.  Extension  (6  days), 
£300. 

SRI  LANKA  (CEYLON)  1 his  beautiful  island  has  a special  charm  for 
travellers  and  ofTers  an  excellent  introduction  to  Asian  birds  as  well  as  some 
little  known  endemic  species.  Sri  Lanka  is  a great  place  for  photographers  and 
anyone  who  likes  plenty  of  large,  conspicuous  and  approachable  waterbirds  and 
waders,  whilst  forest  birding  here  can  offer  a real  challenge.  Departure 
31  October.  15  days,  £870. 

TEXAS  Phis  vast  State  undoubtedly  offers  the  finest  birding  in  North  America. 
In  late  autumn  temperatures  are  much  more  pleasant  than  in  spring,  whilst  the 
State  abounds  in  wintering  wildfowl,  waders  and  passerines,  ranging  from  the 
rare  and  endangered  Whooping  Crane  to  miniscule  hummingbirds.  The 
Mexican  specialities  of  the  border  are  a further  attraction.  Departure  20 
November.  15  days,  £695. 

INDIA  We  will  be  concentrating  our  attention  on  the  wonders  of  Bharatpur, 
Asia’s  premier  reserve  (which  defies  instant  summarisation),  the  famous 
Corbett  National  Park  in  the  Himalayan  foothills  and  the  mid-Himalayan 
peaks  and  forests  around  Naini  Tal.  A great  favourite  with  more  adventurous 
travellers  who  want  to  see  eastern  Paiearctic  birds  ranging  from  Siberian  White 
Crane  to  Pallas's  Warbler.  Departure  22  November.  17  days,  £880. 

Other  1982  Birdquests  include:  ISRAEL  (£665),  MOROCCO  (£655),  LAKE 
NEUSIEDL  (£410),  THE  CAMARGUE  (£425),  LAPLAND  (£795), 
THAILAND  (£990),  INDIA  8c  NEPAL  (£1,085),  SIBERIA  (£650), 
SIBERIA,  CENTRAL  ASIA  Sc  THE  CAUCASUS  (£950),  KENYA  Sc 
RWANDA  (£1,195),  FLORIDA  (£660),  PERU  (£1,190). 

For  our  brochure  please  contact: 

BIRDQUEST  Ltd.,  8 Albert  Road  East,  Hale,  Altrincham,  Cheshire 
WA15  9AL.  Tel:  061-928  5945. 

Birdquest  Ltd,  are  agents  for  C.S.R.  Travel  (Manchester)  Ltd.,  1 Clarence 
Street,  Manchester  M2  4DE.  ABTA  ATOL  1190B  IATA.  (D127) 


Artificial 

House  Martin’s  Nest 

Remarkably  successful  readily  accepted 
by  martins,  they  also  encourage  the 
construction  of  natural  nests.  Made  of 
hard  cement  compo  with  hardboard  roof 
and  back  easily  fixed  to  eaves  of  house  or 
barn  with  special  nails  supplied 

Price  £5.45  for  I 
£9.75  for  2 

including  post  and  packing. 

NERINE  NURSERIES 
Welland,  Worcestershire 

(D 1 36) 


Birdwatcher’s 

Logbook 


A single  volume  for  your  whole  year’s 
records.  All  species  on  the  British  and 
Irish  List  included  with  columns  for 
recording  monthly  observations,  two 
holidays,  an  annual  list  and  life  list  plus 
first  and  last  dates  of  migrants  and  184 
pages  for  a daily  diary. 

208  pages  in  attractive  hard  binding 
21.5  X 13.0cms.  An  ideal  gift  for  every 
birdwatcher.  Price  £4.95  inc.  postage 
and  packing.  From: 

Coxton  Publications, 

23  West  Hill  Rd, 

Foxton,  Cambridge  CB2  6SZ. 

(D129) 


Talk  to  H.  R.  Hawkins 
about  Binoculars! 


(PHONE  US  FOR 

1 Best  Makes. 

I Largest  Stocks, 
■\  Fastest  Service 
By  return 
Despatch  and 
^Free  Advice. 


A R Hawkins  only  sells  well  known  branded  binoculars  at  lowest  prices  possible  (up  to  40%  off  MRP)  Over  160  models  to 
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Mortality  of  Sparrowhawks 
and  Kestrels 


I.  Newton,  A.  A.  Bell  and  /.  Wyllie 


Between  1963  and  1979,  the  carcases  of  34 1 Sparrowhawks  Accipiter  nisus 
and  616  Kestrels  Falco  tinnunculus  were  examined  at  Monks  Wood 
Experimental  Station,  Cambridgeshire,  to  find  the  cause  of  death.  The 
carcases  were  sent  in  by  members  of  the  public,  in  response  to  advertise- 
ments in  national  bird  journals.  All  carcases  were  requested,  irrespective  of 
region  and  form  of  death.  The  main  objective  was  to  obtain  tissues  for 
analysis  of  pesticide  residues,  but,  in  addition,  each  carcase  was  autopsied, 
taking  account  of  any  notes  from  the  sender  on  the  circumstances  of  death. 
From  most  specimens,  liver  samples  were  analysed  to  determine  the 
concentrations  of  DDE  (from  the  insecticide  DDT),  PCB  (from  industrial 
polychlorinated  biphenyls),  and  HEOD  (from  the  insecticides  aldrin  and 
dieldrin).  This  paper  gives  the  results  of  the  post-mortem  examinations, 
but  mentions  the  analytical  results  only  briefly,  as  these  have  been  reviewed 
in  detail  by  Cooke  et  al.  (1981). 

During  most  of  the  period  covered  here,  aldrin  and  dieldrin  were  used 
mainly  against  the  wheat  bulb-fly  Delia  coarctata.  For  some  purposes,  we 
assumed  that  areas  where  this  pest  was  a major  problem  (called  ‘wheat 
bulb-fly  areas’)  had  a heavier  use  of  aldrin  and  dieldrin  than  elsewhere. 
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These  compounds  were  singled  out  for  special  attention  because  they  were 
thought  to  have  caused  the  decline  of  Sparrowhawks  in  the  late  1950s 
through  large-scale  poisoning  (Ratcliffe  1970). 

Causes  of  death  among  Sparrowhawks  and  Kestrels  were  previously 
discussed  by  Glue  ( 197  1 ),  based  on  details  supplied  with  ringing  recoveries, 
and  those  of  Kestrels  by  Keymer  ( 1972)  and  Keymer^/tf/.  ( 198 1 ),  based  on 
a scheme  similar  to  ours,  but  with  the  emphasis  on  disease.  In  addition,  one 
or  both  species  figured  to  a small  extent  in  some  more  general  autopsy 
schemes,  both  on  wild  birds  (Jennings  1961)  and  on  captive  ones  (Cooper 
1972,  Kenward  1974,  1981). 

Procedure 

Each  bird  was  sexed  and  aged  on  arrival,  and  was  then  stored  deep-frozen 
until  it  could  be  examined  in  detail.  The  carcase  was  assigned  to  one  of  the 
following  categories,  according  to  whether  death  seemed  to  have  been 
caused  by: 

1 . Collision  with  a stationary  objec  t:  usually  found  beside  a window,  wires,  or  other  obstac  le 
and  showing  bruising,  usually  on  the  forepart  of  the  body. 

2.  Collision  with  a mov  ing  vehic  le:  usually  found  on  a roadside;  with  bruising,  often  confined 
to  one  side,  and  sometimes  with  broken  bones. 

3.  Collision  with  unknown  objec  t,  or  other  trauma,  suc  h as  drowning  or  electrocution. 

4.  Shooting:  wounds  evident  on  dissection,  and  in  some  eases  gun-shot  found  in  tissues. 

5.  Haemorrhage:  widespread  internal  bleeding,  especially  around  brain,  heart,  lungs  and 
fore-gut.  not  obviously  the  result  of  impact. 

().  Disease:  death  not  clearly  attributable  to  any  of  the  above,  but  obvious  lesions  or  parasites 
in  one  err  more  tissues;  usually  in  poor  condition,  with  wasted  breast  musc  les. 

7.  Starvation:  light  in  weight,  in  poor  condition  with  wasted  breast  musc  les,  gut  usually  empty 
and  blac  kened;  not  obviously  diseased. 

<3.  Cause  unknown:  not  readily  assigned  to  any  of  the  above  categories;  no  lesions,  injuries  or 
other  abnormalities  apparent. 

Samples  of  diseased  birds  were  sent  to  pathologists  w'ho  identified  more 
precisely  some  of  the  lesions  and  parasites  which  we  found  (table  1).  In 
addition,  as  a result  of  the  chemical  analyses,  we  were  able  to  examine  the 
organochlorine  levels  in  birds  which  had  died  from  different  causes. 

Immatures  were  classed  as  ‘juvenile’  until  July  in  their  second  calendar 
year  when  the  next  crop  of  young  began  to  disperse  from  nest  areas;  thus, 
this  term,  as  applied  here,  refers  to  age  and  not  to  plumage.  Some  indivi- 
duals could  not  be  aged  or  sexed,  either  because  they  were  received  only 
after  the  skin  had  been  removed  for  taxidermy,  or,  in  a few  cases,  because 
only  certain  tissues  were  received. 

Results 

Sparrowhawk 

The  numbers  of  carcases  received  each  year  increased  from  the  mid  1960s 
into  the  1970s  (fig.  1).  In  addition,  the  proportion  of  the  total  carcases  that 
w'ere  from  wheat  bulb-fly  areas  doubled,  from  6%  in  the  1960s  to  12%  in 
the  1970s.  Combining  the  records  from  different  years,  particularly  large 
nunfbers  of  carcases  were  received  in  August  and  September,  and  even 
larger  numbers  in  March  and  April  (fig.  2).  The  August-September  peak 
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Table  1.  Seasonal  variation  in  the  numbers  (%)  of  deaths  of  Sparrowhawks  Accipiter  nisus  and 

c.  , Kestrels  halco  tinnunculus  attributed  to  different  causes 

supposed 

cause  of  death  Ian  Feb  Mar  Anr  Mav  inn  i i \ c „ 

j icu  iviar  Apt  May  Jun  Jul  Aug  Sep  Oct  Nov  Dec  totals 
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,,Ue:  The  following  lesions,  diseases  and  parasites  were  identified  among  birds  in  the  'disease'  category 

arrowhawk:  kidney  lesions  (1).  ovary  lesions  (1),  enteritis  (5),  pneumonia  (1),  aspergillosis  (1).  tuberculosis  ( 1),  ervsipelas  1 1 ) 
matode  mle.tat.on  (4);  kestrel:  kidney  lesions  (4),  intestine  lesions  (I),  prolapsed  abdominal  lat  (I),  ulcerous  oesophagus  7 ). 
nktr  ( ),  enteritis  (13),  nephritis  (4),  pneumonia  (4),  aspergillosis  (3),  tuberculosis  (3),  aspergillosis/tuberculosis  (2),  pleurisv  ( I ) 
■x  (1),  pasteurellosis  (3),  tapeworms  (1),  nematodes  ( 10),  gapeworms  (9). 


was  due  almost  entirely  to  juveniles,  but  both  adults  and  juveniles  contri- 
buted to  the  spring  peak. 

The  sex  ratio  in  the  sample  was  137  males  to  193  females,  a deviation 
from  unity  that  was  significant  statistically  (x~  = 4.9,  P<  0.05).  Females 
predominated  in  most  months,  both  among  adults  and  among  juveniles. 
1 his  held  even  in  June,  when  most  females  would  have  been  on  nests  and 
immune  to  the  commoner  kinds  of  recorded  mortality.  As  expected,  how- 
ever, the  age  composition  of  the  sample  changed  greatly  during  the  year, 
with  juveniles  predominating  in  late  summer  and  early  autumn,  and  adults 
during  most  of  the  rest  of  the  year. 
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Fig.  1.  N umbers  of  carcases  received  at  Monks  M ood  Experimental  Station,  Cambridgeshire, 
each  year,  19t)3-79.  Continuous  line,  Sparrowhawk  Accipiter  nisus ; dotted  line.  Kestrel  Falco 
tinnunculus.  Arrows  show  dates  of  advertisements  requesting  corpses 

Of  all  deaths,  48%  were  attributed  to  collisions  or  other  accidents,  1 1% 
to  shooting,  14%  to  haemorrhages,  9%  to  starvation  and  4%  to  disease, 
while  the  remaining  14%  were  undiagnosed  (table  1).  In  general,  the 
proportions  in  the  different  categories  varied  only  slightly  between  years, 
seasons,  sexes  and  age  groups.  The  proportions  of  deaths  attributed  to 
haemorrhages  declined,  however,  after  1975  (22%  in  1971-75  versus  8%  in 
1976-79),  with  a corresponding  increase  in  the  proportions  attributed  to 
most  other  causes. 

To  investigate  the  pesticide  concentrations  in  birds  which  died  in 
different  ways,  we  calculated  the  proportions  of  individuals  in  each  death 
category  whose  livers  contained  more  than  10  ppm  HEOD  or  more  than 
100  ppm  DDE  (no  bird  had  more  than  100  ppm  PCB).  Cooke  et  al.  (1981) 
took  these  levels  as  indicative  of  death  from  these  compounds.  Significant 
variation  in  residue  levels  occurred  among  the  different  death  categories: 
the  ‘haemorrhage’  and  ‘cause  unknown’  groups  contained  more  birds  that 
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Fig.  2.  Numbers  of  carcases  received  at  Monks  Wood  Experimental  Station,  Cambridgeshire, 
in  different  months,  all  years  combined.  Upper,  Sparrowhawk  Accipiter  nisus:  lower.  Kestrel 

Fa/co  tinnunculus 


were  heavily  contaminated  with  HEOD  or  DDE  than  did  the  remaining 
groups  (table  2).  Thus,  eight  (17%)  of  46  haemorrhage  birds  that  were 
analysed  had  more  than  10  ppm  HEOD  in  their  livers  and  seven  ( 15%)  had 
more  than  100  ppm  DDE,  though  none  had  such  high  levels  of  both 
compounds  together.  About  24%  of  all  carcases  from  wheat  bulb-fly  areas 
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Table  2.  Proportion  of  carcases  of  Sparrowhawks  Accipiter  nisus  and  Kestrels  Falco  tinnunculus  in 
different  death  categories  with  high  concentrations  of  organochlorine  in  the  liver 

DDE  is  from  DDT,  and  HEOD  from  aldirin  and  dieldrin;  ppm  = parts  per  million;  * P<  0.05, 

**  P<  0.01,  ***  P<  0.001 

SPARROWHAWK  KESTREL 

Number  (%)  with:  Number  (%)  with: 


Supposed 
death  cause 

Number 

analysed 

>100  ppm 
DDE 

> 1 0 ppm 
HEOD 

Number 

analysed 

>100  ppm 
DDE 

> 10  ppm 
HEOD 

Collision  or 

other  accident 

147 

3 (2) 

2 (1) 

1 19 

3 

(3) 

4 (4) 

Shooting 

32 

2 (6) 

0 (0) 

21 

1 

(5) 

0 (0) 

Haemorrhaging 

46 

7 (15) 

8 (17) 

75 

6 

(8) 

41  (55) 

Disease 

15 

0 (0) 

0 (0) 

57 

2 

(4) 

1 (2) 

Starvation 

25 

4 (16) 

1 (4) 

150 

0 

(0) 

3 (2) 

Unknown 

40 

1 (3) 

6 (15) 

98 

3 

(3) 

29  (30) 

Significance  of 
variation  among 

categories  (x  ) 

— 

17.7** 

26.3*** 

— 

1 

1.6* 

153.5*** 

showed  haemorrhages,  compared  with  13%  from  elsewhere  (x~  = 2.27, 
P<  0.1). 

Kestrel 

In  contrast  to  the  Sparrowhawks,  no  long-term  increase  occurred  in  the 
numbers  ol  Kestrels  received;  rather,  the  numbers  fluctuated  from  year  to 
year,  with  no  clear  pattern  (fig.  1).  The  fluctuations  did  not  correspond 
with  year-to-year  changes  in  the  numbers  of  nest  record  cards  received  by 
the  BT  C)  (at  least  during  1963-70,  Newton  1979),  which  are  in  turn  thought 
to  correlate  with  changes  in  the  densities  of  voles  (Microtinae),  the 
Kestrel’s  main  prey.  Nor  did  any  change  occur  over  the  years  in  the 
proportion  ol  the  total  carcases  that  came  from  wheat  bulb-fly  areas:  these 
remained  at  42%  in  the  1960s  and  in  the  1970s.  Combining  the  records 
from  different  years,  little  variation  in  numbers  occurred  from  month  to 
month,  except  for  a low  in  May-June  (the  breeding  season),  and  a peak  in 
August  (the  time  when  young  had  recently  left  their  natal  areas).  Among 
the  birds  that  were  sexed  (93%  of  the  total),  the  ratio  of  males  to  females 
was  approximately  equal  (266  : 281),  although  males  predominated  in  the 
small  samples  Irom  May-June,  presumably  because  most  females  were  on 
nests  then.  The  age-composition  of  the  sample  varied  through  the  year,  as 
expected,  but  juveniles  predominated  in  every  month,  especially  during 
July- December. 

Of  all  deaths,  23%  were  attributed  to  collisions  or  other  accidents,  4%  to 
shooting,  13%  to  haemorrhages,  29%  to  starvation,  1 1%  to  disease,  and 
the  remaining  20%  to  unknown  causes.  The  main  variations  apparent 
between  different  years,  different  seasons,  and  different  sex  and  age  groups 
were  as  follows: 

a)  The  proportion  of  road  casualties  increased  over  the  years  from  8%  in  1963-70,  to  11%  in 
1971-75,  and  19%  in  1976-79.  This  was  not  surprising  in  view  of  the  Kestrel’s  habit  of  feeding 
by  roadsides,  and  the  increase  in  traffic.  As  road  deaths  increased,  however,  other  accidents 
decreased,  so  that  the  total  percentage  of  birds  dying  from  accidents  of  any  kind  (including  on 
roads)  increased  only  slightly  in  this  time,  fewer  deaths  were  attributed  to  unknown  causes  in 
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the  1970s  t Han  in  the  1960s,  and,  alter  1975,  the  proportion  ol  haemorrhage  birds  declined 
(26%  in  197  1-75  versus  9%  in  1976-79),  as  in  the  ease  ol  the  Sparrowhawk. 

b)  Haemorrhage  birds  were  largely  restricted  to  the  period  Januarv-Mav  each  vear,  and 
starved  birds  were  most  prevalent  in  July-December  (table  1). 

c)  Starvation  was  more  frequent  among  juveniles,  and  haemorrhages  among  adults.  This  last 
finding  may  have  been  because  many  ol  the  juveniles  in  the  population  died  of  starvation  in 
autumn  before  they  could  be  killed  by  haemorrhage  in  spring. 

As  in  the  case  ot  the  Sparrowhawk,  significant  variations  in  organochlorine 
levels  occurred  among  those  that  had  died  from  different  causes  (table  2). 
No  less  than  55%  of  75  haemorrhage  birds  that  were  analysed  had  more 
than  10  ppm  HEOD  in  their  liver,  as  had  30%  of  those  in  the  ‘cause 
unknown’  category.  Six  (8%)  of  the  haemorrhage  birds  had  more  than  100 
ppm  DDE  in  their  livers,  but  three  of  these  also  had  more  than  10  ppm 
HEOD.  Some  2 1%  of  carcases  from  wheat  bulb-fly  areas  were  of  haemor- 
rhage birds,  compared  with  9%  from  other  areas,  a highly  significant 
difference  = 17.9,  P<  0.001). 

Discussion 

Almost  certainly,  the  steady  rise  in  the  numbers  of  Sparrowhawk  carcases 
received  from  the  mid  1960s  onwards  reflected  the  rise  in  Sparrowhawk 
numbers  in  the  environment  over  this  period,  and  the  recolonisation  of 
areas  f rom  which  the  species  had  been  eliminated  by  pesticide  poisoning  in 
the  late  1950s.  These  changes  in  status  followed  from  successive  restrictions 
in  the  use  of  organochlorine  pesticides,  particularly  aldrin  and  dieldrin, 
which  ceased  to  be  used  for  spring-sown  grain  from  1963,  for  autumn-sown 
grain  from  1975,  and  for  additional  minor  uses  from  other  years.  This 
interpretation  would  also  explain  the  greater  proportion  of  carcases  from 
wheat  bulb-fly  areas  in  recent  years,  as  birds  had  reached  lower  numbers  in 
these  areas  by  1963,  and  so  subsequently  had  further  to  recover.  In  contrast 
to  Sparrowhawks,  the  numbers  of  Kestrels  received  did  not  increase  ov  er 
the  years,  and  nor  did  the  proportion  that  came  from  wheat  bulb-fly  areas. 
The  numbers  of  this  species  in  the  countryside  were,  however,  reduced  less 
markedly  than  those  of  Sparrowhawks  to  begin  with,  though  decline  was 
still  greatest  in  areas  of  high  aldrin/dieldrin  use.  In  general,  however,  its 
numbers  would  not  be  expected  to  increase  as  did  those  of  the  Sparrow- 
hawk. 

Despite  the  difference  in  long-term  trend,  the  numbers  received  of  both 
species  tended  to  fluctuate  in  parallel,  with  peaks  in  1965,  1970,  1973,  1975 
and  1977.  This  pattern  could  not  apparently  be  explained  by  the  timing  of 
advertisements  (see  fig.  1),  so  was  possibly  due  to  annual  fluctuations  in 
some  environmental  factor,  which  affected  both  species  similarly.  It  was 
clearly  not  hard  winters;  whatever  the  cause,  we  cannot  explain  it. 

The  uneven  sex  ratio  among  the  Sparrow  hawks  receiv  ed  was  probably 
because  the  sexes  prefer  different  habitats:  hens  spend  less  time  in  wood- 
land, and  more  time  around  farmland  and  villages,  than  do  cocks,  and 
would  thus  be  more  likely  to  die  in  places  where  they  could  be  found  by- 
people  (Marquiss  & Newton  1981).  No  such  habitat  difference  is  known  for 
the  Kestrel,  and,  fitting  with  this,  the  sex  ratio  of  the  samples  was  almost 
equal,  except  in  May- June,  when  most  females  would  have  been  on  nests. 
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and,  therefore,  not  vulnerable  to  the  usual  types  of  mortality  recorded. 

The  late  summer  peak  in  the  numbers  of  both  species  received  was  due 
chiefly  to  juveniles.  It  covered  the  period  when  juveniles  had  just  left  their 
natal  areas,  and  were  beginning  to  fend  for  themselves.  It  was  slightly 
earlier  for  the  Kestrel  than  for  the  Sparrowhawk  carcases  received.  It 
covered  the  period  each  year  when  the  songbird  prey  of  Sparrowhawks 
were  scarcest,  as  the  lowest  level  of  most  resident  prey  species  occurs  in 
April,  just  before  the  start  of  breeding,  while  most  winter  visitors  have  left 
then  and  most  summer  migrants  have  not  yet  arrived.  Moreover, 
Sparrowhawk  numbers  in  the  countryside  would  have  reached  their  own 
seasonal  low  at  this  time.  The  carcases  received  in  spring  were  not  all  of 
starved  birds,  though  these  did  figure  prominently  at  this  time.  Perhaps 
food  shortage  predisposed  Sparrowhawks  to  various  kinds  of  death. 
Starving  individuals  may  have  been  more  vulnerable  to  diseases  and 
parasites,  and,  if  they  increased  their  hunting  activity,  they  might  have 
been  more  prone  to  collisions  or  other  accidents  too.  Over  the  year  as  a 
whole,  it  seems  that  juveniles  of  both  species  were  more  vulnerable  than 
adults,  lor  they  were  more  frequent  in  our  sample  than  expected  from 
known  breeding  rates  among  the  population  at  large. 

The  main  difference  in  recorded  mortality  between  the  species  was  the 
larger  number  of  accidental  deaths  (mainly  collisions)  of  Sparrowhawks 
(48%,  compared  with  28%  in  the  case  of  Kestrels),  and  the  larger  number 
of  starved  individuals  among  Kestrels  (29%,  compared  with  9%  of 
Sparrowhawks) . Other  differences  were  relatively  minor.  The  large  propor- 
tion of  accidental  deaths  among  Sparrowhawks  was  presumably  due  to  the 
impetuous  hunting  method  of  the  species.  'This  form  of  mortality  could 
presumably  take  an  increasing  toll,  as  the  growth  in  road  traffic,  overhead 
wires,  buildings  and  other  human  development  continues.  Surprisingly, 
starvation  among  Kestrels  seemed  to  occur  in  all  months  of  the  year,  but  it 
was  especially  prevalent  during  August,  when  it  accounted  for  about  half 
the  recorded  deaths  among  the  newly  produced  young.  Evidently,  for 
young  Kestrels,  the  late  summer  peak  in  vole  numbers  was  not  sufficient  to 
offset  the  effects  of  inexperience  and  of  long  vegetation  hiding  the  prey. 

Although  both  species  were  under  lull  legal  protection  throughout  the 
period  considered  here,  at  least  37  (11%)  Sparrowhawks  and  23  (4%) 
Kestrels  had  been  shot.  This  form  of  mortality  was  presumably  under- 
estimated, as  most  people  who  knowingly  shot  a protected  species  would 
take  steps  to  prevent  their  action  coming  to  light. 

In  both  species,  haemorrhages  seemed  to  have  been  a frequent  symptom 
of  organochlorine  poisoning.  More  of  the  birds  that  had  died  of  haemor- 
rhages had  higher  levels  of  HEOD  (10  ppm)  or  of  DDE  (100  ppm)  than 
did  those  that  had  died  from  other  causes.  A few  haemorrhage  Kestrels  had 
high  levels  of  both  compounds,  but  most  Kestrels  and  all  Sparrowhawks 
had  high  levels  of  only  one  or  the  other.  It  seemed,  therefore,  that  both 
compounds  could  cause  haemorrhages,  but  that  HEOD  did  so  at  much 
lower  concentrations  than  DDE.  Further  circumstantial  evidence  for  the 
link  between  HEOD  and  haemorrhages  was  that  (a)  more  cases  were  from 
areas  of  high  aldrin/dieldrin  usage  than  from  other  areas;  (b)  almost  all 
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cases  were  in  late  winter  and  spring  when  dressed  grain  was  sown;  and  (c) 
cases  declined  in  frequency  alter  1975,  when  the  use  of  these  compounds  as 
seed-dressings  was  further  restricted.  Many  of  the  birds  whose  cause  of 
death  was  not  diagnosed  on  post-mortem  examination  also  had  high  con- 
centrations of  HEOD  in  their  livers.  This  suggests  that  many  such  birds 
had  been  poisoned  by  aldrin  or  dicldrin,  though  without  obvious  haemor- 
rhages. Further,  haemorrhages  may,  of  course,  have  been  caused  in  some 
birds  by  factors  other  than  organochlorines. 

There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  proportions  of  various  kinds  of 
death  recorded  in  the  scheme  were  representative  of  the  populations  as  a 
whole.  Samples  received  were  inevitably  biased  towards  mortality 
associated  with  human  activities,  or  occurring  near  human  habitation. 
Certain  natural  kinds  of  death,  such  as  predation,  were  much  less  likely  to 
be  recorded  by  people,  and,  in  those  circumstances,  carcases  were  unlikely 
to  have  been  obtained.  The  same  bias  applies  to  ringing  recov  eries,  so  it  was 
not  surprising  that,  in  some  respects,  the  recent  British  recoveries  gave  a 
similar  picture  of  mortality  causes  to  that  shown  by  the  carcases  examined 
here  (Glue  1971).  In  our  sample,  disease  and  starvation  were  often  hard  to 
separate,  as  they  both  entailed  poor  body-condition,  and,  even  where 
lesions  were  found,  we  could  not  be  sure  which  was  the  primary  cause  of 
death. 
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Summary 

1 . l'he  numbers  of  corpses  of  Sparrowhawk  Accipiter nisus  receiv  ed  for  analysis  at  Monks  \\  ood 
increased  between  the  mid  19b()s  and  the  late  1970s,  while  the  number  of  carcases  of 'Kestrels 
Falco  tinnunculus  fluctuated  from  year  to  year  with  no  clear  trend. 

2.  Among  Sparrowhawks,  females  outnumbered  males  in  the  sample,  but  in  the  ease  ol 
Kestrels  the  sex  ratio  was  approximately  equal.  Among  Sparrowhawks,  juveniles  predomina- 
ted in  late  summer  and  earlv  autumn,  and  among  Kestrels  they  outnumbered  adults  in  most 
months. 

8.  Both  species  showed  a peak  in  the  numbers  of  carcases  received  in  late  summer,  soon  alter 
the  young  had  left  their  natal  areas,  and.  in  the  case  of  the  Sparrowhawk,  an  ev  en  bigger  peak 
occurred  in  spring,  the  time  of  greatest  food  shortage. 

4.  Among  Sparrowhawks,  48%  of  deaths  were  attributed  to  collisions  or  other  accidents,  1 1 % 
to  shooting,  14%  to  haemorrhages,  9%  to  starvation,  4%  to  disease,  and  14%  to  unknown 
causes. 

j.  Among  Kestrels,  the  corresponding  figures  were:  accidents  28%.  shooting  4%.  haemor- 
rhages 18%.  disease  1 1%,  starvation  29%  and  unknown  causes  20%. 

(i.  In  both  species,  those  which  had  died  from  internal  haemorrhages  (not  obviously  due  to 
impact)  or  from  causes  undiagnosed  on  post-mortem  more  often  had  more  than  10  ppm  of 
HF.OD  (from  aldrin  or  dieldrin)  or  more  than  100  ppm  of  DDF.  (from  DD  F)  in  their  liv  ers 
than  did  those  which  died  from  other  causes.  These  levels  arc  thought  to  be  indicative  of 
poisoning. 
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Breeding  and 


population 
fluctuations 
of  the  Little 
Grebe 


Keith  Vinicombe 


Despite  being  a common  British  bird,  the  Little  Grebe  Tachybaptus 
ruficollis  is  not  particularly  well  known.  It  is  secretive  during  the 
breeding  season,  spending  much  time  hidden  in  emergent  vegetation  and, 
unlike  the  Great  Crested  Grebe  Podiceps  cristatus,  it  rarely  occurs  in  large 
concentrations,  so  assessments  of  annual  and  seasonal  population  fluctua- 
tions are  difficult  to  obtain.  Ringing  recoveries  shed  little  light  on  move- 
ments as,  like  all  grebes,  the  species  is  difficult  to  trap.  In  BWP,  the  Little 
Grebe  is  described  as  resident,  dispersive  and  migratory,  with  a less  marked 
winter  movement  to  coasts  or  large  lakes  than  other  European  grebes.  The 
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extent  ol  movement  is  linked  to  winter  temperatures,  so,  in  northern  and 
eastern  Lu rope,  regular  winter  freezing  compels  movement  which  may  be 
southward  migration  or  dispersal  to  the  nearest  open  water.  In  Britain  and 
elsewhere  in  temperate  and  southern  Europe,  the  Little  Grebe  is  considered 
to  be  basically  resident,  though  some  (perhaps  juveniles)  disperse.  BW  P 
also  notes  autumn  flocking  on  some  reservoirs  in  southeast  England,  but 
the  moult  movements  clearly  demonstrated  lor  the  Great  Grested  Grebe  are 
not  specifically  noted  for  this  species.  On  a more  local  level,  the  species' 
status  seems  somewhat  complicated  and  contradictory.  For  example,  in  the 
old  county  of  Somerset,  it  was  regarded  by  Palmer  & Ballance  (1968)  as 
Mainly  summer  visitor  from  March  to  early  November,  some  wintering 
and  others  passing  through  in  spring  and  autumn’,  while  in  the  adjacent 
county  of  Dorset  it  was  described  by  Boys  ( 1973)  as  ‘Resident . . . but  more 
numerous  in  winter  on  coasts.’ 

1 his  paper,  based  on  observations  in  western  Britain,  is  therefore  an 
attempt  to  clarify  certain  aspects  of  the  annual  and  seasonal  population 
variations,  as  well  as  to  provide  information  on  breeding.  Between  1966  and 
1979,  1 made  regular  counts  of  Little  Grebes,  Great  Grested  Grebes  and 
other  species  at  Ghew  \ alley  Lake,  Avon  (formerly  Somerset).  Counts  were 
made  by  circumnavigating  the  reservoir  sometimes  as  often  as  once  a week 
or  more,  for  the  purposes  of  this  paper,  I have  used  figures  obtained  in  the 
ten  years  1970-79.  This  is  a convenient  time  span  and,  by  1970,  any  teething 
problems  experienced  in  the  early  years  had  largely  been  rectified.  I also 
made  detailed  assessments  of  breeding  numbers  by  making  regular 
summer  brood  counts.  I found  that  the  most  accurate  method  of  doing  this 
was  by  plotting  the  broods  onto  maps.  Unfortunately,  1 did  not  begin 
mapping  until  1971,  so  breeding  figures  are  based  mainly  on  the  nine  years 
1971-79,  since  earlier  counts  may  be  somewhat  less  exhaustive  and  less 
accurate.  \\  here  gaps  occur  in  my  own  information,  I have  used  additional 
counts  published  in  the  annual  county  report  Somerset  Birds  and  the  Bristol 
Ornithological  Club’s  monthly  bulletin  Bird  News,  many  of  these  additional 
counts  being  made  by  A.  J.  Merritt.  I have  tried,  so  far  as  possible,  to  make 
comparisons  with  the  Great  Crested  Grebe,  which  is  much  more  numerous 
and  more  easily  observed  at  the  lake. 

The  Chew  counts  are  compared  with  a smaller  sample  from  the  island  of 
Anglesey,  Gwynedd.  During  August  1976  to  February  1977,  I was  engaged, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  RSPB,  in  surveying  birds  on  the  numerous  small 
lakes,  reservoirs  and  tidal  waters  on  the  island.  Although  covering  only  one 
autumn  and  winter,  the  Anglesey  figures  are  particularly  useful  as  they 
include  counts  from  saltwater  areas,  thereby  giving  a better  indication  of 
what  happens  to  the  Little  Grebes  outside  the  breeding  season, 
t Chew  Valley  Lake:  physical  and  biological  background 
Before  discussing  the  grebes,  it  is  important  to  understand  something  of  the 
lake  itself.  The  physical  and  chemical  aspects  of  Chew  Valley  hav  e been 
' studied  by  Wilson  et  al.  (1975a),  while  a biological  study  w as  undertaken  by 
the  same  authors  (W  ilson  et  al.  1975b).  The  following  details  are  based 
almost  exclusively  on  these  sources. 

Chew'  V alley  Lake  is  a shallow,  hard-water,  lowland  eutrophic  reservoir 
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of  the  impounded  valley  type.  It  is  the  largest  of  a group  of  four  reservoirs 
south  of  Bristol.  Together  with  Blagdon  Lake,  2.5km  to  the  west,  and 
Cheddar  Reservoir,  12km  to  the  southwest,  it  forms  one  of  the  most 
important  areas  of  freshwater  in  southern  England.  It  has  an  area  of 500  ha, 
a perimeter  of  15.4km  and  an  average  depth  of  4.3m.  The  banks  of  both 
Chew  and  Blagdon  are  almost  entirely  natural.  Despite  the  closeness  of 
Blagdon,  there  are  important  differences  between  the  two  lakes.  Chew  is  52 
years  younger,  more  than  twice  the  size,  more  exposed  to  wind  action  and 
shore  erosion,  more  turbid,  has  less  oxygen,  less  extensive  macrophyte 
vegetation,  a less  varied  littoral  fauna  and  more  plankton.  Particularly 
relevant  to  grebes,  Chew  has  roach  Rutilus  rutilus  and  perch  Perea  fluviatilis. 

One  of  the  most  important  aspects  of  the  lake  is  the  annual  fluctuations  in 
water  level.  The  levels  are  generally  at  their  highest  in  late  winter  and  early 
spring,  but  begin  to  fall  from  about  May  onwards,  the  rate  at  which  the 
water  falls  depending,  of  course,  on  the  weather  during  the  summer  and 
preceding  winter  and  the  amount  pumped  out.  In  warm,  dry  summers,  the 
levels  will  fall  rapidly,  curtailing  the  breeding  season  for  those  species 
which  nest  in  emergent  vegetation,  while  in  cool,  wet  summers  the  breeding 
season  is  prolonged  as  the  levels  remain  high  well  into  August  and  some- 
times even  September.  The  water  reaches  a minimum  usually  in  late 
autumn,  but  generally  rises  rapidly  in  winter  until  the  late  winter/early 
spring  maximum  is  again  reached.  Wilson  et  al.  (1975a)  recorded  an 
average  minimum  of  2.49m  below  top  level,  with  a maximum  reduction  of 
4.86m  in  November  1964  (similar  reductions  occurred  in  1973,  1975  and 
1976).  The  fluctuations  have  several  important  consequences.  Large 
exposures  of  the  littoral  zone  occur  with  only  a small  fall  in  the  level  and  the 
fluctuations  have  a profound  effect  on  the  littoral  biota,  rendering  the 
environment  unfit  for  many  aquatic  species.  A feature  of  both  Chew  and 
Blagdon  is  the  rich  community  of  semi-aquatic  plants  which  develops  on 
the  exposed  mud.  About  two-thirds  of  the  perimeter  of  Chew  contains 
emergent  vegetation  suitable  for  nesting  birds,  with  common  reeds 
Phragmites  australis,  willows  Salix  and  amphibious  bistort  Polygonum 
amphibium  widespread.  In  autumn,  low  water  levels  presumably  have  a 
concentrating  effect  on  the  shoals  of  fish  at  a time  when  the  maximum 
number  of  grebes  is  present. 

Wilson  et  al.  (1975a  & b)  described  a serious  increase  in  nutrients  and 
other  materials  in  the  outflow  waters  of  both  Chew  and  Blagdon  since  the 
mid  1960s.  This  increase  is  closely  linked  to  the  onset  of  deoxygenation  in 
their  bottom  waters,  which  apparently  occurred  for  the  first  time  at  Chew  in 
1968  and  at  Blagdon  in  1972.  The  two  lakes  now  rank  among  the  most 
eutrophic  in  Great  Britain  and,  for  a short  time  in  1972,  the  water  in  Chew 
became  virtually  anoxic  below  3.5  m before  a thunderstorm  had  the  effect  of 
reaerating  the  water.  Both  lakes  suffer  from  large  summer  blooms  of  algae, 
which,  at  Chew,  have  become  larger,  more  common  and  less  predictable 
since  1968.  In  particular,  there  have  been  large  late  summer  and  autumn 
growths  of  blue-green  algae  (principally  Microcystis).  At  Blagdon, 
worsening  conditions  resulted  in  an  exceptional  growth  of  Microcystis  in 
1972. 
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Both  lakes  are  maintained  artificially  as  trout  Salmo  fisheries.  Other  fish 
include  eels  Anguilla  anguilla,  sticklebacks  (Gasterosteidae)  and  gudgeon 
Gobio  gobio.  At  Chew,  roach  built  up  to  a peak  population  in  1964-65  and 
subsequently  suffered  a serious  decline,  due  probably  to  a heavy  infestation 
with  Lingula  inteslinalis  (Wilson  1971).  Sufficient  healthy  breeding  roach 
were  left  to  produce  very  large  shoals  of  fry  in  the  late  summer  and  autumn 
of  subsequent  years.  Since  the  early  1970s,  however,  perch  have  been 
colonising  the  lake,  and  shoals  of  perch  fry  appear  to  be  replacing  the  roach 
fry  in  autumn  (Wilson  et  al.  1975b).  The  presence  of  these  large  shoals 
provides  one  of  the  underlying  ornithological  differences  between  Chew 
and  Blagdon.  Since  about  1967,  a large  late  summer/early  autumn  moult 
gathering  of  Great  Crested  Grebes  has  become  a regular  feature  (400-500, 
though  up  to  660),  Cormorants  Phalacrocorax  carbo  (which  feed  on  larger 
fish)  have  become  numerous  in  winter  (60-80)  and  Goosanders  Alergus 
merganser  have  also  become  common  winter  visitors  (40-60).  In  contrast, 
Blagdon  generally  fails  to  produce  anything  but  minimal  numbers  of  these 
three  species.  Little  Grebes  also  gather  at  Chew  in  good  numbers  in  autumn 
(50-70,  though  sometimes  over  100)  and  occasionally  at  Blagdon, 
presumably  relying  more  on  fish  at  this  time  of  year  than  their  more  normal 
summer  diet  of  invertebrates. 

Breeding 
Annual  fluctuations 

Censuses  of  trilling  Little  Grebes  and  subsequent  counts  of  broods  indi- 
cated a summering  population  in  normal  years  of  13-27  pairs.  Trilling 
adults  were  censused  from  March  to  May,  but  this  was  not  a foolproof 
method  as  pairs  would  frequently  move  territory  as  falling  water  levels 
made  original  territories  unsuitable.  In  two  of  the  ten  years,  however,  1973 
and  1976,  the  water  failed  to  reach  its  normal  summer  level,  leaving  the 
normally  emergent  vegetation  high  and  dry.  In  these  years,  only  four  and 
eight  pairs  were  recorded  (with  four  broods  in  each),  whereas  Great 
Crested  Grebes  failed  to  breed  at  all.  The  few  successful  pairs  of  Littles 
managed  to  nest  on  three  small  pools  which  maintained  constant  levels. 
The  annual  brood  totals  are  shown  in  fig.  1.  They  varied  between  four  and 
28,  with  an  average  of  12.9.  In  good  years  at  least,  some  pairs  were  probably 
at  least  double-brooded.  Over  the  ten  years,  a total  of  129  Little  Grebe 
broods  compared  with  343  broods  of  Great  Crested,  the  latter  therefore 
outnumbering  the  former  by  22/y.  1 . 

At  Chew,  water  level  seems  to  be  the  main  factor  in  determining  whether 
a breeding  season  is  good,  bad  or  indifferent.  The  Little  Grebes  have  to 
gauge  their  nesting  between  the  emergence  of  suitable  vegetation  and  the 
falling  water  levels;  ideal  conditions,  therefore,  generally  do  not  occur  until 
mid  or  late  summer.  The  best  nesting  seasons  are  generally  in  cool,  wet 
summers.  In  such  years  (such  as  1971  and  1979),  water  levels  remain  high 
well  into  August,  allowing  the  grebes  enough  time  to  incubate  or  to  produce 
replacement  clutches  and  even  second  broods.  Thus,  in  1971,  when  the 
water  remained  high  well  into  September,  a record  28  broods  was  recorded. 
Conversely,  the  dry  years  of  1973  and  1976  have  already  been  noted  as 
being  particularly  bad. 
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Fig.  1.  Numbers  of  broods  of  Little  Grebes  Tachybaptus  rujicollis  (black)  and  maximum 
August-September  moult  counts  (stippled)  at  Chew  Valley  Lake,  Avon,  1970-79.  (1971  moult 
count  based  on  estimate:  high  water  levels  made  counting  difficult) 


Simmons  (1974)  noted  that  food  shortage  and  water  clarity  will  affect 
Great  Grested  Grebes.  In  1972,  no  young  Great  Chested  Grebes  were 
hatched,  despite  normal  water  levels,  and  several  adults  were  found  dead 
during  the  summer.  A food  shortage  would  seem  to  be  the  best  explanation, 
presumably  related  to  the  severe  deoxygenation  experienced  in  that  year, 
and  Simmons  (1974)  noted  1972  as  being  particularly  poor  for  roach.  Little 
Grebes,  however,  appeared  to  be  relatively  unaffected,  presumably  because 
they  could  rely  more  on  insects  and  larvae  during  the  breeding  season 
(BWP),  though  moulting  numbers  later  were  well  below'  normal  (fig.  1), 
reinforcing  the  belief  that  there  is  then  a greater  dependence  on  fish. 

Breeding  numbers  of  Great  Crested  Grebes  at  Chew  also  vary  con- 
siderably, having  good  years,  such  as  1970  (about  74  broods),  1974  (69 
broods)  and  1979  (49  broods),  and  very  poor  years,  such  as  1972,  1973  and 
1976  (no  broods).  In  other  years,  such  as  1977,  conditions  may  be  ideal 
early  in  the  year,  but,  with  very  rapidly  falling  water  levels,  grebes  that  wait 
too  long  may  be  caught  out.  In  that  year,  33  broods  of  Great  Cresteds  was 
below  average,  while  only  four  broods  of  Littles  were  recorded.  In  such 
years,  as  a last  attempt  to  produce  young,  grebes  will,  towards  the  end  of  the 
season,  sometimes  nest  in  ridiculously  open  and  vulnerable  situations. 

Timing  oj  the  breeding  season 

The  problems  of  censusing  broods  are  many.  Very  young  Little  Grebes,  in 
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particular,  are  difficult  to  locate,  as  they  stay  in  the  nest  for  the  first  week 
and  the  parents  carry  them  on  their  backs  until  they  are  about  12  days  old 
(B\\ P).  Adults  also  build  auxiliary  brood  platforms,  and  the  species  is 
naturally  secretive  anyway.  It  is  difficult,  therefore,  to  gauge  the 
approximate  hatching  dates.  In  an  attempt  to  overcome  this,  each  new 
brood  which  I located  w'as  categorised  as  either  ‘small’,  ‘medium’  or  "large’. 
Small  young  were  judged  to  be  younger  than  two  weeks,  ‘medium’  two  to 
four  weeks,  and  "large’  over  four  weeks.  Thus,  approximate  hatching  dates 
could  be  estimated.  Such  a method  may  be  crude,  but  the  resulting  graph 
(fig.  2)  gives  a clear  indication  of  the  main  hatching  time  in  half-monthly 
periods. 

50  -| 


f ig.  2.  Estimated  hatching  dates  of  broods  of  Little  G robes  Tachybaptus  mficoltis  in  half-monthK 

periods,  Chew  Valiev  Lake,  Avon,  1971-79 


At  Chew,  late-summer  hatching  is  obviously  normal.  Few  broods  appear 
before  the  end  of  June,  the  largest  number  appearing  during  the  second  half 
of  July  and  the  first  half  of  August.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  eight  broods 
were  judged  to  have  hatched  in  September  (the  latest  being  two  ‘small’ 
broods  discovered  on  30th  September  1979). 

For  comparison,  a plot  of  approximate  hatching  dates  of  Great  Crested 
Grebe  shows  a basically  similar  if  somewhat  more  protracted  season  (fig. 
3).  Broods  before  the  middle  of  May  are  rare  and  most  seem  to  hatch  in  late 
June  to  early  August,  with  a large  peak,  as  with  the  Little  Grebe,  at  the  end 
of  July.  Early  summer  weather  may  be  influential  in  the  timing.  Some 
seasons,  such  as  1974  and  1975,  are  early  (these  producing  the  smaller  peak 
in  the  second  half  of  June),  while  cool  wet  summers  such  as  1971.  1978  and 
1 979  are  later. 

I he  Chew  breeding  season  is  obviously  rather  late,  illustrated  by  the  fact 
that,  in  most  years,  migrant  juveniles  from  outside  the  area  arrive  at  the 
lake  in  early  July.  Most  appear  from  6th-8th  onwards,  though,  in  1972.  one 
was  seen  as  early  as  28th  June.  They  gradually  increase  during  the  month, 
with  a maximum  of  12  seen  in  late  July  1971,  these  birds  attaching  them- 
selves to  the  flocks  of  moulting  adults.  On  9th  August  1980,  one  was 
actually  seen  displaying  (head  shaking)  to  an  adult!  These  individuals  have 
obviously  hatched  early  in  the  year  (at  least  as  early  as  April)  and 
presumably  dispersed  soon  after  fledging.  They  appear  at  Chew,  therefore, 
when  local  birds  are  still  incubating  or  tending  small  young. 
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Fig.  3.  Estimated  hatching  dates  of  broods  of  Great  Crested  Grebes  Podiceps  cristatus,  in 
half-monthly  periods,  Chew  Valley  Lake,  Avon,  1971-79 
Simmons  (1974)  made  a lengthy  study  of  the  adaptations  in  the  repro- 
ductive biology'  of  the  Great  Crested  Grebe,  and  this  was  fortunately  based 
largely  on  observations  made  at  Chew.  Presumably  many  of  the  factors 
affecting  this  species  will  also  affect  the  Little  Grebe,  especially  since  it 
appears  from  casual  observations  that  Chew  Little  Grebes  feed  larger 
young  mainly  on  fish  fry,  to  a much  greater  extent  than  is  indicated  in  B WP. 
He  described  the  Great  Crested  Grebe  as  an  opportunistic  nester  and,  in 
England,  the  breeding  season  is  extremely  protracted,  normally  lasting 
seven  to  eight  months.  The  exact  time  of  breeding  often  shows  considerable 
variation,  not  only  from  year  to  year  and  from  water  to  water,  but  even 
among  different  pairs  living  on  the  same  lake.  Simmons  considered  that  the 
availability  of  cover  for  safe  nesting  appears  to  be  of  prime  importance  in 
determining  the  Great  Crested  Grebe’s  timetable;  but  the  start  of  egg- 
laying  is  also  influenced  by  other  local  factors,  such  as  water  level  and 
weather.  Simmons  noted  that  most  broods  originating  from  the  main 
reedbed  at  Chew  did  not  appear  on  the  main  lake  until  July  or  August 
(thereby  fitting  in  well  with  my  observations).  He  considered  prey  size  to  be 
an  influential  factor.  Because  the  adults  at  Chew  relied  on  fish  less  than 
7.5cm  long,  they  correspondingly  had  to  spend  much  more  time  on  average 
in  fishing  than  grebes  elsewhere  which  feed  on  larger  fish.  Breeding  was 
therefore  probably  delayed  until  the  days  were  long  enough  to  give  more 
time  for  feeding.  It  seems  obvious,  however,  that,  at  Chew,  both  Little  and 
Great  Crested  Grebes  must  gauge  their  breeding  cycles  to  correspond  with 
(a)  the  appearance  of  the  large  shoals  of  roach  and/or  perch  fry  in  late 
summer,  and  (b)  the  luxuriant  midsummer  growth  of  emergent  vegetation, 
which  reaches  its  ideal  suitability  when  there  is  a small  reduction  in  the 
water  level.  In  ‘normal’  years,  conditions  at  Chew  are  ideal,  but  reduced 
success  will  result  if  the  finely  balanced  conditions  are  upset  in  any  way. 
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Brood  sizes 

As  already  noted,  Little  Grebe  broods,  particularly  young  ones,  are  difficult 
to  census.  Most  are  either  'medium’  or  'large’  in  size  when  first  seen.  Any 
attempt  at  analysing  brood  sizes  is  therefore  Iraught  with  difficulties.  With 
Great  C. rested  Grebes,  broods  ol  two  or  more  are  regularly  divided  into  two 
sub-groups,  with  each  parent  feeding  its  own  'in-chick(s)’  (Simmons  1974). 
Little  Grebe  families  may  also  subdivide,  but  the  extent  of  full  subdivisions 
is  uncertain  ( BliP ).  Subdivision  of  broods  causes  difficulties  when 
censusing,  as  (a)  the  total  number  of  broods  may  be  overestimated  and  (b) 
the  number  of  young  in  a brood  may  be  underestimated. 

I he  average  brood  sizes  at  Chew  during  1971-79  must,  therefore,  be 
treated  with  caution,  but  nevertheless  the  figures  are  useful  indicators. 
They  are  obviously  more  representative  of  productivity  than  of  numbers  of 
young  actually  produced  at  hatching,  assuming  that  greatest  mortality 
occurs  in  the  early  days  when  chicks  are  presumably  more  susceptible  to 
inclement  weather  and  possibly  to  predation.  Broods  of  one  or  two  are  most 
frequent  for  both  species  and  broods  of  four  or  more  are  comparatively  rare 
(table  1).  Over  the  nine-year  period,  the  average  size  of  1 16  Little  Grebe 
broods  was  1.76,  which  is  very  similar  to  the  corresponding  figure  of  1.73 
obtained  for  269  broods  of  Great  Crested  Grebes.  Corresponding  figures 
obtained  on  various  small  lakes  and  reservoirs  on  Anglesey  in  August  1976 
were  1 .68  for  Little  Grebe  ( 19  broods)  and  1 .58  for  Great  Crested  Grebe  (12 
broods),  though  it  should  be  noted  that  the  summer  of  1976  was  excep- 
tionally hot,  so  these  figures  may  not  be  completely  representative.  The 
Chew  and  Anglesey  Great  Crested  Grebe  figures  tie  in  very  well,  therefore, 
with  a lengthy  series  quoted  for  both  Britain  and  Europe  by  Simmons 
(1974)  and  also  the  series  in  BWP.  The  Little  Grebe  figures  also  correspond 
well  with  those  noted  in  BWP , which  quoted  mean  brood  size  at  hatching  as 
4.6  (seven  broods)  and  at  fledging  as  1.8  (31  broods),  indicating  a 40% 
survival  rate. 

Table  1.  Distribution  (%)  of  brood  sizes  of  Little  Grebes  Tachybaptus  ruftcollis  and  Great 
Crested  Grebes  Podiceps  crislatus  at  Chew  Valley  Lake,  Avon,  1971-79 

Brood  sizes: 

1 2 3 4 5 


Little  Grebe  (116  broods)  47.4%  32.8%  17.2%  1.7%  0.9% 

Great  Crested  Grebe  (269  broods)  41.6%  45.4%  11.1%  1.9%  0 

Seasonal  fluctuations 

Winter,  spring  and  summer 

Fig.  4 shows  the  average  maximum  monthly  counts  of  Little  Grebes  during 
1970-79.  Owing  to  the  difficulties  of  counting  grebes  in  summer,  figures  for 
April  to  August  inclusive  are  based  mainly  on  estimates  of  numbers  of 
breeding  pairs  plus  the  number  of  young  recorded  as  they  appear.  The 
accuracy  of  this  method  is  confirmed  by  the  September  figure,  which,  based 
entirely  on  actual  counts,  is  remarkably  similar  to  the  calculated  figures  for 
the  previous  two  months. 

At  Chew,  the  Little  Grebe  is  almost  exclusively  a summer  visitor  (fig.  4). 
Winter  numbers  are  somewhat  variable,  with  usually  fewer  than  five,  but 
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Fig.  4.  Average  maximum  monthly  counts  of  Little  Grebes  Tachybaplus  nijicollis  at  C Ihew  Valley- 
Lake,  Avon,  1970-79.  (Figures  for  April-August  based  largely  on  calculations  of  numbers  of 

breeding  pairs  plus  young) 


only  one  to  three  are  generally  present  in  January  or  February,  representing 
a vestigial  wintering  population.  The  average  February  maximum  is  only 
13%  of  the  average  August  peak,  but,  in  some  years,  such  as  1979,  the 
February  total  may  be  as  little  as  2%  of  the  previous  autumn’s  maximum. 
There  is,  however,  a tendency  for  higher  numbers  to  occur  following  a good 
breeding  season,  as  in  1972,  when  up  to  33  remained  into  January  following 
the  excellent  summer  of  1971  when  67  young  were  recorded.  Even  in  that 
year,  however,  numbers  fell  to  only  four  in  mid  February.  Great  Crested 
Grebes  show  a similar  decline  in  mid  winter  (fig.  5),  with  a February 
average  of  only  80,  though  in  some  winters  very  few  may  be  present,  as  in 
1977/78,  when  numbers  fell  to  only  five  on  26th  January,  and  in  1978/79, 
when  there  were  only  three  on  28th  January  (0.7%  of  the  previous  autumn 
maximum);  this  recent  trend  towards  very  low  late-winter  numbers  con- 
tinued in  1979/80  and  1980/81.  As  with  the  Little  Grebe,  winter  numbers 
vary  and,  following  a good  breeding  season,  higher  numbers  may  remain. 
For  example,  the  two  highest  February  counts  (226  in  1971  and  119  in 
1975)  followed  exceptional  breeding  years. 

A few  Little  Grebes  usually  begin  to  arrive  in  territory  in  February, 
though  appreciable  numbers  do  not  begin  to  appear  until  the  beginning  or 
the  middle  of  March;  in  1971  (the  good  breeding  year),  however,  14  were 
present  by  15th  February.  The  breeding  adults  are  gradually  augmented 
during  the  summer  as  the  young  appear,  with  highest  numbers  considered 
to  be  present  at  the  end  of  the  summer,  from  July  to  September. 


The  autumn  moult 

Great  Crested  Grebes  undertake  a large  late  summer/early  autumn  moult 
migration  to  Chew,  with  a September  average  maximum  of  424  (fig.  5), 
though  up  to  655  were  recorded  in  1970,  following  the  excellent  breeding 
season.  Numbers  build  up  during  July  and  fall  rapidly  from  November 
through  December  to  the  February  minimum  (see  Simmons  1962,  Vini- 
combe  1976).  Little  Grebes  also  gather  to  moult  at  the  lake  following 
breeding,  but,  unlike  the  Great  Cresteds,  there  is  no  evidence  for  an 
appreciable  inllux  from  outside  the  area.  As  already  noted,  post-breeding 
counts  are  generally  similar  to  estimates  of  adults  and  young  at  the  end  of 
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the  breeding  season.  Maximum  numbers  of  both  species  correspond, 
therefore,  with  the  occurrence  in  late  summer  and  autumn  of  the  large 
shoals  of  roach  and  perch  fry. 

Little  Grebes,  like  other  grebes,  shed  their  flight  feathers  simultaneously, 
but  there  is  much  variation  in  timing  of  moult,  dependent  on  the  end  of  the 
breeding  cycle.  \\  ing  feathers  are  moulted  between  July  and  October,  with 
the  main  period  being  August  to  September;  they  are  flightless  for  three  to 
four  weeks  (Bl\P).  In  normal  years,  moulting  numbers  at  Chew  reach 
50-70  (fig.  1 ),  though  larger  numbers  have  occasionally  been  recorded  (e.g. 
147  on  20th  September  1959,  103  on  5th  October  1969,  94  on  16th  Sept- 
ember 1978,  and  125  on  17th  August  1980).  In  the  last  year  at  least,  these 
high  counts  were  related  to  exceptionally  good  breeding  success.  Numbers 
then  usually  show  a fairly  steep  but  gradual  decline  from  late  September 
through  to  December  or  January,  when  only  the  vestigial  winter  population 
remains  (fig.  4). 

Peak  autumn  counts  are  generally  in  September,  when  Little  Grebes 
become  readily  visible  as  the  water  falls  below  the  level  of  the  emergent 
vegetation.  At  this  time,  they  are  easily  counted  as  they  gather  into  small 
flotillas,  with  much  contact  calling.  In  some  years,  however,  appreciable 
autumn  numbers  fail  to  develop.  In  1973  and  1976,  for  example,  following 
the  low  water  levels  and  poor  breeding  success,  September  maxima  were 
only  eight  and  1 1 respectively.  The  unusual  events  of  1972  have  already 
been  noted  and,  in  that  year,  the  maximum  September  count  was  15,  but 
they  gathered  at  Blagdon  Lake,  where  up  to  74  were  counted.  Similarly,  the 
Great  Crested  Grebe  moult  concentration  reached  only  205,  while  Tufted 
Ducks  Aythya  Juligula,  which  normally  also  moult  at  Chew,  gathered  at 
Blagdon,  where  there  was  a record  835  in  August.  These  high  counts  at 
Blagdon  occurred  despite  severe  deoxygenation  and  a large  bloom  of  blue- 
green  algae,  but  it  seems  that  conditions  at  Chew  were  even  worse.  It  does 
seem  possible,  however,  that  some  Chew  Little  Grebes  may  regularly  moult 
at  Blagdon,  where  moult  counts  sometimes  exceed  possible  breeding  numbers 
(three  to  nine  pairs),  especially  during  1973-75.  The  richer  variety  and 
abundance  of  the  littoral  fauna  may  be  the  reason  for  this,  moulting  Little 
Grebes  at  Blagdon  perhaps  placing  less  reliance  on  fish  than  those  at  Chew. 
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Fig.  5.  Average  maximum  monthly  counts  of  Great  Crested  Grebes  Podiceps  cristalus  at  Chew 

Valley  Lake,  Avon,  1970-79 
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Population  variations  on  Anglesey 

Anglesey  is  a suitable  area  for  studying  fluctuations  ofwaterbirds  as  it  is  to 
some  extent  isolated,  adjacent  mainland  Wales  being  high  and  mountain- 
ous. Little  Grebes  are  quite  common  on  the  numerous  lakes  and  reservoirs 
of  Anglesey,  but  they  are  absent  from  much  of  the  adjacent  Lleyn  Peninsula 
and  northwest  Gwynedd  (Hope  Jones  & Dare  1976).  I recorded  Little 
Grebes  on  16  Anglesey  lakes  between  August  1976  and  February  1977,  with 
breeding  proved  at  ten.  They  were  present  on  many  w'aters  too  small  for 
Great  Crested  Grebes,  which  were  recorded  on  nine. 

Total  monthly  numbers  on  Anglesey  are  summarised  in  fig.  6.  The 
highest  numbers  (at  least  85)  were  found  in  August  and  September,  when 
some  gathered  to  moult  on  the  two  large  reservoirs,  Llyn  Alaw  (up  to  29) 
and  Cefni  Reservoir  (up  to  23).  Total  numbers  fell  in  October,  when  there 
was  a build-up  on  salt  and  brackish  water,  reaching  a maximum  of  22  in 
November.  The  main  localities  were  the  Cefni  Estuary  (up  to  six)  and  the 
Inland  Sea  (up  to  16).  Saltwater  numbers  then  declined  to  12  in  December, 
nine  in  January  and  seven  in  February.  The  late  autumn/early  winter 
build-up  on  saltwater  presumably  represents  a local  movement  from 
freshwater,  but  it  is  not  known  to  what  extent  it  might  represent  a more 
general  passage  through  the  area.  Whatever  the  answer,  most  birds  moved 
on  during  the  winter. 

As  at  Chew,  total  numbers  reached  a low  point  early  in  the  New'  Year, 
with  only  35  recorded  in  January,  41.2%  of  the  estimated  August  total, 
somewhat  higher  than  the  corresponding  figure  of  13%  for  Chew.  The 
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Fig.  6.  Numbers  of  Little  Grebes  Tachybaplus  ruficollis  on  Anglesey,  Gwynedd,  August  1976  to 
February  1977  (freshwater,  black;  salt/brackish  water,  stippled) 
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majority  of  Little  Grebes,  therefore,  left  Anglesey  in  midwinter,  with  only  a 
few  (10.6%  of  the  August  total)  on  saltwater  in  January.  Numbers  began  to 
recover  in  February,  when  the  first  trilling  was  heard  on  several  waters  from 
which  Little  Grebes  had  been  absent  during  the  winter. 

Discussion 

These  two  sets  of  data  clearly  show  that  the  Little  Grebe  can  basically  be 
regarded  as  a partial  migrant  and  a summer  visitor  to  the  areas  discussed. 
This  is  perhaps  surprising,  as  both  areas  are  close  to  the  western  seaboard 
and  so  are  relatively  mild.  Presumably,  the  grebes  leave  their  summer 
haunts  in  response  to  (a)  a decrease  in  food  supply  and  (b)  possible 
freezing,  though  it  is  difficult  to  suggest  which  may  be  the  more  important. 
At  Ghew,  by  midwinter,  the  fry  will  have  declined  in  abundance  and  grown 
too  large  to  be  exploited  successfully  by  the  grebes.  Also,  the  fish  are  much 
less  concentrated,  with  the  high  late-winter  water  levels,  and  feeding 
efFiciency  may  be  further  reduced  by  increased  winter  turbidity.  Severe 
freezing  at  Ghew  is  rare,  as  only  in  the  1978/79  winter  was  it  prolonged. 
With  the  unpredictability  of  British  winters,  however,  Little  Grebes  may 
have  an  inherent  unwillingness  to  remain  on  their  breeding  areas  and  risk 
the  possibility  of  freezing. 

Where  then  do  Little  Grebes  go  in  winter?  It  seems  likely  that  some  at 
least  move  on  to  rivers  and  streams  which  are  less  susceptible  to  freezing.  It 
is  difficult,  however,  to  obtain  any  impression  of  numbers  on  rivers  in 
winter.  In  Avon,  few  are  generally  reported,  though  small  numbers  do 
occur  along  the  River  Avon  itself.  Other  reservoirs  in  the  area  hold  vestigial 
populations  similar  to,  or  even  smaller  than,  those  at  Chew.  As  on 
Anglesey,  it  is  clear  that  most  leave  the  area  completely. 
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Perhaps  the  most  obvious  explanation  would  be  a move  to  salt  or 
brackish  areas  along  the  south  coast  of  England.  Despite  small  wintering 
numbers,  however,  a move  to  the  coast  was  not  the  main  solution  to  the 
winter  exodus  on  Anglesey,  although  nearby  English  south  coast  counties 
do  record  a winter  inllux.  In  Cornwall,  for  example,  reference  to  the 
1970-79  annual  reports  indicated  about  nine  areas  which  have,  at  times, 
held  ten  to  20  wintering  Little  Grebes.  Smaller  numbers  are  widespread;  in 
1974,  for  example,  they  were  recorded  at  20  localities  in  the  county  in 
winter.  Moore  ( 1969)  stated  that  the  Little  Grebe  is  a fairly  common  winter 
visitor  to  all  the  estuaries  in  Devon,  but  it  is  scarce  as  a breeding  bird  owing 
to  a shortage  of  habitat.  Reference  to  the  1970-78  annual  reports  indicated 
about  12  areas  recording  maxima  often  to  25,  and  consistently  higher 
numbers  were  noted  on  the  Kingsbridge  Estuary:  up  to  30-40,  with  70  on 
2nd  January  1972.  In  January  1949,  as  many  as  100  were  present  on  the 
Yealm.  In  Dorset,  Boys  (1973)  noted  that  winter  concentrations  often  or 
more  are  frequent,  and  reference  to  a selection  of  recent  annual  reports 
indicated  three  main  coastal  areas,  each  holding  perhaps  20-40 
(occasionally  up  to  50).  Ehe  East  Eleet  is  the  most  important  area,  though 
217  farther  west  near  Abbotsbury  on  16th  December  1961  was  very 
exceptional.  Cohen  & Taverner  (1972)  noted  a marked  movement  to 
coastal  waters  outside  the  breeding  season  in  Hampshire,  and  a 
selection  of  recent  annual  reports  showed  that  the  Little  Grebe  is  a 
numerous  winter  visitor,  with  about  a dozen  areas  holding,  at  various 
times,  maxima  often  to  40.  Two  areas  consistently  hold  higher  numbers: 
the  Eling/Redbridge  area,  Southampton  (sometimes  40-50),  and  the 
River  Medina,  Isle  of  Wight  (up  to  65  in  January  1972).  The  Hamp- 
shire rivers  also  hold  good  winter  numbers,  several  hundred  probably 
remaining  on  the  100km  of  the  Test  system,  where  150  pairs  have  been 
estimated  in  the  breeding  season  (Cohen  & Taverner  1972).  Coastal 
gatherings  in  Hampshire  apparently  disperse  in  March  and  April,  and, 
although  the  first  may  arrive  in  July  or  August,  the  real  build-up  begins  in 
September.  It  was  interesting  to  note  that,  in  1973,  wintering  numbers 
reached  a peak  in  October/November,  with  numbers  dropping  off  later  in 
the  winter,  perhaps  indicating  onward  movement  (cf.  the  Anglesey 
figures). 

It  seems  obvious,  therefore,  that  many  British  Little  Grebes  winter  along 
the  south  coast,  but,  assuming  that  a winter  freshwater  exodus  is  typical, 
are  the  numbers  recorded  here  in  winter  sufficient  to  account  for  the  large 
number  presumably  leaving  the  breeding  waters?  It  seems  likely  that  at 
least  some  British  Little  Grebes  move  even  farther  afield  and  winter  on  the 
Continent.  It  is,  therefore,  relevant  to  note  that  BIVP  records  individuals 
ringed  in  England  in  September  to  November  and  recovered  in  France  in 
December  and  March,  but  did  not  consider  them  to  lit  into  the  ‘normal’ 
pattern  as  suggested  by  other  recoveries.  Only  more  extensive  ringing, 
although  difficult,  would  confirm  possible  movements  into  France,  or 
conceivably  even  beyond.  1 1 also  seems  possible  that  some  (such  as  those  on 
Anglesey)  may  move  west  into  Ireland. 

As  a final  point,  it  may  be  relevant  to  note  that  I have  gained  the  rather 
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subjective  impression  that  the  movement  ol  grebes,  and  other  waterbirds 
such  as  Coots  bulica  atra,  is  strongly  linked  to  the  phases  of  the  moon, 
greatest  activity  occurring  during  the  waxing  moon,  nearing  full,  par- 
ticularly on  clear,  calm  nights.  It  seems  that  the  birds  need  moon-lit  nights, 
not  only  for  orientation,  but  also  to  enable  the  location  of  waters  reflecting 
in  the  moonlight  below. 
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Summary 

I he  breeding  and  seasonal  fluctuations  of  Little  Grebes  Tachybaplus  rujicollis  are  discussed, 
based  on  counts  made  during  1970-79  at  Chew  Valley  Lake,  Avon,  augmented  by  counts  made 
during  the  winter  of  1970/77  on  Anglesey,  Gwynedd.  W herever  possible,  the  information  is 
compared  with  corresponding  details  for  Great  Crested  Grebes  Podiceps  crislatus.  Annual 
fluctuations  in  breeding  numbers  are  related  to  a large  extent  to  water  level.  The  breeding 
season  for  both  species  is  protracted,  but  most  broods  hatch  in  late  summer,  late  July/early 
August  for  Little  and  late  June  to  early  August  for  Great  Crested,  both  with  a pronounced  peak 
in  the  second  half  of  July.  Most  broods  were  of  one  or  two  young,  with  an  average  at  Chew  of 
1 .76  for  Little  and  1 .73  for  Great  Crested. 

At  Chew,  the  Little  Grebe  is  mainly  a summer  visitor,  with  only  a small,  vestigial  winter 
population.  Breeding  Little  Grebes  arrixe  mainly  from  mid  March,  and  the  largest  numbers 
occur  in  July,  August  and  September,  with  the  addition  of  the  summer’s  young.  They  remain 
to  moult,  mainly  during  August  and  September,  when  they  become  readily  visible  on  the  lake, 
but  there  is  no  evidence  lor  an  appreciable  outside  influx,  unlike  the  Great  Crested  Grebe. 
Numbers  rapidly  decline  to  reach  a January/February  low. 

Corresponding  figures  from  Anglesey  tie  in  well  with  those  from  Chew,  though  pro- 
portionally more  (41%  compared  with  13%)  remain  in  midwinter.  Some  moved  onto  salt  or 
brackish  water  in  October,  with  a peak  in  November,  but  these  too  largely  moxed  on  by 
midwinter. 

Possible  wintering  areas  are  discussed.  It  is  thought  likely  that  some  may  move  onto  rivers 
and  streams,  and  many  to  the  south  coast,  but  it  is  also  suggested  that  some  at  least  max  move 
farther  alield  and  winter  on  the  Continent. 
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The  number  of  entries  for  this  year’s  competition  remained  at  a high  level 
(128  transparencies  by  50  photographers)  and  the  general  standard 
was  exceptionally  good  and  seems  to  improve  each  year:  there  were  almost 
no  dud  entries  this  time.  The  judges  found  it  hard  to  select  a short  list  from  a 
final  2 1 and  even  more  difficult  to  put  the  last  eight  into  sequence.  This  was 
compounded  by  the  competition’s  requirements  for  judging  of  the  photo- 
graphs not  only  on  technical  excellence,  but  also  on  originality  and 
scientific  interest,  and  aesthetic  appeal  and  artistic  composition. 

The  final  placings  were: 


1st 

King  Eider  Somateria  spedabilis  with  Eiders  S.  mollissima 

Dennis  Coutts 

2nd= 

Flock  of  Brent  Geese  Branta  bemicla 

Dr  M.  R.  Hill 

2nd  — 

Two  female  Hen  Harriers  Circus  cyaneus  at  nest 

Nick  Picozzi 

4th 

Green  Woodpecker  Picus  viridis  sunbathing 

A.  T.  Moffett 

5th 

Redshanks  Tringa  totanus  mating 

Oene  Moedt 

6 th = 

Snipes  Gallinago  gallinago  at  nest 

Dr  Edmund  Fellowes 

6 th — 

Wren  Troglodytes  troglodytes  sunbathing 

A.  T.  Moffett 

6th- 

Fieldfare  Turdus  pilaris  in  snow 

Roger  Wilmshurst 

The  other  short-listed  photographs  were:  Cormorant  Phalacrocorax  carbo  (Dr  Edmund 
Fellowes),  American  Bittern  Botaurus  lentiginosus  (Mike  Thurner),  Ptarmigan  Lagopus mutus  (R. 
Tidman),  Red-legged  Partridge  Alectoris  ruja  (D.  Hughes),  Water  Rail  Rallus  aquaticus  (Barry 
Walker),  Black-tailed  Godwit  Limosa  limosa  (Philip  Perry),  Greenshanks  Tringa  nebularia 
(Dennis  Green),  Puffin  Fratercula  ardica  (Gordon  Langsbury),  Bee-eater  Merops  apiaster  (Jean- 
Philippe  Siblet),  Song  Thrush  Tiirdus  philomelos  (P.  R.  Clarke),  Jay  Garrulus  glandarius  (J . 
Russell),  Choughs  Pyrrhocorax  pyrrhocorax  (M.  B.  Withers)  and  Hawfinches  Coccothraustes 
coccothraustes  (R.  J.  C.  Blewitt). 
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Bird  Photograph  of  the  Year 

I he  top  five  photographs  are  shown  in  plates  65-69. 

Dennis  Coutts  s winning  photograph  (plate  65)  is  quite  outstanding:  by 
any  standards,  it  is  a delightful  group  of  birds,  the  identical  plumage  of  the 
drake  Liders  providing  a repetitive  pattern  contrasting  with  the  dull  ducks 
and  the  immature  drake,  the  tight  flock  neatly  framed,  with  the  drake  King 
Lider,  with  his  grey  head  and  brilliant  orange  bill,  forming  the  jewel  in  the 
centre.  A truly  superb  picture,  set  off  by  the  green  patterns  in  the  water. 
1 his  group  was  photographed  from  a pilot  launch  in  Sullom  Voe,  Shetland, 
during  a photographic  expedition  to  show  the  operation  of  pilot  boats  and 
tugs  controlling  tanker  movements  at  Sullom  Voe  oil  terminal. 

I he  next  two  photographs  we  could  not  separate  and  have  placed  joint 
second.  I hey  are  very  different.  Geese  are  often  photographed  in  flight,  but 
we  rarely  see  a shot  such  as  that  produced  by  Dr  M.  R.  Hill.  These  Brent 
Geese  (plate  66)  are  coming  in  to  land  in  surprising  numbers  (usually  they 
are  photographed  taking  ofl,  disturbed  by  the  photographer),  the  skeins  of 
sharply  focused  birds  making  a delightful  pattern  of  crescents  in  the  skv. 
Many  birders  will  recognise  the  background,  which  shows  the  habitat  well. 

I he  other  second-placed  photograph,  Nick  Picozzi’s  shot  of  two  female 
Hen  Harriers  attending  the  same  nest  (plate  67),  must  surely  be  unique, 
and  he  has  made  the  most  of  his  opportunity.  The  ‘gardening’  is  restrained, 
just  enough  to  reveal  the  nest,  at  the  same  time  nicely  framing  the  main 
subjects,  which  are  in  sharp  focus  and  epitomise  the  co-operation  that  must 
have  existed  between  the  two  birds.  Nick  Picozzi  heard  about  this  nest 
and — as  he  says,  ‘suspending  disbelief — checked  on  the  report.  The  birds’ 
own  chicks  hatched  (four  of  ten  eggs  from  the  two  hens),  but  died,  as  they 
were  very  light.  He  fostered-in  two  chicks,  however,  which  were  then  fed 
and  brooded  by  both  hens,  with  one  (the  older  of  the  two)  also  hunting;  the 


65.  bird  photograph  of  the  year,  1981.  Male  King  Eider  Somateria  spectabilis  with  Eiders  S.  moUissima. 
Shetland.  March  1981  ( Dennis  Coutts).  Olympus  OM2n  with  500mm  (8  Tamron  lens;  Ektachrome  200 
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66.  Brent  Geese  Branla  bernicla  flighting  in  to  Cley  Marshes,  Norfolk,  March  1981  (At.  R.  Hill).  Canon 
AEI  with  Canon  135mm  lens;  1/500  at  13.5;  Kodachrome  64 


67.  T wo  female  Hen  Harriers  Circus  cyaneus  at  nest,  Orkney,  July  1981  (N.  Picozzi )■  Nikon  FE  camera 
with  135  mm  Nikkor  lens;  1/125  at  E4/5.6;  Kodachrome  64 


adult  male  only  rarely  attended  the  nest.  In  due  course,  both  chicks  fledged. 

A.  T.  Moffett  is  to  be  congratulated  on  gaining  both  fourth  place  and  an 
equal  sixth  place.  His  wonderful  photograph  of  a Green  Woodpecker 
sunbathing  (plate  68),  shows  the  bird,  as  so  often  is  the  case  when  so 
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68.  Juvenile  Green  Woodpecker  Picus  viridis  sunbathing.  West  Midlands,  summer  1981  (.4.  T.  Moffett ) 
Olympus  OM 1 with  300mm  Zuiko  lens;  Kodachrome  64 
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Bird  Photograph  oj  the  Year 


69.  Redshanks  Tringa  totanus  mating,  Netherlands,  April  1981  ( Oene  Aloedt).  Nikon  FE  with  400mm 
15.6  IF  ED  Nikkor  plus  X 1 .4  Nikkor  converter;  Ektachrome  200 

occupied,  panting  with  its  bill  slightly  open.  We  were  impressed  not  only  by 
the  good  composition,  but  also  by  the  planning  that  must  have  been 
necessary  to  obtain  both  this  picture  and  the  companion  one,  of  a juvenile 
Wren  also  sunbathing;  neither  species  is  often  photographed  when  engaged 
in  this  behaviour.  In  fact,  A.  T.  Moffett  spent  over  a year  concentrating  on 
photographing  Green  Woodpeckers,  the  shots  of  which  he  is  most  proud 
being  those  of  the  juvenile  sunbathing. 

Forward  planning  also  went  into  Oene  Moedt’s  dramatic  picture  of  the 
mating  Redshanks  (plate  69).  Full  of  life,  all  in  sharp  focus,  the  white 
underwing  of  the  male  shown  to  perfection,  this  is  another  photograph 
where  the  shutter  was  pressed  at  exactly  the  right  moment  in  what  is 
usually  only  a brief  encounter.  Oene  Moedt  used  a purpose-built  hide  on 
the  muddy  border  of  a 3 m-wide  ditch  about  50cm  below  the  level  of  the 
grass,  so  that  waders  haunting  the  meadows  could  be  photographed  at 
eye-level. 

We  were  delighted  by  the  entries  for  this  year’s  competition,  particularly 
by  their  very  high  standard,  which  made  the  judging  so  difficult.  So,  if  you 
were  a ‘near  miss’  this  year,  or  indeed  did  not  receive  a mention,  do  not  be 
discouraged,  but  get  out  into  the  field  and  photograph  your  entry  for  next 
year’s  ‘Bird  Photograph  of  the  Year’  competition! 

Eric  Hosking,  R.  J.  Chandler  and  J.  T.  R.  Sharrock 


Points  of  view 

Opinions  expressed  are  not  necessarily  those  of  ‘ British  Birds  ’ 

1.  County  bird  reports:  what  use  are  they? 

Most  birdwatchers,  including  myself,  dutifully  submit  records  to  the 
county  report  editors  every  year.  Why  do  we  do  it?  W ell,  it  is  satisfying 
to  see  one’s  personal  observations  appearing  in  print,  especially  when  one’s 
initials  are  put  alongside  some  rare  bird.  But  I don’t  think  this  should  ever 
be  the  main  reason.  Self-congratulation  hardly  justifies  the  enormous  effort 
that  goes  into  these  publications.  No,  I am  sure  many  also  feel  that  they  are 
contributing  to  a fund  of  ornithological  knowledge  by  performing  this 
ritual.  We  then  have  to  ask  whether,  in  the  event,  this  is  likely. 

Unfortunately,  I think  it  is  generally  unlikely.  The  trouble  lies  in  the 
quality  of  the  data.  General  countywide  coverage  is  usually  haphazard  in 
the  extreme,  contingent  on  such  highly  variable  factors  as  the  location, 
experience  and  mobility  of  observers,  interest  in  particular  species  or 
localities,  and  even  whether  or  not  observers  send  in  their  records!  Long- 
term upward  trends  in  numbers  of  observers  and -.identification  skills  is 
tending  to  obscure  actual  population  changes.  Correction  for  these  factors 
is  not  always  done  routinely.  Moreover,  report  editors  have  to  exercise 
discretion,  as  they  have  limited  space.  Common  species  too  often  get 
relegated  to  an  appendix,  where  they  suffer  from  institutionalised  neglect. 

It  is  hardly  surprising  that  national  survey  organisers  adopt  much  more 
systematic  and  disciplined  approaches.  The  country  is  divided  to  ensure 
even  coverage  and  a standard  methodology  is  adhered  to.  Synchronised 
observation  solves  a lot  of  problems.  In  a few  cases,  such  as  inland  seabird 
wrecks,  county  bird  reports  are  useful  sources,  but  only  because  these  are 
the  kind  of  species  that  get  recorded  anyway.  Even  here,  it  is  noteworthy 
that  organisers  usually  feel  they  have  to  make  a special  appeal,  implying 
that  they  cannot  rely  on  the  county  reports  to  provide  all  the  necessary  data. 

So  what  use  are  county  reports?  I believe  their  potential  usefulness  is  not 
being  realised.  More  attention  should  be  given  to  standardising  recording 
procedures  so  that  national  summaries  can  be  produced  routinely.  Stylistic 
changes  may  be  necessary:  for  example,  more  use  of  tabular  presentation  of 
large  amounts  of  data.  Perhaps  even  the  need  for  annual  reports  could  be 
questioned.  All  this  will  require  much  co-ordination  and  hard  work,  but, 
ultimately,  improvements  in  the  quality  of  county  bird  reports  would  be 
reflected  in  increased  sales.  Will  one  of  the  national  ornithological  bodies 
care  to  start  the  ball  rolling?  A.  G.  Duff 

1 Alder  Walk , Frome , Somerset  BA11 2SN 

tfjtip  pearg  ago  . . . 

‘On  1 I tli  August  1931,  and  the  next  few  days,  a cormorant  (Phalacrocorax  c.  carbo)  created 
much  interest  by  taking  up  a position  each  evening  on  the  cross  of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral ...  An 
injured  woodcock  ( Scolopax  r.  rusticola)  was  picked  up  alive  on  1 1th  April  in  Paddington  . . . 
On  29th  November  1930,  a landrail  (Crex  crex)  was  found  exhausted  in  Leicester  Square.’  A. 
Holte  Mac.pherson.  {Brit.  Birds  25:  356,  May  1932) 


Mystery  photographs 

This  quite 
striking  bird 
probably  didn’t 
immediately  ‘click’ 

— it  certainly 

didn’t  with  me!  It 
is  obviously  a tern, 
and  it  does  not 
look  large.  But 
which  one  has 
such  a bold  pat- 
tern? The  relatively  large  head,  large  eye  and  bulky  wing  do  not  suggest  a 
marsh  tern  Chlidonias,  and  in  any  case  the  contrasted  blackish  lesser  coverts 
forming  the  carpal  bar  indicate  a sea  tern  Sterna  in  an  immature  or 
adult  winter  plumage.  The  amount  of  white  on  the  crown  is  too  great 
for  either  Common  S.  hirundo  or  Arctic  Tern  S.  paradisaea.  Although 
juvenile  Arctic  has  whitish  secondaries,  it  has  less  white  greater  coverts 
and  less  black  on  the  forewing,  whereas  juvenile  Common,  which  does 
have  the  blackish  carpal  bar,  does  not  shade  to  white  on  the  hind- 
wing, nor  does  the  blackish  colour  extend  right  around  the  leading  edge 
of  the  outer  wing  onto  the  outer  primaries.  Could  the  blackish  head 
patch  indicate  Forster’s  Tern  S.  Jorsteri  in  either  its  black-billed  winter 
or  its  juvenile  plumage?  It  seems  too  extensive  and  diffuse;  also,  the  wing 
pattern  is  wrong — and  so  is  the  shape.  In  fact,  that  odd,  chunky  shape,  with 
wings  which  look  over-large  and  carpals  splayed,  round  body,  large  head 
and  big  eye  do  not  comfortably  fit  any  of  the  larger  species;  it  belongs  only 
to  the  Little  Tern  S.  albijrons.  juvenile  Little  Terns  have  a good  deal  of 
brown  on  the  head,  blurring  the  pattern,  and  dark,  V-shaped  subterminal 
bars  on  the  mantle  feathers  and  scapulars,  whereas  this  bird,  photographed 
in  September,  has  already  gained  a whiter  crown  and  largely  clean  grey 
upperparts  through  its  partial  autumn  moult,  and  is  now  in  its  first-winter 
plumage.  The  wings  remain  contrasted,  however,  blackish  at  the  front  and 
clear  white  on  most  of  the  greater  coverts,  secondaries  and  inner  primaries, 
giving  an  echo  of  the  familiar  W wing-patterns  of  several  small  gulls  Lams. 
Note,  too,  the  white  tips  beneath  all  but  the  outermost  primaries  of  the  far 
wing — there  is  a dark  outer  wedge,  but  not  the  dark  trailing  edge  of  a 
Common  or  an  Arctic  Tern.  Both  winter  adult  and  first-winter  Little  Terns 
tend  to  have  black  bills,  giving  a quite  different  expression  from  the  well- 
known  black-tipped  yellow  bill  and  neat  white  forehead  of  the  adult  in 
summer.  These  plumages  are  surprisingly  poorly  described  and  illustrated 
in  the  literature,  and  it  is  therefore  all  the  more  valuable  to  have  had  the 
opportunity  to  publish  this  photograph.  It  was  taken  by  Ed  Mackrill  in 
New  Jersey,  USA,  in  September  1980.  R.  A.  Hume 
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70.  Mystery  photograph  66.  Identify  the  species.  Answer  next  month 


Notes 


Dark  eye-patch  of  Fulmar  M.  Densley’s  paper  on  Ross's 
Gull  Rhodostethia  rosea  (Brit.  Birds  72:  23-28)  drew  attention 
to  the  structure  and  possible  function  of  dark,  bristle-like 
feathers  surrounding  the  eyes  of  that  species  in  winter 
plumage.  A close  examination  of  the  dark  eye-patch  of  the 
Fulmar  Fulmarus  glacialis  reveals  a somewhat  similar 
structure:  each  dark  feather  has  the  central  rachis  bare, 
forming  a bristle-like  outer  section  (plate  71).  Ian  Lyster 
of  the  Royal  Scottish  Museum,  Edinburgh,  has  drawn  a 
single  feather,  greatly  enlarged,  from  the  eye-patch  of  a 
Fulmar  (fig.  1).  He  also  examined  a range  of  seabirds  of  various 
seasonal  plumages  in  the  museum's  skin  collection  and  found 


ages  and 
a similar 
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Fig.  1 . Single  feather  from  eye-patch  of  Fulmar 
Fulmarus  glacialis  ( Ian  Lyster ) 


bristle-like  condition  around  the  eyes  of  most  gulls  (Laridae),  some  terns 
(Sternidae)  and  skuas  (Stercorariidae),  but  not  of  auks  (Alcidae);  some 
waders  show  a trace  of  it,  but  none  can  be  detected  on  phalaropes 
Phalaropus.  On  gulls,  the  bristles  can  be  very  obvious  on  immatures  (e.g. 
Iceland  Gull  Larus  glaucoides) , or  very  scant  and  weak  on  some  adults  (e.g. 
Herring  Gull  L.  argentatus) . They  are  also  present  on  gulls  which  inhabit 
warmer  waters  (e.g.  Great  Black-headed  Gull  L.  ichthyaetus) , but  cannot  be 
traced  on  the  tropical  Fairy  Tern  Gygis  alba.  The  bristle-like  feathers  vary 
slightly  in  structure  from  species  to  species.  Their  possible  function  is  not 
particularly  obvious:  where  present,  they  may  act  to  disturb  or  reduce  the 
airflow  speed  over  the  corneal  surface,  which  may  improve  vision;  where 


71.  E ye  of  Fulmar  Fulmarus  glacialis  with  dark  bristle-like  leathers  ( Bernard  Zonjrillo ) 
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also  pigmented,  they  may  reduce  glare  and  have  a certain  thermal  retention 
value,  as  Mr  Densley  suggested.  There  seem  to  be  few,  if  any,  common 
factors  which  explain  their  presence  and/or  absence  satisfactorily. 

Bernard  Zonfrillo 
28  Brodie  Road , Glasgow  G21 3SB 

Water  Rail  sheltering  inside  rabbit  burrow  At  14.00  ( M l on  18th 
January  1979,  at  Muir  of  Dinnet  National  Nature  Reserv  e,  Aberdeen.  I saw 
a \\  ater  Rail  Rallus  aquations  emerge  from  a burrow  at  a warren  where  a 
ferret  Mustela  furo  had  been  released  in  pursuit  of  rabbits  Oryctolagus 
cum  cuius.  1 he  rail  walked  about  4m  from  the  entrance  before  flving  off  into 
nearby  rushes  Juncus.  At  the  time,  there  was  complete  snow  and  ice  cover;  I 
surmised  that  the  rail  may  have  been  either  sheltering  or  intending  to 
roost.  John  G.  Young 

New  Kinord  House . Dinnet , Aboyne,  Aberdeen 

Field  identification  of  Long-eared  and  Short-eared  Owls  While  the 

paper  by  A.  H.  Davis  and  R.  J.  Prytherch  (Brit.  Birds  69:  281-287)  has 
opened  up  new  ground,  I feel  that  it  has  also  caused  some  confusion. 
Individual  Long-eared  Owls  Asio  otus  vary  considerably:  some  have  fairly 
strong,  uniformly  marked  unclerparts  with  a deep  rich  buff  ground  colour; 
others  are  much  paler  with  a strong  breast  band  of  streaks,  becoming 
sparser  below,  creating  a pattern  similar  to  that  of  many  Short-eared  Owls 
A.fiammeus.  While  some  Long-eareds'  underparts  resemble  fig.  1 in  Davis  & 
Prytherch,  others  tend  to  resemble  those  of  Short-eared,  especially  in  flight. 
This  becomes  more  confusing  because  of  the  variability  of  Short-eared 
Owls  and  the  difficulty  of  seeing  a breast-band  on  some  individuals  in  flight 
(although  Short-eared  are  very  pale  below).  Although  the  tail-barring  of 
Short-eared  may  be  in  distinctive  arrowhead  formation,  the  similarity 
between  the  two  species  in  flight  in  the  actual  density  of  barring  may  be  very 
close  (see  John  Sparks  & Tony  Soper,  1970,  Owls',  pp.  69  & 87,  where  both 
owls  show  a similar  number  of  dark  bars).  One  of  the  best  features  in  flight 
is  probably  the  strongly  contrasted  barring  of  the  Short-eared's  primaries 
continuing  onto  the  secondaries,  together  with  its  strongly  blotched  wing- 
coverts.  A different  Jizz'  is  created  by  the  barred  primaries  of  Long-eared 
changing  to  finely  barred  grey  secondaries,  together  with  a more  uniform 
forew  ing.  These  features  are  well  illustrated  by  Peter  Hayman  in  Birds  oj  the 
World  ( 1969,  vol.  5:  1350)  and  in  The  Birdlije  oj  Britain  (Peter  Hayman  and 
Philip  Burton,  1979:  pp.  153  & 155).  J.  B.  Kemp 

1 College  Farm , Great  Massingham , King’s  Lynn,  Norjolk 

During  the  autumn  of  1978,  unprecedented  numbers  of  Short-eared  (up  to 
30)  and  Long-eared  Owls  (up  to  ten)  occurred  on  Fair  Isle,  Shetland, 
providing  excellent  opportunities  for  studying  the  identification  of  the  two 
species.  A number  of  each  was  trapped  for  ringing,  and.  later,  several 
Short-eared  found  dead  through  extreme  weather  enabled  a critical  exami- 
nation of  the  plumage  features  to  be  made.  The  most  important  characters 
in  flight  are  the  tail  and  upperwing  patterns:  Short-eared  has  a pale  bull' tail 
with  four  or  five  well  defined  dark  bars  contrasting  strongly  with  the 
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72. 1 Jong-cared  Owl  Asio  otus,  .Shetland,  October  1978  (/.  .S.  Robertson ) 


background  colour;  Long-eared  has  six  to  eight  narrower  and  less  well 
defined  bars  that  do  not  contrast  so  strongly  with  the  buffish-grey  back- 
ground. These  features,  and  the  colour  ol  the  carpal  patch  on  the  upper- 
wing (orange  in  Long-eared,  bull  in  Short-eared),  were  stressed  by  Davis  & 
Prvtherch.  A feature  which  proved  most  useful  (and  is  previously  undes- 
cribed) is  the  trailing  edge  of  the  wing:  in  Short-eared  all  remiges  but  the 
outer  primaries  are  tipped  very  pale  buff  or  whitish,  forming  a clear  pale 


73.  Dead  Short-eared  Owl  Asiojtammeus , Shetland,  October  1978  (/.  .S’.  Robertson) 
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74.  Short-cared  ( )wl  Asiojtammeus,  Kent,  June  1969  ( John  Holloway) 


band  on  the  trailing  edge  of  the  upperwing;  on  Long-eared  this  feature  is 
entirely  absent,  the  remiges  being  uniformly  greyish-brown  with  darker 
bands  over  their  whole  length  (see  plates  72-74).  A further  point  is  the 
difference  in  iris  colour:  Short-eared  has  pale  yellow  irides,  Long-eared 
bright  orange.  This  feature  is  surprisingly  easy  to  sec  when  an  owl  is 
unexpectedly  flushed,  as  both  species  have  a habit  of  turning  their  head  to 
peer  at  the  observer  once  they  are  airborne,  when  the  paler  face  mask  of 
Short-eared  is  also  clearly  visible.  Iain  S.  Robertson 

Myrtle  Cottage,  Brough,  What  say,  Shetland 

Derek  Goodwin  examined  many  skins  of  both  species  and,  with  the  caveat  that,  in  the  field, 
pale  or  white  markings  almost  always  appear  more  sharply  defined  at  a little  distance,  and  that 
such  pale  colours  seem  to  cover  a greater  area,  than  evident  with  the  bird  in  the  hand,  has 
commented  as  follows:  Taking  tail  bars  only  at  or  beyond  the  end  of  the  uppertail-coverts,  few 
Long-eareds  seem  to  have  more  than  five.  There  is  enormous  variation  in  the  shape  of  the  bars 
in  both  species:  in  some  of  the  darker  Short-eareds,  the  central  rectrices  could  almost  be 
described  as  brownish-black  with  bull  spots,  but  Short-eareds  always  show  strong,  sharp 
contrast  between  the  dark  brown  ‘bars'  and  the  pale  bull,  whitish-buff,  dark  buff  or  orange- 
buff  ground  colour;  whereas,  in  Long-eareds,  the  grey  vermiculation  invades  all  (or  most  of) 
the  huffish  areas,  destroying  the  contrast.  The  carpal  patches  do  not  show  up  well  on  skins; 
presumably,  they  are  formed  by  the  basal  (but  visible)  areas  of  the  outer  primaries,  which  do 
seem  consistently  brighter  (more  orangy-looking)  in  Long-eareds  than  in  Short-eareds  (buff, 
sometimes  very  pale,  sometimes  deep  brownish-buff  but  not  bright-looking).  The  trailing 
edges  are  easily  overlooked  in  skins  (with  folded  wings),  but  most  of  the  secondaries  and  inner 
primaries  of  Short-eareds  do  have  a pale  trailing  edge  which  would  be  conspicuous  in  the  field 
(although  there  is  much  individual  variation  in  the  amount  and  shade  of  the  whitish  or  huffish 
tips).  Regarding  iris  colour,  the  first  Short-eared  Owl  1 handled  alive  had  impressive  golden- 
orange  irides,  and  one  recently  brought  in  injured  has  light  golden-yellow  irides;  I feel  that  iris 
colour  should  be  used  with  caution,  although  the  Long-eareds  I have  seen  close-to  all  did  have 
bright  orange  irides.  There  is  much  individual  variation,  and  in  general  ow  ls  with  the  darkest 
buffground  colour  (both  species,  but  perhaps  especially  Short-eared)  have  the  most  extensive 
dark  markings.  Paleness  in  the  field  depends  much  on  light  and  contrast;  in  skins.  Short-eareds 
vary  greatly  in  the  basic  colour  of  underparts:  from  very  pale  w hitish-buff  to  dark  reddish- 
buff’  Eds 
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Tail-lengths  of  Long-eared  and  Short-eared  Owls  Would  A H.  Davis 
and  Robin  Prytherch  like  to  comment  on  the  statement  in  British  Birds  69: 
281-287  that  the  Long-eared  Owl  Asio  otus  has  a shorter  tail  than  the 
Short-eared  Owl  A.flammeus ? 

The  measurements  in  The  Handbook  suggest  that  the  Long-eared  Owl,  the 
smaller  of  the  two  species,  has  a proportionately  longer  tail  in  relation  to 
body  length.  Hayman  (1976,  The  Birdlije  oj  Britain)  also  stated  that  the 
Long-eared  Owl  has  a longer  tail,  and  emphasised  the  shorter  tail  of  the 
Short-eared  Owl.  J.  B.  Kemp 

1 College  Farm,  Great  Alassingham , King’s  Lynn,  Norjolk 

Robin  Pry  therch  and  A.  H.  Davis  have  replied  as  follows:  A cs,  it  may  well  be  true  that  the 
tail  of  a Long-eared  Owl  is  on  average  slightly  longer  than  that  ol  a Short-eared  Owl.  Our 
paper  {Brit.  Birds  69:  281-287)  concentrated,  however,  on  field  characters  and.  as  ) B.  Kemp 
suspects,  the  situation  is  reversed  under  field  conditions.  This  is  due  to  two  factors:  (I)  the 
length  ol  tail  extending  beyond  the  trailing  edge  of  the  wing,  and  (2)  the  width  of  the  wing 
adjacent  to  the  body . In  the  field,  therefore,  the  tail  of  a Long-eared  Owl  appears  to  lie  shorter 
than  that  ol  a Short-eared  Owl.  and  this  is  emphasised  by  the  difference  in  wing  width.  The 
two  sets  of  measurements  of  individuals  handled  by  RP  (table  1,  fig-  1)  clarify  these  points. 
Field  observations  suggest  that  these  two  individuals  were  typical’.  Eds. 


Table  1.  Measurements  (in  mm)  of  single  individuals  of  Long-eared  Asio  otus  and 

Short-eared  Owl  A.flammeus 

Long-eared  Owl  Short-eared  Owl 


Tail:  base  to  tip  of  longest  leather 

130 

143 

Tail:  trailing  edge  of  wing  to  tip 

90 

1 13 

Wing  width  adjacent  to  body 

170 

163 

Fig.  1 Diagrammatic  drawings  of  wing  and  tail  measurements  shown  in  table  1.  Top, 
Long-eared  Owl  Asio  otus',  bottom,  Short-eared  Owl  A.flammeus 
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House  Sparrows  pursuing  other  species  In  connection  with  the  recent 
note  by  S.  Marchant  on  House  Sparrows  Passer  domesticus  chasing  Collared 
Doves  Streptopelia  decaocto  {But.  Birds  75:  37),  may  I draw  attention  to  my 
note  on  House  Sparrows  pursuing  other  species  {Brit.  Birds  69:  274)  in 
which  I summarised  173  pursuit  incidents  which  I observed  during  the 
period  November  1967  to  October  1974.  Almost  half  (47%)  of  the  incidents 
were  during  4 ebruary-April;  females  seldom  participated  (1  female,  40 
males);  most  victimised  species  were  feral  Rock  Dove  Columba  livia  (81 ) and 
Starling  Sturnus  vulgaris  (80),  with  no  other  species  over  four.  I concluded 
that 1 1 he  behaviour  seems  purposeless,  but  perhaps  stems  from  aggressive 
nervousness  at  those  times  when  the  males’  sexual/territorial  instincts  are 
at  their  most  intense.’  K.  G.  Spencer 

18  St  Matthew  Street,  Burnley,  Lancashire 

‘BB’-Sunbird  tour  of 

Thailand,  February  1982 

This  special  trip  was  led  by  Iain  Robertson  and  accompanied  by  Dr  J.  T.  R. 
Sharrock.  In  the  12  days  in  the  field  (4th- 1 5th  February),  a total  of  285 
species  was  identified  by  the  party.  The  highlights  included  a good  selection 
ol  Palearctic  species,  together  with  many  Oriental  specialities  (some  of  the 
best  of  which  are  also  listed  here): 

Night  Nycticorax  nyclicorax  and  Green  Herons  Butorides  striatus,  Cattle  Bubulcus  ibis,  Little  Egretta 
gargeUa,  Yellow-billed  E.  intermedia  and  Great  White  Egrets  E.  alba,  Black-shouldered  Kite 
Elanus  caeruleus,  Eastern  Marsh  Harrier  Circus  (aeruginosus)  spilonotus,  Mountain  Hawk  Spizaetus 
nipalensis  and  Black  Eagles  Ictmaetus  malayensis,  Red-thighed  Falconet  Microhierax  caerulescens, 
Rufous-throated  Tree  Partridge  Arborophila  ru/ogularis,  Baillon’s  Crake  Porzana  pusilla.  Black- 
winged Stilt  Himantopus  himantopus,  Oriental  Pratincole  Glareola  maldivarum , Lesser  Sand 
Charadrius  mongolus,  Greater  Sand  C.  leschenaultii  and  Lesser  Golden  Plovers  Plucialis  dominica, 
Red-necked  Calidris  ruficollis,  Temminck’s  C.  temminckii  and  Long-toed  Stints  C.  subminuta, 
Broad-billed  Sandpiper  Limicola  jalcinellus,  Pintail  Snipe  Gallinago  stenura,  Marsh  Sandpiper 
Tringa  stagnatilis,  Gull-billed  Gelochelidon  nilotica  and  Whiskered  Terns  Chlidomas  hybndus, 
Rufous  Turtle  Dove  Streptopelia  orientalis,  Emerald  Cuckoo  Chrysococcyx  maculatus,  Red-headed 
Trogon  Harpactes  erythrocephalus , Fork-tailed  A pus  pacificus,  Little  A.  affinis  and  Dark-rumped 
Swifts  A.  acuticaudus,  White-breasted  Kingfisher  Halcyon  smymensis,  Little  Green  Alerops 
orientalis  and  Blue-bearded  Bee-eaters  Nyctyomis  athertoni,  Long-tailed  Broadbill  Psarisomus 
dalhousiae,  Red-rumped  Swallow  Hirundo  daurica,  Richard’s  Anthus  novaeseelandiae  and  Olive- 
backed  Pipits  A.  hodgsoni.  White-headed  Bulbul  Hypsipetes  thomsoni,  Siberian  Rubythroat 
Luscinia  calliope,  Red-flanked  Bluetail  Tarsiger  cyanurus,  Blue-fronted  Phoenicurus  frontalis  and 
Daurian  Redstarts  P.  auroreus,  Pied  Stonechat  Saxicola  caprata,  Grey  Bushchat  S.ferrea,  Blue 
Rock  Monticola  solitarius,  White’s  Zoothera  dauma.  Eye-browed  Turdus  obscurus,  Dusky  T. 
naumanni,  Grey-sided  T.jeae  and  Chestnut  Thrushes  T.  rubrocanus,  Fan-tailed  Cisticola  juncidis, 
Paddyfield  Acrocephalus  agricola,  Great  Reed  A.  arundinaceus,  Black-browed  Reed  A.  bistrigiceps , 
Thick-billed  A.  aedon,  Blunt-winged  A.  concinens,  Pallas’s  Phylloscopus proregulus , Yellow-browed 
P.  inomatus,  Radde’s  P.  schwarzi  and  Dusky  Warblers  P.Juscatus,  Brown  Aluscicapa  latirostns, 
Red-breasted  Ficedula parva  and  Paradise  Flycatchers  Terpsiphone paradisi,  Cutia  Cutia  nipalensis, 
Grey-headed  Parrotbill  Paradoxomis  gularis,  Yellow-browed  Tit  Sylviparus  modestus,  Brown 
Shrike  Lanius  cristatus,  Hunting  Greenpie  Cissa  chinensis,  Scarlet  Rosefinch 
Carpodacus  erythrinus  and  Crested  Bunting  Melophus  lathami. 
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‘ BB  - Sunbird  tour  of  Thailand 

The  excellent  weather,  interesting  country,  charming  Thai  people  and 
good  food  all  added  to  the  pleasure  of  this  excellent  hireling  trip.  We  hope  to 
be  able  to  make  arrangements  for  further  special  BB  holidays  of  this  sort  in 
the  future. 


75.  British  Birds  subscribers  on  Doi  Pui  in  ( ihiang  Mai  province,  during  fifi-Sunbird  trip  to 
Thailand,  February  1982,  left  to  right:  Iain  Robertson,  Ann  Bythway,  JTRS,  and  Alick  Moore 

(/.  .S'.  Robertson) 


Announcements 


International  Conference  on  Bird  Census  and  Atlas  Studies  The 

International  Bird  Census  Committee  and  the  European  Ornithological 
Atlas  Committee  have  announced  the  forthcoming  joint  8th  International 
Conference  on  Bird  Census  Work  and  the  6th  Meeting  of  the  European 
Ornithological  Atlas  Committee,  to  be  held  at  Newland  Park  College, 
Chalfont  St  Giles,  Buckinghamshire,  during  5th-9th  September  1983. 

Papers  are  invited  on  the  following  subjects:  ( 1 ) Validation  and  testing  of 
census  methods;  (2)  Application  of  census  techniques  to  bird  community 
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studies  within  and  between  habitats  including:  (a)  quantitative  studies 
within  areas  subject  to  habitat  change,  and  (b)  bird  census  work  in 
heterogeneous  environments  and  the  problems  of  edge  effects;  (3)  Descrip- 
tion of  vegetation  and  habitats  for  use  in  ornithological  studies;  (4)  Atlas 
studies,  including  breeding,  winter,  all-year,  presence/absence  and  quanti- 
tative; and  (5)  Data  processing  methods. 

It  is  intended  that  the  conference  will  include  reviews  of  progress  in  bird 
census  work  in  Europe  and  North  America,  with  special  reference  to  the 
International  Symposium  held  at  Asilomar,  California,  in  1980  on  ‘Esti- 
mating numbers  of  terrestrial  birds’.  Preliminary  registration  forms  are 
available  from  R.  J.  Fuller,  BTO,  Beech  Grove,  I ring.  Hertfordshire  HP23 
5 NR. 


‘An  Atlas  of  the  Birds  of  the  Western  Palaearctic’  We  are  very  pleased  to 
announce  that  we  have  arranged  with  W illiam  Collins  Sons  & Co.  Ltd  for 
this  new  book  by  Dr  Colin  Harrison  to  be  available  to  BB  readers  post  free 
through  British  BirdShop  (see  page  v).  It  has  322  pages  and  it  displays,  by 
means  of  multi-coloured  maps,  not  only  the  breeding,  but  also  the  w inter 
and  passage  distributions  of  the  (>39  bird  species  of  Europe,  the  Middle  East 
and  North  Africa,  together  with  the  breeding  ranges  of  a further  1(>7  related 
species  from  adjoining  areas.  Texts  alongside  the  maps  cover  status, 
habitats,  nest-sites,  general  directions  of  migration  and  other  relevant 
topics.  It  is  a mine  of  information  for  anyone  interested  in  distributions  or  in 
vagrants  (and  potential  vagrants!)  to  western  Europe.  It  is  most  attrac- 
tively produced  (design  and  cartography  are  by  Crispin  Fisher)  and.  at 
£ 12.95,  seems  remarkable  value  at  today's  prices. 
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Announcements 


‘Gulls:  a guide  to  identification’  The  special  pre-publication  offer  to 
British  Birds  readers  will  close  with  orders  received  on  4th  June  1982.  4 he 
price  until  then  is  £ 10.60  (post  free  in  UK  and  Eire;  add  50p  for  elsewhere  in 
the  world).  The  full  publication  price  will  be  £12.00,  but  the  book  will  be 
available  only  from  bookshops  and  not  through  British  Birds'  British  Bird 
Shop.  Thus,  this  month  is  your  last  opportunity  to  obtain  this  book  by  P.  J. 
Grant,  based  on  his  series  of  papers  in  British  Birds , at  the  special  reduced 
price,  and  to  assist  British  Birds'  finances  at  the  same  time.  Please  order  now, 
using  the  form  on  page  v. 


GULLS 

aguide 
to  identi 
fication 

P ■). 
Grant 


GULLS 

a guide  to 
identification 


i^asi 

opportunity! 


P.J.  GRANT 


Requests 

Chough  survey  in  1982  In  April,  May  and  June  1982,  there  is  a joint  IWC/BTO/RSPB 
census  of  the  Chough  Pyrrhocorax  pyrrhocorax.  The  last  comprehensive  survey  was  in  1968, 
which  showed  there  to  be  no  Choughs  left  in  England,  1 1 pairs  in  Scotland,  20  pairs  on  the 
Isle  of  Man,  100  pairs  in  Wales  and  up  to  700  pairs  in  Ireland. 

Nobody  knows  how  the  bird  has  fared  since  then.  Recent  research  suggests  that  the  fate 
of  the  Chough  is  closely  linked  to  changes  in  traditional  farming  methods  in  its  coastal 
haunts.  It  is  hoped  that  the  present  survey  will  show  how  the  Chough  population  stands 
at  present  and  record  land-use  patterns  throughout  its  breeding  range.  To  do  this 
thoroughly,  we  require  information  on  any  past  or  recent  breeding  sites  in  order  to 
prepare  a list  of  areas  to  be  covered.  Volunteers  are  needed  who  are  prepared  to  walk 
these  coastal  and  mountain  areas,  to  locate  pairs  and  flocks  this  summer.  If  you  can 
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provide  any  information  on  Chough  breeding  and  feeding  sites,  or  are  keen  to  help,  please 
contact:  Chough  Survey,  RSPB,  The  Lodge,  Sandy,  Bedfordshire  SG19  2DL,  or  Chough 
Survey,  IWC,  Southview,  Church  Road,  Greystones,  Co.  Wicklow,  Ireland. 

Monarch  butterflies  in  1981  Reports  of  sightings  of  monarchs  Danaus  plexippus  in 
Britain  and  Ireland  (other  than  in  the  Isles  ofScilly),  giving  places,  precise  dates,  and  any 
special  circumstances,  for  inclusion,  with  acknowledgment,  in  an  account  shortly  to  be 
published  in  The  Entomologist’s  Record  are  requested  by  R.  F.  Bretherton  CB,  Folly  Hill, 
Birtley  Green,  Bramley,  Guildford,  Surrey  GU5  0LK  (tel.  Guildford  893377). 


News  and  comment 


Bob  Spencer  and  Mike  Everett 

Opinions  expressed  in  this  feature  are  not  necessarily  those  of  ‘British  Birds’ 


North  Sea  Bird  Club  We  welcome  the 
publication  of  the  first  report  of  the  North  Sea 
Bird  Club,  covering  part  of  1979  and  all  of 
1980.  It  is  a useful  document,  the  more  so 
because  it  is  cautious.  The  introduction 
explains  that  the  club  was  started  as  one 
means  of  providing  a recreational  outlet  for 
offshore  oilrig  workers.  ‘Many  of  the 
observers’,  it  admits,  ‘had  never  really 
watched  birds  before,  and,  to  all,  the  middle 
of  the  North  Sea  presents  a new  environment, 
consequently  we  received  many  records, 
which,  to  say  the  least,  are  a little  surprising.’ 
Fair  enough!  There  has  been  careful  adjudi- 
cation, and  the  records  in  print  inspire  a 
degree  of  confidence.  For  one  thing,  some  of 
them  are  based  on  casualties  sent  to  Aber- 
deen University,  including  Yellow-browed 
Warbler  and  Rustic  Bunting.  Additionally, 
there  is  the  element  of  plausibility.  For 
example,  peak  numbers  of  Blackcaps  are 
recorded  in  September  and  October,  with  a 
trickle  in  November.  All  this  fits  in  well  with 
our  present  belief  that  the  population  of 
Blackcaps  wintering  in  Britain  is  of  Conti- 
nental rather  than  British  origin.  In  the  hey- 
day of  the  bird  observatory  movement  in 
Britain,  a regular  pipe-dream  was  to  be 
stationed  somewhere  in  the  middle  of  the 
North  Sea.  Now  it’s  all  happening,  and  this 
first  report  suggests  that  the  results  will  be  of 
real  value  to  migration  students.  We  wish  the 
project  well.  Copies  of  the  report,  price  £1, 
are  obtainable  from  S.  M.  I).  Alexander, 
Chevron  Petroleum  (UK)  Ltd,  Ninian 
House,  Crawpeel  Road,  Altens,  Aberdeen 
AB1 4LG. 

Derek  Goodwin  For  30  years  or  more,  the 


name  of  Derek  Goodwin  has  sprung  to  mind 
whenever  an  informed  comment  on  bird 
behaviour  was  called  for.  A museum  worker 
by  profession,  and  an  observant,  thoughtful 
and  vastly  well-read  field  man  in  his  spare 
time,  Derek  was  a natural  choice  for  the  BB 
Notes  Panel.  On  26th  February,  Derek 
retired,  and  a small  party  assembled  in  the 
Bird  Room  at  Tring  to  bid  him  farewell. 
Never  one  for  public  ceremonies,  Derek  bore 
it  all  with  good  grace,  and  there  was  no  mis- 
taking the  respect  and  affectionate  regard  of 
his  colleagues.  We  arc  sure  that  all  our 
readers  will  join  us  in  wishing  Derek  a long 
and  fruitful  retirement. 

New  Dungeness  warden  Congratulations 
to  Sean  McMinn  on  his  appointment  as  the 
new  warden  at  Dungeness  Bird  Observatory. 
Previously,  Sean  had  been  assistant  warden 
at  Portland,  and  last  year  he  spent  a season  as 
assistant  warden  at  Long  Point  Bird 
Observatory  in  Canada.  Bookings,  or 
enquiries  about  staying  at  the  observatory, 
should  be  sent  to  Sean  at  DBO,  1 1 RNSSS. 
Dungeness,  Romney  Marsh,  Kent;  tele- 
phone Lydd  (0679) 21309. 

BTO  ‘Birds  in  Winter'  Conference  The 

B I O's  ‘Birds  in  Winter’  conference  at  Swan- 
wick  from  19th-21st  February  1982  was  a 
splendidly  topical  event.  With  the  first  full 
season's  fieldwork  for  the  BTO/IW  C \\  inter 
Atlas  project  drawing  to  a close,  many  dele- 
gates were  keen  to  learn  of  its  progress.  The 
message  from  Dr  Peter  Lack,  Atlas  organiser, 
was  that  coverage  of  Britain  and  Ireland  in 
the  previous  three  months  had  been  even 
better  than  anticipated,  and  already  the 
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study  was  yielding  interesting  data  on  hard- 
weather  movements:  good  cheer  for  the  many 
10-km  square  bulls  in  the  audience.  W ith 
snowflakes  still  falling  symbolically  outside 
the  lecture  hall,  all  delegates  were  anxious  to 
find  out  how  birds  in  Britain  had  coped  with 
blizzards  during  December  and  January.  A 
vintage  BBC  "Look’  film  showing  the  arctic 
conditions  of  the  notorious  1962/63  winter 
put  more  recent  weather  in  perspective. 
Lectures  which  followed  presented  diverse 
descriptions  of  the  winter  survival  tactics 
used  by  birds,  and  advice  on  how  human 
beings  could  help  birds  win  the  survival 
struggle.  I’m  sure  no-one  can  have  been 
disappointed  by  the  feast  of  information 
presented  over  the  weekend.  Selected 
morsels  include  Bob  Spencer’s  account  of 
Skylark  ‘snow  houses’,  David  Norman’s 
graphic  descriptions  of  the  Brambling 
invasion  of  Merseyside  in  January  1981,  and 
Lennox  Campbell’s  suggestion  that  winter- 
ing sea-ducks  could  be  helped  by  the  liberal 
discharge  of  untreated  sewage  into  selected 
estuaries. 

As  usual  at  a Swanwick  conference,  there 
was  plenty  of  interest  outside  the  formal 
programme,  including  an  exhibition/sale  of 
bird  paintings  and  David  Wilson’s  excellent 
bookshop.  The  usual  BB  mystery  photo- 
graph competition  was  held,  this  time  run  by 
Chris  Harbard.  There  were  only  21  entries 
(shame!),  but  four  of  these  were  correct:  from 
Jim  Clift,  Dave  King,  Tim  Parmenter  and 
Robin  Prytherch.  The  winner  of  the  usual 
bottle  of  champagne  was,  after  a draw,  Robin 
Prytherch.  ( Contributed  by  Kenny  Taylor) 

Other  conferences — and  other  thoughts 

Is  it  our  imagination,  or  are  conferences 
tending  to  grow  more  specialised?  The  Sea- 
bird Group  Conference,  held  at  Denstone 
College  during  1 2th-  14th  February  had,  by 
definition,  a fairly  narrow  field,  but  what 
about  a conference  held  at  Oxford  earlier  last 
winter  on  ‘The  Goshawk’?  Single-species 
conferences  must  be  very  infrequent.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  is  a growing  tendency 
towards  single-species  study  groups.  For 
example,  workers  on  Mute  Swans,  on  Pied 
Flycatchers  and  on  Redpolls  all  have  their 
formal  or  semi-formal  groups.  Rather  sadly, 
the  formation  of  the  Redpoll  group  coincided 
with  a peak  Redpoll  population.  Almost 
immediately  afterwards,  the  Redpoll  popula- 
tion collapsed,  thereby  frustrating  would-be 
devotees. 

As  for  the  conferences,  those  present  report 
that  both  were  highly  successful  at  all  levels. 


Could  it  be  that  the  future  lies  with  smaller, 
more  specialised  conferences,  and  that  the 
days  of  the  great  three-ring  International 
Ornithological  Congresses  (the  next  in 
Moscow  this  August)  are  numbered? 

A changing  face  for  Britain?  The  past  40 
years  have  been  marked  by  spectacular 
increases  in  afforestation,  especially  in 
Wales,  northern  England  and  in  Scotland. 
These  plantings  may  have  brought  ornitho- 
logical gains — in  increased  numbers  of 
Siskins,  Crossbills  and  Hen  Harriers,  for 
example — but  they  have  also  reduced  the 
potential  living  space  for  moorland  breeders 
such  as  the  Merlin.  In  a special  forestry 
number  of  Ecos,  the  quarterly  journal  of  the 
British  Association  of  Nature  Conservation- 
ists, a radically  different  possibility  is 
suggested.  John  Bowers,  lecturer  in  the 
School  of  Economic  Studies  at  Leeds  Univer- 
sity, argues  that  the  economic  return  from 
the  afforestation  of  marginal  land  is  low, 
while  the  damage  to  the  environment  is  high. 
On  the  other  hand,  afforestation  of  parts  of 
our  main  agricultural  areas,  replacing  some 
of  the  grain  production,  would  be  economi- 
cally attractive,  especially  if  the  subsidy 
element  is  taken  into  account.  ‘Taking  some 
of  this  surplus  arable  out  of  production  for  a 
generation  could  yield  positive  social  bene- 
fits. Growing  grains  we  don’t  need  to  feed 
animals  we  don’t  need  either,  produces 
nothing  except  income  for  farmers.  The 
alternative  would  at  the  very  least  give  us 
something  to  burn.’  Provocative  stuff  Yet,  if 
the  moorland  habitats  are  so  fragile  that  they 
cannot  be  recreated  once  lost,  and  if  the  turn- 
over time  of  a forest  is  the  better  part  of  a 
human  life-span,  isn’t  it  right  that  we  should 
consider  all  conceivable  options  before 
embarking  on  massive  operations  which, 
however  worthy  their  objectives,  do  change 
the  face  of  the  countryside?  And  wouldn’t  it 
be  nice  to  see  the  Buzzard  come  back  to  the 
farmlands  of  eastern  England? 

Misprint  corner  In  the  Leicestershire  and 
Rutland  Ornithological  Society’s  annual 
report  for  1980  David  Noakes  spotted  the 
following  record  of  ‘a  female  Blackbird  . . . 
moving  confidently  through  huge  crows 
assembled  in  Gallowtree  Gate  for  the  Royal 
visit  on  14th  March.’  With  so  many  huge 
crows  about,  there  was  presumably  room  for 
only  a small  crowd  of  spectators. 

Charles  Waterton  Traveller  and  naturalist, 
Charles  Waterton  of  Walton  Hall  near 
Wakefield  was  born  on  3rd  June  1782. 
Between  1812  and  1824,  he  made  a series  of 
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journeys  into  Guyana  in  South  America,  but 
spent  the  last  40  years  at  home,  devoting  his 
time  to  the  study  and  preservation  of  wildlife. 
He  turned  his  home  into  a nature  reserve, 
probably  the  first  in  England,  and  an  inspira- 
tion to  other  naturalists.  To  celebrate  the 
bicentenary  of  his  birth,  Wakefield  Art 
Gallery  and  Museums  is  mounting  a major 
exhibition,  the  core  of  which  will  be  Water- 
ton’s  own  collection  of  over  800  birds, 
animals  and  insects.  The  exhibition  will  be 
on  show  from  3rd  June  to  5th  December 
1982. 

‘Irish  Birds’  Th  is  journal  (one  issue  annu- 
ally at  present)  continues  to  increase  in  size. 
The  latest  one  (volume  2,  no.  1)  runs  to  144 
pages,  and  is  excellent  value  for  its  £2.50 
(plus  35p  postage)  (from  W.  J.  O’Flynn, 
Ballintubbrid,  Garrigtwohill,  Go.  Gork,  Ire- 
land). As  well  as  some  short  notes,  the  28th 
‘Irish  Bird  Report’  (covering  1980)  and  a 
ringing  report  for  1980,  there  are  major 
papers  on  the  seabirds  of  Great  Saltee  by 
C.  S.  Lloyd,  on  whether  the  Gapercaillie  was 
ever  an  Irish  bird  by  J.  J.  Hall,  on  Whooper 
and  Bewick’s  Swans  in  northwest  Ireland  by 
J.  R.  Sheppard,  on  the  spring  passage  of 
Pomarine  and  Long-tailed  Skuas  off  the 


south  and  west  coasts  of  Britain  and  Ireland 
by  D.  L.  Davenport,  and  a summary  and 
assessment  of  results  from  Cape  Clear  Bird 
Observatory  during  the  1970s  by  C.  D. 
Hutchinson.  (JTRS ) 

Gwent  Breeding  Bird  Atlas  Dr  Stephanie 
Tyler  has  asked  us  to  remind  readers  that 
fieldwork  for  this  project  continues  until  1984 
and  that  help  (even  casual  records)  from 
birdwatchers  holidaying  in  the  county  would 
be  much  appreciated.  Records  should  be  sent 
to  Dr  S.  J.  Tyler,  Yew  Tree  Cottage,  Lone 
Lane,  Penallt,  near  Monmouth,  Gwent  NP5 
4AJ. 

New  recorder  for  Gwynedd  F.  A.  Currie, 
Ty  Clyd,  Alyn  Road,  Fairbourne,  Gwynedd 
LL38  2LZ,  has  taken  over  from  Ivor  McLean  as 
recorder  for  Gwynedd  (Caernarvonshire  and 
Merionethshire).  Ivor  McLean  remains  as 
recorder  for  Gwynedd  (Anglesey)  (see  Brit. 
Birds  74:  544). 

New  recorder  for  Leicestershire  Rodney 
F.  Baker,  3 Rosedale  Road,  The  Meadows, 
Wigston  Magna,  Leicestershire  L.E8  ixt,  has 
taken  over  from  R.  E.  Cox  as  recorder  for 
Leicestershire. 


Recent  reports 


These  are  largely  unchecked  reports,  not  authenticated  records 

After  the  severe  weather  of  December  and  15th.  the  high-pressure  area  over  the  Gonti- 
January,  February  was  very  dull,  but  largely  nent  moved  westward  to  cover  Britain  and 
frost-free.  Until  14th,  south  to  westerly  winds  Ireland,  and  the  resulting  easterly  weather 
brought  mild  air  in  from  the  Atlantic.  From  brought  a drop  in  temperature;  but,  with 
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extensive  cloud  cover,  severe  overnight  frosts 
were  avoided.  The  high  pressure  declined 
after  24th,  and  the  winds  returned  to  the 
southwest. 

The  dates  in  this  report  refer  to  February' 
unless  otherwise  stated,  but  many  refer  to 
January,  adding  to  the  picture  for  the  period 
of  exceptionally  hard  weather.  February, 
with  no  unusual  weather  conditions,  was  a 
much  quieter  month  for  birds  in  general. 

Seabird  movements 

January  in  Rent  was  remarkable  for  the 
numbers  of  birds  offshore  in  hard-weather 
conditions.  Red-throated  Divers  Gama 
stellata  totalled  94  in  Sandwich  Bay  on  2nd 
January,  but  Foreness  Point  recorded  much 
bigger  numbers  in  movements  offshore, 
including  868  on  6th  January  and  1,046  on 
27th  January.  Great  Crested  Grebes  Podi- 
ceps  cristatus  numbered  200  at  Lade  (also 
Rent)  on  1st  January,  218  at  Reculver 
(Rent)  on  24th  January  and  145  at  Foreness 
Point  on  28th  of  that  month.  Cormorants 
Phalacrocorax  carbo  were  also  involved,  with 
336  going  east  at  Reculver  on  7th  January 
and  21 1 at  Foreness  Point  on  29th  January. 
Sandwich  Bay  had  a Sandwich  Tern  Sterna 
sandvicensis  on  7th,  8th  and  27th;  even 
stranger  was  a reported  Cory’s  Shearwater 
Calonectris  diomedea  at  Foreness  Point  on  9th 
January,  three  days  after  a movement  of 
1 2,000  Kittiwakes  Rissa  Iridactyla.  Other  gull 
records  include  two  Ring-billed  Gulls  Lams 
delawarensis  on  the  Hayle  Estuary  (Cornwall) 
all  month  and  a scattering  of  Mediterranean 
Gulls  L.  melanocep/ialus.  Most  interesting  of 
these  was  one  on  Guernsey  (Channel 
Islands)  on  13th  January,  the  first  for  the 
island.  On  the  same  date,  one  turned  up 
inland,  at  Ogston  Reservoir  (Derbyshire). 
Three  were  at  Falmouth  (Cornwall)  all 
month  and  three  were  on  the  Mersey 
(Merseyside)  on  20th.  There  were  others  in 
the  southeast  as  usual,  and  a more  northerly 


record  from  Filey  Brigg  (North  Yorkshire)  on 
26th.  Iceland  Gulls  L.  glaucoides  included 
three  at  Falmouth,  one  at  New  Brighton 
(Merseyside),  two  at  Draycote  Water 
(Warwickshire)  and  two  at  Cannock 
(Staffordshire)  on  odd  dates  into  early 
March. 

Waterside  birds  and  wildfowl 
A Night  Heron  Nycticorax  nyclicorax  was 
found  at  High  Halden  (Rent)  on  12th  and 
13th  January.  Geese  were  more  in  evidence 
than  usual  in  many  areas,  as  already  repor- 
ted. Pink-footed  Geese  Anser  brachyrhynchus 
were  noted  frequently  in  Derbyshire,  and  70 
occurred  in  north  Staffordshire,  which  was 
most  unusual.  There  was  regular  commuting 
between  the  Ribble  (Lancashire)  and  areas 
to  the  north,  and  the  Ribble  itself  had  an 
immense  single  flock  of  13,750  on  3rd. 
White-fronted  Geese  A.  albijrons  included 
2,800  on  Sheppey  (Rent)  on  25th  January 
and  32  of  the  Greenland  rac c JIavirostris  on 
Shotwick  Fields  on  the  Dee  Estuary  (Glwyd) 
on  7th.  Wigeons  Anas  penelope  were  unusu- 
ally numerous  in  the  southwest  and  on  the 
Channel  Islands,  and  also  in  Rent  in  Janu- 
ary, with  18,500  at  Elmley,  8,000  at  St 
Mary’s  Bay  and  6,000  at  Egypt  Bay.  West 
Sedgemoor  (Devon)  and  other  western  sites 
also  recorded  many  thousands  more  than 
usual.  Pintails  A.  acuta  included  a record 
Derbyshire  count  of  120  at  Church  W ilne  on 
24th  January.  Smews  Alergus  albellus 
remained  widely  scattered,  many  individuals 
remaining  for  unusually  long  periods,  and  1 1 
were  as  far  west  as  Siblyback  Reservoir 
(Cornwall)  all  month.  A Teal  A.  crecca  of  the 
American  race  carohnensis  remained  on  the 
Hayle  and  a Surf  Scoter  Melanitta  perspicil- 
lata  appeared  at  Dunwich  (Suffolk)  on  23rd 
January.  In  sharp  contrast  with  recent 
winters,  Ring-necked  Ducks  Aythya  collaris 
have  been  remarkably  scarce.  One  was  care- 
fully watched  on  the  River  Dee  near  Castle 
Douglas  (Rirkcudbrightshire)  on  16th 
January  and  the  only  other  report  was  of  one 
at  Pebley  Pond  (Derbyshire)  on  9th  and 
10th. 
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Birds  of  prey 

The  earlier  White-tailed  Eagle  Haliaeetus 
albicilla  in  Suffolk  disappointed  hundreds  of 
would-be  observers  by  its  early  departure — 
another,  apparently  of  different  age,  was 
reported  late  in  the  month  at  Thorne  Moor 
(South  Yorkshire/Humberside).  Hen  Har- 
riers Circus  cyaneus  made  a strong  showing  in 
the  regular  places.  There  were  up  to  13  at 
Stodmarsh  (Kent),  nine  at  Sandwich  Bay,  1 1 
at  Gliffe  (also  Kent),  and  eight  on  Sheppey 
all  January,  up  to  nine  at  Wicken  Fen 
(Cambridgeshire)  and  four  on  Goonhilly 
Downs  and  six  on  Trewey  Common  (both 
Cornwall)  in  February.  Rough-legged 
Buzzards  Buteo  lagopus  remained  scarce,  but 
one  was  at  Blakeney  (Norfolk)  in  mid  month. 

Passerines 

Thrushes  and  finches  moved  into  the  south- 
west in  huge  numbers  in  the  hard  weather 
and  remained  in  large  flocks  all  month. 


Redwings  Turdus  iliacus  were  in  exceptional 
numbers  on  Guernsey,  but  nothing  like  so 
impressive  as  were  Fieldfares  T.  pilaris : with 
virtually  none  a day  or  two  before,  suddenly 
there  were  some  250,000  on  10th  January. 
Yet,  in  the  middle  of  all  this,  40  Chiffchaffs 
Phylloscopus  collybita  wintered  around  Helston 
Sewage-farm  (Cornwall),  and  at  Caton 
(Lancashire)  on  5th  and  6th  January  a 
House  Martin  Dehchon  urbica  was  reported. 

Thanks! 

We  should  like  to  thank  all  the  individuals 
and  the  editors  of  local  society  newsletters 
who  send  us  details  for  this  feature  each 
month.  We  hope  that  this  is  regarded  as 
acceptable  by  those  who  are  not  always 
acknowledged  individually.  We  apologise  to 
those  who  sent  information  which  has  not 
appeared,  or  appeared  late,  due  to  its  not 
reaching  us  in  time.  Ideally,  we  need  records 
by  4th  of  the  following  month — please  keep  them 
coming.  We  are  also  most  grateful  to  the 
many  artists  and  photographers  who  have 
supplied  illustrations.  Please  note  that  line- 
drawings  and  black-and-white  photographic 
prints  should  be  sent  direct  to  Dr  J.  T.  R. 
Sharrock,  Fountains,  Park  Lane,  Blunham, 
Bedford  MK44  3NJ,  to  arrive  before  8th  of  the 
month  following  the  relevant  record. 

Latest  news 

Apart  from  Chiffchaffs.  Willow  Warblers 

Phylloscopus  trochilus  and  perhaps  Tree 
Pipits  Anthus  trivialis,  summer  visitors 
were  generally  late  to  arrive  and  still  in 
small  numbers  even  by  mid  April.  Rarities 
were  also  few:  Fair  Isle  had  a first-year 
Gyrfalcon  Falco  rusticolus  on  12th,  but  the 
best  bird  was  on  Portland:  a much-watched 
Savannah  Sparrow  Ammodramus  sandu  ichensis . 


Reviews 


The  Birds  of  Wiltshire.  Edited  by  John  Buxton.  Wiltshire  Library  and 
Museum  Service,  Trowbridge,  1981.  194  pages;  32  black-and-white  plates; 
1 16  line-drawings;  100  distribution  maps.  £5.50. 

I have  to  admit  that  reading  this  book  was  like  a journey  of  exploration,  so  thin  was  my 
knowledge  of  Wiltshire  or  its  birds.  The  276  species  w hich  are  on  the  county  list  are  documen- 
ted, including  125  which  have  bred. 

One-third  of  this  book  deals  with  the  important  habitats  of  the  county.  One  chapter 
describes  the  work  of  Wiltshire’s  early  ornithologists:  this  makes  interesting  reading  and  one 
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discovers  from  their  writings  that  Moorhens  make  better  eating  than  Coots,  and  that  the 
supreme  meal  was  a Salisbury  Great  Bustard  (later  in  the  book  the  more  enlightened  attempts 
to  reintroduce  it  onto  Salisbury  Plain  are  described).  The  32  photographs  indicate  just  what  an 
attractive  county  Wiltshire  is,  and  add  support  to  the  habitat  chapters. 

The  species  list  has  been  split  into  two  parts:  first  those  which  have  bred  at  some  time  or 
other  in  the  county,  and  secondly  non-breeding  species  that  have  occurred  up  to  1979,  with 
some  important  additions  from  1980.  I could  not  see  any  justification  for  this  division,  and  one 
unexpectedly  bumps  into  Raven  and  Red  Kite  in  the  breeding  section,  and  Water  Rail  in  the 
other.  Without  a species  index,  it  is  not  easy  to  find  quickly  the  reference  one  needs.  1 he 
breeding  maps  have  been  placed  away  from  the  relevant  species  text,  at  the  end  of  the  book, 
and  use  the  10-km  square  as  the  scale,  which  was  perhaps  a mistake.  For  instance,  the  Grey 
Wagtail  is  shown  as  occurring  in  every  square,  yet,  with  only  1 50  pairs  in  the  county,  there  can 
be  on  average  only  three  pairs  per  square.  Had  the  tetrad  been  adopted,  the  distribution 
pattern  would  have  been  more  meaningful.  Furthermore,  there  is  no  explanation  to  the  maps 
and  one  is  left  to  assume  from  comments  in  the  species  text  that  the  one  symbol  used  indicates 
presence  only,  and  what  period  do  the  maps  cover  (presumably  1968-72)? 

I was  left  feeling  that  1 had  learnt  a great  deal  about  the  county.  W hilst  the  Wiltshire 
Ornithological  Society  is  to  be  applauded  for  producing  this  book  for  less  than  £6.00,  one 
wonders  if  they  have  lost  an  opportunity  to  have  been  more  expansive.  B.  Nightingale 


The  Birds  of  Kent:  a review  of  their  status  and  distribution.  Edited  by 
D.  W.  Taylor,  D.  L.  Davenport  and  J.  J.  M.  Flegg.  The  Kent  Ornitho- 
logical Society,  Meopham,  1981.  438  pages;  1 colour  plate;  44  black-and- 
white  plates;  some  line-drawings.  £13.95. 

When  one  of  the  more  significant  birdwatching  counties  announces  a review  of  its  birds,  one 
awaits  the  results  with  eager  anticipation.  I was  not  disappointed. 

A survey  between  1967  and  1973  yielded  much  information  on  the  breeding  species,  and  the 
results  are  shown  using  the  same  technique  as  the  national  survey,  although  here  the  area  used 
is  the  tetrad.  Collating  the  data  was  clearly  a mammoth  and  ambitious  task,  but  it  is 
disappointing  that  60  tetrads  of  the  county  were  not  surveyed  at  all  during  the  seven  years. 

Chapters  on  the  environment,  supported  by  very  relevant  habitat  photographs,  lead  logi- 
cally into  the  systematic  list.  Each  breeding  species  is  covered  by  about  a page  of  text,  with  the 
maps  taking  up  another  half  page.  Additional  information  is  given  for  largest  flocks,  extreme 
dates  for  the  summer  migrants,  and  ringing  recoveries.  Non-breeding  species  are  dealt  with  in 
a similar  manner,  with  generally  less  space  devoted  to  them,  many  with  histograms  illustrating 
peak  times  of  occurrence. 

As  only  an  irregular  visitor  to  the  area,  I would  have  liked  to  have  seen  a map  indicating  the 
locations  mentioned  in  the  text.  That  would  have  overcome  the  apparent  need  to  show,  on 
each  species  map,  shaded  areas  for  the  towns,  which  tend  to  merge  with  the  dots  indicating 
breeding,  thus  making  a confusing  pattern  for  the  eye  (or  did  Ringed  Plovers  breed  in 
Ashford?). 

Those  birdwatchers  wanting  their  memories  pleasantly  jogged  by  reading  about  the  1978 
Great  Bustards  and  Pallid  Swift  will  be  disappointed.  Records  are  included  only  up  to  1976, 
with  brief  footnotes  added  for  some  1977  occurrences.  An  appendix  of  rarities  seen  since  1976 
would  have  been  appropriate.  I was  interested  to  know  if  the  Sparrowhawk,  described  here  as 
a rare  breeding  species,  had  increased  in  Kent  in  the  same  way  as  in  many  other  areas.  Alas, 
too,  the  most  recent  comment  refers  to  the  situation  in  1975. 

Interesting  comparisons  are  made  with  two  earlier  works  on  the  birds  of  Kent,  Ticehurst 
(1909)  and  Harrison  (1953),  and  changes  in  status  since  those  earlier  days  are  commented  on. 
This  latest  work  will  of  course  prove  a very  substantial  platform  for  comparisons  by  future 
generations  of  birdwatchers.  For  today’s  generation,  I would  recommend  this  book  to  them, 
either  as  one  to  give  hours  of  pleasant  browsing  or  as  a valuable  source  of  reference  for  more 
serious  delving.  It  is  sad  that  neither  R.  C.  Homes  nor  Dr  J.  G.  Harrison,  both  of  whom  acted 
as  chairman  of  the  editorial  group,  lived  to  see  the  end  result.  This  splendid  product  by  the 
birdwatchers  of  Kent  will,  however,  remain  as  a worthy  memorial  to  them  both. 

B.  Nightingale 
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Job  vacancy 


Competent  ornithologist  experienced  in  fields  of  publishing  and/or  advertising  required  to 
take  responsibility,  as  from  mid  July  or  mid  August  1982,  for  production  and  promotion  of 
British  Buds,  and  both  display  and  classified  advertising  in  the  journal,  as  well  as  some 
sub-editorial  work.  Remuneration  partly  as  freelance  fees  on  monthly  basis  and  partly  as 
percentage  of  advertising  revenue.  Successful  applicant  will  be  expected  to  work  from  home, 
but  will  be  required  to  live  within  10  miles  of  Blunham,  Bedfordshire.  Fees  and  percentage 
should  total  in  the  region  of  £9,000  plus  p.a.,  from  which  sum  the  applicant  will  be  expected  to 
pay  all  expenses  connected  with  the  job. 

This  is  a senior  post,  with  considerable  responsibility,  requiring  a competent,  efficient  and 
hardworking  person  with  extensive  past  experience  and  a flair  for  promotion.  Applications 
(five  copies),  giving  full  details  of  age,  experience,  past  posts,  names  and  addresses  of  one 
ornithological  and  two  business  referees,  and  any  other  relevant  information  should  be  sent  at 
once,  to  arrive  before  3 1st  May  1982,  to  DrJ.  T.  R.  Sharrock,  Fountains,  Park  Lane.  Blunham, 
Bedford  MK.44  3NJ.  Applications  will  be  acknowledged  only  if  accompanied  by  a SAE. 


British  BirdShop 


PLEASE  HELPTO  PROVIDE  EXTRA  PAGES  IN  'BB'  BY  ORDERING  ITEMS  FROM  US  Please 

tick 

Books  (post  free  to  UK  and  Eire;  add  50p  per  book  for  rest  of  world)  ( V ) 

Gulls:  a guide  to  identification  P.J.  Grant  (Poyser)  PREPUBLICATION  PRICE  £10.60  CD 

An  Atlas  of  the  Birds  of  the  Western  Palaearctic  Colin  Harrison  (Collins)  £ 12.95  CD 

The  Birds  of  the  Western  Palearctic  (vol.  1 ) Cramp  & Simmons  (OUP)  £39.50  CD 

The  Birds  of  the  Western  Palearctic  (vol.  2)  Cramp  & Simmons  (OUP)  £39.50  CD 

Frontiers  of  Bird  Identification] . T.  R.  Sharrock  (Macmillan)  £8.95  CD 

A Notebook  of  Birds  1907-1980]\m  Flegg  (Macmillan)  £6.95  [D 

Birdwatching  in  the  Seventies  Ian  Wallace  (Macmillan)  £7.95  CD 

The  Popular  Handbook  of  British  Birds  P.  A.  D.  Hollom  (W  itherby)  £9.50  CD 

The  Popular  Handbook  of  Rarer  British  Birds  P.  A.  D.  Hollom  (Y\  iiherby)  £ 1 2.00  CD 

Birdwatcher’s  Yearbook  /9#2John  E.  Pemberton  (Buckingham  Press)  £5.95  CD 

The  Natural  History  of  Britain  and  Ireland  Heather  Angel  (Michael  Joseph)  £12.50  CD 

Wings  andSeasons Gunnar  Brusewitz  (Groom  Helm)  £12.95  CD 

Wildlife  and  Nature  Photography  Michael  Freeman  (Croom  Helm)  £13.95  CD 

The  ‘British  Birds’  List  of  Birds  of  the  Western  Palearctic  { British  Birds)  £0.50  CD 


Recordings  (add  extra  70p  per  disc  or  £ 1 .00  per  cassette  pack  for  all  overseas  orders) 
A Field  Guide  to  the  BirdSongs  of  Britain  and  Europe  Sture  Palmer  & Jeffery  Boswall 


Complete  set  of  16  cassettes  (running  time  approx  13  hours)  (Post  free)  £80.00  CD 

Completesetof  15  LP  discs  of  birds  (running  time  approx  12  hours)  (Post  free)  £75.00  CD 

Complete  sets  of  15  LP  discs  and  2 LP  discs  of  mammals  (Post  free)  £85.00  CD 

Cassette  pack  1 Divers  to  gulls  (Price  includes  postage)  CPI  £21.00  CD 

Cassette  pack  2 Terns  to  warblers  (Price  includes  postage)  CP2  £21.00  CD 

Cassette  pack  3 Goldcrest  to  crows  (Price  includes  postage)  CP3  £21.00  CD 

Cassette  pack  4 Accidentals  (Price  includes  postage)  CP4  £21.00  □ 

PRICES  VALID  DURING  MAY  1982 


Make  all  cheques  and  POs  payable  to  British  Birds.  Payment  can  also  be  made  directly  into  UK  Giro 
account  number  37  588  6303,  but  please  still  post  this  form.  (Payment  can  be  made  in  US$,  but,  due  to  bank  charges, 
calculate  $ by  multiplying  £ by  2'/i  after  adding  postage.)  Please  allow  28  days  for  delivery  in  UK,  longer  if  abroad. 


Name . 


Address 


Total  £ Cheque/PO  enclosed  CD  Giro  payment  made  CD 

Send  to  BB  Offers,  Fountains,  Park  Lane,  Blunham,  Bedford  MK44  3NJ 
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HO  LI  DA  Y A CCOMMODA  TION 

TITCHWELL,  NORTH  NORFOLK  COAST. 

Overlooking  RSPB  Reserve,  THE  MANOR 
HOTEL  offers  coinf'orable  accommodation  and 
excellent  cuisine  in  a friendly  atmosphere.  Close 
to  Holme  Bird  Observatory  and  Snettisham 
Reserve.  Small  groups  welcome  at  special  rates, 
and  “Winter  Breaks”  October  to  March.  Open 
all  year  except  Christmas.  Fully  licensed  and 
open  to  non-residents.  Postal  address:  Titchwell, 
King’s  Lynn.  Norfolk  PE31  8BB.  Telephone: 
Brancaster  (048  521)  221.  (BB77) 

UNIQUE  RESTFUL  HOLIDAY  on  organic 
smallholding  within  Exmoor  National  Park. 
Quiet  surroundings  situated  in  wooded  nature 
reserve.  Sea  four  miles.  Eight  camouflaged 
caravans.  Modern  toilet  facilities.  SAE  please  to 
Cowley  Wood,  Parracombe,  N.  Devon.  Parra- 
combe  200.  (BB72) 

MID-ARGYLL.  Selection  of  self-catering  cot- 
tages, converted  barns  and  stables.  Remote  or 
coastal.  Abundant  birds,  beautiful  country, 
reasonable  prices  all  year.  Murray  Kilmahumaig, 
Crinan,  Lochgilphead,  Argyll  054683  238. 

(BB59) 

NORFOLK,  NORTH  COAST.  Arch  House, 
Mill  Road,  Wells.  AA/RAC  listed.  Attractive, 
comfortable  rooms,  excellent  food,  pleasant 
garden,  car  park.  BB  from  £7.00.  EM  £5.00  by 
arrangement  (not  served  Tuesdays  or  August). 
Licensed,  Fakenham  (0328)  710696. 

(BB100) 

THE  BURLINGTON  HOTEL,  SHERING- 
HAM.  Quiet,  friendly  & comfortable  family  run 
hotel  overlooking  the  sea.  Fully  licensed  with 
traditional  ales.  Special  rates  for  parties.  Tel: 
0263  822224.  (BB113) 

KIRKCUDBRIGHTSHIRE.  High  standard 
character  cottages  on  beautiful  private  estate 
near  Castle  Douglas.  Abundant  wildlife.  Threave 
and  Caerlaverock  nearby.  SAE  Gavin  Bain, 
Munches,  Castle  Douglas  DG7  1PD.  (BB45) 

CLEY— BIRD  WATCH  as  you  breakfast!  All 
year  round  B&B  in  very  comfortable  home, 
directly  overlooking  bird  reserve  and  salt 
marshes.  Alan  and  Sheila  Hart,  The  Saltings, 
Coast  Road,  Cley.  Tel:  740645.  (BB65) 


CLEY 

Attractive  house  in  village,  4 bedrooms,  large 
garden,  garage.  Available  all  year. 
Details  from  Mrs  E.  Album,  47  Lyndale 
Avenue,  London  NW2.  Tel:  431  2942. 

(BB21 ) 


EXMOOR.  Modernised  cottage,  lovely  country- 
side near  Wimbleball,  Frogwell,  Skilgate, 
Somerset  TA4  2DP.  Tel:  Bampton  215.  (BB52) 

NORTH  NORFOLK.  4 m Blakeney.  Charming 
luxury  cottages.  (1)  Sleeps  4 — Tel:  032  875  366; 
(2)  Sleeps  7/9— Tel:  0509  42324.  (BB166) 


CALF  OF  MAN,  BIRD  OBSERVATORY. 

Hostel  type  accommodation  from  April  to 
October.  Details  from:  The  Secretary,  The  Manx 
Museum,  Douglas,  Isle  of  Man.  (BB102) 

ISLES  OF  SCILLY— ST.  MARY’S.  Friendly 
atmosphere  in  a Family  run  Licensed  Guest 
House  overlooking  the  harbour.  Open  1st 
February  until  the  end  of  October.  SAE  for 
details  or  telephone  Tony  or  Linda  Dingley  0720 
22327.  (BBI 1) 

YORKSHIRE  DALES.  Guesthouse  in  ideal 
bird-watching  country.  SAE  for  brochure.  Mrs 
Butterfield,  Dale  House,  Kettlewell,  N 5 orks. 
Tel:  075676 836.  (BBI 50) 

OPEN  ALL  YEAR  ROUND.  lVz  miles  north 
Loch  Ken.  Mrs  B.  Forrest,  Ken  Bridge  Hotel, 
New  Galloway,  KirkcudbrightsJnre  DG7  3PR. 
Tel:  New  Galloway  211.  Group  reductions. 

(BBI  48) 

HOME  FROM  HOME  COMFORTS  and 

perhaps  a whole  lot  more  for  the  discerning  bird 
and  wildlife  lover,  at  a 3 star  country  house  hotel. 
The  Whitesands  Bay  Hotel,  above  magnificent 
Whitesands  Bay,  Nr  St  Davids,  Pembs,  is 
actually  situated  in  the  Pembrokeshire  National 
Park  with  cliff  paths  to  left  and  right.  Convenient 
for  the  islands  of  Ramsey  and  Skomer.  A choice  of 
accommodation  at  varying  prices  (cheaper  rates 
for  early  or  late  season  and  special  group  rates 
quoted  on  request).  Send  for  comprehensive 
colour  brochure  or  tel:  St  Davids  403.  (BB  1 29) 

MILFORD-ON-SEA.  New  luxury  caravan 
ideally  situated  for  walking  and  birdwatching  in 
woodland  and  estuary,  reasonable  rates,  shop 
and  showers.  Tel:  01-688  9877.  (BB98) 

ISLE  OF  MULL — Overlooking  Tobermory 
harbour.  Family  size,  double,  twin  and  single 
rooms.  All  comfortably  furnished  and  equipped 
with  television,  welcome  trays,  room  heaters, 
electric  blankets  and  washbasins.  Excellent  food 
using  home  grown  & local  produce  is  comple- 
mented by  a select  range  of  wines  and  spirits. 
Holder  of  the  British  Tourist  Authority’s  ‘Very 
best  of  British  Country  Guesthouse’  Award. 
Enquiries:  Brenda  Vernon,  Stronbgarbh  House, 
Tobermory,  Isle  of  Mull.  Tel:  0688  2328. 

(BB136) 

NATIONAL  TRUST  VILLAGE  on  Exmoor. 
Self-catering  holiday  cottage  and  flats — centrally 
heated — near  Porlock.  Sea,  Moors,  Woods  and 
Marshes  within  walking  distance.  Malcolm  and 
Sheila  Wright.  The  Pack  Horse,  Allerfond,  Nr 
Minehead.  Tel:  0643  862475.  (BB19) 


ISLE  OF  ISLAY,  Inner  H ebrides,  Lockside  Hotel. 
Malcolm  and  Ann  Halliday  welcome  you  to  the 
splendours  of  this  beautiful  island.  Birdwatching 
throughout  the  year.  Ideal  location  on  the  edge  of 
Loch  Indaal.  Superb  friendly  2 star  accommodation, 
private  bathrooms,  fully  licensed.  Let  us  send  you 
our  brochure  and  details  of  package  holidays 
available.  Lochside  Hotel,  Bowmore,  Isle  of  Islay, 
Argyll  PA43  7LB.  Tel:  Bowmore  (049681)  244/265 — 
quote  ref.  B 82/3.  (BB152) 


VI 


MID  WALES.  Wide  choice  of  self-catering  farm- 
houses, cottages,  and  flats  throughout  mid  Wales. 
Brochure  from:  Mid  Wales  Holidays,  Newtown, 
Powys.  Tel:  09745  320.  ( BB40) 

HOLIDAY  COTTAGE  fully  equipped,  sleeps 
3-5,  five  miles  Southwold,  10  miles  Minsmere. 
Mr  Teesdale,  80  Wangford  Road,  Reydon, 
Southwold.  (BB103) 

COUNTRY  COTTAGES  between  Alnwick  and 
Belford.  Sleep  up  to  6,  fully  equipped,  self 
catering,  available  throughout  the  year.  Well 
placed  for  Holy  Island  and  Fame  Islands, 
Cheviot  Hills  and  many  places  of  natural  beauty. 
S.A.E.  to  Mrs  P.  Foster,  Coxons,  Craster  South 
Farm,  Alnwick,  Northumberland.  Tel:  (066  576) 
640  or  telephone  01-638  8346. 

(BB172) 

SEPARATE  COTTAGES  sleeping  six  and  four, 
near  Loch  Kuen.  Fully  equipped  except  linen. 
Private  loch  fishing.  Details  from  Brougham 
Estate  Office,  Balmaclellan,  Castle  Douglas. 

' (BB165) 

PEMBROKESHIRE  NATIONAL  PARK. 

100  cottages  and  farmhouses  by  the  sea  and  in 
the  peaceful  countryside  of  the  Preseli  hills. 
Brochure:  B.  B.  Howells,  9 Hamilton  Street, 
Fishguard,  Dyfed.  Tel:  0348  872046.  (BB29) 

SUFFOLK.  Convenient  for  Havergatc,  near 
forests  and  unspoilt  coast.  BB  from  £7.50.  The 
Old  Rectory,  Tunstall,  Woodbridge.  Tel: 
Snape  534.  (BB99) 

ARGYLL,  Oban  12m,  Taynuilt  lm.  9 self- 
catering flats  in  country  house,  own  grounds, 
beautiful  surroundings,  secluded  and  quiet.  1 
chalet,  1 caravan.  SAE  for  brochure.  Lonan 
House,  Taynuilt,  Argyll.  Tel:  086  62  253. 

(BB23) 

ISLES  OF  SCILLY  BIRDING  AND  WILD- 
LIFE. Holid  ays  with  man  on  the  spot  David 
Hunt.  Vacancies  May  & Sept.  SAE  to  David 
Hunt  (Hols),  St  Marys,  IsleofScilh  1R21  0JG. 

(BB  156) 

BUCKS  — Winslow  five  miles.  Comfortable 
country  bungalow,  sleeps  four.  Tel:  Bracknell 
25419.  (BB160) 

SOUTH  UIST.  Accommodation  in  remote 
comfortable  croft  house.  Macdonald,  8 North 
Locheynort.  Tel:  Bornish  379.  (BB143) 


THE  HEART  OF  ENGLAND 

Peaceful  Country  Cottages, 
Cotswolds,  Malvern  Hills,  Wye  Valley, 
Shropshire,  Warwickshire, 

Mid  Wales. 

Brochure  24p  stamps 
COTTAGE  HOLIDAYS  (Dept  BB) 
Blackmore  End,  Hanley  Swan, 
Worcester  WR8  0EE 
Tel:  (068  43)  786 

(BB4 1 ) 


EXMOOR,  Devon,  Woody  Bay,  Cherryford 
Country  House,  situated  in  its  own  wooded 
valley  and  moorland  of  20  acres  surrounded  by 
spectacular  National  Trust  scenery  offers  you  the 
opportunity  to  explore  this  beautiful  unspoilt 
coast  during  the  Spring,  Summer  and  Autumn 
whilst  enjoying  the  best  of  home  cooking  in  the 
comfort  of  a small  personal  hotel.  The  serenity  of 
Cherryford  might  not  be  considered  so  suitable 
for  children.  Dinner,  Bed  & Breakfast  from 
£65.00  fully  inclusive.  Brochure  Mr  and  Mrs 
Young,  Cherryford,  Martinhoe,  Parracombe, 
North  Devon.  Tel:  Parracombe  285.  (BB1  16) 

TRANQUIL  LAMBSQUAY  HOTEL,  Wye/ 
Dean  Forest,  Coleford,  Glos.  AA*.  Excellent 
food  and  wine,  2 nights  or  more  £15  pp.  D.  B&B. 
S/C  Hat  let  weekly.  Tel:  (0594)  33127.  (BB14) 

TWO-BEDROOMED  COTTAGE  to  let  at 

Bardsea,  Mo  recan)  be  Bay  coast,  ideal  centre  for 
birdwatching  in  bay  and  local  reserves.  30  mins 
central  lakes,  school  holidays  and  some  week- 
ends. SAE  Mrs  Whittle,  Meadow  Bank,  Elter- 
water,  Ambleside,  Cumbria.  Tel:  I.angdale  278. 
Also  D B&  B in  Elterwater.  ( BB  1 1 9) 

RIPON.  I armhouse  bed.  breakfast.  Open  all 
year.  Harrison,  Bridge  Hewick,  Ripon  5041. 

(BB120) 

IDYLLIC,  WELL-EQUIPPED  cottage  in  peace- 
ful grounds  near  Rhayader.  Sleeps  4.  Williams, 
59  Marine  Terrace,  Aberystwyth.  Tel:  0970 
617549.  (BB127) 

TORCROSS— SLAPTON  SANDS.  B&B,  Cliff 
House,  overlooking  nature  reserve  & Start  Bay. 
Reasonable  evening  meals  at  our  14th  century 
inn.  Orthopaedic  beds,  all  duvets.  Some  rooms 
with  shower.  Colour  TV  lounge.  Tel:  Mrs 
Stubbs,  Kingsbridge  580305.  (BB138) 

YORKSHIRE  DALES.  Guesthouse  in  ideal 
birdwatching  country.  SAE  for  brochure.  Mrs 
Butterfield.  Dale  House,  Kettlewell,  N.  Yorks. 
Tel:  075676836.  (BB34) 

BAMBURGH  FLAT,  E aster  onwards.  Centre 
Village,  Fames,  Cheviots,  Lindisfarne.  E.  Wilson, 
Keswick  Cott,  Northumberland  06684  288. 

(BB101) 

SOUTHWOLD  AA**  HOTEL.  Ensuite  bed- 
rooms, good  food  and  wines.  Ideal  base  for 
Minsmere  and  surrounding  area.  Open  all  year. 
Holiday  house  also  available  to  let.  Write  or  tel: 
Pier  Avenue  Hotel,  Southwold.  Tel:  722632. 

(BB24) 

MODERNISED  STONE  COTTAGE  on  high- 
land sea  loch  farm  in  dedicated  National  Trust 
beauty  area,  abundant  wild  file,  naturalist’s 
paradise,  boating,  climbing  and  fishing  locally. 
TV  aerials  and  heating  provided.  SAE  Inverlael 
Cottages,  Loch  Broom.  Ross-shire.  Tel: 
085485262.  (BB158) 
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BETTYHILL  HOTEL,  Bettyhill,  Sutherland. 
Old  established  family  hotel  in  outstanding 
position  overlooking  the  Naver  Nature  Reserve 
and  the  Pentland  Firth.  Paradise  for  bird- 
watchers. First  class  cuisine.  Fully  licensed.  Tel: 
Bettyhill  (06412)  202.  (BB167) 

ABERFELDY,  PERTHSHIRE.  Family  run 
country  house  set  amid  beautiful  scenery  which 
abounds  in  wildlife.  Excellent  for  all  out-door 
activities,  including  birdwatching,  walking, 
fishing,  etc.  Residents’  licence.  Colour  brochure 
on  request.  Also  cottage,  sleeps  5 by  Dunkeld 
Forest.  Mr  Bennett,  Guinach  House.  Tel: 
0887  20251.  (BB169) 

SKOKHOLM  ISLAND— Full  board  accom- 
modation for  those  wishing  to  watch  seabirds  and 
bird  migrants  at  close  quarters.  Birdwatching, 
art,  photography  and  natural  history  courses. 
Special  Student  weeks  at  half  price.  1982 
programme  from  Dept  J.  VVWNT,  7 Market 
Street,  Haverfordwest,  Dyfed.  Tel:  5462. 

(BB168) 

SECLUDED,  Comfortable  Welsh  country 
house  offers  fresh  food  and  a warm  welcome. 
Up  to  four  adult  guests.  BB  & D £9.  Stamp  lor 
brochure  Jenny  Burgess,  ‘Erw  Dawef,  Belan, 
Welshpool,  Powys.  (0938)  3061 . (BB105) 


GRIANAIG  HOUSE 
Garryhallie,  Lochboisdale, 
South  Uist. 

Tel:  08784  406. 

Ideal  for  exploring  the  Uists,  birdwatching  or 
for  relaxing.  Luxurious  TV  Lounge,  open 
fire.  H&C  all  rooms,  private  showers.  3V2 
miles  from  Lochboisdale  pier.  23  miles  from 
Airport  (Benbecula).  BB173 


BOOKS 

OUT-OF-PRINT  BIRD  BOOKS  bought  and 
sold.  Catalogue  on  request.  Please  offer  your 
surplus  books  to  Jay  Books,  1 Roull  Grove, 
Edinburgh.  (BB60) 

FINE  NATURAL  HISTORY  BOOKS  bought 
and  sold.  R.  Norman.  The  Book-Squirrel,  Hart- 
on-the-Hill,  Dalton  Piercey,  Hartlepool,  Cleve- 
land. (BB161 ) 

BOOKS  ON  BIRDS.  New  and  secondhand, 
catalogue  30p.  Surplus  bird  books  urgently 
sought.  Open  Thursday  to  Saturday.  Bird  Books 
of  Sevenoaks,  House  of  Seal,  Church  Street,  Seal, 
Sevenoaks,  Kent.  Tel:  Sevenoaks  62155.  (BB66) 
NATURAL  HISTORY  BOOKS.  Secondhand 
and  new  bought  and  sold.  Catalogues:  J.  E. 
Oliver,  Corner  Cottage,  Colkirk,  Fakenham, 
Norfolk.  Tel:  Fakenham  2453.  (BB27) 

A FINE  SELECTION  OF  BIRD  BOOKS, 
Natural  History,  etc.  Catalogue  available.  Books 
on  all  subjects  purchased.  Blest,  Broomscrof't, 
Wateringbury,  Maidstone,  Kent.  Tel:  0622 
812940.  (BB170) 


BIRD  IV A TCHING  H OLID  A Y 

LUNDY.  F or  exciting  birdwatching  holidays  on 
beautiful  Lundy,  please  send  SAE  for  full  details 
to  Mr  D.  M.  Kestell,  Sheerwater,  20  Trerieve, 
Downderry,  Torpoint,  Cornwall.  (BB147) 

BIRD  REPORTS 

HERTFORDSHIRE  BIRD  REPORT  1980 

now  available,  £1  post  free  from  HNHS,  6 Castle 
Hill,  Berkhamsted.  (BB174) 

BIRDS  IN  NORTHUMBRIA  1980  County- 
Bird  report  at  last  available  £3.00  inc.  postage. 
From  Secretary,  T.B.C.,  5 Bath  Terrace, 
Tynemouth,  Tyne  & Wear.  (BB171) 

FOR  SALE 

HAWKINS.  Walking  Boots  and  Shoes,  Camou- 
flage Waterproofs,  Outdoor  Accessories,  Re- 
duced Prices.  B.  Timson  3 Station  Rd., 
Elmesthorpe,  Leicester.  SAE  for  Brochure. 

(BBI62) 


BINOCULARS  AND  TELESCOPES 

of  quality.  Fantstic  Selection, 
Part-Exchanges.  Catalogue  Free. 

Herts  Optical  Services. 

Dept  B/b  102a  Victoria  Street, 

St  Albans,  Herts.  0727-59392^m^j 

TELESCOPES.  Swift,  Bushness  and  Optolyth. 
Also  Swift  and  Helios  binoculars.  !5V2p  stamp 
please  for  price  list.  Firecrest,  8 Chapelcross 
Road,  Fearnhead,  Warrington.  Tel:  0925  8 1 7874. 

(BB  I 75) 

STOP  PRESS 

THE  BIRD  BOOKSHOP  (Scottish  Ornitho- 
logists’ Club) — We  are  leading  specialists  in  new 
books  covering  all  aspects  of  ornithology  and  all 
parts  of  the  world;  over  600  titles  in  stock;  world- 
wide mail  order  service;  post  free  to  SOC  mem- 
bers (except  small  orders);  free  30  page  booklist 
from  The  Bird  Bookshop,  Scottish  Ornithologists’ 
Club,  Dept.  1,  21  Regent  Terrace,  Edinburgh 
EH7  5BT;  phone  (031)  556  6042  (office  hours 
only;  Mon.-Fri.  9-1,  2-5).  (BB176) 

ZEISS  WEST  10  X 40  B binoculars  with  case, 
good  condition.  Offers  over  £175.  Box  No.  372. 

(BB177) 

ADDRESSOGRAPH.  AM2200,  Model  ED. 
Two  years  old;  well-maintained;  suitable  for  local 
club  or  small  business.  £250  o.n.o.  (£695  new 
now).  ‘British  Birds’,  Fountains,  Park  Lane, 
Blunham,  Bedford  MK44  3NJ. 

(BB  1 78) 

‘OSPREY  VILLAGE’.  Beautiful  Boat-of-Garten 
in  the  central  Scottish  Highlands  close  by  the 
RSPB  Loch  Garten  reserve.  Year-round  High- 
land hospitality  at  hotels,  guest-houses.  150  local 
bird  species.  Details:  s.a.e.  Tourist  Association, 
Locheil,  Boat-of-Garten,  Inverness-shire. 

(BB179) 
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birdwatching  holidays  at 
realistic  prices . . . 


Pyrenees  and  Northern  Spain  12  days  June  28-July  9 

This  tour  will  visit  the  Ordesa  National  Park,  Riglos,  and  the  Picos  de  Europa  with 
excursions  into  the  surrounding  Alpine  meadows  and  valleys.  Lammergeyer,  Black 
Woodpecker  and  Snow  Finch  are  a few  of  the  interesting  birds  in  the  area  and  equal 
attention  will  also  be  given  to  the  specialised  Pyrenean  flora  and  butterflies.  Departure 
will  be  from  Plymouth  on  the  Santander  Ferry. 

Leader  Ted  Griffiths  £350.00 


Kashmir  & Ladakh  22  days  August  3-24 

An  exciting  destination  with  the  chance  to  birdwatch  on  the  “roof  of  the  world”  amid 
the  towering  peaks  of  the  high  Himalayas.  We  will  be  visiting  Gulmarg,  Sonamarg  and 
Pahalgam  in  the  Kashmir  Valley  and  then  journey  to  Ladakh  where  many  high  altitude 
species  occur  in  this  remote  and  unique  “Little  Tibet”. 

Leader  Cliff  Waller  £1,245.00 


Sene-Gambia 


16  days  November  26-December  1 1 

The  delightful  west  African  Republic  of  Sene-Gambia  is  an  ideal  country  to  gain  an 
introduction  to  the  colourful  bird-life  of  Africa.  In  a friendly,  sunny  environment  we  will 
be  making  the  acquaintance  of  over  200  species  during  this  leisurely  paced  tour  which 
includes  a 4-day  excursion  by  riverboat  along  the  Gambia  river. 

Leader  John  Ward  £850.00 


Tours  in  the  early  part  of  1983  include  Sri  Lanka  (January  10-31  £950.00), 
Northern  India,  and  many  other  exciting  destinations. 

For  full  information  and  colour  brochure  contact 
our  resident  ornithologist  Paul  Dukes. 

cvcnus  UIIUHIK  Worldwide 

Southwest  Travel  Ltd 

96  Fore  Street,  Kingsbridge  South  Devon  TQ7  1PY 
Telephone  Kingsbridge  (0548)  3181/6178 
Telex  45639  (Comput  G)  F57  Di 


Holidays 
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PHOTO  OPTIX 


invites  you  to 

Glide 
into 

action... 

with 

m HANIMEX 

Slide  Focus  Binoculars 


7-15x35  ZOOM 


£41.95 


MAIL  ORDER  FORM 


I P-0  LTD.,  73-79  PRAED  ST.,  W2 
Name  


Address . 


5 YEAR 
guarantee 

Smooth,  fast  focus,  fingertip  glide 
action  lets  you  follow  flight  with  ease 
and  keep  your  eyes  on  the  subject  as 
you  focus.  These  beautiful  binoculars 
feature.- 

• HIGH  OPTICAL  SPECIFICATIONS 

• COATED  LENSES 

• STRAPPED  & SCREWED  PRISMS 

• COMFORTABLE  RUBBER  EYE  CUPS 

• RUBBERISED  OBJECTIVE  RINGS 

• CENTRE  & RIGHT  OCULAR 

FOCUSING 

• RUGGED  CONSTRUCTION 

• COMPLETE  WITH  LENS  CAPSL 

STRAPS  & CASE 

SUPER  LOW  PRICES 


8x40  WIDE  ANGLE 


£26.95 


10x50  WIDE  ANGLE 


£27.95 


Please  supply 


Please  add  £2.50  p&p  & Insurance 


Cheque/PO  enclosed  or  charge  Access/Visa  ( 

!_  LLLUJJJJillJ I 


METWOOD 
OPTICAL  LTD 

Specialists  in  Binoculars 
and  Telescopes 


Special  Notice 

As  of  December  1st,  we  will  be 
Mail  Order  Only 
New  Address; 

c/o  46  Fairfield,  Gamlingay, 
Nr.  Sandy,  Beds. 

Tel:  0767  317077 


Send  for  price  lists.  Please  send  stamp. 
Mail  Order  £ 2.00  for  p/p  and  ins. 
Access  and  Barclay  Card  accepted. 

(D120) 


IGLANRANNELL 
PARK  HOTEL 

CRUGYBAR 
iLLANWRDA 
!DYFED 
[SWALES 

! Tel.  TALUEY  23  0 


PLEASE 
SEND 
FOR  OUR 
BROCHURE 
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the  Bushnell 
difference  is  pride 


SPACEMASTFR 


/ 20x  N 

SPACEMASTER 


10x50 

EXPLORER 


DISCOVERER 


incl.VAT 


S'ilvia  and  Sharrock,  writing 
tish  Birds,  October  1978. 


scoverer  15  - 60  x 60. 

•“arguably  the  finest  instrument 
wrrently  on  the  market.” 


A pride  of  craftmanship,  which  creates  a pride  of  ownership 
through  the  high  quality  optics  from  Bushnell,  a division 
of  Bausch  & Lomb.  Those  beautifully  finished,  high 
resolution  binoculars  and  telescopes  are  100%  lens  coated 
allowing  bright,  crisp  and  eye-comfortable  viewing. 

Stylishly  and  sturdily  constructed  to  ensure  that  the  optical 
elements  remain  in  alignment  minimising  servicing  problems. 
Spacemaster  20  x 60.  A fast  focusing  prismatic  telescope 
giving  20 x magnification.  Field  width  124ft.  at  1000yds. 
Length  11%  inches.  With  standard  thread  tripod  mount. 
Spacemaster  20-45  x 60  Zoom.  A versatile  telescope 
with  zoom  from  20  to  45  power.  Field  width  37ft.  at  1000yds. 
Length  11 5/a  inches.  Tripod  mount. 

Discoverer  15  - 60  x 60  Zoom.  Top  quality  telescope 
zooming  from  15  to  60  power.  Field  width  at  15x  is  156ft. 
at  1000yds.,  and  60 x is  40ft.  Length  17V2  inches. 

With  tripod  mount. 

Explorer  10  x 50.  An  all-purpose,  fast  focusing  binocular 
with  Squint-Pruf  haze  filters.  Field  width  420ft.  at  1000yds. 
Height  4%  inches.  Weight  27ozs. 


-‘After  many  years  of  bird 
vatching,  I find  the 
Spacemaster  to  be  the  first 
elescope  which  embodies  all 
he  qualities  I expect  of  a 
eally  good  glass. 

Veight  and  size  are 
deal  and  the  optics 
bsolutely  superb, 
luite  apart  from  its 
>bvious  advantages 
/hen  watching  wild 
owl  and  waders, 
can  even  be  used 
)r  studying 

• asserines  and 

• ying  birds, 
op  marks  for 
first-class 
istrument.” 
awrence  G. 

'olioway 
f Ornitholidays. 


For  detailed  literature  and  list  of  retail 
stockists  contact  Highgate  Optical, 
Distributors  of  Bushnell  binoculars 
and  telescopes. 


Highgate  Optical  Ltd 

38  Jamestown  Road,  London  NW1  7E, 
Tel:  01  267  4936  Telex:  298858 
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195  Mortality  of  Sparrowhawks  and  Kestrels  Dr  I.  Newton, 

Dr  A.  A.  Bell  and  I.  Wyllie 

204  Breeding  and  population  fluctuations  of  the  Little  Grebe 

Keith  Vinicombe 

218  Bird  Photograph  of  the  Year  Eric  Hosking,  Dr  R.J.  Chandler 
and  Dr.J.  T.  R.  Sharrock 

223  Points  of  view  / County  bird  reports:  what  use  are  they? 

Dr  A.  G.  Duff 

223  Fifty  years  ago. . . 

224  Mystery  photographs  65  Little  Tern  R.  A.  Hume 

Notes 

225  Dark  eye-patch  of  Fulmar  Bernard  Zonfnllo 

227  Water  Rail  sheltering  inside  rabbit  burrow  John  G.  Young 
227  Field  identification  of  Long-eared  and  Short-eared  Owls  J.  B.  Kemp,  Iain  S. 
Robertson 

Letters 

230  Tail-lengths  of  Long-eared  and  Short-eared  Owls  J.  B.  Kemp 

231  House  Sparrows  pursuing  other  birds  K.  G.  Spencer 

23 1 ‘BB’-Sunbird  tour  of  Thailand 
Announcements 

232  International  Conference  on  Bird  Census  and  Atlas  Studies 

233  ‘An  Atlas  of  the  Birds  of  the  W estern  Palearctic’ 

234  ‘Gulls:  a guide  to  identification’ 

Requests 

234  Chough  census  in  1982  RSPB  and  IWC 

235  Monarch  butterflies  in  1981  R.  F.  Bretherton 

'235  News  and  comment  Bob  Spencer  and  Mike  Everett 
237  Recent  reports  R.  A.  Hume  and  K.  Allsopp 

Reviews 

239  The  Birds  of  Wiltshire  edited  by  John  Buxton  B.  Nightingale 

240  The  Birds  of  Kent  edited  by  D.  W.  Taylor,  D.  L.  Davenport  and  J.  J.  M.  Flegg, 
B.  Nightingale 

Line  drawings:  195  Kestrel  and  Sparrowhawks  ( Nik  Borrow)',  204  Little  Grebes  (Gaiy 
Wright)  ',  237  Smew  and  Goosanders  ( Bryan  Bland) ; 238  Ring-billed  Gull  ( Frederick  J. 
Watson)  and  Mediterranean  Gull  ( Trevor  Perkins);  239  Rough-legged  Buzzard  (G.  B. 
Brown) 

Front  cover:  Choughs  {Alan  Harris ):  see  ‘Request’  on  page  234.  The 
original  drawing  of  this  month’s  cover  is  for  sale  in  a postal  auction: 
see  page  43  in  January  issue  for  procedure. 
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Books  for 

BIRDWATCHERS 

from  Croom  Helm 

WINGS  AND  SEASONS 

GUNNAR  BRUSEWITZ 

"Each  page  has  had  me  so  enthralled  that  I have  returned  again 
and  again  to  this  magnificent  book  ...  I cannot  recall  a book 
that  I have  enjoyed  more  in  the  past  ten  years  ...  if  ever! 
J.T.R.  Sharrock,  British  Birds 
Illustrated  throughout  in  watercolours 
224  pp  0653-6  £12.95 

THE  BREEDING  BIRDS  OF  EUROPE: 

A Photographic  Handbook 

DIVERS  TO  AUKS 

MANFRED  PFORR  and  ALFRED  LIMBRUNNER,  translated 
by  Richard  Stoneman  and  edited  by  lain  Robertson 

"More  than  400  superb  colour  plates  . . . Must  rate  as  one  of 
the  most  comprehensive  bird  books  ever  produced" 

Glasgow  Herald 

500  colour  photographs  maps  line  drawings 
352pp  2013-X  £14.95 

WILDLIFE  AND  NATURE  PHOTOGRAPHY 

MICHAEL  FREEMAN 

"If  your  shelves  are  al'ready  filled  with  wildlife  photography 
books  then  you  may  well  have  wasted  your  money,  because 
this  is  the  only  one  you  really  need"  Wildlife 
150  colour  photographs  400  other  photographs 
224  pp  1008-8  £13.95 

BIRDS  OF  THE  WORLD  A Checklist 

JAMES  F.  CLEMENTS 

This  is  the  second  edition  of  James  Clements'  classification  of 
the  birds  of  the  world.  The  total  list  of  9,058  is  arranged 
taxonomically,  with  common  name  and  scientific  indexes  to 
assist  the  reader. 

600  pp  0724-9  £11.95 

Those  with  asterisk  are  available  (post  free  to  UK  or  Eire;  add  50p  for 
elsewhere  in  the  world)  from  British  Birds  Book  Offers,  Fountains,  Park 
Lane,  Blunham,  Bedford  MK44  3NJ.  All  books  are  available  from  book- 
sellers. In  case  of  difficulty,  write  to:  The  Publicity  Department,  Croom 
Helm  Ltd,  St  John's  Chambers,  2-10  St  John's  Road,  London  SW1 1 1 PN 
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New  members  who  enrol  during  October- 
December  in  any  year  receive  1 rust 
publications  and  privileges  lor  fifteen  months 
before  their  second  subscription  falls  due. 

THE  BRITISH  TRUST  FOR  ORNI- 
THOLOGY is  an  organisation  which  binds 
together  thousands  of  amateur  bird  watchers 
spread  throughout  Britain  and  a small  stall  of 
professional  biologists  at  Tring.  Together 
they  find  pleasure  and  satisfaction  in  tackling 
projects  that  provide  facts  on  which 
conservation  can  be  based. 

All  is  more  fully  set  out  in  our  brochure 
Please  send  for  a copy  to: 

The  British  Trust  for  Ornithology, 
Dept.  BB,  Beech  Grove, 

Station  Road,  Tring, 
Hertfordshire  HP23  5NR. 

(D143) 


BOOKS 
ON  BIRDS 

Catalogue  on  request 

WHELDON  & 
WESLEY  LIMITED 

LYTTON  LODGE 
CODICOTE 
Nr.  HITCHIN 
HERTS.  SG4  8TE 

Tel.  Stevenage  (0438)  820370 

(D142) 


GATEWAY  TO  A WORLD 
OF  INTEREST 

There  are  still  places  available  on  some  of  our  Autumn 

and  Winter  Tours. 

September 

(USA)  New  England,  Gibraltar,  Camargue 

October 

Australia 

November 

South  Africa 


Send  also  for  our  new  British  Tours  Brochure. 

We  wish  British  Birds  a happy  75th  birthday. 


FOR  FULL  DETAILS  OF  THE  ABOVE  AND  ANY  OTHER  SPECIALISED  TRAVEL, 
APPLY  TO  IBIS  TOURS  (ARRANGED  BY  FURNESS  TRAVEL  LIMITED. 

A MEMBER  OF  THE  FURNESS  WITHY  GROUP)  148  GLOUCESTER  ROAD  NORTH, 
FILTON,  BRISTOL,  TELEPHONE  (0272)  791172/695050,  TELEX  449640  ATOL  543BC. 
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CVGflUf  WIIDIIFS 

birdwatching  holidays  at 
realistic  prices... 


Pyrenees  and  Northern  Spain  12  days  June  28-July  9 

This  tour  will  visit  the  Ordesa  National  Park,  Riglos,  and  the  Picos  de  Europa  with 
excursions  into  the  surrounding  Alpine  meadows  and  valleys.  Lammergeyer,  Black 
Woodpecker  and  Snow  Finch  are  a few  of  the  interesting  birds  in  the  area  and  equal 
attention  will  also  be  given  to  the  specialised  Pyrenean  flora  and  butterflies.  Departure 
will  be  from  Plymouth  on  the  Santander  Ferry. 

Leader  Ted  Griffiths  £350.00 


Kashmir  & Ladakh  22  days  August  3-24 

An  exciting  destination  with  the  chance  to  birdwatch  on  the  “roof  of  the  world”  amid 
the  towering  peaks  of  the  high  Himalayas.  We  will  be  visiting  Gulmarg,  Sonamarg  and 
Pahalgam  in  the  Kashmir  Valley  and  then  journey  to  Ladakh  where  many  high  altitude 
species  occur  in  this  remote  and  unique  “Little  Tibet”. 

Leader  Cliff  Waller  £1,245.00 


Sene-Gambia 


16  days  November  26-December  1 1 

The  delightful  west  African  Republic  of  Sene-Gambia  is  an  ideal  country  to  gain  an 
introduction  to  the  colourful  bird-life  of  Africa.  In  a friendly,  sunny  environment  we  will 
be  making  the  acquaintance  of  over  200  species  during  this  leisurely  paced  tour  which 
includes  a 4-day  excursion  by  riverboat  along  the  Gambia  river. 

Leader  John  Ward  £850.00 


Tours  in  the  early  part  of  1983  include  Sri  Lanka  (January  10-31  £950.00), 
Northern  India,  and  many  other  exciting  destinations. 


For  full  information  and  colour  brochure  contact 
our  resident  ornithologist  Paul  Dukes. 


CVGnifl  UII1D1IPC  Worldwide 

Southwest  Travel  Ltd 

96  Fore  Street,  Kingsbridge  South  Devon  TQ7  1PY 
Telephone  Kingsbridge  (0548)  3181/6178 
Telex  45639  (Comput  G)  P57 
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PHOTO  OPTIX 


invites  you  to 

Glide 

into 

action... 

with 

m HANIMEX 

Slide  Focus  Binoculars 


5 YEAR 
guarantee 

Smooth,  fast  focus,  fingertip  glide 
action  lets  you  follow  flight  with  ease 
and  keep  your  eyes  on  the  subject  as 
you  focus.  These  beautiful  binoculars 
feature 

• HIGH  OPTICAL  SPECIFICATIONS 

• COATED  LENSES 

• STRAPPED  & SCREWED  PRISMS 

• COMFORTABLE  RUBBER  EYE  CUPS 

• RUBBERISED  OBJECTIVE  RINGS 

• CENTRE  & RIGHT  OCULAR 

FOCUSING 

• RUGGED  CONSTRUCTION 

• COMPLETE  WITH 

STRAPS  & CASE 

SUPER  LOW  PRICE 


LENS  CAPS. 

fmilji 


I 

I 

I 


8x40  WIDE  ANGLE 

£26.95 

10x50  WIDE  ANGLE 

£27. 95 

7-15x35  ZOOM 

£41.95 

MAIL  ORDER  FORM 

P-0  LTD.,  73-79  PRAED  ST  , W2 
Name 

Address 


I 

I 

I 

I 

l_ 


Please  supply 


Please  add  £2.50  p&p  & insurance 


£ P 


Cheque/PO  enclosed  or  charge  Access/Visa 


Publication  23rd  June  1982 


A guide  to  identification 

byP.  J.  GRANT 


Peter  Grant’s  book  is  an 
enlarged  and  much  revised 
version  of  his  series  on  gull 
identification  which  first 
appeared  in  issues  of  British 
Birds.  As  well  as  extensive 
textual  improvements,  most 
of  the  drawings  have  been 
revised  and  over  170  new 
photographs  have  been 
added. 

The  book  covers  the  23 
species  of  western  Palearctic 
gulls  (more  than  half  the 
world  total)  and  concentrates 
particularly  on  the  immature 
plumages  which  have, 
hitherto,  been  inadequately 
covered  in  the  standard  field 
guides. 

280  pages  including  128  pages 
of  photographs 
£12.00  net 

T & A D POYSER  LTD 
Calton,  Waterhouses,  Staffs 
ST10  3JX 
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SUNBIRD 

BIRDTOUR  EXPERTS 

WE  SPECIALISE  IN  SMALL-GROUP  HOLIDAYS 
FOR  UP  TO  16  PEOPLE,  CATERING  FOR 
BEGINNER  AND  EXPERT 


Tour  leaders  include : 

John  Andrews,  Bryan  Bland,  Cliff  Davies,  Mike  Everett, 
David  Fisher,  Peter  Grant,  Tom  G u I lick,  Mike  Hodgson,  Frank 
King,  Brian  Little,  Richard  Porter,  John  Raines,  Will  Russell, 
Tim  Sharrock,  Don  Turner,  Alan  Vittery. 

1982  TOURS 


TURKEY 
GREECE 
CAMARGUE  & 
PYRENEES 
SPAIN 
SIBERIA  & 
MONGOLIA 


KASHMIR  & 
LADAKH 
♦NEW  GUINEA 
AUSTRALIA 
THE  GAMBIA 
KENYA 
S.  AFRICA 


♦ECUADOR  & 
GALAPAGOS 
*S.  MEXICO 
♦ALASKA 
♦ARIZONA  & 
CALIFORNIA 
♦TEXAS 


*With  our  associates  WINGS  INC.  (USA) 


1 % of  our  Tour  Price  goes  to  Wildlife  Conservation. 

For  details  please  contact: 

SUNBIRD 

at 

EXECUTIVE  TRAVEL  (Holidays)  LTD 
2 Lower  Sloane  Street,  London  SW1W  8BJ 
Telephone:  01-730  6609 

A member  company  of  the  SERENISSIMA  Travel  Group  Ltd 

ABTA  I AT  A ATOL  AITO  (Dll  9) 
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Turkey 

Turkey  must  surely  rate  as  one  of  the  finest 
birdwatching  countries  in  the  Western  Pale- 
■* arctic.  It's  rich  avifauna  is  greatly  enhanced 
by  its  geographical  position  on  the  European/ 
Asian  border.  Add  to  this  the  massive  autumn 
movements  of  storks  and  birds  of  prey  over 
the  Bosphorus  and  it  is  understandable  why 
many  birdwatchers  count  Turkey  as  a must' 

. jin  their  travels. 

yOur  tour  is  timed  to  coincide  with  the  peak 
migration  period  so  that  on  good  days,  bird 
numbers  should  run  into  thousands.  We  shall 
also  be  visiting  the  lakes  near  Bursa  which 
are  famed  for  large  numbers  of  White  Pelicans, 
herons,  terns  and  waders;  and  Mt  Uludag  for 
Red-fronted  Serin  and  the  stunning  Kruper's 
Nuthatch. 
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No  Turkish  tour  is  complete  without  spending 
at  least  a few  days  admiring  the  superb 
classical  sites  which  abound  in  this  region, 
Ephesus,  Pergamon  and  Troy  will  all  be 
visited — and  there  is  a special  tour  to  the 
famous  crystallised  cascades  at  Pamukkale— 
all  fortunately  good  birdwatching  spots  as  well! 
1 5 days  (1 1 th-25th  Sept.)  £530. 

Also: 

Caribbean — 19  days  (8th-26th  August)  £970. 


For  further  information  contact: 

rn 


r We  offer  LARGE  Discounts  N 
on  oil  these  famous  brands  of 
binoculars  ond  telescopes 


BINOCULARS  BY:  Zeiss  (East  & West)  Leitz  Swift  Kowa  Greenkat 
Pentax  Hartman  Habicht  Bushnell  Mirador  Tasco  Heron  Steiner,  etc. 

TELESCOPES  BY:  Schmidt  & Bender  Nickel  Supra  Televari  Swift 
Kowa  Optolyth  Mirador  Bushnell  Discover  (Bausch  & Lomb) 


This  extensive  range  may  be  viewed  in  the  quiet  and  comfort  of  our  showrooms,  with  views  of 
over  two  miles  distance  We  are  open  Mon.-Fri  9 a m - 5 p m.  (Thurs  9 30  a m -1pm)  and 
Sat.  9.30  a m.  - 4.30  p m.  For  those  who  cannot  call  personally  ALL  our  goods  are  available 
by  MAILORDER  and  are  insured  during  transit.  Despatch  is  normally  made  within  thidysix 
hours  of  receipt  of  the  order  and  our  FOURTEEN  DAY  APPROVAL  scheme  applies  . 

We  provide  a FREE  PRICE  LIST  and  -BUYER  S GUIDE  TO  BINOCULAR  OWNERSHIP  S 
and  orders  can  be  placed  by  telephone  using  your  Access  or  Barclaycard 


Please  send  30p  postage  for  catalogue. 


/ 


TICK 

BOX 


/ 


OPTICAL  COMPANY 
23/25  Kings  Road,  Brentwood,  Essex. 

CM14  4ER.  (D135)  /Address 

® (0277)221259/219418/210913^^^^^ 


elescopes^ 
/ BinocularsQ 
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To  be  published  in  August  1982 

The  Technique 
of  Bird  Photography 

Fourth  Edition  by  John  Warham 

This  new  and  expanded  edition  deals  with  every 
facet  of  photographing  birds  with  still  or  movie 
cameras,  from  the  choice  of  equipment  to  working 
methods  at  home  or  on  an  expedition.  It  even  covers  such 
aspects  as  securing  hides  against  the  weather, 
using  bait  and  decoys  and  stalking.  The  scope  of  the  book 
is  such  that  it  will  be  of  considerable  use  to  experienced 

f ornithologists  and  to  experienced  photographers 
and  essential  to  people  with  little  experience  of  either 
study  but  who  are  interested  enough  to  want  to  learn. 

^ ^ 0 240  51084  4 hardcover  Details  upon  publication 

also  for  your  pocket... 

Focalguide  to  Bird  Photography 

Michael  W Richards 

Michael  Richards  offers  you  the  benefit  of  years  of  practice 
as  an  ornithological  photographer.  This  simply  written  guide 
is  a must  for  the  novice  and  experienced  photographer  alike. 
0 240  51048  8 158  pages  softcover  £3.95 

ORDER  NOW -These  books  are  available 
from  your  local  bookseller  or  camera  dealer 

Focal  Press 

Distributed  to  the  photographic  trade  through  Parkline  Leisure  Ltd..  \ Borough  Green,  Sevenoaks,  Kent  TN15  8PH 

Priors  industrial  Estate,  Windsor  Road,  Maidenhead.  Berks  SL6  2HP  a div.&on  of  Butierworms 
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THE  OPTIMA  SUPER  SIXTY 


BIRD  WATCHERS’  SCOPE 


*WITH  INTERCHANGEABLE  EYEPIECES 
*Y0U  CHOOSE  THE  MAGNIFICATION 


£95.00 

inc.  choice  of 
one  eyepiece 
V.A.T.,  p.&p., 
ins. 


15  x , 20  x . 30  x . 50  x , or  60  x Supplied  with  one  eyepiece  of  your 
choosing.  Any  other  available  as  optional  extra  ONLY  £7.95  each. 

* FOCUSES  DOWN  TO  AN  INCREDIBLE  5m 
— at  any  magnification 

Objective  lens  diameter  60  mm  Focus  range  5 melres  to  infinity 
Overall  length:  345  mm  (with  eyepiece)  Net  weight.  1.280  kgs.  (21b 
13oz).  Finish  Rubber  armoured  cover  — military  green 

Camera  adaptor  kit  (specify  model) 
to  be  used  with  15  x eyepiece  £19.50 
Triple  Tripod  £19.50  Floor  Tripod  £24.50 

Access.  Barclaycard  or  send  cheque  P 0 lor  immediate  dispatch 

OPTIMA  LEISURE  PRODUCTS 

75  Foxley  Lane,  Purley,  Surrey  CR2  3HP  (01  -660  5704) 


AN  INVITATION 

— to  join  the  hundreds  ot  birdwatchers  ana 
photographers  who  endorse  our  claims  for  this  Iruly 
superb  equipmenl  Send  lor  the  Super  60  now  — 
BUT  SEND  NO  MONEY  Just  give  us  your  name  and 
address  and  phone  number  and  we'll  send  you  the 
Super  60.  and  any  eyepieces  ot  your  choice,  for  a 
held  trial 

We  invite  you  lo  compare  it  with  any  other 
instrument  al  any  price,  and  II  you  re  not  convinced 
[ha!  [he  Super  60  outperforms  all  others  then  simply 
return  it  lo  us.  It  you  agree  thai  indeed  it  is  unsur- 
passed. then  send  us  your  remittance  lor  retained 
Items  and  congratulate  yourself  as  the  owner  of  what 
you  know  to  be  the  linesl  equipment  available  — al 
any  price 

(D138) 
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ORNITHOLIDAYS 

4 QQQ  MEMBER  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION  OF 

I 900  BRITISH  TRAVEL  AGENTS 

Holidays  Organised 
by  Birdwatchers  for  Birdwatchers 

Seventeen  years’  service  to  birdwatchers  & naturalists 
Programme  will  include: 


Ethiopia 
Sri  Lanka 
Nepal 
Venezuela 
Morocco 

Shenandoah  Nat. 
Park  (Virginia) 


Vancouver  & the 
Rockies 

Yellowstone  Nat. 

Park  (Wyoming) 

Zimbabwe 
Rwanda 
Tanzania 
Kenya 

PARTICULARS  SENT  ON  RECEIPT  OF  1 51/*  STAMP  TO 
LAWRENCE  G.  HOLLOWAY 
ORNITHOLIDAYS  (Regd ) 

Dept.  2 (WESSEX  TRAVEL  CENTRE) 

1-3  VICTORIA  DRIVE,  BOGNOR  REGIS,  SUSSEX,  ENGLAND,  P021  2PW 

ATOL  LICENCE  No.  743  Tel:  0243  821230  (D141) 


Chile 

The  Seychelles 
S.  W.  Spain 
The  Camargue 
N.  E.  Greece 
Lake  Neusiedl 
The  High  Alps 
Majorca 


IGLANRANNELL 


[PARK  HOTEL 

jCRUGYBAR 

lLANWRDA 


?DYFED 

$ 


iS.WALES 

I Tel.  TALLEY  23  0 


PLEASE 
SEND 
FOR  OUR 
BROCHURE 


o - ggb  Krrt  -$!»<<«< 


* 


J 

I 
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Birdwatcher’s 

Logbook 

A single  volume  for  your  whole  year’s 
records.  All  species  on  the  British  and 
Irish  List  included  with  columns  for 
recording  monthly  observations,  two 
holidays,  an  annual  list  and  life  list  plus 
first  and  last  dates  of  migrants  and  184 
pages  for  a daily  diary. 

208  pages  in  attractive  hard  binding 
21.5  X 13.0cms.  An  ideal  gift  for  every 
birdwatcher.  Price  £4.95  inc.  postage 
and  packing.  From: 

Coxton  Publications, 

23  West  Hilt  Rd, 

Fox  ton,  Cambridge  CB2  6SZ. 

(1)129) 


% rb.  , a- 
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ours 


P O Box  1 96 
Planetarium 
New  York.  N 
1 0024  USA 

(212) 866-7923 

The  Asia 
Specialists 


Birding  Tours 

JAPAN 

8 Jan.  - 3 Feb. 

TAIWAN/HONG  KONG 

3 - 15  Feb./ 15  - 20  Feb. 


Both  tours  led  by  BEN  KING,  Asia’s 
foremost  field  birder,  author  of  A Field 
Guide  to  the  Birds  of  South-East  Asia. 

Write  for  itinerary.  (D140) 


Artificial 

House  Martin’s  Nest 

Remarkably  successful  readily  accepted 
by  martins,  they  also  encourage  the 
construction  of  natural  nests.  Made  of 
hard  cement  compo  with  hardboard  roof 
and  back  easily  fixed  to  eaves  of  house  or 
barn  with  special  nails  supplied 

Price  £5.45  for  I 
£9.75  for  2 

including  post  and  packing. 

NERINE  NURSERIES 
Welland,  Worcestershire 

(D136) 


explore 

CANADA'S 

* * A DCTIC 


BATHURST  INLET  LODGE 

is  a small,  exclusive  naturalist’s 
paradise  30  miles  north  of  the 
Arctic  Circle — the  ultimate 
arctic  experience! 


BATHURST 
INLET  LODGE 

P.O.  Box  820 
Yellowknife, 

Northwest  Territories 
CANADA  XOE  1 HO 
Phone:  (403)  873-2595 

(D145) 


The  Quarterly  Ornithological  Journal 

ALAUDA 

The  French  ornithological  journal 
ALAUDA  contains  scientific  papers  on 
field  studies  of  wild  birds  concerned  with 
their  anatomy,  ethology,  feeding,  moult, 
reproduction,  migration,  population  dyna- 
mics, vocal  behaviour,  etc. 

Coverage  is  world-wide  but  mainly 
western  palearctic  and  particularly  French. 
Papers  have  an  English  summary.  There  is 
a selected  review  of  recent  ornithological 
publications. 

Copies  of  most  back  numbers  exist, 
these  can  be  supplied  on  request. 

An  annual  subscription  of  160  FF  entitles 
a private  member  to  four  copies  of 
ALAUDA.  Institutional  subscription  180  FF. 
Also  available:  Sound  recordings  of  some 
of  the  more  difficult  West  African  birds— A 
complete  set  of  10  LP  Records  (specially 
produced  by  ALAUDA)  and  accompanying 
notes:  420  FF. 

Please  contact: 

J.  F.  Dejonghe  or  Tony  Williams 

Alauda, 

Ecole  Normale  Sup6rieure, 

46  rue  d’Ulm, 

75230  PARIS  Cedex  05  if  interested. 

(D144) 
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THE  RAVEN 

JACKET  r,34... 


ONLY  AVAILABLE  BY  MAIL 
ORDER  FROM  FJALLRAVEN 

The  Raven  jacket  is  an  ideal  jacket  for  all 
kinds  of  outdoor  activities  and  is  now 
available  in  Britain. 

Manufactured  in  the  unique  G1000  fabric 
(65%  Polyester,  35%  Cotton),  which  is 
windproof,  showerproof,  durable, 
gives  exceptional  wear  and  is 
light  to  wear. 

Just  look  at  these  features: 

1. Hood  with  drawcord  into  collar 

2. Drawcord  at  waist  and  hem 

3.  Bellows  at  shoulders  and  sleeves 

4.  Four  large  outer  pockets 

5. Warming  pockets  behind  lower 
pockets  6.Two  way  zipper 
7. Matt  buttons  for  birdwatchers 
Sizes : 34  '736 38  '740 42  '744 : 

46 '748" 

(Ladies  please  state  size 
required).  Colours:  Green, 

Sand,  Navy  Blue,  and  Blue. 

Access,  Barclaycard  and  Visa 
Holders  welcome.  All  orders 
despatched  within  24  hours  of 
receipt  Money  or  goods 
refunded  if  not  absolutely 
delighted,  simply  return  to  us 
unmarked  within  7-10  days. 

Make  cheques  payable  to: 
FJALLRAVEN  SPORTS 
EQUIPMENT  (UK)  LTD, 
and  post  to: 

P.O.  Box  5,  Dallamires  Industrial  Estate 
Ripon,  N.  Yorkshire  HG4  1TW. 

Tel:  Ripon  (0765)  5363  - 24  hour  service. 


Please  send  me Raven  Jacket(s),  Size(s) Price Colour 

2nd  choice Please  send  me  your  colour  brochure  (tick  if  required) 

Access,  Barclaycard  and  Visa  welcome  (if  paying  by  credit  card  please  ensure  that  the 
address  given  is  the  same  as  the  card  holder).  I enclose  my  Cheque/Postal  Order 

for or  debit  my  Access/Barclaycard/Visa  No 


NAME 

(Block  capitals  please) 
ADDRESS  


BB06 


Signature: 

Fjallraven  Sports  Equipment  (UK)  Ltd,  P.O.  Box  5, 
Dallamires  Industrial  Estate,  Ripon,  N.  Yorkshire 
HG4 1TW.  Tel:  Ripon  (0765)  5363  - 24  hour  service. 
B D M A Member  Reg  No  1032024  VAT  No  303455979 


Postcode:. 
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British  Birds 

VOLUME  75  NUMBER  6 JUNE  1982 


Editorial 


This  is  our  75th-birthday  issue.  Rather  than  devoting  our  limited  space  to 
self-congratulation,  we  feel  that  our  readers  will  prefer  the  alternative 
method  of  celebration  which  we  have  chosen:  a bumper  issue  with  extra 
pages.  The  extra  cost  of  this  month's  special  silver  cover  has  generously 
been  given  to  us  as  a birthday  present  by  our  printers,  Henry  Burt  & 
Son  Ltd. 

We  also  take  the  opportunity  in  this  summer,  when  the  XVIII 
International  Ornithological  Congress  is  being  held  in  Moscow,  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  work  of  our  colleagues  in  the  USSR  by  including  a series  of 
photographs  of  waders  on  their  Siberian  breeding  grounds  (pages  272-28 1 ). 
Eds 


^Ujmtp-fiUf  peats;  ago... 

EDITORIAL 

'Before  setting  forth  our  plans,  our  hopes,  and  our  ambitions  for 
British  Birds , we  must  first  express  a deep  sense  of  gratitude  to  all  those 
who  have  so  generously  promised  their  support  both  in  contributions 
to  our  pages  and  to  our  funds. 

'It  has  been  universally  conceded  that  a Magazine  devoted  entirely 
to  the  study  of  the  birds  of  this  country  w as  needed:  a Magazine  into 
which  all  that  is  of  interest  concerning  British  birds  should  be 
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Seventy -Jive  years  ago . . 

gathered.  It  shall  be  one  of  our  chief  aims,  but  not  by  any  means  our 
only  aim,  to  provide  in  these  pages,  month  by  month,  a current 
history  of  British  birds.  Much  will  come,  we  trust,  by  first-hand 
contributions,  but  we  shall  also  glean,  from  every  published  source 
available,  whatever  is  likely  to  prove  of  permanent  value.  We  beg  our 
readers  to  help  us  in  making  this  feature  of  the  Magazine  as  complete 
as  possible  by  sending  notes  of  omissions  which  they  may  detect  in 
this  record,  and  copies  of  any  communications  appearing  in  the 
Transactions  of  local  Natural  History  Societies,  or  in  other  publica- 
tions to  which  we  may  not  have  access. 

‘When  the  Magazine  is  well  started  we  hope,  with  the  co-operation 
of  our  readers,  to  embark  upon  a series  of  more  systematic  investiga- 
tions than  have  hitherto  been  attempted,  with  regard  to  matters 
concerning  the  birds  of  this  country.  Our  plan  is  to  make  organised 
enquiries  into  such  questions  as  the  extension  or  diminishing  of  the 
breeding  range  of  certain  species,  the  exact  status  and  distribution  of 
some  birds,  the  effects  of  protection  in  certain  areas  and  on  different 
species,  the  nature  of  the  food  of  particular  birds,  and  many  kindred 
subjects. 

‘Could  observations  on  such  points  be  conducted  on  a common 
basis  and  made  contemporaneously  in  different  parts  of  the  country, 
results  of  great  interest  and  of  very  considerable  scientific  importance 
would  be  achieved. 

‘Of  late  years  photography  has  come  greatly  to  the  fore  as  an 
adjunct  to  science,  but  ornithologists  have  been  led  away  to  a great 
extent  by  the  charm  of  being  able  to  take  portraits  from  life  of  their 
favourites,  and  have  used  the  camera  more  as  a picture-maker  than  as 
a scientific  recorder.  We  confess  to  a great  liking  for  illustrations  in  a 
journal,  but  we  are  anxious  that  our  illustrations  shall  in  every  case 
possess  scientific  merit,  although  they  need  not,  for  this  reason,  lack 
pictorial  effect.  There  are  many  directions  in  which  photography  can 
be  made  of  great  service  to  ornithology;  a photograph  of  the  environ- 
ment of  a nest  itself,  and  similarly,  photographs  of  birds  in  attitudes 
such  as  flying,  feeding,  courting,  hiding,  nest-building,  or  otherwise 
engaged,  are  of  more  value  than  pictures  of  birds  in  repose.  The 
importance  of  collecting  photographic  evidence  of  living  nestling 
birds  will  be  fully  dealt  with  in  a future  issue  of  this  Journal. 

‘Besides  reviews  and  notices  of  books  dealing  with  British  birds,  we 
intend  to  publish  each  month  a list  as  complete  as  possible  of  all  the 
books  on  the  subject  which  have  appeared  during  the  month. 

‘Such,  in  bare  and  brief  outline,  is  our  plan,  and  we  appeal  to  the 
readers  of  British  Birds  for  the  means  of  carrying  it  out.  If  the 
Magazine  is  to  do  good  work  it  must  have  a goodly  roll  of  subscribers, 
and  the  longer  the  roll  the  more  work  will  it  be  possible  to  accomplish, 
in  that  funds  will  thereby  be  provided  to  enlarge  the  Magazine  and  to 
carry  out  those  enquiries  which  will  add  to  our  knowledge  of  the  life 
histories  of  the  birds  of  the  British  Islands.’  {Brit.  Birds  1:  1-3,  June 
1907) 
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As  a result  of  deforestation  and  persecution,  the  Goshawk  Accipiter 
gentilis  was  more  or  less  exterminated  in  Britain  by  the  late  19th 
century,  with  only  sporadic  breeding  thereafter  (Hollom  1957,  Newton 
1972).  From  the  late  1960s,  however,  the  situation  improved,  with  breeding 
pairs  becoming  established  in  several  areas  to  form  the  basis  of  the  present 
population.  This  paper  reviews  the  current  status  of  the  species  in  Britain 
and  gives  some  information  on  origins,  breeding,  mortality  and  diet,  in  an 
attempt  to  assess  the  main  factors  influencing  numbers  and  distribution. 


Current  status 

Speculation  on  the  numbers  of  Goshawks  in  Britain  is  rife.  Optimistic 
estimates,  based  largely  on  hearsay  and  rumour,  put  the  current  breeding 
population  as  high  as  145  pairs.  The  main  idea  giving  rise  to  extravagant 
speculation  is  that  Goshawks  (traditionally  thought  of  as  secretive  forest 
birds)  must  exist  in  large  numbers  to  be  seen  even  rarely.  Thus,  every 
sighting  is  held  to  be  the  tip  of  an  iceberg,  with  as-yet-unreported 
populations  living  in  the  forest  plantations  that  now  clothe  the  hills  in 
remote  areas.  This  optimism  has  not  been  discouraged  in  previous 
publications  on  the  status  of  Goshawks  in  Britain  which  have  bemoaned  the 
fact  that  many  observers  still  withhold  records  (Brown  1976,  Sharrock 
1980).  This  paper  should  go  some  way  to  clarify  the  situation,  since  it 
incorporates  much  information  previously  unpublished.  Moreover,  the 
authors  and  their  associates  have  systematically  searched  large  areas  of 
suitable  woodland  and  have  therefore  been  able  to  evaluate  sight  records  as 
well  as  to  say  with  some  confidence  that  there  are  thousands  of  hectares  of 
British  forests  unoccupied  by  Goshawks. 

I n some  places,  we  have  noted  the  presence  of  single  birds  which,  despite 
vigorous  display,  apparently  found  no  mate  and  did  not  breed.  On  two 
occasions,  single  birds  built  nests,  and  one  of  these  laid  and  incubated  eggs, 
though  these  proved,  not  unexpectedly,  to  be  infertile.  In  other  places 
where  there  w ere  records  of  displaying  pairs,  we  searched  suitable  habitat 
intensively,  but  produced  no  evidence  of  nests.  In  five  such  places,  the 
woodland  was  so  restricted  that  we  could  be  certain  that  no  nest  was  built. 
Thus,  it  seems  that  pairs  have  displayed  regularly,  sometimes  in  more  than 
one  year,  in  various  places  where  they  have  not  nested.  This  is  not 
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unexpected,  since  non-breeding  pairs  are  frequent  among  the  larger 
raptors,  particularly  where  food  is  in  short  supply  or  where  territory  holders 
include  many  individuals  in  immature  plumage  (Newton  1979). 

It  was  usually  obvious  when  Goshawks  were  using  an  area,  since  even 
non-breeders  left  plenty  of  signs  (kills,  droppings  and  moulted  feathers) 
characteristic  of  the  species.  Where  there  were  no  such  signs  and  nests  only 
of  Sparrowhawk  Accipiter  nisus  were  found,  we  suspected  that  Sparrow- 
hawks  displaying  above  the  canopy  had  been  misidentified  as  Goshawks. 
An  experienced  observer  is  unlikely  to  confuse  the  species  because  they  are 
so  different  in  shape  as  well  as  in  size.  Inexperienced  observers,  however, 
may  have  been  misled  by  the  frequent  statements  in  bird  books  that  male 
Goshawks  can  be  confused  with  female  Sparrowhawks.  Most  Goshawks  in 
Britain  are  of  the  large  northern  type  (see  later),  so  many  females  are  larger 
even  than  Buzzards  Buteo  buteo,  while  all  males  are  considerably  larger  than 
any  Sparrowhawk,  and  three  times  as  heavy. 

In  this  paper,  we  are  concerned  mainly  with  breeding  pairs  or  potential 
breeding  pairs,  so  have  ignored  records  of  single  birds  and  separated 
records  of  proven  breeders  from  records  of  ‘pairs  seen’.  The  latter  were 
likely  to  have  overestimated  the  numbers  of  Goshawks  present  because  they 
could  have  included  some  Sparrowhawks  and  the  same  individual  Gos- 
hawk displaying  over  different  places. 

Another  source  of  error  in  population  estimates  is  the  overlap  between 
records  from  different  observers,  who  seem  to  have  operated  unknown  to 
one  another.  I n one  area,  for  example,  we  received  records  of  the  same  nests 
from  four  different  sources.  We  have  therefore  been  conservative  in  our 
estimates,  so  as  to  ensure  that  the  figures  given  represent  the  minimum 

76.  First-year  Goshawk  Accipiter  gentilis  mantling  dead  rabbit  Oryctolagus  cuniculus.  West 

Germany  ( Hansgeorg  Arndt ) 
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numbers  of  pairs.  I f we  had  erred  in  the  opposite  direction  for  those  records 
which  were  possibly  of  different  pairs  in  the  same  county,  we  could  have 
added  only  six  nesting  places  and  eight  pairs  of  displaying  birds  to  the  total. 

Records  fall  naturally  into  ‘areas’,  often  straddling  county  boundaries. 
I he  size  and  shape  of  these  areas  (labelled  by  code  letters  A-V,  table  1) 
varied  according  to  the  number  of  sites  encompassed,  but  none  was  larger 
than  1,650km'.  Within  areas,  most  sites  were  less  than  10  km  apart 
(occasionally  up  to  40km),  and  no  two  areas  were  closer  than  80km.  Areas 
were  widely  distributed  over  mainland  Britain,  and  only  northwest  Scot- 
land provided  no  records.  Although  more  than  90%  of  the  recoveries  of 
ringed  Goshawks  were  within  40km  of  their  birthplace  (see  later),  there 
may  have  been  some  interchange  between  adjacent  areas.  For  the  most 
part,  however,  the  separate  populations  appeared  to  have  arisen  inde- 
pendently of  one  another. 

Since  1965,  Goshawk  nests  have  been  found  in  at  least  60  dillerent  places 
in  14  areas,  and  pairs  have  been  seen  at  a further  34  places,  including  eight 
additional  areas  where  breeding  has  not  been  proved.  Far  fewer  places, 
however,  were  occupied  in  any  one  year,  and,  of  56  different  places 
(including  all  known  ‘alternatives’  for  each  place)  that  were  checked  in 
1979  and  1980,  nests  were  found  at  only  39  (70%):  a poor  result  for  what 
should  be  an  expanding  population.  Of  the  22  areas,  nine  were  represented 
over  the  years  by  only  one  known  site  and  only  three  of  these  were  used  for 
nesting  in  1979  and/or  1980.  Of  the  remaining  13  areas,  only  six  have  had 
more  than  three  pairs  present  in  any  one  year,  and  only  five  had  more  than 
three  pairs  in  1979-80.  Only  in  two  areas  (A  and  B)  can  it  be  said  that  the 
numbers  have  continued  to  increase  over  the  years.  Area  D had  at  least  five 
pairs  breeding  as  long  ago  as  1973  and  now  has  only  two  known  pairs. 
Taken  together,  these  various  observations  imply  that  the  future  for  Gos- 
hawks breeding  in  Britain  is  far  from  secure. 

It  is  unlikely  that  we  have  been  informed  of  every  nest  found  or  pair 
displaying,  so  the  figures  we  give  are  minimum  values.  In  all  but  one  of  the 
areas  where  Goshawks  have  been  proved  to  breed,  however,  their  presence 
has  been  recorded  independently  by  people  with  different  interests.  For 
example,  records  of  birds  killed  have  come  from  every  area  where  more 
than  one  pair  has  been  known  to  breed,  mostly  from  people  different  from 
those  who  found  the  nests.  We  therefore  find  it  hard  to  believe  that  there  are 
large , as  yet  undiscovered,  populations  of  Goshawks  breeding  in  remote 
parts  of  Britain.  All  the  evidence  indicates  the  contrary:  that  as  soon  as 
Goshawks  become  established,  they  are  all-too-obvious  to  birdwatchers  as 
they  display,  and  to  foresters  and  gamekeepers  if  they  nest  and  rear  young. 

Origins 

Goshawks  currently  breeding  in  Britain  are  apparently  not  derived  from 
Continental  immigrants,  but  rather  from  birds  which  have  escaped  from 
falconers  or  been  deliberately  released.  Both  the  geographical  distribution 
and  the  timing  of  first  breeding  records  are  more  consistent  with  the 
distribution  of  falconry  activities  and  known  releases  than  with  natural 
colonisation  (Kenward  el  al.  in  press).  The  Goshawks  now  breeding  in 
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Britain  became  established  at  a time  when  those  in  the  Netherlands  and 
other  nearby  parts  of  Europe  were  much  reduced  from  pesticide  poisoning. 
As  Goshawks  had  not  colonised  Britain  in  the  previous  70  years,  they  would 
have  been  even  less  likely  to  do  so  then.  Moreover,  most  established 
populations  are  in  western,  rather  than  eastern,  districts  of  Britain,  farthest 
from  Continental  sources. 

Goshawks  have  been  released  at  least  in  areas  B,  E,  H,  M,  N,  Q and  T, 
and  in  three  of  these  areas  breeding  records  followed  within  two  years  of  the 
releases.  Falconers  are  known  to  have  lost  birds  in  areas  C,  D,  F,  L and  T 
and  at  least  nine  different  breeding  females  and  one  male  have  been  able  to 
carry  leather  anklets,  jesses  or  bells  in  areas  A,  B (2),  C (2),  E,  F,  H (male) 
and  E (2). 

Kenward  et  al.  (in  press)  have  estimated  that  each  year  since  1970  about 
20  imported  Goshawks  have  successfully  entered  the  wild,  and  in  this 
decade  a further  30-40  have  been  purposefully  released  in  small  groups. 
This  is  sufficient  to  explain  the  present  population  and  the  proliferation  of 
breeding  records  in  new  areas  through  the  1970s.  As  Kenward  points  out,  it 
is  at  first  sight  surprising  that  the  current  population  is  not  larger,  but  this 
can  be  explained  by  persecution  (see  later),  the  sedentary  nature  of  the 
species,  and  the  sporadic  nature  of  most  escapes,  which  presumably  leaves 
many  birds  without  a breeding  partner. 

In  addition,  the  majority  of  Goshawks  breeding  in  Britain  are  larger  than 
the  Continental  Goshawks  which  one  would  expect  to  colonise  Britain 
naturally  by  immigration.  To  judge  from  the  lengths  of  moulted  feathers 
found  at  nests  (Marquiss  unpublished),  most  are  approximately  the  size  of 
those  breeding  in  the  north  and  east  of  Europe,  from  whence  came  most 
imported  Goshawks  in  the  early  1970s.  Thus,  there  is  nothing  in  present 
evidence  which  is  inconsistent  with  the  view  that  recent  British  Goshawks 
have  been  derived  entirely  from  falconry  sources. 

Breeding 

We  have  nest  records  of  177  breeding  attempts  from  1965  to  1980,  chiefly 
after  1974.  Most  nests  were  in  large  blocks  of  mature  woodland,  but 
occasionally  in  woods  as  small  as  3 ha  or  in  trees  only  12m  high.  Of  66  nests 
where  the  tree  species  was  recorded,  27%  were  in  spruce  Picea,  11%  in 
Douglas  fir  Pseudotsuga  menziesii,  18%  in  larch  Larix,  15%  in  pine  Pinus,  6% 
in  beech  Fagus  sylvatica,  9%  in  oak  Quercus  and  14%  in  sycamore  Acer 
pseudoplatanus.  It  seemed  that  nests  were  built  in  whatever  species  of  tree  was 
available;  the  openness  of  the  tree  stand  appeared  to  be  more  important 
than  the  tree  species,  Goshawks  tending  to  use  more  open  woodland  than 
Sparrowhawks  nesting  in  the  same  area.  Some  of  the  places  used  by 
Goshawks  had  been  used  by  Sparrowhawks  in  previous  years,  when  the 
stand  was  denser.  The  height  of  nests  above  ground  varied  from  8 to  25  m, 
depending  on  the  size  and  species  of  tree,  nests  usually  being  placed  just 
below  the  canopy  or  in  the  lower  parts  of  it.  Breeding  activity  sometimes 
began  as  early  as  February  with  display  and  nest  building,  and  nests  were 
sometimes  lined  several  weeks  before  egg  laying.  On  some  territories,  more 
than  one  nest  was  built  or  refurbished  in  the  same  year,  but  pairs  usually 
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Table  2.  Laying  dates,  clutch-sizes,  brood-size; 

Goshawks  Accipiler  gentilis  at  vari 

DATE  OF  1ST  EGG  CLUTCH-SIZE 

Altitude  Mean  ± SD  in  days  (n)  Frequencies 


(m) 

(range) 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Mean  ± SD 

301-400 

11  Apr  ±9.5  (11) 
(22  Mar  to  23  Apr) 

0 

5 

6 

0 

0 

3.5  ±0.5 

201-300 

8 Apr  ± 12.2  (19) 
(23  Mar  to  26  Apr) 

1 

5 

12 

0 

0 

3.6  ± 0.6 

101-200 

5 Apr  ± 10.1  (8) 
(27  Mar  to  26  Apr) 

1 

2 

6 

2 

0 

3.8  ± 0.9 

1-100 

26  Mar  ±9.1  (9) 
(12  Mar  to  8 Apr) 

1 

0 

4 

3 

1 

4.3  ± 1.1 

1-400 

6 Apr  ± 11.8(47) 
(12  Mar  to  26  Apr) 

3 

12 

28 

5 

1 

3.8  ± 0.8 

concentrated  their  efforts  in  one  particular  part  of  a nesting  wood  and 
usually  lined  only  the  nest  in  which  they  eventually  laid.  At  least  eight 
breeding  attempts  involved  individuals  in  first-year  plumage  (three  males 
and  seven  females,  including  both  members  of  two  pairs),  all  in  places 
where  food  was  abundant. 

Only  73  breeding  attempts,  drawn  from  26  different  nesting  places, 
provided  sufficient  data  to  allow  estimates  of  breeding  performance  in 
situations  free  from  direct  human  influence.  The  date  of  first  eggs  varied 
from  12th  March  to  26th  April,  with  most  clutches  started  in  the  first  week 
of  April.  The  majority  were  of  three  or  four  eggs  and  most  broods  contained 
three  young  (table  2).  From  47  fully  incubated  clutches  which  hatched  at 
least  one  chick,  16  eggs  failed  to  hatch:  in  most  cases,  a single  addled  egg 
from  a clutch  of  four.  The  remaining  discrepancy  between  clutch-  and 
brood-sizes  was  due  to  the  death  of  one  or  two  young  during  hatch  or  in 
their  first  week.  On  only  one  occasion  was  an  older  chick  known  to  die — at 
about  three  weeks  of  age.  There  were  frequent  instances  of  whole  nest 
contents  deserted,  perishing  or  disappearing,  but  many  were  attributable 
to  human  interference,  and  are  considered  later. 

In  general,  breeding  performance  was  related  to  altitude  (table  2), 
largely  demonstrated  by  correlations  between  the  altitude  and  mean  laying 
date  at  particular  nesting  places  (r=0.47,  df=  1 7,  P<0.05)  and  between  the 
mean  laying  date  and  mean  clutch-size  (r=0.61,  d f = 15,  /><0.01).  The 
frequency  of  addled  eggs  was  greater  at  higher  altitudes  (rs=l,  T=0.05) 
and  this,  combined  with  the  deaths  of  small  young,  led  to  a significantly 
smaller  brood-size  for  places  above  300m  ( t= 2.6,  df=  16,  P<0.02). 

Despite  the  large  number  of  nests  which  failed  completely,  there  were 
only  three  proven  replacement  clutches.  In  these,  the  first  clutches  were  lost 
in  the  first  two  weeks  of  incubation,  but  early  failure  did  not  necessarily  lead 
to  replacement,  as  an  additional  seven  clutches  lost  in  early  incubation 
were  not  replaced.  On  the  other  hand,  all  three  repeats  followed  first 
clutches  that  had  been  laid  earlier  than  average  (in  the  last  week  of  March) . 
At  least  two  of  the  replacement  clutches  were  small  (three  eggs  and  one  egg) 
and  the  resulting  broods  were  also  small  (two  of  two  young  and  a single). 
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uency  of  addled  eggs  in  breeding  attempts  by 
des  in  Britain  during  1959-80 


BROOD- 

Frequencies 
12  3 4 

-SIZE 

Mean  ± SD 

No.  addled  eggs 
per  fully  incubated 
clutch  (no.  clutches) 

0 4 

2 

1 

2.6  ±0.8 

0.60  (5) 

0 4 

8 

3 

2.9  ±0.7 

0.37  (19) 

0 1 

5 

4 

3.3  ± 0.7 

0.30  (10) 

1 4 

7 

6 

3.0  ± 0.9 

0.23(13) 

1 13 

22 

14 

3.0  ± 0.8 

0.34  (47) 

Nest  failures 

Of  the  177  recorded  breeding  attempts,  only  101  (57%)  produced  fledged 
young.  Some  of  the  failures  resulted  from  direct  human  interference,  mainly 
by  egg-collectors,  gamekeepers  and  hawk  keepers  or  their  agents.  Several 
carcases  of  shot  or  poisoned  adults  were  found.  Gamekeepers,  by  their  own 
admission,  were  also  responsible  for  the  failure  of  some  breeding  attempts 
by  removing  nest  contents  or  disturbing  the  breeding  site  until  the  nest 
contents  perished.  Clutches  of  Goshawk  eggs  collected  in  Britain  have  been 
seen  in  private  collections  and  in  one  case  the  collector  admitted  the  eggs 
were  from  a particular  site.  Similarly,  some  hawk  keepers  have  admitted 
that  their  birds  came  from  British  nests  and  have  named  five  specific  sites. 

To  assess  the  effects  of  wilful  human  interference  on  production,  we 
investigated  the  frequency  and  causes  of  total  nest  failure  in  six  areas  where 
there  was  proof  of  robbing  or  persecution,  separately  from  five  other  areas 
where,  in  the  absence  of  contrary'  evidence,  we  assumed  that  all  failures 
were  due  to  natural  causes  or  to  unintentional  disturbance,  such  as  tree- 
felling. Of  66  attempts  in  the  latter  areas,  55  (83.3%)  produced  fledged 
young;  five  (7.6%)  nests  were  deserted,  one  clutch  failed  to  hatch  after  full 
incubation,  and  in  another  nest  the  contents  disappeared  around  hatching 
time  (table  3).  Two  nests  collapsed,  one  destroying  a partly  completed 
clutch  and  the  other  a brood  of  young  about  two  weeks  old,  and  tree- 
thinning operations  led  to  desertion  of  one  clutch  and  the  death  of  a newly 
hatched  brood. 

In  contrast,  in  areas  where  nest  robbing  and  persecution  occurred,  only 
46  (41.4%)  of  1 1 1 breeding  attempts  were  successful.  Fourteen  (12.6%) 
attempts  were  proved  to  have  failed  due  to  persecution  and  35  (31.5%) 
others  failed  in  circumstances  suggesting  robbing  or  persecution.  The 
failures  of  the  seven  nests  where  eggs  or  small  young  disappeared  were 
probably  also  due  to  persecution,  because  five  of  these  were  at  sites  where 
wilful  disturbance  had  occurred  in  previous  years.  Other  failures  were  on 
average  slightly  less  frequent  than  in  the  areas  free  of  persecution,  probably 
because  many  failures  due  to  persecution  or  robbing  occurred  early  in  the 
breeding  cycle,  leaving  fewer  to  fail  subsequently  from  other  factors.  It  is 
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Table  3.  Frequency  and  circumstances  of  nest  failures  of  Goshawks  Accipiter  gentilis 
during  1959-80  in  areas  of  Britain  where  persecution  or  robbing  of  nesting  pairs  was 
proved  (P),  compared  with  failures  in  other  areas  where  causes  of  nest  failure  were 
assumed  to  be  free  of  wilful  human  interference  (NP) 


P (28  sites)  NP  (22  sites) 
No.  % No.  % 


No.  recorded  breeding  attempts 

111 

66 

No.  (%)  producing  fledged  young 

46  41.4 

55 

83.3 

Failures  proved  due  to  wilful  human  interference: 

Adults  killed 

10  9.0 

0 

Disturbance  leading  to  death  of  nest  contents 

4 3.6 

0 

Failures  thought  due  to  human  interference  because  of 
circumstantial  evidence: 

Tree  climbed,  eggs  disappeared 

15  13.5 

0 

Free  climbed,  young  disappeared 

13  11.7 

0 

Disturbance  followed  by  death  of  nest  contents 

7 6.3 

0 

Other  failures: 

Nest  deserted 

6 5.4 

5 

7.6 

Eggs  or  small  young  disappeared 

7 6.3 

1 

1.5 

Eggs  failed  to  hatch 

0 

1 

(1.5) 

All  young  died  at  hatch 

1 0.9 

0 

Nest  collapsed 

1 0.9 

o 

3.0 

Timber  operations  leading  to  death  of  nest  contents 

1 0.9 

2 

3.0 

therefore  not  unreasonable  to  assume  that  the  success  rate  in  these  areas 
would  have  been  about  83%,  and  that  robbing  and  persecution  reduced 
this  by  about  half,  to  41%.  Taking  into  consideration  repeat  layings, 
deliberate  human  interference  resulted  in  a loss  of  an  estimated  135  fledged 
young  from  1965  to  1980  in  those  areas  where  nests  have  been  monitored. 
Because  gamekeepers  were  known  to  have  climbed  to  some  nests  and 
removed  their  contents,  it  was  impossible  to  estimate  the  proportion  of 
failures  due  to  egg-collectors  or  hawk  keepers,  but,  if  some  well-known  nests 
had  not  failed  early  due  to  one  type  of  person,  they  would  almost  certainly 
have  been  robbed  later  by  another. 

Ringing  recoveries  and  mortality  of  full-grown  Goshawks 

From  1975  to  1980,  at  least  101  nestling  Goshawks  were  ringed  in  Britain, 
and  at  least  14  were  recovered,  all  but  one  within  40km  of  the  birthplace. 
Two  were  trapped  and  released  and  another,  which  had  hit  a fence,  was 
rehabilitated  and  also  released.  Of  the  other  1 1 recoveries,  two  were 
reported  as  road  casualties,  eight  had  been  shot,  trapped  or  poisoned,  and 
the  cause  of  death  of  the  remaining  one  was  unknown.  The  proportion 
recovered  varied  from  area  to  area.  In  one  where  there  were  few  game- 
keepers,  25  Goshawks  have  been  ringed  and  none  recovered.  In  another 
area  which  had  many  private  estates  with  gamekeepers,  nine  of  the  37 
Goshawks  ringed  have  been  recovered.  In  this  area,  it  seems  that,  in  recent 
years,  gamekeepers  have  stopped  reporting  rings.  One  gamekeeper 
reported  the  ring  on  only  the  first  Goshawk  which  he  killed,  though  he  later 
killed  four  others,  at  least  three  of  which  were  also  ringed.  Furthermore,  in 
1980,  two  more  ringed  Goshawks  were  killed  and  reported  to  us,  but  neither 
was  reported  to  the  ringing  office.  This  explains  the  reduction  in  recoveries 
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in  this  area  Irom  six  out  of  1 3 ringed  during  1976-77  to  three  out  of  24  ringed 
during  1978-80.  It  also  shows  the  high  proportion  of  local  young  from 
successful  nests  which  were  removed  in  this  way  after  becoming  inde- 
pendent. 

I he  evidence  that  many  full-grown  hawks  have  been  killed  in  Britain 
(mainly  by  gamekeepers)  is  considerable  when  one  takes  into  account  (i) 
carcases  found  at  breeding  sites,  handed  into  museums  and  private  taxi- 
dermists or  sent  for  post-mortem  or  chemical  analysis;  (ii)  deaths  reported 
to  local  recorders,  or  the  ringing  office;  and  (iii)  the  admissions  of  game- 
keepers  themselves,  who  on  occasions  also  produced  some  Goshawk 
remains  or  a ring  in  support  of  their  claims  (table  4). 

Of  the  49  full-grown  Goshawks  recorded  as  killed  by  man  since  1971,  13 
were  breeding  adults  at  nesting  sites  (11  shot,  one  poisoned  and  one 
pole-trapped).  Of  those  killed  away  from  nests,  at  least  four  were  falconers’ 
birds,  but  most  of  the  remaining  32  were  thought  to  have  been  w ild,  as  they 
were  near  breeding  areas.  At  least  eight  were  shot  or  pole-trapped  at 
Pheasant  Phasianus  colchicus  release  pens,  four  of  them  within  two  months  of 
fledging. 

Table  4.  Recorded  deaths  of  full-grown  Goshawks  Accipiler  genlilis  in  Britain 

during  1959-80 

Killed 

Cause  of  (method 

death  not 

unknown  Collision  specified)  Trapped  Shot  Poisoned 


Deaths  reported  to  local 
recorders  or  to  ringing 

office  1 2 2 3 1 8 0 

Carcases  found,  sent  for 
post-mortem  or  analysis, 
to  museums  or  to  private 

taxidermists  0 2 0 2 15  4 

Reports  from  gamekeepers, 

mostly  substantiated  0 0 9 5 2 0 

totals  2 4 12  8 25  4 

Food 

In  Britain,  as  elsewhere  (Glutz  von  Blotzheim  et  at.  1971,  Opdam  et  at. 
1977),  breeding  Goshawks  took  a wide  variety  of  prey,  as  large  as  the  brown 
hare  Lepus  capensis  or  as  agile  as  the  Sparrowhawk,  the  proportion  of 
different  species  in  the  diet  being  largely  determined  by  their  availability. 
Thus,  in  any  one  area,  the  major  part  of  the  diet  consisted  of  the  most 
abundant  species  of  medium-sized  mammals,  particularly  squirrels  Sciurus , 
rabbits  Oryctolagus  cuniculus  and  hares,  and  large  birds,  particularly  Wood- 
pigeons  Columba  palumbus,  feral  Rock  Doves  C.  livia,  grouse  (Tetraonidae) 
and  partridges  Aledoris/ Perdix  (appendix  1). 

From  30  different  nesting  sites,  848  prey  items  were  recorded  between 
March  and  August  in  the  years  1974-80.  There  were  insufficient  records 
from  particular  sites  to  detect  any  variations  between  years  in  prey  whose 
numbers  fluctuate  greatly,  such  as  mountain  hare  Lepus  timidus  or  Red 
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77.  F irst-year  female  Goshawk  Accipiler genlilis  at  prey,  USSR,  October  1980  (Al.  Omelko) 
Grouse  Lagopus  lagopus.  For  four  sites,  there  were  enough  records  from  all 
parts  of  the  breeding  season  to  show  a significant  variation  between  months 
in  the  composition  of  prey  brought  to  the  nest  (x2=34.4,  df=9,  PCO.OOl). 
This  was  largely  due  to  peaks  in  the  numbers  ofgame-birds  taken  in  spring 
(March  to  May)  and  in  August  (table  5).  Rabbits  were  taken  from  spring 
through  to  July,  and  hares  mainly  in  June.  Doves  and  pigeons  occurred 
throughout  the  season,  forming  a slightly  lower  proportion  in  July  and 
August  when  the  diet  became  more  diverse,  including  appreciable  numbers 
of  other  large  birds  (particularly  crows),  and  small  numbers  of  other 
passerines. 

Table  5.  Variation  between  months  in  number  of  prey  items  brought  to  four  nests  of 

Goshawk  Accipiler  genlilis  in  Britain 
All  nests  were  190-240  m above  sea  level 


Prey 

March/ 
April 
No.  % 

May 
No.  % 

June 
No.  % 

Ju 

No. 

ly 

% 

August 
No'.  % 

Rabbit  Oryctolagus  cumculus 

4 25.0 

9 21.4 

39 

24.2 

34 

28.1 

14  14.9 

Hare  Lepus 

0 — 

0 — 

31 

19.3 

9 

7.4 

7 7.4 

Red  squirrel  Sciurus  vulgaris 

0 — 

2 4.8 

4 

2.5 

7 

5.8 

0 — 

Game-birds  (Galliformes) 

6 37.5 

16  38.1 

30 

18.6 

33 

27.3 

33  35.1 

Pigeons  Columba 

5 31.3 

13  31.0 

47 

29.2 

23 

19.0 

19  20.2 

1 3 other  species 

1 6.3 

2 4.9 

10 

6.2 

15 

12.4 

21  22.3 

Total  items 

16 

42 

161 

121 

94 
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I hese  prey  figures  were  perhaps  unrepresentative  for  Britain  as  a whole, 
because  many  records  came  from  upland  areas,  where  the  diet  was 
dominated  by  moorland  species.  1 1 is  likely  that  Goshawks  in  lowland  areas 
have  a distinctly  different  diet  (e.g.  Kenward  1979  showed  that  Goshawks 
temporarily  released  in  Oxfordshire  in  winter  1974/75  preyed  mainly  on 
W ood pigeons,  rabbits  and  Moorhens  Gallinula  chloropus).  We  therefore 
segregated  food  data  by  altitude  (appendix  I)  and  some  general  trends 
emerged  (table  6).  At  low-ground  sites,  more-diverse  prey  were  recorded, 
with  more  species  forming  a substantial  (>5%)  part  of  the  diet  (r=0.70. 
dl—  10,  P<0.02),  whereas,  on  higher  ground,  a single  major  prey  species 
contributed  a greater  proportion  of  the  total  food  (rs=0.61,  N=12, 
/3<0.05).  On  low  ground,  the  principal  prey  species  for  individual  sites 
were  red  squirrel  Sciurus  vulgaris,  Woodpigeon  or  rabbit,  but  above  250m 
Red  Grouse  usually  outnumbered  all  other  prey.  Although  Goshawks 
nested  in  woodland,  open-country  prey — such  as  hares,  grouse  or 
partridges  were  between  16%  and  90%  of  the  diet,  this  proportion 
increasing  with  altitude  (r=0.69,  df=  10,  •P<0.02).  Conversely,  strictly 
woodland  species,  such  as  squirrels,  Woodcock  Scolopax  rusticola  and  Jay 
Garrulus glandanus,  were  taken  more  frequently  at  low-ground  sites  (r=0.70, 
df=  10,  /’CO. 02). 

Table  6.  Variation  with  altitude  in  composition  of  prey  brought  to  nests  of 
British  Goshawks  Accipiter genlilis 


ALTITUDE  (m) 

100 

100-200 

200-300 

300-400 

Number  of  different  nest  sites  studied 

4 

8 

10 

8 

Total  number  of  items  recorded 

1 16 

210 

374 

148 

Total  number  of  species  recorded 
Number  of  species  comprising  more  than  1% 

25 

32 

32 

13 

of  items 

Proportion  (%)  of  items  comprising  predominant 

16 

12 

11 

9 

species 

Proportion  (%)  of  all  items  that  were  woodland 

22.4 

27.1 

27.8 

54.1 

species 

Proportion  (%)  of  all  items  that  were  open- 

22.4 

15.7 

7.8 

5.4 

country  species 

30.2 

38.6 

45.2 

74.3 

The  relationships  between  prey-composition  and  altitude  again  reflected 
variation  in  prey  availability.  At  lower  elevations,  land-use  was  more 
varied  and  habitats  were  more  productive,  giving  a greater  variety  of 
abundant  prey  species.  At  high  altitudes,  moorland  was  one  of  the  few 
habitats  providing  reasonably  abundant  prey  of  the  right  size,  namely  Red 
Grouse  and  mountain  hares.  Thus,  above  300m,  although  Goshawks  used 
woodland  for  nesting,  they  were  dependent  on  adjacent  open  country  for 
most  of  their  food. 

Organochlorine  levels  in  unhatched  eggs 

Persistent  pesticides  have  been  implicated  in  the  declines  of  some  raptor 
populations,  partly  through  causing  eggshell  thinning  and  reduced 
breeding  success  (Ratcliffe  1970,  Newton  1979).  Twelve  unhatched  Gos- 
hawk eggs  from  Britain  (representing  nine  clutches  from  six  areas  during 
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78.  Adult  Goshawk  Accipiter  gentilis  at  nest  with  three  young,  Czechoslovakia,  1977  (Josef 

Hlasek ) 

1974-79)  were  analysed  for  organochlorine  compounds.  Compared  with 
the  eggs  of  some  other  birds  of  prey  (Newton  & Bogan  1974,  Peakall  1976, 
Newton  et  at.  1978),  these  Goshawk  eggs  contained  low  organochlorine 
levels  and  the  shells  showed  little  or  no  thinning.  The  mean  shell  index  of 
the  five  clutches  represented  was  2.16,  which  was  only  3%  less  than  the 
pre-DDT  mean  of2.22  (based  on  79  northwest  European  eggs  examined  by 
Anderson  & Hickey  1974)  (table  7).  These  findings  were  not  unexpected 
because,  in  their  breeding,  Goshawks  in  Britain  showed  none  of  the  other 
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79.  Adult  Goshawk  Accipiter  gentilis  leav  ing  nest  with  three  young,  Czechoslovakia,  1977 

( Jose j Hldsek) 


symptoms  (e.g.  egg-breakage  and  high  embryo-mortality)  associated  with 
substantial  organochlorine  contamination.  It  thus  seems  unlikely  that 
persistent  organochlorines  have  had  a significant  effect  upon  Goshawks  in 
Britain  in  the  years  concerned. 

Discussion 

The  Goshawk  is  still  one  of  the  scarcest  raptors  breeding  in  Britain,  being 
closer  in  abundance  to  the  Osprey  Pandion  haliaetus  and  Red  Kite  Milvus 

Table  7.  Organochlorine  levels  and  eggshell  indices  of  undeveloped  eggs  from 
nests  of  British  Goshawks  Accipiter  gentilis  during  1974-79 

DDE  is  the  main  terminal  metabolite  of  DDT;  PCBs  are  from  industrial  polychlorinated 
biphenyls;  HEOD  is  from  aldrin  and  dieldrin.  Levels  are  given  as  ppm  in  lipid.  Shell  indices 
are  calculated  using  RatclifTe’s  method  (Ratcliffe  1970).  * = trace 
Shell 


Year 

Nest 

index 

DDE 

PCBs 

HEOD 

1974 

1 



4 

4 

4 

1975 

2 

2.45 

3 

2 

1 

1975 

3 

2.30 

6 

18 

1 

1975 

2.32 

5 

17 

1 

1975 

2.34 

6 

20 

2 

1976 

4 

2.02 

6 

8 

21 

1976 

1.98 

7 

14 

17 

1977 

5 

2.00 

12 

44 

2 

1977 

6 

2.03 

10 

20 

1 

1977 

7 

— 

7 

32 

4 

1979 

8 

— 

* 

20 

2 

1979 

9 

— 

1 

12 

1 
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80.  First-year  female  Goshawk  Accipiter gentilis  at  nest,  Denmark  ( Arthur  Gilpin ) 

milvus  than  to  the  Hobby  Falco  subbuteo,  which  is  the  next  most  numerous 
species.  Goshawks  do  not  have  stringent  habitat  requirements.  They  take  a 
variety  of  prey,  are  able  to  hunt  both  in  open  country  and  in  woodland,  and 
nest  in  quite  small  woods,  as  well  as  large  forests.  Thus,  the  only  parts  of 
Britain  unlikely  to  support  breeding  Goshawks  are  extensive  tracts  of  open 
country  devoid  of  woodland,  and  extensive  planted  hill  forests  which  are 
devoid  of  suitable  prey,  unless  they  are  adjacent  to  open  country.  Clearly, 
many  more  parts  of  Britain  are  suitable  for  Goshawks  than  are  occupied  at 
present. 

The  current  breeding  stock  in  localised  pockets  has  arisen  as  a result  of 
escapes  or  releases  of  captive  birds  and,  because  Goshawks  are  essentially 
sedentary,  they  are  unlikely  to  colonise  the  rest  of  Britain  rapidly.  New 
areas  may  develop  only  by  the  slow  expansion  from  existing  centres,  by 
further  escapes  or  releases,  or  by  deliberate  translocations.  Releases  occur 
less  frequently  now  than  formerly  (Kenward  et  al.  in  press)  because,  with 
licensing  restrictions  and  quarantine  requirements,  it  is  more  difficult  and 
expensive  to  import  Goshawks.  The  feral  populations  now  established  are, 
however,  potentially  highly  productive.  With  about  80%  of  nesting 
attempts  producing  on  average  three  young  each,  the  production  could  be 
2.4  young  per  attempt.  Moreover,  in  a colonising  species,  one  would  expect 
first-year  mortality  to  be  less  than  usual  because  young  birds  do  not  have  to 
disperse  far  to  settle  in  places  free  of  competition  from  older  birds.  It  is 
difficult  to  estimate  mortality  because,  in  Britain,  as  in  other  areas  (e.g. 
Scandinavia:  Haukioja  & Haukioja  1970),  the  biases  introduced  by 
persecution  overemphasise  the  mortality  of  birds  in  their  first  year  or  two  of 
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life.  I his  point  is  largely  academic,  however,  because  the  British  Goshawk 
population  is  still  so  small  and  localised  that  human  interference — which 
has  lowered  production  by  halt  in  some  areas  and  caused  the  death  of  at 
least  49  individuals  (13  of  which  were  known  to  be  breeding) — must 
inevitably  have  greatly  curtailed  numbers  and  distribution.  Of  the  seven 
areas  in  Britain  where  two  or  more  nests  were  found  in  any  one  year, 
robbing  and  persecution  at  the  breeding  site  has  occurred  at  five,  and  was 
worst  at  those  designated  A and  D.  The  killing  of  Goshaw  ks  away  from 
nests  has  occurred  in  all  seven  areas,  but  was  worst  in  D and  C.  The 
populations  of  Goshawks  at  A and  C are  currently  stable  and  probably 
increasing,  albeit  slow  ly.  At  D,  where  most  of  the  known  nests  have  been 
robbed  and  full-grown  Goshawks  frequently  killed,  known  nests  have 
declined  from  at  least  five  in  1973  to  two  in  1980.  So,  once  Goshawks  had 
begun  to  breed  in  an  area,  the  subsequent  population  trend  depended 
primarily  on  the  extent  of  persecution. 

Although  our  records  of  pairs  or  nests  came  from  22  areas,  nine  of  these 
were  represented  by  only  one  known  site,  and  only  three  of  these  nine  were 
occupied  during  1979-80.  Records  of  one  pair  do  not  therefore  offer  much 
hope  for  the  establishment  of  viable  populations,  and  only  the  five  areas 
w here  more  than  three  pairs  were  found  during  1979-80  can  be  considered 
as  likely  centres  from  which  the  British  population  may  expand. 

In  view  of  the  amount  of  persecution  already  suffered  by  British  Gos- 
hawks from  gamekeepers,  it  is  pertinent  to  comment  on  the  extent  of 
Goshawk  predation  on  game-birds.  At  lower  altitudes,  game-birds  (mainly 
partridges)  formed  22%  of  the  prey  brought  to  nests.  Above  300  m this  rose 
to  54%,  made  up  exclusively  of  Red  Grouse.  Without  some  measure  of  the 
size  of  the  grouse  population,  however,  we  could  not  say  w hether  Goshawk 
predation  reduced  the  numbers  of  grouse  available  for  shooting.  The  figure 
of  54%  grouse  in  the  diet  was  derived  mainly  from  nests  in  areas  and  in 
years  when  grouse  numbers  were  very  high.  As  grouse  numbers  declined. 


81.  Female  Goshawk  Accipiter gentilis  at  nest  with  young,  Sweden,  June  1962  (Gunnar  Lind ) 
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one  Goshawk  pair  failed  to  lay  and  another  deserted  during  incubation,  but 
two  other  pairs  turned  to  rabbits,  hares  and  Woodpigeons  in  these  years, 
and  bred  as  usual.  For  all  four  pairs,  it  was  clear  that  predation  on  grouse 
decreased  markedly  when  there  were  fewer  available,  so  the  figure  of  54% 
did  not  always  apply. 

Nowhere  did  we  find  Pheasants  taken  in  numbers,  but  the  fact  that 
several  Goshawks  were  killed  at  Pheasant  release  sites  in  autumn  suggests 
that  predation  on  Pheasants  may  increase  at  that  season.  In  lowland 
Britain,  alternative  prey  is  abundant,  so  predation  on  Pheasants  is  unlikely 
to  reach  the  levels  it  has  in  central  Sweden  (Kenward  1978),  though  of 
course  there  may  always  be  local  problems  at  Pheasant  release  pens. 
Viewed  on  a national  scale,  however,  Goshawks  are  still  too  rare  to  be 
making  serious  inroads  on  game  populations. 
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Summary 

1 . Since  1965,  pairs  or  nests  of  Goshawks  Accipiter  gentilis  were  known  to  us  in  22  widespread 
areas  of  Britain.  During  1979-80,  only  five  of  these  areas  held  more  than  three  known  nests  or 
pairs.  The  total  nesting  places  known  was  60,  but  only  39  (70%  of  those  examined)  were 
recorded  as  occupied  during  1979-80. 

2.  The  present  population  of  Goshawks  breeding  in  Britain  is  thought  to  have  originated 
entirely  from  released  birds  or  falconers’  escapes,  rather  than  from  immigration. 

3.  In  areas  where  persecution  from  people  seemed  lacking,  83%  of  nests  produced  young, 
whereas,  in  areas  where  wilful  human  interference  was  proved,  only  41%  of  nests  produced 
young. 

4.  In  two  areas,  the  killing  of  full-grown  Goshawks  (mainly  by  gamekeepers)  was  frequent, 
and,  in  the  area  where  this  was  accompanied  by  nest  robbing,  the  population  has  declined 
since  it  was  discovered.  Of  55  deaths  of  full-grown  Goshawks  known  to  us,  at  least  49  (89%) 
were  of  birds  shot,  poisoned,  trapped,  or  killed  by  man  in  an  unspecified  manner. 

5.  Most  clutches  consisted  of  three  or  four  eggs  and  most  successful  broods  consisted  of  three 
young. 

6.  In  lowland,  Goshawks  took  a great  variety  of  prey,  especially  pigeons  Columba , squirrels 
Sciurus  and  rabbits  Oryctolagus  cuniculus,  and  no  one  species  was  of  overriding  importance.  In 
upland,  they  fed  mainly  on  a smaller  variety  of  open-country  prey,  especially  Red  Grouse 
Lagopus  lagopus  and  hares  Lepus. 

7.  The  levels  of  persistent  organochlorines  in  unhatched  eggs  were  low  and  seem  unlikely  to 
have  had  any  significant  effect  on  Goshawks  in  Britain. 

8.  Although  Goshawks  are  still  among  the  scarcest  of  British  raptors,  they  do  not  have 
stringent  habitat  requirements.  The  main  factor  currently  limiting  their  population  expansion 
appears  to  be  persecution.  At  this  stage,  the  species  could  still  be  wiped  out  again  in  this 
country. 
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82.  First-winter  female  Goshawk  Accipiter  gentilis,  Sweden,  February  1981  (Bjjrn  H use  by) 
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Appendix  1 . Number  of  prey  items  of  Goshawks  Accipiter  gentilis  recorded  at  British  nest 
sites  at  different  altitudes  during  March-August  1974-80 

Number  of  nest  sites:  4 at  -cl  00m,  8 at  100-200m,  10  at  200-300m  and  8 at  300-400m 


ALTITUDE  (m) 


Prey 

■C100 
No.  % 

100-200 
No.  % 

200-300 
No.  % 

300-400 
No.  % 

Rabbit  Oryctolagus  cuniculus 

12 

10.3 

16 

7.6 

59 

15.8 

1 

0.7 

Mountain  hare  Lepus  timidus 

— 

18 

8.6 

33 

8.8 

4 

2.7 

Brow  n hare  L.  capensis 

— 

2 

1.0 

— 

— 

Red  squirrel  Sciurus  vulgaris 

20 

17.2 

13 

6.2 

6 

1.6 

— 

Grey  squirrel  S.  carolinensis 

— 

2 

1.0 

1 

0.3 

— 

Water  vole  Arvicola  terrestris 

— 

1 

0.5 

— 

— 

Mouse/vole  (Rodentia) 

— 

2 

1.0 

1 

0.3 

— 

Stoat  Mustela  erminea 

— 

1 

0.5 

— 

— 

Weasel  M.  nivalis 

1 

0.9 

— 

— 

— 

Common  Frog  Ran  a temporaria 

— 

— 

1 

0.3 

— 

Mallard  Anas  platyrhynchos 

2 

1.7 

1 

0.5 

1 

0.3 

— 

Teal  A.  crecca 

4 

3.4 

— 

— 

— 

Sparrow  hawk  Accipiter  nisus 

2 

1.7 

— 

2 

0.5 

— 

Kestrel  Falco  tinnunculus 

— 

— 

1 

0.3 

2 

1.4 

Red  Grouse  Lagopus  lagopus 

— 

38 

18.1 

104 : 

27.8 

80 

54.1 

Black  Grouse  Lyrurus  tetrix 

— 

1 

0.5 

— 

— 

Capercaillie  Tetrao  urogallus 

— 

3 

1.4 

3 

0.8 

— 

Red-legged  Partridge  Alectoris  rufa 

1 1 

9.5 

2 

1.0 

— 

— 

Grey  Partridge  Perdix  perdix 

1 1 

9.5 

7 

3.3 

3 

0.8 

— 

Pheasant  Phasianus  colchicus 

3 

2.6 

6 

2.9 

9 

2.4 

— 

Moorhen  Gallinula  chloropus 

2 

1.7 

1 

0.5 

— 

— 

Lapwing  Vanellus  vanellus 

— 

1 

0.5 

1 

0.3 

— 

Golden  Plover  Pluvialis  apricaria 

— 

— 

2 

0.5 

— 

Woodcock  Scolopax  rusticola 

— 

2 

1.0 

3 

0.8 

— 

Curlew  Numenius  arquata 

— 

2 

1.0 

1 

0.3 

— 

Common  Gull  Larus  cams 

— 

1 

0.5 

2 

0.5 

— 

Black-headed  Gull  L.  ridibundus 

— 

1 

0.5 

— 

— 

Stock  Dove  Columba  oenas 

3 

2.6 

— 

— 

1 

0.7 

Feral  Rock  Dove  C.  livia 

1 

0.9 

4 

1.9 

6 

1.6 

22 

14.9 

Woodpigeon  C.  palumbus 

26  : 

22.4 

57 

27.1 

81 : 

21.7 

21 

14.2 

Turtle  Dove  Streptopelia  turtur 

1 

0.9 

— 

— 

— 

Cuckoo  Cuculus  canorus 

— 

— 

— 

4 

2.7 

Little  Owl  Athene  noclua 

— 

— 

l 

0.3 

— 

Green  Woodpecker  Picus  viridis 

— 

1 

0.5 

— 

— 

Great  Spotted  Woodpecker 

Dendrocopos  major 

— 

— 

— 

1 

0.7 

Skylark  Alauda  arvensis 

— 

1 

0.5 

— 

— 

Rook/crow  Corvus 

3 

2.6 

2 

1.0 

8 

2.1 

— 

Jackdaw  C.  monedula 

2 

1.7 

— 

1 

0.3 

— 

Magpie  Pica  pica 

1 

0.9 

— 

3 

0.8 

2 

1.4 

Jay  Garrulus glandarius 

2 

1.7 

8 

3.8 

10 

2.7 

7 

4.7 

Mistle  Thrush  Turdus  viscivorus 

1 

0.9 

8 

3.8 

15 

4.0 

1 

0.7 

Song  Thrush  T.philomelos 

1 

0.9 

3 

1.4 

3 

0.8 

— 

Redwing  T.  iliacus 

1 

0.9 

— 

— 

— 

Blackbird  T.  merula 

2 

1.7 

2 

1.0 

3 

0.8 

2 

1.4 

Meadow  Pipit  Anthus pratensis 

1 

0.9 

— 

1 

0.3 

— 

Starling  Stumus  vulgaris 

2 

1.7 

2 

1.0 

7 

1.9 

— 

Chaffinch  Fringilla  coelebs 

1 

0.9 

1 

0.5 

1 

0.3 

— 

Sparrow  Passer 

— 

— 

1 

0.3 

— 

16 


Total  items 


210 


374 
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Territorial  behaviour  of  Pied 
Wagtails  in 
winters 


N.  B.  Davies 

These  studies,  previously  published  in  detail  in  specialist 
journals,  are  so  fascinating  that  they  deserve  a wide  audience, 
hence  this  invited  summary  paper  prepared  especially  for 
‘British  Birds’ 


For  many  small  birds,  winter  is  a critical  time  of  the  year.  Days  are 
short,  food  is  scarce  and  many  individuals  starve  to  death.  The 
main  aim  of  my  wagtail  study  was  to  discover  how  the  behaviour  they  adopt 
in  winter  increases  their  feeding  efficiency  and  hence  chances  of  surv  ival. 
My  study  site  was  Port  Meadow  on  the  outskirts  of  Oxford.  Many  of  the 
Pied  Wagtails  Alotacilla  albayarrellii  which  winter  in  the  Thames  valley  are 
visitors  which  breed  farther  north  (Davis  1966.  Broom  el  al.  1976). 

Some  fed  in  flocks  on  flooded  pools,  while  others  defended  feeding 
territories  along  the  River  Thames  which  flowed  along  one  side  of  the 
meadow  (fig.  1).  The  flock  birds  wandered  widely;  for  example,  in  one 
winter,  I colour-ringed  150  and  yet  saw  only  six  of  these  regularly  on  the 
meadow.  Some  were  seen  on  the  nearby  rubbish  tip  and  others  in  gardens 
adjoining  the  meadow.  Many  of  those  along  the  river,  on  the  other  hand, 
defended  the  same  territory  throughout  the  winter.  The  boundaries  were 
rather  stable  and  each  wagtail  occupied  a stretch  of  about  300  m of  river, 
defending  both  banks  against  intruders.  There  seemed  to  be  considerable 
competition  for  the  territories:  whenever  an  owner  disappeared,  its  place 
was  quickly  taken  by  another.  Most  owners  were  males,  as  in  Zahavi's 
( 1971)  study  in  Israel. 

Winter  time-budget 

By  sitting  on  the  river  bank,  I was  able  to  watch  a territory  owner 
continuously  throughout  the  w hole  day  w ithout  ever  losing  sight  of  it.  In 
midwinter,  with  only  8V2  hours  of  daylight,  an  owner  spent  90%  of  the  time 
feeding.  From  data  on  time-budgets,  the  daily  energy  expenditure  was 
estimated  to  be  22.4  Real  (table  la).  This  estimate  is  undoubtedly  crude, 
but  it  agrees  well  with  other  methods  (Kendeigh  et  al.  1977;  Davies  1981). 
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Fig.  1.  In  midwinter,  some  Pied  Wagtails  Motacilla  alba 
defended  territories  along  the  river  while,  nearby,  others 
fed  in  flocks 


Since  the  wagtails  picked  up  such  small  items,  it  was  impossible  to  see 
exactly  what  they  were  eating,  so  I relied  on  the  indirect  method  of 
analysing  prey  remains  in  their  faeces.  The  main  remains  were  the  wings  of 
small  flies  (especially  chironomid  midges),  wing  cases  of  small  beetles  and 
the  mandibles  and  legs  of  spiders.  1 kept  a wagtail  in  captivity  and  found 
that  this  kind  of  analysis  gives  a very  good  measure  of  prey  eaten  (Davies 
1977).  Prey  items  eaten  in  winter  were,  on  average,  worth  3.5  cals.  The 
average  feeding  rate  was  18  items  per  minute,  and  the  daily  energy  intake 
was  estimated  to  be  2 1 .7  Kcal  (table  lb),  which  approximately  balances  the 
energy  expended. 

The  main  conclusion  from  these  very  rough  calculations  is  that,  even 
with  what  seems  to  be  a phenomenal  feeding  rate  of  one  small  insect  every  3 
or  4 seconds  throughout  the  whole  winter’s  day,  a wagtail  only  just  achieves 
energy  balance.  There  seems  little  doubt  that,  like  other  small  birds  in 
winter  (Gibb  1956,  1960),  Pied  Wagtails  are  hard  pressed  to  find  enough 
food,  so  we  would  expect  any  behaviour  that  improved  their  feeding 
efficiency  to  have  strong  selective  advantage. 

Table  1(a) 

Estimates  of  midwinter  daily  energy  expenditure  by  Pied  Wagtails  Motacilla  alba 


Activity 


Hours  Daily 

per  day cost  (cal.) 


Foraging 

7.65 

10,710 

Resting 

0.53 

371 

Defence 

0.32 

448 

Sleeping 

15.50 

10,850 

Total  22,379 


Table  1(b) 

Calculation  of  midwinter  daily  energy  intake  by  Pied  Wagtails  Motacilla  alba 
18  prey/min  X 459  min. 

= 8,262  prey  X 3.5  cal.  each 
= 28,917  cal.  X 75%  digestive  efficiency 
= 21,687  cal. 
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Territory  versus  flock  profitability 

Owners  sometimes  left  their  territories  to  feed  with  the  flock,  but  they  kept 
returning  to  the  river  at  regular  intervals  to  evict  any  intruders  that  had 
landed  there  while  they  were  away  (Davies  1976).  The  owners’  change  in 
behaviour  when  they  joined  the  flock  was  remarkably  quick.  I often  saw  two 
territorial  neighbours  vigorously  chasing  each  other  and  displaying  at  a 
territory  boundary  and  then,  less  than  a minute  later,  both  feeding 
peacefully  side  by  side  in  the  flock. 

Faeces  analysis  showed  that  the  same  sized  items  were  taken  in  both  the 
territories  and  the  flock,  so  feeding  rate  measurements  give  a good  idea  of 
their  relative  profitability.  On  some  days,  the  feeding  rates  were  highest  in 
the  flock,  yet  the  owners  still  often  spent  most  of  their  time  on  territory, 
forgoing  the  short-term  gain  that  they  would  have  enjoyed  from  joining  the 
flock.  It  seems  likely  that  the  long-term  advantage  of  a predictable  food 
supply  on  the  river  outweighed  the  exploitation  of  the  more  ephemeral  food 
supply  elsewhere  on  the  meadow,  even  when  this  was  temporarily  more 
profitable.  I he  long-term  advantage  of  the  territories  became  clear  on  very 
cold  days,  when  the  meadow  froze  and  the  flock  birds  were  forced  to  seek 
food  elsewhere.  At  these  times,  there  was  a sudden  increase  in  the  recoverv 
of  dead  wagtails  from  the  national  ringing  scheme  (Cawthorne  & 
Marchant  1980).  The  territorial  individuals,  however,  were  still  able  to  feed 
on  their  territories  during  these  severe  periods  because  the  river  continued 
to  wash  food  up  onto  the  banks. 

Defence  of  a renewing  food  supply 

Ihe  key  to  an  understanding  of  the  territorial  behaviour  of  wagtails  along 
the  river  was  that  they  exploited  a renewing  food  supply.  Typically,  an 
owner  walked  systematically  around  its  territory,  picking  up  insects  from 
the  river  edge,  a circuit  which  took  40  minutes  to  complete  (fig.  2a).  After  it 
had  visited  a stretch  of  bank,  the  food  was  depleted  temporarily,  and  time 
was  needed  for  more  insects  to  wash  up.  Ideally,  we  might  suppose  that  the 
territory  size  would  be  such  that,  by  the  time  the  owner  completed  the 
circuit,  enough  insects  had  accumulated  onto  the  river  edge  for  it  to  feed  at  a 
profitable  rate  the  next  time  round.  Similar  systematic  cropping  of  a 
renewing  food  supply  has  been  recorded  in  other  birds  (Bibby  & Green 
1980;  Kamil  1978). 

Once  the  importance  of  prey  renewal  has  been  recognised,  the  reason  for 
territorial  defence  becomes  obvious.  Ifother  wagtails  were  allowed  to  land, 
they  would  deplete  the  food,  so  that  an  owner  would  suffer  a decreased 
feeding  rate  when  it  next  visited  the  stretch.  Some  intruders  did  land  on  the 
territories  undetected,  and  this  resulted  in  a sudden  decrease  in  the  owner’s 
feeding  rate  when  it  came  across  the  depleted  stretch  (fig.  3).  It  is  hardly 
surprising,  therefore,  that  owners  evicted  any  intruders  that  they  did 
detect. 

They  not  only  chased  off  other  Pied  Wagtails,  but  also  Robins  Erithacus 
rubecula , Grey  Wagtails  M.  cinerea  and  Meadow  Pipits  Anthus pratensis  which 
ate  insects  and  so  also  depressed  the  owner’s  feeding  rate.  One  Meadow 
Pipit  was  chased  so  relentlessly  that  it  fell  into  the  river  and  floated  off 
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Fig.  2.  (a)  Owner  Pied  Wagtails  Motacilla  alba  exploit  their  territories  systematically.  The 
circuit  of  the  river  bank  takes,  on  average,  40  minutes  to  complete,  (b)  When  a territory  is 
shared  between  two  wagtails,  each,  on  average,  walks  half  a circuit  behind  the  other  and  so 

crops  only  20  minutes’  worth  of  food  renewal 


downstream.  On  the  other  hand,  they  tolerated  the  presence  of  seed-eaters, 
such  as  Linnets  Carduelis  cannabina,  which  did  not  deplete  the  insect  food 
supply. 

Territory  defence,  therefore,  was  the  way  the  Pied  Wagtail  protected  the 
prey-renewal  times  on  its  territory. 


Behaviour  of  intruders 

Intruders  were  very  noisy  and  conspicuous  whenever  they  flew  over  or 
landed  on  the  territories,  calling  loudly  ‘chisick’.  If  an  owner  was  present,  it 
replied  with  a different  call,  ‘cheewee’,  and  the  intruder  then  usually  flew 
off.  At  first  sight,  the  noisy  call  of  the  intruders  is  puzzling:  why  didn’t  they 
attempt  to  sneak  on  to  a territory  undetected? 

Even  if  they  did  sneak  on,  however,  they  would  often  end  up  feeding  in 
places  recently  depleted  by  the  owner.  The  most  profitable  place  for  an 
intruder  to  land  would  be  just  ahead  of  the  owner,  where  the  renewal  time  of 
insects  would  be  greatest,  but  here  the  intruder  would  be  easily  spotted.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  landed  some  way  off,  it  would  be  feeding  over  depleted 
stretches.  Measurements  showed  that  intruders  which  landed  undetected 
fed  at  only  1 1 items  per  minute  on  average,  which  is  less  than  the  rate 
needed  to  achieve  energy  balance.  1 1 seems,  therefore,  that  intruders  benefit 
by  calling,  to  ‘knock  on  the  door',  and,  if  a reply  indicates  that  an  owner  is  in 
residence,  they  do  better  to  leave,  because  occupancy  is  a sign  of  a depleted 
feeding  area. 
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Successive  10-m  stretches  of  territory 

f ii? . 3.  An  intruder  Pied  Wagtail  Motacilla  alba  landed  undetected  and  fed  over  a stretch  of  the 
territory  marked  by  the  horizontal  black  bar.  A few  minutes  later,  the  owner  came  along  and 
suffered  a sudden  drop  in  feeding  rate  over  the  exact  stretch  recently  depleted  bv  the  intruder 

Only  territory  owners  called  ‘cheewee’.  Two  observations  support  the 
idea  that  it  is  an  ownership  signal.  First,  whenever  an  owner  flew  into 
another  territory,  it  gave  the  ‘chisick’  call  typical  of  an  intruder.  Secondly, 
on  one  occasion,  an  intruder  landed  on  a territory  when  the  owner  was 
away  in  the  flock.  After  20  minutes’  trespassing,  the  owner  still  had  not 
returned,  and  the  newcomer  appeared  to  build  up  confidence,  because  it 
began  to  give  ‘cheewee’  calls  to  other  wagtails  overhead. 

If  ‘cheewee’  is  an  ownership  signal,  then  we  would  predict  that  tape- 
recordings  of ‘cheewee’  would  elicit  a strong  aggressive  response  from  the 
owner,  because  the  broadcast  would  simulate  the  presence  of  an  intruder 
who  was  announcing  ownership.  1 did  this  playback  experiment  on  seven 
territories,  and  on  every  occasion  the  owner  immediately  flew  over  to  the 
loudspeaker  and  displayed  in  front  of  it.  Some  hovered  persistently  nearby 
for  up  to  3 minutes  after  the  playback  had  ended.  In  contrast,  when  I 
broadcast  ‘chisick’,  the  owners  simply  replied  ‘cheewee’  and  then  carried 
on  feeding.  They  did  not  approach  the  speaker  and  behaved  as  they 
normally  did  to  an  intruder’s  call,  as  if  expecting  the  intruder  to  retreat  on 
perceiving  the  ownership  signal  (Davies  1981). 

Territory  sharing 

Although  an  owner  defended  a territory  of  a fixed  size  throughout  the 
winter,  its  defensive  behaviour  varied  depending  on  the  food  supply.  On 
days  when  food  was  very  scarce,  it  spent  much  of  the  time  in  the  flock,  but 
returned  periodically  to  defend  its  territory.  If  food  was  more  abundant,  the 
owner  spent  all  day  on  its  territory  and  occupied  it  alone.  As  food  increased 
further,  owners  often  shared  their  territories  by  tolerating  the  presence  of 
another  bird.  These  ‘satellites’  were  usually  dull-coloured  first-winter  birds 
from  the  flock,  which  landed  on  the  territories  and  appeased  the  owners 
with  special  postures  described  in  detail  by  Zahavi  (1971).  In  Israel, 
Zahavi  found  that  satellites  tended  to  be  females.  I call  these  birds  satellites 
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TERRITORY  FOOD  SUPPLY 
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Fig.  4.  The  food  abundance  on  the 
territory'  determines  whether  it  will  pay 
the  owner  Pied  Wagtail  Molacilla  alba  to 
share  its  territory  with  a satellite 


because  their  relationship  with  the  owner  is  of  a very  temporary  nature  (a 
week,  or  sometimes  just  a day  or  two).  It  is  possible  that  a satellite  is 
sometimes  the  future  mate  of  the  territory  owner,  but  this  is  often  not  the 
case,  since  a satellite  may  be  seen  appeasing  several  different  territory 
owners  during  the  course  of  a winter.  Snow  (1958)  has  described  similar 
temporary  associations  by  Blackbirds  Turdus  merula  on  winter  territories. 

What  determines  whether  owners  accept  or  evict  satellites?  The  presence 
of  a satellite  brings  a benefit  to  the  owner  because  it  helps  to  defend  the 
territory  against  intruders  and  neighbours,  in  many  cases  doing  half  of  the 
defence.  It  also,  however,  imposes  a cost,  because  sharing  the  territory 
means  that  the  owner  has  less  food  than  it  would  if  it  remained  alone. 
Owners  and  satellites  usually  shared  the  territory  by  each  walking,  on 
average,  halfa  circuit  behind  the  other,  so  that,  instead  of  cropping  the  food 
at  40  minutes’  worth  of  renewal  time,  the  owner  got  only  20  minutes’  worth 

(fig- 2b). 

Whether  it  will  pay  the  owner  to  accept  a satellite  depends  critically  on 
food  abundance  (fig.  4).  When  food  is  scarce,  cutting  the  food-renewal  time 
by  half  has  a big  effect  on  the  owner’s  feeding  rate,  so  he  does  better  to 
remain  alone.  As  food  abundance  increases,  however,  the  cost  of  sharing 
the  territory  decreases  and,  in  addition,  because  intruder  pressure 
increases,  help  with  defence  becomes  very  beneficial.  A mathematical 
model  was  used  to  quantify  exactly  how  these  costs  and  benefits  combined 
to  influence  the  owner’s  feeding  rate.  The  results  showed  that,  indeed,  the 
owner  tolerated  a satellite  only  when  the  benefits  of  help  with  defence 
outweighed  the  costs  of  sharing  the  food  (Davies  & Houston  1981).  Inother 
words,  the  owner  will  share  its  territory  only  when  it  itself  will  enjoy  a 
higher  feeding  rate  by  doing  so.  It  seems  likely  that  owners  accept  only 
females  or  young  birds  as  satellites  because  they  are  easier  to  evict  when 
food  on  the  territory  becomes  scarce  and  the  owner  does  better  by 
remaining  alone. 

In  the  spring,  there  is  usually  a sudden  increase  in  the  food  supply  as 
small  insects  emerge  with  the  first  warm  weather.  Owners  then  stop 
evicting  intruders  and  tolerate  the  presence  of  any  wagtail  that  lands 
nearby.  This  makes  good  sense,  because  prey  are  so  abundant  that  a 
wagtail  does  not  suffer  a decrease  in  feeding  rate  even  if  it  walks  directly  in 
the  footsteps  of  another  bird. 
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Conclusion 

It  may  seem  surprising  that  the  wagtail’s  behaviour  is  so  finely  tuned  to 
variations  in  its  food  supply,  but,  by  accepting  a satellite  on  days  of  high 
food  abundance,  an  owner  can  increase  its  own  feeding  rate  by  up  to  33%. 
Indeed,  making  the  correct  decision  over  territory  sharing  is  probably  an 
important  determinant  of  whether  the  owner  will  get  enough  food  to  stay 
alive.  I have  no  idea  as  to  how  the  owners  decide  whether  to  share  their 
territories  or  not.  Obviously,  they  do  not  work  out  mathematical  equations! 
Presumably,  they  use  simple  rules;  for  example,  their  tolerance  of  satellites 
may  depend  on  their  own  hunger  level  or  on  external  cues  like  the 
temperature,  which  is  correlated  with  insect  abundance. 

By  whatever  means  they  achieve  their  behaviour,  it  is  clear  that  wagtail 
territorial  defence  is  beautifully  designed  to  increase  feeding  efficiency  in 
winter. 
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European  news 

Records  have  been  supplied  by  correspondents  in  17  countries  for  this 
eleventh  six-monthly  report  on  interesting  occurrences  and  status 
changes  in  Europe;  the  tenth  report  appeared  in  January  (Brit.  Birds  75: 
25-30).  This  feature  is  intended  as  a news  service;  anyone  requiring  further 
information  or  quoting  records  in  other  publications  should  refer  to  the 
literature  of  the  relevant  country.  Records  awaiting  formal  verification  by 
national  rarity  committees  are  indicated  by  an  asterisk  (*). 

Unless  otherwise  stated,  all  records  refer  to  single  individuals 


Great  Northern  Diver  Gavia  immer  Finland 
Sixth  record:  Gull  of  Finland  on  14th 
October  1981  (fourth  was  in  October  1979 
and  fifth  in  August  1981). 

White-billed  Diver  Gavia  adamsii  Finland 
May  passage  along  Gull  of  Finland  and  Gulf 
of  Bothnia  totals  ten  to  20  in  breeding 
plumage  annually;  only  sporadic  at  other 
seasons. 

Albatross  Diomedea  Netherlands  1980 
record  (Brit.  Birds  lb:  25)  not  accepted. 
Cory’s  Shearwater  Calonectris  diomedea 
France  Total  of  390  pairs  in  Corsica  in  1980. 
Netherlands  Third  record:  tideline  corpse 
at  Noordwijk  on  15th  November  1981*  (1977 
record  noted  in  Brit.  Birds  72:  275,  not 
accepted). 

Sooty  Shearwater  PuJJinus  griseus  Latvian 
ssr  First  record:  Pape  bird-station  on  10th 
October  1981. 

Manx  Shearwater  Pujjinus  pujjinus  France 
Cotes-du-Nord:  about  40  pairs  discovered  in 
1981  nesting  on  Sept-Iles.  Corsica:  no  proof 
of  breeding  in  1979. 

Shag  Phalacrocorax  aristole/is  France  Total  of 
830  pairs  in  Corsica  in  1980. 

Pygmy  Cormorant  Phalacrocorax  pygmeus 
italy  First  evidence  of  breeding:  one  or  two 
pairs  breeding  in  large  heronry  (mainly 
Little  Egrets  Egretta  garzetta)  at  Punte 
Alberete,  south  of  Po  Delta,  in  1981. 

White  Pelican  Pelecanus  onocrotalus  Bulgaria 
Total  of  18,700  on  autumn  passage  over 
Burgas  from  10th  August  to  31st  October 
1981  (similar  total  to  1979,  Brit.  Birds  73: 
257). 

Squacco  Heron  Ardeola  ra/loides  France  Pair 
probably  bred  at  Lac  de  Grandlieu,  Loire- 
Atlantique,  in  1981. 

Cattle  Egret  Bubulcus  ibis  France  One  or  two 
pairs  bred  at  Lac  de  Grandlieu,  Loire- 
Atlantique,  in  1981. 

Black  Stork  C iconia  nigra  Austria  Atlas  work 
has  revealed  more  than  expected  on  northern 
fringe  of  Alps  in  Lower  Austria.  France 


Autumn  passage:  at  least  30  over  Col 
d’Orgambideska,  Pyrenees,  in  1981. 
Switzerland  Autumn  passage:  15  reports 
from  27th  August  to  1 7th  November  1981. 
White  Stork  Ciconia  ciconia  Netherlands 
Lowest  ever  number  breeding:  four  pairs  in 
1981,  rearing  ten  young. 

Greater  Flamingo  Phoemcopterus  ruber  italy 
Increasingly  wintering  in  Sardinia  and  on 
Tyrrenian  coast,  and  14  (eight  adults,  six 
immatures)  at  new  reserve,  Laguna  di 
Ponente  di  Orbetello. 

Greylag  Goose  Anser  anser  spain  Only  38,600 
on  Guadalquivir  Marshes  in  January  1982, 
half  of  number  counted  in  January  1980, 
attributed  to  combination  of  starvation  and 
poaching  in  winter  1980/81. 

Canada  Goose  Branta  canadensis  Latvian  ssr 
First  record:  two  with  Finnish  rings  in 
January  1982. 

Red-breasted  Goose  Branta  ruficollis 
Bulgaria  Midwinter  count  on  Durankulak- 
Sgabla  Lakes  of  12,200  in  early  1982  (cf. 
15,000  in  January  1979  and  over  16,000  in 
January  1980,  Brit.  Birds  72:  590;  73:  257). 
Shelduck  Tadorna  tadorna  France  Population 
estimate:  almost  1,000  breeding  pairs. 

GERMAN  FEDERAL  REPUBLIC  Three 
Camargue-ringed  (as  well  as  27  Scottish- 
ringed)  individuals  on  Grosser  Knechtsand 
in  August-September  1981,  proving  that 
some  from  west  Mediterranean  move  north 
to  main  North  Sea  moulting  area. 

Teal  Anas  crecca  Denmark  Highest  recent 
number:  17,400  at  Tipparne,  West  Jutland, 
on  26th  September  1981. 

Marbled  Duck  Marmaronetta  angustirostris 
italy  Female  shot  in  Tuscany  in  December 
1981. 

Red-crested  Pochard  Netta  rufina  Norway 
Second  record:  three  males  and  a female  in 
Ostfold  on  16th  April  1980. 

Ring-necked  Duck  Ay  thy  a collaris  France 
Sixth  to  eighth  records:  male  in  Vienne 
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during  16th-23rd  March  1980,  female  in 
Ardennes  on  19th  October  1980*  and  male 
near  Marne  on  22nd  March  1981*.  german 
federal  republic  Adult  male  near 
Gottingen,  Lower  Saxony,  on  23rd  April 
1980*. 

Ferruginous  Duck  Aythya  nyroca  Norway 
Fourth  record:  adult  male  in  Akershus  on 
26th-27th  May  1980. 

King  Eider  Somateria  spectabilis  Netherlands 
Third  record:  second-winter  male  at  Texel 
from  24th-30th  December  1981  and  at 
IJmuiden  from  second  week  of  January  1982. 
Ruddy  Duck  Oxyura  jamaicensis  France  Nine 
records,  mainly  since  1979,  after  first  in  1974. 
White-headed  Duck  Oxyura  leucocephala 
Spain  Three  in  Donana  National  Park  in 
December  1981,  the  first  since  one  found 
dead  in  summer  1973. 

Black-shouldered  Kite  Elanus  caeruleus 
Bulgaria  Burgas,  between  Glumtshe  and 
Zimen,  on  24th  April  1980  (per  Dr  D. 
Nankinov).  France  Second  20th-century 
record:  Villard-les-Dombes,  Ain,  on  18th 
April  1979  (first  was  in  Grau  in  1973). 
Lammergeier  Gypaetus  barbatus  Bulgaria 
First  since  1972:  ill  immature  (probably 
pesticide-poisoning)  in  Tolbukhin  on  20th 
October  1980  (now  in  captivity  in  zoo). 
Griffon  Vulture  Gyps  Julvus  italy  Good 
numbers  summering  (but  not  breeding)  in 
Eastern  Alps. 

Short-toed  Eagle  Circaetus  gallicus  german 
federal  republic  Near  Plon,  Schleswig- 
Holstein,  on  28th  August  1981  (very  rare  in 
north;  usually  occurs  in  southwest). 

Pallid  Harrier  Circus  macrounis  Finland  First 
breeding:  nestling  at  Kiihtelysvaara,  eastern 
Finland,  in  1933  discovered  recendy  in 
Kuopio  Museum;  total  of42  Finnish  records. 
Montagu's  Harrier  Circus  pygargus  Finland 
Breeding  record  in  1894  now  rejected;  first 
records  in  1912,  1928  and  1964;  first  bred  in 
1964,  almost  annual  in  1970s.  Norway  Sixth 
record:  adult  male  in  Vest-Agder  during  19th 
May  to  8th  June  1980  (cf.  continuing 
increase  in  breeding  numbers  in  Sweden, 
Brit.  Birds  7 1 : 584;  72:  590;  75:  26). 

Buzzard  Buteo  buteo  Bulgaria  Largest  ever 
autumn  passage:  26.900  over  Burgas  during 
10th  August  to  30th  October  1981  (peak  of 
11,280  on  2nd  October).  Denmark  Largest 
ever  autumn  passage  in  north  Zealand:  3,700 
at  Hcllcbaek  on  17th  September  (passage  in 
east  Zealand  at  more  normal  level). 
Long-legged  Buzzard  Buteo  rufinus  yugo- 
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slavia  First  record  for  Slovenia:  two  adults 
near  Kozjna  on  23rd  January  1982. 

Booted  Eagle  Hieraaetus  pennatus  Nether- 
lands Second  record:  Kerkrade,  Limburg, 
on  11th  November  1979  (record  at  Groene- 
kan  on  9th  July  1977  noted  previously,  Brit. 
Birds  71:  255,  not  substantiated). 

Osprey  Pandion  haliaetus  Finland  Breeding 
population  stable  or  slightly  increasing  in 
1970s,  with  900-1,000  pairs;  1. 3-1.4  young 
produced  per  occupied  territory  per  year. 
Red-footed  Falcon  Falco  vespertinus  Bul- 
garia Largest  ever  autumn  passage:  1,370 
over  Burgas  during  10th  August  to  30th 
October  1981  (peak  of  824  on  26th 
September). 

Black-winged  Stilt  Himantopus  himantopus 
Austria  First  breeding  since  1967:  pair  suc- 
cessful on  Illmitzer  Zicksee,  Burgenland,  in 
1981. 

Avocet  Recurvirostra  avosetta  Denmark  Total 
of  3,500  pairs  in  1980  (2,300  in  last  census,  in 
1970). 

Cream-coloured  Courser  Cursorius  cursor 
France  Second  20th-century  record:  south 
Brittany/Finistere  in  September  1981  (first 
was  in  1918). 

Sociable  Plover  Chettusia  gregaria  Czecho- 
slovakia Fourth  record:  near  Zahlinice, 
Moravia,  on  28th  March  1981. 

Little  Stint  Calidris  minuta  Denmark  'Quite 
common’  in  autumn  1981,  with  several 
records  of  over  100  in  August-September. 
Pectoral  Sandpiper  Calidris  melanotos 
Norway  Seventeenth  record:  Finnmark  on 
27th  May  1979.  Switzerland  Rheindelta  on 
23rd  September  1981. 

Buff-breasted  Sandpiper  Tryngites  subrufi- 
col/is  Norway  Seventh  record:  Rogaland  in 
1980.  Switzerland  Wauwilermoos  during 
14th-22nd  November  1981. 

Lesser  Yellowlegs  Tnnga  flavipes  German- 
federal  republic  Near  Hannover,  Lower 
Saxony,  on  15th  May  1981*.  Norway  Third 
record:  Rogaland  on  15th  May  1980  (second 
was  in  June  1979,  Brit.  Birds  73:  258). 
Spotted  Sandpiper  Actitis  macularia 
Netherlands  Second  record:  Amsterdam  on 
23rd  August  1980. 

Grey  Phalarope  Phalaropus  lobatus  France 
L’p  to  1,000  around  Ushant  during  9th- 15th 
October  1981. 

Great  Skua  Stercorarius  skua  Norway  First 
breeding  record  in  southern  half  of  country: 
one  pair  on  Runde,  More  og  Romsdal.  in 
1980. 
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Mediterranean  Gull  Larus  melanocephalus 
german  federal  republic  Second  Bavarian 
breeding  record:  pair  hatched  two  young  on 
artificial  gravel-covered  raft  on  Ammersee  in 
1981,  but  both  killed  by  Common  Terns 
Sterna  hirundo  also  nesting  on  raft  (,4«g.  Orn. 
Ges.  Bayern  20:  1 70- 1 73). 

Sabine’s  Gull  L arus  sab  ini  France  Up  to 
2,000  off  The  Pertuis,  Charente-Maritime, 
on  29th-30th  August  1981. 

Black-headed  Gull  Larus  ridibundus  Italy 
f irst  proved  breeding  in  Sicily:  one  pair  in 
1980;  range  expanding,  especially  in 
Sardinia  and  in  Po  Valley. 

Audouin’s  Gull  Larus  audouinii  France 
Total  of  63  pairs  in  Corsica  in  1981  (27  pairs 
in  1979,  Brit.  Birds  73:  576). 

Herring  Gull  Larus  argentatus  italy 
Breeding  proved  (up  to  ten  pairs)  at  Lake 
Garda  in  1979.  Romania  Some  pairs  nesting 
on  buildings  even  right  inland  in  Bucarest 
since  1977. 

Sooty  Tern  Sterna  Juscata  France  Fifth 
record:  adult  off  Charente-Maritime  in  July 
1981. 

Black  Tern  Ch/idonias  niger  italy  First 
breeding  on  Lakes  of  Mantova  in  central  Po 
Valley;  Italian  population  declining  sharply, 
apparently  due  to  habitat  loss  and  pesticide 
use,  especially  in  western  Po  Valley. 

Rufous  Turtle  Dove  Streptopelia  orientals 
France  First  record:  Ushant,  Finistere,  from 
12th- 14th  October  1981. 

Eagle  Owl  Bubo  bubo  Belgium  First  two 
records  since  1949:  singing  in  Arden ne  in 
spring  1981*,  and  one  ringed  on  Heligoland, 
German  Federal  Republic,  found  dead  in 
east  Belgium  in  June  1981. 

Great  Spotted  Woodpecker  Dendrocopos 
major  Latvian  ssr  Invasion  in  autumn  1981: 
74  trapped  (previous  invasions  in  1974  and 
1975). 

Middle  Spotted  Woodpecker  Dendrocopos 
medius  Latvian  ssr  Third  record:  1981 

(second  was  in  winter  1979/80,  Brit.  Birds  73: 
576). 

Calandra  Lark  Melanocorypha  calandra 
Netherlands  Third  record:  Castricum, 
Noord-Holland,  on  10th  October  1980  (first, 
in  October  1960,  was  at  same  locality;  second 
was  in  August  1977,  Brit.  Birds  71:  256). 
Olive-backed  Pipit  Anthus  hodgsoni  Finland 
First  record:  Sappi  bird-station,  Gulf  of 
Bothnia,  during  2nd-5th  October  1978;  also 
two  there  in  1980  (previously  noted  as  first 
record,  Brit.  Birds  75:  28). 
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Meadow  Pipit  Anthus  pratensis  Austria 
Discovered  during  atlas  work  in  several  more 
places  in  northwestern  Lower  Austria  and 
Upper  Austria  north  of  Danube  (cf.  Brit. 
Birds  7 1 : 585;  73:576-577). 

Waxwing  Bombyci/la  garndus  Bulgaria  First 
invasion  for  several  years:  small  numbers  in 
Sofia  in  January  1982.  Denmark  Irruption: 
starting  in  mid  October  1981;  several  flocks 
of  about  300;  last  individuals  seen  at  end  of 
December,  faeroe  islands  Small  flocks  in 
Torshavn  during  1st- 10th  November  1981. 
Thrush  Nightingale  Luscinia  luscinia  Yugo- 
slavia Strong  autumn  passage:  11  in  1981 
(one  in  1976,  one  in  1977,  five  in  1978,  one  in 
1980);  never  any  in  spring. 

Stonechat  Saxicola  torquata  France  Three  of 
one  of  eastern  races  ( maura  or  stejnegeri),  on 
18th  February  1978,  9th  October  1978  and 
13th  April  1980. 

Pied  Wheatear  Oenanthe  pleschanka  Finland 
Second  record:  adult  male  at  Lagskar  bird- 
station,  Aland,  on  21st  October  1981  (first 
was  at  same  locality,  in  October  1979,  Brit. 
Birds  73:  259). 

Desert  Wheatear  Oenanthe  deserti  Finland 
Fourth  record:  adult  male  near  Tampere, 
south  Finland,  for  almost  two  weeks  from 
14th  November  1981  (previous  three  all  in 
early  1950s). 

Swainson’s  Thrush  Catharus  ustulatus 
Finland  Second  record:  Dragsfjard  on  1st 
November  1981*. 

Ring  Ouzel  Turdus  torquatus  Belgium  Strong 
spring  passage:  240  in  1981.  Denmark 
Unusually  high  numbers  widespread  from 
late  September  to  mid  October  1981. 
Eye-browed  Thrush  Turdus  obscurus 
Czechoslovakia  Third  record  and  first  this 
century:  two  near  Prague  on  15th  March 

1980.  ’ 

Dusky  Thrush  Turdus  naumanni  France 
Fourth  20th-century  record:  one  killed  at 
Mallemort,  Bouches-du-Rhone,  on  18th  or 
19th  November  1978. 

Black-throated  Thrush  Turdus  ruficollis 
Finland  Ninth  record:  male  T.  r.  atrogularis  at 
Tauvo  bird-station  on  9th  May  1981. 
Latvian  ssr  Second  record:  T.  r.  atrogularis  in 

1981. 

Fieldfare  Turdus  pilaris  Romania  Increase  in 
1981  in  most  southerly  known  nesting  area 
around  Brasov  (cf.  Brit.  Birds  73:  260;  75: 28). 
Lanceolated  Warbler  Locus  tel  la  lanceolata 
Norway  First  record:  Rogaland  on  29th  Sep- 
tember 1980. 
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Moustached  Warbler  Acrocephalus  melano- 
pOgOtl  GERMAN  FEDERAL  REPUBLIC  Third 

Bavarian  record:  two  (pair?)  near  Ammersee 
from  2nd  May  to  1 2th  July  1981,  three  on  4th 
July  (. Ang . Orn.  Ges.  Bayern  20:  169-170). 
Blyth’s  Reed  Warbler  Acrocephalus 
dumelorum  Norway  Third  record:  singing, 
Vestfold  on  29th-30th  June  1980  (cf.  second 
Danish  record  in  July  1980  and  13  singing  in 
Sweden  in  summer  1980,  Brit.  Birds  73:  577; 
75:  28-29). 

Great  Reed  Warbler  Acrocephalus 
arundinaceus  Norway  Thirteenth  record: 
Rogaland  on  5th  September  1980  (cf.  record 
year  in  Sweden  in  1980,  with  about  205 
singing,  Brit.  Birds  75:  29). 

Booted  Warbler  Hippolais  caligata  France 
First  record:  Ushant  on  20th  October  1981*. 
Sardinian  Warbler  Sylvia  melanocephala 
France  Second  record  for  Ushant:  immature 
male  found  dead  on  14th  October  1981. 
Netherlands  First  record:  male  at 

Amsterdam  from  14th  December  1980  to 
22nd  February  1981. 

Barred  Warbler  Sylvia  nisoria  Switzerland 
First  record  for  Col  du  Bretolet:  caught  on 
5th  August  1981 . 

Pallas’s  Warbler  Phylloscopus  proregulus 
Belgium  Fourth  record:  Knokke  on  5th 
November  1981*  (third  was  at  same  locality 
in  November  1980).  Finland  Highest  ever 
number:  28  in  autumn  1981  (total  now'  91). 
France  Third  record:  Ushant  on  23rd 
October  1981 . 

Yellow-browed  Warbler  Phylloscopus 
inornalus  Finland  Highest  ever  number:  15  in 
autumn  1981  (total  now  93,  including  1 1 in 
1980).  France  Thirteenth  to  fifteenth 
records:  Ushant  on  10th,  13th  and  1 6th-  17th 
October  1981.  Netherlands  High  autumn 
numbers:  as  many  or  even  more  than  in  1980, 
which,  with  about  20,  was  second  only  to 
peak  year  of  1967. 

Radde’s  Warbler  Phylloscopus  schuargi 
Finland  Fourth  record:  Lagskar  bird- 

station,  Aland,  on  2nd  October  1981  (third 
was  at  same  locality,  in  October  1980,  Brit. 
Birds  74:  262).  Netherlands  Third  and 
fourth  records:  Ylieland  on  5th  October 
1981,  and  Maasvlakteon  18th  October  1981 
(second  record  was  in  October  1977,  Brit. 
Birds  7 1 : 257). 

Dusky  Warbler  Phylloscopus juscatus  Finland 
Eighth  and  ninth  records:  Sappi  bird-station 
on  6th  and  26th  October  1981*. 

Bearded  Tit  Panurus  biarmicus  Italy 
Recolonisation  of  Lakes  of  Mantova  in 


central  Po  Valley:  one  pair  in  1976,  four  or 
five  in  1977,  about  15  in  1978,  40-50  in  1979, 
many  in  1980;  also  expanded  breeding  range 
in  last  decade. 

Azure  Tit  Parus  cyanus  Latvian  ssr  Hybrid 
Azure  Tit  X Blue  Tit  P.  caeruleus  trapped  at 
Pape  bird-station  on  24th  October  1981 
(third  such  hybrid  to  be  caught). 

Penduline  Tit  Remiz  penduhnus  Finland 
Fifth  and  sixth  records:  Salo,  southeastern 
Finland,  on  22nd  October  1981.  and  flock  of 
seven  at  Lagskar  bird-station,  Aland,  on 
29th-30th  October  1981.  France  Nest  in 
Alsace  in  1979.  german  federal  republic 
Population  increasing  east  of  Hamburg- 
Hannover-Kassel;  isolated  breeding  west  of 
this  line.  Netherlands  First  successful 
breeding,  also  unfinished  nests  at  two  other 
places;  number  of  records  in  summer  and 
autumn  indicates  small  influx. 

Red-backed  Shrike  Ramus  collurio  german 
federal  republic  Increase  in  West  Berlin 
from  15  pairs  in  1979  to  24  in  1980,  and  in 
sample  area  of  Lower  Saxony  (+20%); 
otherwise  continued  decline. 

Jay  Garrulus  glandarius  Latvian  ssr  Invasion 
in  autumn  1981:  91  trapped  (previous 
invasions  in  1975  and  1977). 

Chough  Pyrrhocorax  pyrrhocorax  Belgium 
Third  record:  Retie  on  13th  March  1981 
(perhaps,  as  suspected  in  cases  of  first  tw  o.  an 
escape). 

Rook  C orvus  Jrugi/egus  alsj  ria  Two  more 
colonies  found  in  northern  and  central 
Burgenland  (see  also  Bril.  Birds  71:  586;  73: 
260).  Romania  Population  much  reduced, 
apparently  due  to  large-scale  use  of  granu- 
lated pesticides. 

Rose-coloured  Starling  Stumus  roseus 
Finland  First  juvenile:  Korppoo,  south 

eastern  archipelago,  during  22nd-28th 
October  1981*;  previous  27  records  all 
adults. 

Parrot  Crossbill  Loxia  pytyopsittacus 
Denmark  Minor  irruption:  flock  of  20-30  on 
Zealand  in  autumn  1981  (also  one  Two- 
barred  Crossbill  L.  leucoptera). 

Scarlet  Rosefinch  Carpodacus  erythrmus 
Bulgaria  First  record:  adult  male  in 

Blagoevgrad  on  23rd  July  1979.  France  Sixth 
20th-century  record:  L'shant  on  18th 

October  1981. 

Black-faced  Bunting  Ernberiza  spodocephala 
Finland  First  record:  adult  male  at  Drags- 
l]ard  on  2nd  November  1981*. 

Pine  Bunting  Ernberiza  leucocepha/os  Belgium 
Tenth  and  eleventh  records:  female  on  1 2th 
October  1980*  and  male  on  1st  November 
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1980*,  both  at  Antwerp;  ‘seems  to  become  a 
regular  visitor'. 

Black-headed  Bunting  Emberiza  melano- 
cephala  France  Male  in  Pas-de-Galais  on  25th 


May  1980  was  fifth  record  since  1977. 

Com  Bunting  Miliaria  catandra  Norway 
Fourteenth  record  since  1940:  Rogaland  on 
27th  April  1980. 


Correspondents 

Austria  Peter  Prokop,  Osterreichische  Gesellschaft  fur  Vogelkunde,  c/o  Naturhistorisches 
M useum  W ien,  A- 10 14  Wien  1,  Burgring  7,  Postfach  417 
Belgium  Rene  de  Liedekerke  & Drs  Franklin  L.  L.  Tombeur,  rue  des  Haies  20,  5371  Paihe 
Bulgaria  Dr  Tanyu  Michev,  Research  & Coordination  Centre  for  Environmental  Protection, 
Gagarin  St  2,  Sofia  13 

Czechoslovakia  Dr  Karel  Sfastby,  Institute  of  Landscape  Ecology,  Czechoslovak  Academy 
of  Sciences,  Bezrucova  927,  251  01  Rfcany 
Denmark  Lasse  Braae,  Astershaven  245,  DK-2760  Mal0v 

faeroe  islands  Mrs  Dorete  Bloch,  Museum  ofNatural  Fbstory,  Debesartr^d,  3800Torshavn 
Finland  Karno  Mikkola,  Zoological  Museum,  P.  Rautatiekatu  13,  SF-00100  Helsinki  10 
France  Philippe  J.  Dubois.  LeCabestan,  73  avenue  Robespierre,  1700  Ea  Rochelle 
GERMAN  federal  republic  Alistair  Hill,  Dachverband  Deutscher  Avifaunisten,  Bundes- 
deutscher  Seltenheitenausschuss,  Albrecht-Haushofer-Str.  10,  3200  Hildesheim 
Italy  Dr  Stefano  Allavena,  Via  degli  Esteni  165,  00164  Rome 
Latvian  ssr  Dr  Janis  Baumanis,  Laboratory  of  Ornithology,  Salaspils,  Miera  3 
Netherlands  Kees  Scharringa,  Trompenburg  15,  1852  CB  Heiloo 
Norway  Geoffrey  H.  Acklam,  Nordliveien  18,  1320  Stabekk 
Romania  Dr  Victor  Ciochia,  Str  Pavilioanele  CFR  nr  30,  R2200  Bra§ov 

spain  Professor  Dr  Francisco  J.  Purroy,  Departmentode  Zoologia,  Facultad  de  Biologia,  Leon 
Switzerland  Dr  Roland  Luder,  Schweizerische  Vogelwarte,  CH-6204  Sempach 
Yugoslavia  Dr  Iztok  Geister,  64202  Naklo  246 

No  information  was  supplied  from  Albania,  Estonian  SSR,  German  Democratic  Republic, 
Greece,  Hungary,  Iceland,  Luxemburg,  Malta,  Poland,  Portugal  or  Sweden. 
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A.J.  Prater  and  P.J.  Grant 


This  special  photographic  feature  is  to  mark  the 
forthcoming  XVIII  International  Ornithological 
Congress,  which  will  take  place  in  Moscow  in  August  this 
year.  We  are  especially  grateful  to  A.J.  V.  Knystautas  for 
supplying  most  of  the  photographic  prints,  and  to  the 
photographers:  A.  Kondratiev,  Y.  Shibnev,  P.  Tomkovich 
and  the  late  A.  Kistchinski 


Most  British  birdwatchers  dream  of  the  possibility  of  spending  a 
summer  in  northeast  Siberia  looking  at  exotic  waders  in  their  breed- 
ing areas.  Not  many  of  us  are  likely  to  reach  this  remote  zone,  but  at  least  we 
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can  now  enjoy  some  of  the  birds  through  the  superb  set  of  photographs 
portrayed  here. 

I he  Rock  Sandpiper  Cahdns  ptilocnemis  is  seen  by  few  people  in  its 
remarkably  distinctive  summer  plumage  (plate  83),  in  which  the  pale  head 
and  neck  are  contrasted  with  the  dark  ear-covert  patch  and  black 
central  patch  on  the  lower  breast  and  upper  belly.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Temminck’s  Stint  C.  temminckii  (plate  84),  with  its  much  less  contrasting 


83.  Adult  summer  male  Roek  Sandpiper  Calidris ptilocnemis  at  nest  with  newK  hatched  young. 

Chukotski  Peninsula,  USSR,  July  1979  (P.  Tomkovich) 

84.  Adult  summer  Temminck's  Stint  Calidris  temminckii  on  nest,  northern  Yakutia.  USSR.  July 

1977  (P.  Tomkovich) 
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plumage  is  better  known.  The  ranges  of  several  of  what  we  generally  regard 
as  North  American  species  do  actually  extend  west  into  Siberia:  Western 
Sandpiper  C.  maun  (plate  85)  and  Baird’s  Sandpiper  C.  bairdii  (plate  86)  are 
two  of  these.  Here  they  look  rather  similar:  one  would  expect  a more 
obvious  droop  to  the  Western’s  bill,  but  this  may  be  due  to  its  being  a male, 
which  has  a shorter  bill  than  the  female.  The  shape  of  the  dark  centres  of  the 


85.  Adult  summer  male  Western  Sandpiper  Calidris  maun  on  nest,  Chukotski  Peninsula, 

USSR,  July  1979  (P.  Tomkovich ) 

86.  Adult  summer  Baird’s  Sandpiper  Calidris  bairdii  on  nest,  Chukotski  Peninsula,  USSR,  July 

1979  (P.  Tomkovich ) 
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87.  Adult  summer  Red-necked  Stint  Calidris  ruficollis  on  nest,  Chukotski  Peninsula.  USSR, 

June  1978  (P.  Tomkovich) 


88.  Juvenile  Red-necked  Stint  Calidris  ruficollis , USSR  ( Yuri  Shibnn  ) 
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scapulars  is  different,  and  this  may  be  a constant  distinction.  In  the  field, 
however,  at  least  the  predominantly  rust-coloured  scapulars  of  Western 
would  be  an  obvious  difference  from  Baird's. 


89.  Juvenile  Knot  Calidris  canulus,  USSR  (Yuri Shibnev) 

90.  Juvenile  Greater  Knot  Calidris  lenuirostris,  USSR  ( Yuri  Shibnev) 
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91.  Adult  summer  female  Greater  Knot  Calidris  lenuiroslris  on  nest,  Koryakskoye  Highland, 

USSR,  June  1976  (P.  Tomkovich) 


On  the  adult  summer  Red-necked  Stint  C.  rujicollis  (plate  87),  the  even, 
brick-red  coloration,  extending  from  supereilium  to  breast,  is  diagnostic. 
The  juvenile  (plate  88)  lacks  any  obvious  pale  mantle  V,  and  the  coverts  are 
rather  plain  grey  contrasting  with  the  more  variegated  scapulars — both 
good  differences  from  juvenile  Little  Stint  C.  mimita — but  supposed  differ- 
ences in  bill  shape  would  seem  to  be  subtle  at  best! 

The  Greater  Knot  C.  tenuirostris  (plates  90  and  91),  which  has  occurred  in 
Morocco,  is  widely  discussed  as  a potential  future  addition  to  the  British 
and  Irish  list.  Few  observers  have  even  seen  photographs  of  the  species,  let 
alone  had  experience  of  it  in  the  field. 


92.  Adult  summer  Dunlin  Calidris  alpina , USSR  ( Yuri  Shibner) 
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A particularly  valuable  comparison  is  provided  by  the  juvenile  Knot  C. 
canutus  (plate  89)  and  the  juvenile  Greater  Knot  (plate  90).  The  faintly- 
marked  breast  and  distinctive  subterminal  dark  lines  on  the  scapulars  and 
coverts  of  the  more  familiar  species  are  very  different  from  the  latter’s 


93.  Adult  summer  Sharp-tailed  Sandpiper  Calidris  acuminata,  USSR  (Yuri  Shibnev) 
94.  Juvenile  Broad-billed  Sandpiper  Limicola Jalcinellus , USSR  {Yuri Shibnev) 
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95.  Adult  summer  Long-billed  Dowitchers  Limnodromus scolopaceus,  L'SSR  ( Yuri  Shibnev) 


dark-spotted  breast  and  dark-centred  scapulars  with  pale,  spotted  fringes. 
Greater  Knot  has  a longer,  stouter  and  more  downwards-inclined  bill  than 
Knot:  on  the  adult  female  (plate  9 1 ) the  vast,  downcurved  bill  is  prominent, 
as  is  the  well-defined  (actually  brilliant  chestnut)  area  across  the  scapulars. 

Plate  92  shows  a strikingly  unusual  plumage  of  Dunlin  C.  alpitia.  where 
grey,  winter-type  coverts  provide  contrast  with  the  summer  upperparts  and 


96.  Adult  summer  Long-billed  Dovvitcher  Limnodromus  scolopaceus,  LTSSR.  June  1977 

(P.  Tomkovich) 
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97.  Adult  summer  Long-billed  Dowitcher  Limnodromus  scolopaceus  on  nest,  USSR,  June  1973 

( A . Kondratiev) 


98.  Adult  summer  female  Grey  Phalarope  Phalaropus  Ju/icarius , USSR,  June  1970 

(.4.  Kistchinski) 
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99.  Adult  summer  male  Grey  Phalarope  Phalaropus  Julicarius  at  nest,  I'SSR.  Julv  1973 

(.4.  Kondratiev ) 


black  belly.  We  know  how  clear  is  the  supercilium  of  Sharp-tailed  Sand- 
pipers C.  acuminata , but,  in  full  summer  plumage  (plate  93),  the  feature  is 
not  always  obvious.  The  extensive  chevrons  on  the  breast,  upper  belly  and 
flanks  show  clearly.  The  juvenile  Broad-billed  Sandpiper  Limicola jalcinellus 
(plate  94)  shows  well  the  characteristic  striped  upperparts  and  head,  and 
kink-tipped  bill. 

Summer-plumage  dowitchers  can  be  difficult  to  identify  in  black-and- 
white,  but  plates  95-97  show  Long-billed  Dowitchers  Limnodromus  scolopa- 
ceus.  Here  we  have  to  look  at  the  broad  black  tail  bars  (plate  95)  or  the  large 
number  of  dark,  crescentic  bars  on  the  breast-sides  (plates  96  & 97).  The 
Short-billed  Dowitcher  L.  griseus  has  more  white  than  black  on  the  tail,  and 
(in  summer  plumage)  is  spotted  rather  than  barred  on  the  breast-sides. 
Calls,  and  belly  colour  (typically  white  on  adult  summer  Short-billed  and 
orange  or  chestnut  on  Long-billed),  would  help  in  the  field. 

Finally,  the  adult  female  and  adult  male  Grey  Phalaropes  Phalaropus 
julicarius  (plates  98  & 99)  showr  clearly  the  surprisingly  broad,  two-coloured 
bill,  and  the  male’s  much  better  camouflage. 

A.  J.  Prater , RSPB , Scan  House , 4-8  Church  Street , Shoreham-by-Sea,  l l est  Sussex 
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Product  reports 

In  this  new  feature,  we  shall  periodically  be  reviewing  commercial  items  of  interest  to 
birdwatchers.  The  items  included  will  have  been  submitted  by  the  manufacturers  or  their 
agents.  The  reviews  will  give  the  personal  opinion  of  the  reviewer;  they  will  not  be  technical 
tests,  but  assessments  as  a result  of  use  in  appropriate  conditions  (e.g.  in  the  Held).  Neither 
British  Birds  nor  the  individual  reviewers  can  accept  responsibility  for  any  adverse 
consequences  of  opinions  stated,  and  items  are  accepted  for  review  on  this  understanding.  1 1 is, 
however,  our  aim  to  be  helpful  both  to  our  readers  and  to  the  manufacturers  of  goods  used  by 
birdwatchers.  Eds 


Bushnell  Spacemaster  II  20-45x60  prismatic  telescope 

To  some  extent,  choice  of  an  optical  instrument  depends  upon  personal 
preference.  Everyone,  however,  can  appreciate  quality,  whether  or  not 
design  or  some  other  consideration  accords  exactly  with  their  own  ideal 
image:  the  ‘Bushnell  Spacemaster’  is  widely  recognised  as  one  of  the  best 
telescopes  on  the  market. 

Assuming  that  they  are  using  it  in  conjunction  with  a pair  of  binoculars, 
most  birdwatchers  seldom  feel  the  need  for  their  telescope  to  have  a 
magnification  of  less  than  20x.  Heat-haze,  mistiness,  dull  light  or  wind- 
shake  also  make  use  at  higher  magnifications  (up  to  50X  or  60X)  difficult 
and  often  impossible;  indeed,  they  will  be  needed  only  in  exceptional 
circumstances  (e.g.  to  read  a ring-number).  The  range  20-45 X seems 
ideal.  For  those  not  requiring  a zoom  facility,  fixed-magnification  eyepieces 
are  available  for  the  Spacemaster  to  (15x  to  60X;  the  20X  or  22x  wide 
angle  perhaps  being  best  for  general  use). 

Optical  quality  is  high,  with  no  distortion  or  colour  aberration;  light- 
gathering is  excellent:  dusk-watching  is  easier  with  a Spacemaster  than 
with  the  naked  eye  or  with  most  binoculars. 

The  screw-in  zoom  eyepiece  can  be  positioned  so  that  the  magnification 
indicator  ‘window’  is  in  whatever  position  best  suits  the  operator.  The 
wide,  well-ridged  focusing  wheel  is  situated  on  the  side  of  the  scope,  close  to 
the  eyepiece.  As  with  every  zoom  telescope  which  I have  tried,  some  focus 
readjustment  is  always  necessary  after  a change  in  magnification;  with  the 
Spacemaster,  the  two  controls  are  so  well  positioned  that  zooming  and 
refocusing  can  be  carried  out  simultaneously  using  the  fingers  of  only  one 
hand.  New  models  have  a small  sighting  tube  positioned  above  the 
eyepiece,  which  might  be  useful  to  an  inexperienced  telescope-user. 

The  neat,  compact  shape  (31cm  long)  resulting  from  the  prismatic 
design  is  convenient  for  bush  as  well  as  open-country  watching,  but  does 
make  the  use  of  a good  tripod  essential.  Experienced  birdwatchers  are  now, 
however,  turning  increasingly  to  the  constant  use  of  the  telescope-on-tripod 
combination.  Weight  is,  therefore,  important:  at  about  1.05kg,  the 
Spacemaster  is  sufficiently  light  for  easy  transportation. 

This  is  not  the  perfect  telescope.  Spectacle-wearers  will  find  that  there  is 
a considerable  loss  of  field  of  view  unless  they  raise  or  remove  their 
spectacles  before  using  the  telescope.  T here  is  also  no  extendable  tube  to 
protect  the  objective  lens  from  drizzle  or  from  direct  sun-glare.  T hese, 
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however,  are  my  only  two  criticisms.  Well-designed,  easy  to  use,  light,  neat 
and  optically  excellent,  this  is,  in  my  view,  currently  the  best  choice  of  a 
telescope  for  birdwatching.  I have  owned  a Spacemaster  II  for  six  years; 
despite  often-rough  use,  including  twice  being  dropped  onto  concrete,  it  is 
still  optically  superior  to  many  new  rival  telescopes,  and  almost  as  good  as  a 
new  Spacemaster.  Given  the  choice  of  any  telescope  costing  less  than  £500, 
I would  again  choose  a Spacemaster  II  20-45 X.  At  currently  advertised 
prices  (variously  £1 12-160),  it  is  excellent  value  for  money.  J I RS 


Mystery  photographs 

Last  month’s  mystery  photograph  (repeated  here  as  plate  100)  was 
clearly  a small  passerine  with  a bold  head  pattern,  a longish  tail,  a 
sleek  outline,  and  a conical  bill  with  an  angled  cutting  edge  to  the  upper 
mandible.  All  these  characters  indicate  a bunting;  but  which  one? 

It  is  clearly  not  a Snow  Bunting  Plectrophenax  nivalis,  and  at  least  the  nest 
habitat  eliminates  Lapland  Calcarius  lapponicus.  The  head  pattern  shows  no 
clear-cut  eye-ring,  a dark  streaked  crown  and  forehead,  a very  pale  super- 
cilium  most  prominent  behind  the  eye,  a thick  dark  eye-stripe  beginning 
behind  the  eye,  paler  ear-coverts  (with  a very  pale  spot  at  the  rear),  dark 
moustachial  stripe  reaching  the  base  of  the  bill,  pale  sub-moustachial 
stripe,  and  thin,  rather  weak,  dark  malar  stripe  reaching  the  bill.  1 he  flanks 
and  breast-sides  show  well-marked  dark  streaking. 

The  bold  head  pattern,  the  nest  habitat,  the  lack  of  an  obvious  eye-ring, 
the  lack  of  a prominent  dark  patch  on  the  sides  of  the  neck  or  breast 
extending  from  the  malar  stripe,  and  the  streaking  on  the  sides  of  the  breast 
and  flanks,  narrow  our  bird  down  to  a female  of  one  of  three  species:  Girl 
Bunting  Etnberiza  cirlus , Yellowhammer  E.  citrinella , or  Yellow-breasted 
Bunting  E.  aureola.  The  latter  species  can  be  eliminated  by  the  lack  of  a neat 
pale  crown  stripe  and  because  the  breast  and  flank  streaking  is  too  extensive 
and  bold,  so  we  are  left  with  two  species. 

In  reality,  identification  would  be  easier  if  colours  could  be  noted,  since 
the  Girl  is  buff-looking,  while  the  Yellowhammer  has  a yellower  ground 
colour  to  both  its  underparts  and  its  head.  The  two  species  have  similar 
head  patterns,  but  there  are  some  subtle  differences.  The  Girl  Bunting 
shows  a more  eye-catching  pale  supercilium  than  the  Yellowhammer's.  this 
being  heightened  by  a more  uniform  dark  crown  and  forehead.  Also,  the 
moustachial  stripe  of  the  Girl  appears  slightly  more  prominent  near  the 
base  of  the  bill,  and  the  malar  stripe,  although  weak-looking,  is  a little  more 
clearly  marked  than  on  the  Yellowhammer.  W hen  one  looks  closely  at 
Frank  V.  Blackburn’s  photograph  of  a female  Yellowhammer  (plate  101), 
these  slight  differences  can  be  detected,  and  suggest  that  our  bird  is  a Carl. 
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100.  Female  Cirl  Bunting  Emberiza  cirlus  on  nest,  Somerset,  summer  1957  (J.  F.  Reynolds ) 


101  . Female  Yellowhammer  Emberiza  citrinella  at  nest,  Surrey,  June  1972  ( Frank  V.  Blackburn) 
The  mystery  bird  also  shows  the  lack  of  a pale  (yellow)  forehead  found  on 
the  Yellowhammer,  which  adds  weight  to  our  identification  of  it  as  a Cirl.  If 
our  bird  moved,  to  be  observed  side-on  or  front-on,  another  important 
identification  feature  would  be  noted.  The  underparts  of  the  Cirl  are  clearly 
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marked  with  evently  spaced  fine  dark  streaks  which  extend  well  down  into 
the  belly  (shown  clearly  in  a photograph  by  A.  N.  H.  Peach:  Brit.  Birds  71: 
plate  110).  1 he  Yellowhammer  has  more  blotchy  rusty-brown  streaking, 
not  only  appearing  less  well-marked,  but  also  being  more  confined  to  the 
breast.  Most  standard  field  guides  give  little  help  in  separating  females  of 
these  two  species,  apart  from  giving  differences  in  rump  colour  (browny/ 
olive  on  Girl,  and  chestnut  on  Yellowhammer)  and  flight  note  (a  quiet  ‘sip’ 
or  ‘sissi-sissi-sip’  from  the  Girl,  and  a more  metallic  ‘chip’  or  ‘tillip’  from  the 
\ ellowhammer).  Most  show  the  female  Girl  Bunting  poorly;  only  Lars 
jonsson,  in  his  Penguin  Nature  Guides  series,  seems  to  depict  the  bird 
correctly.  Our  mystery  bird  is  indeed  a female  Girl  Bunting,  photographed 
by  J.  F.  Reynolds  in  Somerset  in  1957.  A.  H.  Davis 


102.  Mystery  photograph  67.  Identify  the  species.  Answer  next  month 


Notes 


Breeding  Bitterns  in  Cambridgeshire  5,000  years  ago 

J.  G.  U.  Day  andj.  Wilson  (Brit.  Birds  71:  285-300).  H.J. 

Harvey  (Brit.  Birds  71:  466)  and  G.  P.  Catley  (Brit.  Birds 
72:  238)  have  given  valuable  data  on  the  recent  history  of 
Bitterns  Botaurus  stellaris.  My  study  of  5,000-year-old  bird 
bones  from  Cambridgeshire  fen  peat  (pollen  zone  \1I) 
sheds  light  on  their  earlier  history.  Of  14  species  so  far 
identified,  bones  of  Bitterns  were  the  second  most 
numerous  (at  least  21  individuals,  including  three 
juveniles).  I can  find  only  one  record  of  Bittern  from 
British  deposits  older  than  5,000  years:  dated  about  9,488  years  before  the 
present  (J.  G.  D.  Clark,  1954,  Excavations  at  Star  Carr.  Yorkshire).  As  would  be 
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expected  from  the  data  presented  by  Day  & Wilson,  and  by  K.  Allsopp  and 
S.  C.  Madge  {Brit.  Birds  72:  248),  the  species  seems  to  have  been  absent 
from  Britain  during  the  persistently  low  temperatures  of  the  Last 
Glaciation.  As  the  British  Isles  became  available  for  colonisation,  Bitterns 
would  have  been  able  to  move  across  the  land  area  which  existed  between 
the  Continent  and  Britain  until  about  6,000  years  ago;  at  that  time,  the  East 
Anglian  forest  was  being  replaced  by  fenland  (H.  Godwin,  1978,  Fenland:  its 
ancient  past  and  uncertain Juture ),  which  evidently  provided  a readily  available 
habitat  for  breeding  colonies  of  Bitterns.  E.  Marjorie  Northcote 

Department  oj  Zoology , Downing  Street,  Cambridge  CB23EJ 


Black  Kites  ‘playing’  with  airborne  objects  Aerial  play  by  Black  Kites 
Alilvus  migrans  is  relatively  common  at  Khartoum,  Sudan,  and  has 
increased  noticeably  over  the  last  1 7 years,  reflecting  the  great  increase  in 
the  amount  of  liftable  rubbish  in  the  streets  and  open  places.  Most  of  these 
thermally  lifted  objects  are  large  pieces  of  paper,  polythene  sheeting  and 
polythene  bags,  which  are  sometimes  carried  up  to  heights  above  1,000m 
by  ‘dust-devils’.  On  one  occasion,  I saw  a Black  Kite  intercept  and  fly  off 
with  a small,  slowly  rising  white  tracking  balloon  released  by  the  local 
meteorological  station.  Black  Kites  frequently  grasp  the  objects  with  their 
feet,  and  carry  them  a short  distance  before  dropping  them.  Some  objects 
seem  to  be  collected  as  nesting  material:  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  them  in 
nests  around  Khartoum.  Sometimes,  the  kites  find  it  difficult  to  disentangle 
their  feet  from  polythene  sheeting,  and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  them 
trailing  strips  behind  them,  at  times  with  fatal  consequences;  during  the 
autumn  of  1978,  I found  three  dead  kites  at  the  local  roost,  hanging  from 
trees  by  polythene  strips  tangled  around  their  feet  and  caught  in  the  trees. 
Three  times  since  1978,  I have  also  seen  aerial  play  by  migrant  Kestrels 
Falco  tinnunculus  similar  to  that  described  by  L.  J.  Davenport  {Brit.  Birds  71: 
220) , except  that  they  were  attracted  to  objects  with  which  Black  Kites  were 
already  playing.  Antony  Pettet 

Botany  Department,  University  oj  Khartoum,  Khartoum,  Sudan 


Hobby  hunting  close  to  Montagu’s  Harrier  At  05. 15  GMT  on  13th  July 
1979,  about  3km  northeast  of  Berdum,  north  Spain,  I watched  a male 
Montagu’s  Harrier  Circus  py gar gus  gliding  and  flapping  low  over  a field  of 
ripe  barley.  A male  Hobby  Falco  subbuteo  then  appeared  to  stoop  at  the 
harrier,  but  stopped  well  short  of  it  and  rose  in  the  air;  the  harrier  seemed 
undisturbed.  My  immediate  impression  was  of  the  Hobby  mobbing  the 
harrier,  but  this  appeared  incorrect:  instead  of  attacking  it,  it  simply 
‘waited-on’,  maintaining  its  height  about  45m  above  and  behind  the 
harrier.  Twice  it  started  to  bank  and  swoop  towards  the  harrier,  but 
dropped  only  a few  metres  before  swinging  up  to  wait-on  again.  I watched 
both  raptors  for  about  20  minutes,  during  which  time  the  harrier  made  no 
attempt  to  drop  onto  or  seize  any  prey.  Once  a small  bird  flushed  to  one  side 
of  it;  the  waiting  Hobby  immediately  swooped,  apparently  to  attack  the 
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prey;  the  bird,  however,  was  close  to  a hedge  and  must  have  escaped,  as  the 
Hobby  passed  near  the  hedge  and  rose  again.  The  harrier  gave  no 
impression  of  having  even  seen  the  bird:  it  maintained  its  hunting  flight, 
quartering  the  fields  until  out  of  sight  (the  Hobby,  higher  in  the  air, 
remained  in  view  longer).  My  ultimate  impression  was  that  the  Hobby  was 
using  the  harrier  to  flush  out  prey.  A.  G.  Parker 

2 Pilgrim  Road , Boston , Lincolnshire 


Hobby  using  plucking  platform  Sparrowhawks  Accipiter  nisus  have  long 
been  known  to  take  newly  caught  prey  back  to  an  old  nest  (usually  a hawk 
nest  not  far  from  the  nest  site  being  used),  where  it  is  plucked  readv  for 
eating.  Plucking  platforms  have  also  been  used  by  Kestrels  Falco  tinnunculus 
{Brit.  Birds  25:  151-155),  but  I have  not  found  any  reference  to  other  raptors 
using  old  nest  platforms  for  breaking  up  prey  items.  In  late  July  1979,  while 
approaching  the  nest  of  a Hobby  F.  subbuteo , an  adult  left  the  tree  near  a 
dilapidated  nest  of  a Carrion  Crow  Conus  corone.  This  old  nest,  more  a 
platform,  contained  a newly  caught  Skylark  Alauda  arvensis  which  had  been 
decapitated  and  plucked  clean  by  the  adult  Hobby,  which  I assumed  was 
preparing  small  amounts  of  food  and  feeding  the  newly  hatched  young.  My 
observations  at  other  nest  sites,  made  when  the  young  were  large  and  old 
enough  to  deal  with  whole  prey  items,  suggest  that  Hobbies  usually  pluck 
prey  near  or  in  the  top  of  a dead  tree  or  exposed  bare  branch  before  taking  it 
to  the  nest.  Plucking  platforms  might  be  used  more  commonly  by  adults 
when  the  young  are  tiny  and  unable  to  break  up  large  prey,  especially  if  an 
old  nest  is  situated  near  the  nest  site.  Kevin  Baker 

British  Trust Jor  Ornithology.  Beech  Grove , Tring,  Hertfordshire  HP235XR 

The  use  by  Hobbies  of  plucking  platforms  is  not  mentioned  in  BW  P vol.  2.  Eds 


Bill  colour  of  Crested  Coot  On  trips  to  Spain  in  May  and  to  Morocco  in 
January  we  had  the  opportunity  to  study  several  Crested  Coots  Fulica 
cristata.  We  found  that  perhaps  the  easiest  way  to  tell  them  from  Coots  F. 
atra  was  the  different  bill  colour.  The  bill  and  shield  of  the  Coot  appears  to 
be  all-white;  at  close  range  a pinkish  tinge  on  the  bill  can  usually  be  seen. 
The  Crested  Coot,  however,  has  a mostly  bluish  bill  contrasting  markedly 
with  the  whitish  shield.  This  character  was  often  visible  at  distances  where 
other  ones,  such  as  the  shape  of  the  feathering  at  the  base  of  the  bill  and  the 
presence  of  knobs  (especially  when  very  small),  were  difficult  to  establish. 
None  of  the  common  field  guides  points  this  out.  It  is,  however,  mentioned 
by  Cramp  et  al.  (1980)  and  by  Etchecopar  & Hue  (1964),  but  neither 
stresses  it  as  the  good  field-mark  we  believe  it  to  be.  We  do  not  know  if  this 
character  is  constant  throughout  the  year;  we  suggest  that  observers  should 
look  for  it.  Per  Alstrom  and  Urban  Olsson 

PI.  307 , 5-436  00  Askim.  Sweden 
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Distraction  behaviour  of  Great  Bustard  In  a species  as  difficult  to  study 
at  the  nest  as  the  Great  Bustard  Otis  tarda,  it  is  hardly  surprising  that  little 
appears  to  have  been  written  about  its  distraction  behaviour.  Brehm  (1874) 
mentioned  that  a female  with  chicks  will  flutter  off,  feigning  lameness; 
Schuster  ( 1927)  reported  a hen,  flushed  from  a nest  with  eggs,  lying  150m 
away  as  if  helpless,  the  front  of  her  body  pressed  hard  against  the  earth, 
fluttering  her  half-open  wings,  for  about  half  a minute;  Gewalt  (1959)  saw 
similar  behaviour  only  after  eggs  had  hatched;  and  Dementiev  & Gladkov 
(1951)  referred  to  various  stratagems  for  confusing  potential  predators, 
especially  running  ofl  with  tail  elevated  and  wings  drooping. 

On  13th  June  1979,  in  the  Alto  Alentejo  region  of  Portugal,  I had  been 
walking  along  a track  at  the  edge  of  some  cultivated  land  and  had  just  sat 
down  on  a tussock  when,  after  a few  seconds,  a female  Great  Bustard  about 
40m  ofl  moved  away  in  a halting  trot  with  wings  half  opened;  this 
immediately  drew  my  full  attention,  since  bustards  disturbed  at  such  close 
quarters  normally  at  once  fly  some  considerable  distance.  The  bustard  was 
moving  along  a furrow  in  a freshly  ploughed  and  planted  vineyard;  her  gait 
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Fig.  1.  Postures  adopted  by  female  Great  Bustard  Otis  tarda  during  distraction  display, 

Portugal,  1979  (drawn  by  Susan  House ) 
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was  rather  tottery,  her  body  swaying  slightly  from  side  to  side,  as  if  her  legs 
could  only  just  bear  her  weight.  Her  wings  were  held  out  stiffly  from  her 
body,  horizontally,  but  strongly  arching  so  that  the  tips  almost  touched  the 
ground;  they  appeared  ‘fixed'  rigidly  to  the  body  so  that,  as  she  trotted  and 
her  body  swayed,  they  rocked  awkwardly  in  synchrony  (fig.  la).  Her  tail 
was  held  erect  in  the  normal  alert  position,  with  the  central  feathers  raised 
and  the  side  ones  fanned  down  to  form  a laterally-compressed  vane.  Her 
neck  was  stretched  horizontally  forwards,  the  head  below  the  level  of  the 
back,  so  that  the  bird  appeared  to  be  overbalancing  forward  (fig.  lb).  The 
bustard  sat  down  in  the  furrow,  facing  me,  about  75  m away.  She  flattened 
herself  behind  the  ridge,  with  wings  stretched  out  along  the  ground,  head 
and  neck  hidden,  but  tail  still  erect;  she  flapped  her  wings  feebly,  and  the 
general  impression  of  debility  was  convincing.  She  sustained  these  actions 
for  over  two  minutes,  raising  her  head  at  intervals  to  observe  any  response 
(fig.  lc),  until  I retreated.  After  I had  backed  off  about  10m.  she  got  up  and 
began  to  run  into  some  adjacent  rough  herbage:  with  body  plumage  ruffled 
and  raised,  wings  now  folded  loosely  to  the  flanks  and  tail  depressed,  head 
and  neck  hunched  down  in  front  of  the  shoulders,  she  traversed  the  plough 
in  a much  more  assured,  gentle  undulating  trot.  From  a direct  rear  view, 
her  body  had  an  elliptical  shape,  producing  an  astonishing  resemblance  to 
a large  mammal  creeping  away  (fig.  Id).  When  she  reached  the  edge  of  the 
vineyard,  at  about  120m,  she  became  more  relaxed,  adopting  the  more 
usual  upright,  watchful  ‘stance,  with  only  head  and  upper  neck  visible 
above  the  plants. 

Since  I noticed  the  bustard  only  several  seconds  after  I had  sat  down,  she 
may  have  begun  her  display  much  closer  to  me,  my  action  in  sitting 
provoking  the  response.  She  probably  had  non-flying  young;  1 made  no 
attempt  to  find  them,  but  withdrew  completely  from  the  area. 

Dr  Andrzej  Bereszymski  of  the  Polish  Zoological  Institute  has  told  me 
(verbally)  that,  on  one  occasion  when  he  was  visiting  a well-incubated  nest, 
and  not  expecting  the  hen  bustard  to  be  present,  she  in  fact  jumped  up  when 
he  was  2 m away;  she  extended  her  right  wing  and  dragged  it  along  the 
ground,  scuttling  off  with  neck  extended  forwards,  moving  in  a curving 
path  for  about  30-40m  before  flying  several  hundred  metres;  as  she  ran,  she 
gave  a soft  disyllabic  note  like  a raptor  alarm  call.  Paul  D.  Goriup 

International  Council Jor  Bird  Preservation,  219c  Huntingdon  Road, 

Cambridge  CB30DL 
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Bill  colour  of  winter  adult  Common  Gull  The  Handbook  does  not 
differentiate  between  the  summer  and  winter  bill  colours  of  the  Common 
Gull  Larus  cams,  although  P.  J.  Grant  (Brit.  Birds  72:  147)  stated  of  adult 
winter:  ‘bill  all  pale  or  with  thin  dark  subterminal  band,  the  latter  perhaps 
indicating  third-winter  rather  than  full  adult.’  In  the  London  area  in  1978, 
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1979  and  1980,  I observed  the  bill  colours  of  587  adult  winter  individuals 
(September  to  April):  583  (>99%)  showed  a dark  subterminal  band  or 
mark  on  the  bill  and  four  (<  1%),  recorded  outside  the  midwinter  months 
of  November,  December  and  January,  were  seen  without  a band  or  mark. 
Clearly,  the  acquisition  of  a dark  subterminal  band  or  mark  in  winter  is 
normal,  and  not  necessarily  related  to  immaturity.  It  is  those  with 
unmarked  bills  which  are  exceptional.  P.  J . Strangeman 

146  Chipstead  Way,  Banstead , Surrey  SM73JR 

P.  J.  Grant  did  also  state  {Brit.  Birds  72:  151),  describing  adult  winter/third-winterCommon 
Gull:  ‘Bill  yellowish,  often  with  greyish  base  and  usually  faint  dark  subterminal  band.’  Eds 

Apparent  hybrid  Swallow  X House  Martin  From  22nd  April  to  4th 
May  1981,  an  apparent  hybrid  Swallow  Hirundo  rustica  X House  Martin 
Delichon  urbica  was  present  among  migrant  hirundines  at  Fleet  Pond, 
Hampshire.  Its  jizz  was  close  to  that  of  a Swallow,  but  its  shorter  (but 
deeply  forked)  tail  lacked  streamers,  and  it  was  shorter-winged,  with  a 
consequently  less  graceful  flight.  When  perched,  the  angular  head  shape 
and  bill  attitude  were  distinctly  martin-like.  The  most  striking  plumage 
feature  was  the  conspicuous,  square,  white  rump  patch,  washed  uniformly 
pale  pinkish.  The  upperparts  were  uniform  blackish-blue,  lacking  the 
iridescence,  maroon  forehead  and  white  tail-spots  of  Swallow.  The  blue 
extended  below  the  eye  as  a clear-cut  hood.  The  off-white  underparts  were 
paler  than  those  of  a Swallow  (obviously  so  on  the  underwing  coverts),  but 
included  the  dark  throat  patch  of  that  species  which,  however,  was 
variegated,  appearing  as  blotchy  maroon  at  a distance,  and  was  bordered 
below  by  a thin  gorget  of  purplish  blotches,  rather  than  a solid  bluish  band. 
The  undertail-coverts  and  vent  were  white,  appearing  contiguous  with  the 
rump. 

During  our  first,  rather  poor,  views  of  the  bird,  we  discussed  the 
possibility  of  its  being  a Red-rumped  Swallow  H.  daurica , but  the  absence  of 
a buffy  collar  and  supercilium,  and  the  presence  of  the  throat  patch,  clearly 
ruled  this  out.  It  is,  however,  conceivable  that  poor  views  of  an  individual 
such  as  that  described  here  could  well  pose  identification  problems. 

G.  C.  Stephenson  and  T.  M.  J.  Doran 
141  Velmead  Road,  Fleet,  Hampshire  GU139LZ 

Another  hybrid  Swallow  X House  Martin,  of  similar  appearance  to  the  one  described  here, 
was  trapped  and  photographed  in  September  1972  at  Beachy  Head,  Sussex  (Brit.  Birds  66: 
398-400,  plate  60a).  The  editorial  comment  at  the  time  noted  13  previous  published  references 
to  presumed  hybrid  Swallow  X House  Martins,  and  included  a photograph  of  a House  Martin 
actually  copulating  with  a Swallow  (plate  60b).  Eds 


Leg  coloration  of  Little  and  Reed  Buntings  D.  I.  M.  Wallace  stated 
(Brit.  Birds  69:  465-473)  that  the  leg  coloration  of  Little  Buntings  Emberiza 
pusilla  is  ‘usually  paler  and  cleaner  than  that  of  Reed  Buntings  E.  schoeniclus ’ 
but  he  laid  no  emphasis  on  this  as  a distinguishing  feature,  and  the 
difference  is  not  noted  in  other  literature.  The  handful  of  Little  Buntings 
that  I have  seen  in  Britain  and  the  many  hundreds  in  Nepal  have  all 
invariably  shown  legs  of  a deep  flesh  or  pinkish  colour,  darker  on  some 
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individuals  than  on  others,  but  never  approaching,  in  shade  or  tone,  the 
dark  brown  legs  ol  Reed  Buntings.  Although  the  legs  of  a Little  Bunting  are 
not  always  easily  seen,  the  difference  between  the  leg  colours  of  Little  and 
Reed  Buntings  seems  worth  noting  and  emphasising.  DavidG.  H.  Mills 

Glebe  House,  Bentworth,  Alton , Hampshire  GU345RA 

I).  I . M.  W allace  has  commented  that  the  Little  Buntings  which  he  observed  in  Siberia  and 
Mongolia  had  bright  legs,  varying  from  dark  flesh  to  pale  red-brown.  In  contrast,  D.  A.  Stone, 
who  has  handled  hundreds  ol  Reed  Buntings,  has  commented  that  the  leg  colour  appears  to 
vary  very  little  from  one  individual  to  another,  and  is  dark  brown.  Thus,  the  difference  noted 
by  David  G.  H.  Mills  appears  to  be  a valid  and  potentially  useful  supplementary  identification 
characteristic.  Eds 


Letters 


Daily  weather  summaries  I noticed,  in  your  February  issue  (Brit.  Birds 
75:  100),  a reference  to  the  demise  of  the  Daily  Weather  Report,  which  in 
fact  occurred  at  the  end  of  1980.  The  Meteorological  Office  is,  however, 
now  not  without  a daily  record  of  the  weather  for  general  use,  because  the 
London  Weather  Centre  publishes  a Daily  Weather  Summary,  which  is  on 
similar  lines  to  the  old  DWR.  It  contains  synoptic  charts  as  previously  for 
the  (our  main  hours,  plus  maximum  and  minimum  temperatures,  rainfall 
and  sunshine  displayed  in  map  form,  together  with  weather  observations  at 
selected  times.  For  a small  increase  on  the  basic  cost,  a copy  of  a satellite 
picture  and  upper-air  chart  is  also  available.  The  charts  are  sent  by  post 
once  a week  and  the  basic  cost  is  about  £ 100  per  annum,  but  for  full  details 
and  a sample  copy  readers  should  apply  to  The  Climate  Department, 
London  Weather  Centre,  284  High  Holborn,  London  WGL  David  Lee 
Meteorological  Office,  37  First  Avenue,  Amersham,  Buckinghamshire  HP79BK 


Diary  dates 

This  list  covers  events  taking  place  during  July  1982  to  June  1988.  We 
welcome  submission  of  details  for  possible  inclusion  in  the  next  list, 
covering  January  to  December  1983. 


20th  July  BRITISH  ornithologists’  club. 
T.  M.  Gullick  on  'Birds  in  central  Spain'. 
Central  London.  Non-members  should  write 
(enclosing  SAE)  at  least  two  weeks  before  to 
Hon.  Secretary.  R.  E.  F.  Peal,  2 Chestnut 
Lane,  Sevenoaks,  Kent  tn  13  3ar. 

28th  July- 16th  August  society  of  wildlife 
artists’  annual  exhibition  (including 
display  of  winning  entries  in  'Bird  Illustrator 
of  the  Year’  and  'The  Richard  Richardson 
Award’  competitions).  The  Mall  Galleries, 


The  Mall.  London  S\V1.  Open  10-5  Mon.- 
Fri.;  10-1  Sat. 

18th  September  rspb  southeast  members' 
day.  University  of  Sussex.  Speakers  include 
Dr  J.  J.  M.  Flegg,  Richard  Porter  and 
Michael  Walter.  Details  from  RSPB  Con- 
ference Organiser,  The  Lodge,  Sandy, 
Bedfordshire  SC  19  2DI.. 

21st  September  boc.  Dr  D.  C.  Houston  on 
'Vultures’.  Central  London.  Information 
from  Hon.  Sec. 
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25th  September  rspb  southwest  members' 
day.  University  of  Exeter.  Details  from 
RSPB  Conference  Organiser. 

2nd  October  rspb  Scottish  members’  day. 
Highland  Showground,  Edinburgh. 
Speakers  include  David  Elcome  and  Robert 
Gillmor.  Details  from  RSPB  Conference 
Organiser. 

9th  October  rspb  London  day  & agm. 
Cunard  International  Hotel,  Hammersmith. 
Speakers  include  Michael  Wilkes  and  Alan 
Mitchell.  Details  from  RSPB  Conference 
Organiser. 

2nd  November  British  ornithologists’ 

UNION,  AUTUMN  SCIENTIFIC  MEETING.  British 
Museum  (Natural  History),  London  SW7, 
6.30-9.30  p.m.,  buffet  supper.  Dr  C.  M. 
Perrins  and  James  Hancock  on  their  visit  to 
China.  Applications  to  Meetings  Secretary, 
BOU,  c/o  Zoological  Society  of  London, 
Regent’s  Park,  London  NW1  4RY. 

5th-7th  November  Scottish  ornitholo- 
gists’ CLUB  ANNUAL  CONFERENCE  & AGM. 
Marine  Hotel,  North  Berwick.  Applications 
to  Club  Secretary,  SOC,  2 i Regent  Terrace, 
Edinburgh  I . H 7 5 B l . 

3rd-5th  December  bto  annual 
conference  & agm.  Hayes  Conference 
Centre,  Swanwick,  Derbyshire.  Applications 
to  BTO,  Beech  Grove,  Tring,  Hertfordshire 
HP23  5NR. 


Diary  dates 

3rd-5th  December  national  exhibition  of 
cage  and  aviary  birds.  Bingley  Hall, 
Birmingham. 

7th-9th  January  bto  ringing  and  migra- 
tion conference.  Hayes  Conference  Centre. 
Applications  to  BTO. 

31st  January  Closing  date  for  entries  for 
'Bird  Photograph  of  the  Year’. 

31st  January  Closing  date  for  entries  for 
‘Best  recent  black-and-white  bird-photo- 
graphs’ (not  31st  March). 

12th  February  rspb  film  premiere.  Royal 
Festival  Hall. 

15th  March-lOth  May  young  ornitholo- 
gists’ club  migration  phone-in.  Telephone 
Sandy  (0767)  80551.  Tuesdays  only,  5 p.m.- 
7.30  p.m.  Records  from  adults  welcomed. 
25th-27th  March  ALL-IRELAND  CONFERENCE 
on  bird  conservation.  Jointly  organised  by 
the  RSPB  and  the  Irish  Wildbird  Conser- 
vancy. New  University  of  Ulster,  Coleraine. 
Details  from  RSPB  Northern  Ireland  Office, 
Belvoir  Park  Forest,  Belfast  B ra  +Q  l . 
25th-28th  March  BOU  agm.  Southampton 
University.  Applications  to  Meetings 
Secretary,  BOU. 

3 1st  March  Closing  date  for  entries  for  ‘Bird 
Illustrator  of  the  Year’. 

15th- 17th  April  RSPB  MEMBERS’  WEEKEND. 
University  of  Warwick.  Details  from  RSPB 
Conference  Organiser. 


Announcements 


New  member  for  Rarities  Committee  The  votes  of  the  regional  bird 
recorders  and  bird  observatories  in  the  election  for  a new  member  of  the 
Rarities  Committee  {Brit.  Birds  74:  314)  were:  K.  E.  Vinicombe  32,  C.  S. 
Waller  19.  Thus,  Keith  Vinicombe  is  elected  to  the  Committee  as  from  1st 
April  1982,  replacing  Brian  Little  who  retires  as  the  longest-serving 
member. 

Three  Tunnicliffe  books  We  are  pleased  to  announce  that  we  have  made 
arrangements  with  Victor  Gollancz  Ltd  for  three  books  featuring  the  work 
of  the  late  Charles  Tunnicliffe  RA — A Sketchbook  oj  Birds  (£9.95),  Portrait  of  a 
Country  Artist  (£10.00)  and  Sketches  oj  Birdlife  (£10.95) — to  be  available  (post 
free  in  UK  and  Eire)  to  BB  subscribers  through  ‘British  BirdShop’  (see 
page  xi). 

New  Palearctic  bird  sound  recordings  Starting  with  a special  issue  of 
British  Birds  in  1964  called  ‘A  discography  of  Palearctic  bird  sound 
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recordings’  covering  1910-64  (a  few  copies  are  available,  price  £2.00,  from 
Mrs  Lrika  Sharrock),  we  published  a succession  of  supplements  covering 
issues  ol  discs  and  cassettes  up  to  1975.  Since  then,  this  scholarly  compila- 
tion has  been  continued  in  Recorded  Sound,  the  journal  of  the  British  Institute 
of  Recorded  Sound.  Issue  no.  72  of  October  1978  (pages  830-838)  lists 
recordings  published  during  1976-78  or  earlier  (£  1 .25  plus  p&p)  and  issue 
no.  81  of  January  1982  (pages  41-56)  those  of  1979-80  or  earlier  (reprints 
available  for  50p  plus  p&p).  The  address  for  ordering  copies  is  BIRS,  29 
Lxhioition  Road,  London  S\V7  2AS.  Sixty-eight  publications  on  disc  or 
cassette  are  referred  to  in  the  first  paper,  and  99  in  the  second.  In  all,  the 
voices  of  over  800  species  of  Palearctic  birds  have  appeared  on  the  350  or  so 
disc  and  cassette  publications  to  date.  (Information  supplied  by  Jeffery 
Boswall  and  Ron  Kettle) 


News  and  comment 


Mike  Everett  and  Bob  Spencer 

Opinions  expressed  in  this  feature  are  not  necessarily  those  of  ‘British  Birds’ 


Japanese  Crested  Ibis  Sometimes  it  is  nice 
to  be  proved  wrong!  Such  was  the  case  over 
our  recent  comment  {Brit.  Birds  75:  187)  that 
the  Japanese  Crested  Ibis  can  no  longer  be 
seen  in  the  wild:  no  sooner  had  we  gone  to 
press  with  our  story  about  the  last  birds  in 
japan  being  taken  into  captivity  than  we 
heard  the  welcome  news  that  two  pairs  had 
been  found  nesting  in  the  Qinling  Range  of 
Shaanxi  Province  in  China.  The  discovery 
was  made  by  a team  from  the  Peking 
Institute  of  Zoology’,  Shaanxi  Province 
Institute  of  Zoology,  and  the  province’s 
Forestry  Bureau.  There  is  a 1960  record  of 
one  shot  in  the  area  and  also  a sight-record 
from  Cho-chan  Province  from  1978.  Hope- 
fully, the  welcome  increase  in  ornithological 
activity  in  China  may  reveal  some  more 
breeding  pairs  in  due  course. 

All-Ireland  Conference  The  16th  All- 
Ireland  Conference  on  Bird  Conservation, 
organised,  as  usual,  jointly  by  the  IWC  and 
the  RSPB,  was  held  during  5th-7th  March,  at 
the  Sligo  Park  Hotel  in  Sligo.  This  new  venue 
attracted  many  participants  from  Northern 
Ireland  as  well  as  from  within  the  Republic, 
resulting  in  a friendly  gathering  with  a lively- 
exchange  of  news  and  ideas.  The  organisa- 
tion was  very  smooth,  thanks  to  the  Sligo 
Branch  of  the  IWC,  especially  Noel  Murphy, 
and  the  steady  hand  of  the  IVVC’s  Director, 
Richard  Nairn. 


The  conference  was  opened  by  Tom 
Fitzpatrick  TD,  Minister  for  Fisheries  and 
Forestry,  whose  main  message  was  that  the 
Irish  Government  gave  its  full  moral  support 
to  the  IWC  in  its  efforts  in  the  conservation 
field,  but  had  no  money  available  for 
financial  support  or  the  actual  acquisition  of 
reserves.  The  conference  seemed,  to  an 
outsider,  to  be  disappointed,  but  not 
surprised  by  this,  although  welcoming  the 
public  statement  of  moral  backing  which 
could,  perhaps,  influence  industrial  or  other 
potential  sources  of  donations. 

The  lectures  and  papers  included  some 
heavy — but  excellently'  and  interestingly 
presented — stuff  on  the  role  of  nature 
reserves  in  conservation  by  John  Crudass, 
John  Wilson  and  Dr  Alan  Craig,  follow  ed  by 
rather  lighter  items  on  Orkney  reserves  (Dr 
Peter  Munro),  Ireland’s  Barnacle  Geese  (Dr 
David  Cabot)  and  the  Peregrine  (Dr  Derek 
Ratcliffe).  The  highlights  for  many  partici- 
pants, however,  were  clearly  the  film  The 
Commendable  Crow , topically  portraying  the 
Chough  just  as  the  census  of  this  species  is 
starting  (see  pages  234-235),  and  Richard  T. 
Mills’s  memorable  series  of  magnificent 
slides  and  linked  recordings  of  Irish  ‘sights 
and  sounds  of  nature'.  The  Saturday  after- 
noon excursions  were  blessed  by  good 
weather,  but  the  local  Barnacle  Geese  (700  or 
so)  unfortunately  decided  to  spend  the  day 
on  an  offshore  island.  Perhaps  someone  saw  a 
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Stonechat  but  Oscar  Merne  and  I could  find 
none  in  much  suitable  terrain,  which  may 
suggest  a serious  decline  in  that  part  of 
Ireland  as  a result  of  this  winter’s  weather. 

The  BB  mystery  photograph  competition 
attracted  50  entries.  No-one  correctly 
identified  all  five,  but  Bob  Scott  and  Ralph 
Sheppard  each  named  four  out  of  five,  the 
latter  winning  the  draw  for  the  traditional 
bottle  of  champagne.  (JTRS ) 

Maidstone  birds  on  display  again  In 

1946,  Guy  Mannering  gave  his  collection  of 
mounted  birds  to  Maidstone  Museum  but 
continued  to  add  to  it  until  his  death  in  1966. 
The  collection  was  on  display  to  the  public 
and  was  much  used  by  local  ornithologists. 
Due  to  a serious  fire  which  damaged  the 
structure  of  the  building,  but  fortunately  did 
not  harm  the  Mannering  Collection,  the  Bird 
Room  was  closed  in  1977.  Now,  exactly  five 
years  later,  on  5th  June  1982,  the  Bird  Room 
and  the  rest  of  the  Natural  History  Section 
will  reopen  to  the  public.  The  Bird  Room  has 
been  completely  redesigned,  with  new  cases 
throughout  so  that  the  birds  can  be  viewed 
under  excellent  conditions.  Although  most 
British  species  are  represented,  the 
Mannering  Collection  is  particularly  rich  in 
wildfowl  and  waders,  with  many  examples  of 
most  species  in  varied  natural  poses  and 
states  of  plumage.  Many  of  the  ‘Mannering’ 
birds  were  collected  from  the  south  coasts  of 
Kent  and  Sussex  during  the  ‘Hastings 
Rarities’  period,  and  further  Hastings 
Rarities  originally  purchased  by  Maidstone 
Museum  from  George  Bristow  have  been 
incorporated  into  the  present  displays. 

So,  for  any  reader  wishing  to  see  a good 
collection  of  well-mounted  British  birds, or  to 
compare  differences  between  similar 
plumaged  birds,  or  to  see  birds  of  historical 
interest,  a visit  to  Maidstone  Museum  is 
recommended.  Reopening  on  5th  June  1982, 
Maidstone  Museum  will  be  open  daily 
except  Sundays  and  Bank  Holidays  from  10 
a.m.  to  6 p.m.  (5  p.m.  in  winter)  and 
admission  is  free.  ( Contributed  by  E.  G.  Philp) 

News  from  Strasbourg  During  1981,  John 
Parslow  and  ME  completed  a study  of  ‘Birds 
in  need  of  special  protection  in  Europe’, 
which  was  published  by  the  Council  for 
Europe  in  English  and  French  in  their 
Nature  and  Environment  Series;  a German 
version  is  also  planned.  In  reviewing  the 
status  of  the  72  species  included,  the  authors 
made  a number  of  recommendations  for  the 
future  study  and  conservation  of  these  birds 


and  their  habitats,  so  it  was  pleasing  to  learn 
that,  when  the  Council’s  European 
Committee  for  the  Protection  of  Nature  and 
Natural  Resources  met  for  its  annual  session 
in  March  1982,  these  recommendations  were 
put  forward  (along  with  others  covering 
butterflies,  dry  grasslands  and  alluvial 
forests)  for  consideration  by  the  Committee 
of  Ministers.  What  happens  next  remains  to 
be  seen,  but  hopefully  there  will  be  some 
positive  action  in  western  Europe  at  least.  In 
passing:  our  congratulations  to  David  Cabot 
on  his  re-election  as  President  of  the  Com- 
mittee. 

‘Birds  in  Northumbria’  This  is  the  title  of 
the  1980  Northumberland  Bird  Report,  pub- 
lished by  the  Tyneside  Bird  Club.  Copies  are 
now  available,  price  £2.75,  from  the 
Secretary,  K.  G.  Dures,  5 Bath  Terrace, 
Tynemouth,  Tyne  & Wear. 

‘Bristol  Ornithology’  This  is  a report  of  a 
different  kind:  not  a bird  report  in  the  usual 
sense  (though  it  does  include  a summary  of 
the  year’s  birds),  but  more  an  annual  journal 
in  which  members  of  the  Bristol  Ornitholo- 
gical Club  publish  notes  and  short  papers, 
covering  a wide  range  of  topics,  on  their  own 
studies.  The  December  1981  issue  (No.  14)  is 
now  available,  price  £1.20  plus  19p  p&p, 
from  Ken  Hall,  The  Anchorage,  The  Chalks, 
Chew  Magna,  Bristol  BS18  8SN. 

A record  of  another  kind  When  they  w rote 
to  us  about  Bristol  Ornithology , Ken  Hall, 
Robin  Prytherch  and  Mike  Lord  drew  our 
attention  to  what  must  surely  be  an  all-time 
record;  they  did  say  to  us  ‘not  a word  about 
this,  though,  or  we  will  be  shot’.  Even  so, 
with  our  liking  for  this  sort  of  thing,  we  have 
decided  to  publish  and  be  damned  (or  shot — 
the  blame  lies  squarely  with  us  now,  not  Ken, 
Robin  or  Mike!).  It  seems  that  Bristol 
Ornithology  has  now  included  no  fewer  than  44 
notes  by  Bernard  King  and  that  his  BB  tally 
is  an  incredible  134!  Perhaps  our  worthy 
Editor  will  consider  a special  prize  for  the 
150th  BB  contribution,  which  is  probably  not 
all  that  far  away? 

Gambia  guide  An  interesting  general 
booklet  which  has  come  our  way  is  entitled  A 
Naturalist’s  Guide  to  The  Gambia.  It  includes  all 
sorts  of  helpful  tips  on  where  to  go  and  what 
to  do,  short  chapters  on  habitats  and  a wealth 
of  information  on  birds,  animals  and  plants. 
Nobody  going  to  this  splendid  piece  of  West 
Africa  (which  now  forms  part  of  the  new' 
confederation  with  Senegal,  known  as 
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Senegambia)  should  be  without  this  booklet. 
Written  by  Etienne  Edberg,  it  was  originally 
published  in  Swedish  in  1979:  this  revised 
English  edition  has  been  published  by  J.  G. 
Sanders,  PO  Box  24,  Alderney,  Channel 
Islands,  and  is  available  from  him  lor  £4 
including  p&p. 

New  Flemish  journal  We  can’t  under- 
stand a word  of  it — but  nevertheless  we  are 
pleased  to  announce  the  appearance  olOrnis 


Flandriae,  a new  journal  in  Flemish  produced 
by  Paul  Herroelen.  It  costs  150  Belgian 
Francs  to  overseas  subscribers,  and  is  avail- 
able from  Paul  at  Van  Asschestraat  33,  B- 
1910  Melsbroek,  Belgium. 

‘Ornis  Fennica’  Onus  Fennica  has  been 
published  by  the  Finnish  Ornithological 
Society  since  1924.  For  nearly  60  years,  it  has 
been  one  of  the  most  widely  read  orni- 
thological journals  in  the  Nordic  countries.  It 


103.  Great  Grey  Owl  Strix  nebulosa,  Finland,  June  1977  ( Pekka  Helo) 
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is  published  quarterly.  Articles — most  of 
which  are  in  English — are  concerned  with 
many  of  the  central  questions  in  modern 
ornithology,  such  as  evolution,  breeding 
biology,  ethology,  migration,  population 
dynamics,  bird  censuses,  and  long-term 
changes  in  their  distribution  and  numbers. 
Black-and-white  photographs  of  interesting 
species  (such  as  the  Great  Grey  Owl  from  no. 
4,  1981,  shown  in  plate  103)  are  now  pub- 
lished regularly. 

The  subscription  rate,  60  Fmk  (US$14) 
per  volume,  is  payable  to  postal  cheque 
account  7689-8,  Ornis  Fennica,  Department 
of  Zoology,  P.  Rautatiekatu  13,  SF-00100 
Helsinki  10,  Finland.  ( Contributed  by  Olavi 
Hilden). 

New  RSPB  reserves  The  RSPB  has 

announced  the  acquisition  of  two  important 
new  reserves.  The  Foons  is  a marsh  in  the 
northwestern  part  of  Mainland,  Orkney, 
renowned  for  its  breeding  ducks  and  waders: 
the  new  reserve  covers  36  ha  of  this  superb 
wetland,  and  its  purchase  was  made  possible 
with  the  aid  of  a World  Wildlife  Fund  grant. 
At  the  moment,  there  are  no  formal  visiting 
arrangements,  but  the  area  can  be  viewed 


quite  satisfactorily  along  its  northern  side 
from  the  A986.  Disturbance  to  breeding 
birds  could  be  a big  problem  here,  so  all 
birders  are  asked  to  pay  particular  attention 
to  the  Society’s  request  that  they  do  not  enter 
the  marsh  but  confine  their  activities  to 
looking  in  from  the  road.  There  could  be 
disturbance  problems  at  the  other  new 
reserve  too,  where  birders  are  asked  to  avoid 
disturbing  flocks  of  waders  and  wildfowl  and 
to  view  from  a distance:  this  is  at  Fough 
Foyle,  where  some  1,200  ha  of  foreshore  are 
now  protected.  The  reserve  lies  in  Northern 
Ireland,  on  the  Fondonderry  side  of  the 
Fough.  This  is  one  of  Ireland’s  best  and  most 
famous  wildfowl  and  wader  sites,  where  peak 
numbers  include  25,000  Wigeons  Anas 
penelope , 900  pale-bellied  Brent  Geese  Branla 
bermcla  hrota  and  up  to  1,000  Whooper  Cygnus 
cygnus  and  Bewick’s  Swans  C.  columbianus. 

New  recorders  for  Cornwall  and  Kent 

S.  M.  Christophers,  5 Newquay  Road,  St 
Columb  Major,  Cornwall,  has  taken  over 
from  D.  J.  Barker  as  recorder  for  Cornwall. 
A.  C.  B.  Henderson,  Perry  Fields  Cottages, 
Wingham,  Canterbury,  has  taken  over  from 
D.  W.  Taylor  as  recorder  for  Kent. 


Recent  reports 


K.  Allsopp  and  R.  A.  Hume 

These  are  largely  unchecked  reports,  not  authenticated  records 


Dates  in  this  report  refer  to  March  unless 
otherwise  stated. 

Until  20th  March,  the  weather  was  un- 
settled, with  westerlies  bringing  a series  of 
fronts  across  the  country,  and  mainly  cool  air 
from  the  northwest.  After  this  period,  an 
anticyclone  developed  over  the  south,  which 
eventually  brought  in  much  warmer  air  from 
the  southeast  by  25th,  with  settled  but  rather 
misty  weather  in  some  coastal  areas. 

Passerine  migrants 

In  the  period  of  westerlies,  arrivals  from  the 
south  were  very  few,  as  were  reports  of 
departing  winter  visitors.  One  of  these, 
however,  was  an  Arctic  Redpoll  Carduelis 
homemanni  caught  at  Rimac  (Fincolnshire)  in 
mid-month.  The  only  other  record  of  note 


was  of  14  Firecrests  Regulus  ignicapillus  at 
Dungeness  (Kent)  on  15th.  With  the  arrival 
of  anticyclone  weather,  the  first  significant 
movements  began.  Chiffchaffs  Phylloscopus 
collybita  were  heard  commonly  inland,  but 
the  only  sizeable  coastal  fall  was  30  on  27th  at 
the  Calf  of  Man.  Similarly,  Wheatears 
Oenanthe  oenanthe  were  found  in  their  breeding 
localities,  with  few  being  halted  by  adverse 
conditions  on  the  coast,  15  being  most,  at 
Dungeness  on  28th.  Some  displaced  passage 
migrants  were  found  on  the  coast,  Black 
Redstarts  Phoenicurus  ochruros  being  the  most 
prominent  species,  especially  on  28th,  when 
15  were  found  at  Dungeness,  12  at  Bardsey 
(Gwynedd),  four  on  the  Calf  of  Man  and 
eight  at  Sandwich  Bay  (Kent).  More  Fire- 
crests  were  reported,  with  eight  the 
maximum  during  this  period,  at  Sandwich 
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Bay  on  24th,  and  three  at  Prawle  Point 
(Devon)  on  26th.  Goldcrests  Regutus  regulus 
were  also  on  the  move  at  South  Walney 
(Cumbria),  the  Call  of  Man  and  at  Filey 
Brigg  (North  Yorkshire).  An  expected 
migrant  was  the  Ring  Ouzel  Turdus  torquatus 
but  it  was  reported  only  at  Filey  Brigg  on 
27th,  Sandwich  Bay  (two)  on  28th,  anti  on 


Goonhilly  Down  (Cornwall).  An  early 
Willow  Warbler  Phyltoscopus  trochilus  on 
Bardsey  on  27th  and  a Serin  Serinus  serums  at 
Prawle  Point  on  26th  were  also  reported.  Of 
the  hirundines.  Sand  Martins  Riparia  riparia 
were  the  earliest,  with  a few  Swallows 
Hirundo  ruslica  and  House  Martins  Delichon 
urbica  being  seen  at  the  end  of  the  month. 


104  & 105.  Second-winter  Ring-billed  Gull  Larus  delawarensis.  Co.  Cork,  March  1982 

(A.  Preston ) 
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106.  Second-winter  Ring-billed  Gull  Larus  delawarensis,  Cornwall,  March  1982 

(S.  C.  Hutchings) 


Gulls  and  terns 

The  number  of  Ring-billed  Gulls  Larus 
delawarensis  reported  was  quite  remarkable. 
Six  were  estimated  around  Plymouth 
(Devon),  seven  in  Cornwall  (plate  106),  at 
least  six  in  Ireland  (plates  104  & 105)  and 
singles  in  north  Wales  and  at  Sutton  Bing- 
ham Reservoir  (Somerset).  Three  others  had 
been  estimated  present  during  the  winter  in 
Shetland,  bringing  the  total  to  at  least  two 
dozen.  Other  Nearctic  species  seen  were  two 
Bonaparte’s  Gulls  L.  Philadelphia,  an  adult 
and  a first-winter  bird,  in  Mounts  Bay 
(Cornwall)  at  the  end  of  the  month,  and  the 
Franklin’s  Gull  L.  pipixcan  still  in  the 
Plymouth  area.  From  the  same  locality,  there 
were  also  reports  of  three  Iceland  Gulls  L. 
gtaucoides  and  a Mediterranean  Gull  L. 


melanocephalus,  the  latter  species  also 
occurring  inland,  at  Sutton  Bingham  Reser- 
voir. By  the  end  of  the  month.  Sandwich 
Terns  Sterna  sandvicensis  were  reported  in 
small  numbers  along  the  coast,  and  three 
early  Common  Gulls  S.  hirundo  were  seen  at 
Fingringhoe  Wick  (Essex)  on  2 1st. 

Wildfowl  and  grebes 

The  numbers  of  Garganeys  Anas  querquedula 
reported  were  the  highest  for  some  years. 
Groups  of  five  were  present  at  Slapton 
(Devon)  and  in  Leicestershire,  four  pairs  in 
the  Channel  Islands,  three  pairs  in  Bedford- 
shire, three  at  Walberswick  (Suffolk),  seven 
in  Cornwall,  and  single  pairs  in  Bucking- 
hamshire and  at  Sandwich  Bay.  Hopefully, 
some  will  stay  to  breed.  Slavonian  Grebes 
Podiceps  auritus,  flocking  prior  to  departure, 


Recent  reports 

numbered  about  50  on  the  Blackwater  River 
(Essex)  by  mid-month,  and  a Hock  of  nine 
was  reported  from  Shetland  on  6th. 

Birds  of  prey 

An  eagle  which  haunted  Shetland  during  the 
winter  was  positively  identified  as  an 
immature  White-tailed  Eagle  Haliaeetus 
albicilla  in  February,  and  another  passed 
Spurn  (Humberside)  on  1st.  Elsewhere,  a 
Rough-legged  Buzzard  Buteo  lagopus  was 
seen  at  Cley  (Norfolk)  in  mid-month,  a 
Goshawk  Accipiter  gentilis  visited  Bardsey  on 
2'2nd  and  Red  Kites  Milvus  milvus  were 
observed  at  Dungeness  on  29th,  and  at  Skew- 
jack  (Cornwall)  in  mid  March. 

Waders  and  other  vagrants 
A Killdeer  Charadrius  vocijerus  was  a new 
species  for  Bardsey  on  17th,  a Long-billed 
Dowitcher  Limnodromus  scolopaceus  was  found 
on  Jersey  on  28th,  and  a Lesser  Yellowlegs 
Tringa  Jtavipes  remained  at  Aveton  Gifford 
(Devon)  during  the  month.  A Kentish 
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Plover  C.  alexandrinus  was  reported  from 
Felixstowe  Ferry  (Suffolk)  on  14th.  Finally,  a 
Hoopoe  l pupa  (pops  was  an  early  vagrant  in 
Co.  Cork  on  23rd  February,  while  another  at 
Dungeness  came  at  a more  normal  time,  on 
28th.  Another  early  vagrant  was  a Great 
Spotted  Cuckoo  Clamator  glandarius  on 
Alderney  (Channel  Islands)  on  14th 
February  (the  only  previous  record  tor  the 
Channel  Islands  had  been  on  18th  February 
1952). 

Latest  news 

Early  May:  Broad-billed  Sandpiper  Limi- 
cola  falcinellus  Cliffe  (Kent);  Buff-breasted 
Sandpiper  Tryngites  subruficollis  Cley;  Gull- 
billed Terns  Gelochelidott  nilolica  Beachy 
Head  (East  Sussex)  (7)  and  Warsash 
(Hampshire);  Marmora's  Warbler  Sylvia 
sarda  Barnsley  (South  Yorkshire). 


Reviews 


The  Plovers,  Sandpipers  and  Snipes  of  the  World.  By  Paul  A. 
Johnsgard.  University  of  Nebraska  Press,  Lincoln  & London.  1981.  493 
pages;  32  colour  and  32  black-and-white  plates;  diagrams,  numerous  maps 
and  line-drawings.  £27.00. 

We  needed  a monograph  on  the  waders  or  shorebirds  (Charadrii)  of  the  world,  so  this 
well-produced  book  by  a distinguished  professional  biologist  can  be  warmly  welcomed. 
Though  not  an  obvious  author  for  such  a work.  Prof.  Johnsgard  has  done  a good  job  within  the 
limitations  imposed  by  a one-volume  format,  covering  the  literature  well  if  not  exhaustively 
and  meeting  most  of  my  own  requirements  of  a monograph  (see  Brit.  Birds  73:  52).  It  is  a pity, 
however,  that  space  considerations  excluded  planned  introductory  chapters  on  population 
dynamics,  migration,  and  moulting  patterns.  Even  more  unfortunate  is  the  omission  of  the 
stone-curlews,  the  Crab  Plover,  and  the  coursers  and  pratincoles  (as  well  as  the  seed-snipes 
and  sheathbills),  most  of  which  are  considered  'good’  waders  by  the  majority  of  authorities. 
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The  brief  introduction  opens  with  a review  of  the  wader  families  and  of  their  taxonomy  and 
relationships;  this  is  supplemented  by  further  discussions  at  the  end  of  each  species-account,  a 
source  of  continuing  interest  and  instruction.  Johnsgard  recognises  165  species  in  eight 
families  and  40  genera,  the  two  largest  families — the  Charadriidae  (plovers  and  lapwings)  and 
the  Scolopacidae  (sandpipers,  snipes,  and  allies) — being  further  divided  into  sub-families  and 
tribes.  Considering  the  difficulties  involved,  I find  this  arrangement  mostly  sound  and 
satisfactory,  though  some  dissension  on  details  is  inev  itable.  The  introduction  closes  with  a 
review  of  reproductive  biology,  which  includes  a discussion  of  mating  systems  and,  rather 
arbitrarily,  an  assessment  of  wattle,  spur  and  toe  variation  in  lapwings  and  of  outer  rectrix 
variation  in  snipes.  Near  the  end  of  the  book  comes  a glossary  explaining  the  Latin  and  Greek 
derivations  of  generic  and  species  names. 

Apart  from  keys  to  and  brief  synopses  of  families,  sub-families,  tribes  and  genera,  and  keys 
to  the  species  of  all  but  the  smallest  genera,  the  bulk  of  the  remaining  text  is  devoted  to  the 
formal  species-accounts,  covering  names,  subspecies  and  range,  measurements  and  weights, 
description  (with  brief  concluding  summaries  of  features  to  be  looked  for  ‘in  the  hand’  and  ‘in 
the  field’),  habitats  and  foods,  social  behaviour,  reproductive  biology,  status  and  relation- 
ships, and  suggested  reading.  For  the  confusing  Calidris  ‘peeps’  and  Gallinago  snipes,  a 
summary  of  field  marks  is  given  before  the  relevant  species-accounts.  Not  every'  aspect  of 
wader  biology  and  behaviour  is  covered,  understandably,  but  I personally  regret  that  no 
consistent  treatment  of  distraction-display  and  related  strategies  was  attempted. 

Most  species  are  illustrated,  mainly  as  adults,  either  by  photographs  or  by  the  author’s  own 
distinctive  text-drawings;  additionally,  two  plates  by  Jon  Fjeldsa  show  downy  young,  and  a 
painting  by  James  McClelland  depicts  the  adult  Eskimo  Curlew.  The  chicks  of  some  35  species 
are  further  depicted,  mainly  by  drawings  and  in  a diagram.  The  book  abounds  in  figures  of 
heads,  including  a 23-page  comparative  guide,  so  that  many  species  are  shown  thus  more  than 
once,  but  birds  in  flight  are  poorly  represented. 

This  book  more  than  adequately  fills  the  empty  niche  for  a single-volume  monograph  on  the 
waders,  and  can  be  recommended.  K.  E.  E.  Simmons 


A Field  Guide  to  the  Bird  Songs  of  Britain  and  Europe:  record  15.  By 
Sture  Palmer  and  Jeffery  Boswall.  The  Swedish  Radio  Company, 
Stockholm,  1980.  £5.75. 

LP  number  15  is  a supplement  to  the  highly-acclaimed  14-record  series  published  during 
1969-73  as  a companion-in-sound  to  A Field  Guide  to  the  Birds  oj  Britain  and  Europe  by  Roger 
Peterson,  Guy  Mountfort  and  P.  A.  D.  Hollom.  The  original  series  includes  over  1,000 
vocalisations  from  531  species,  including  many  calls  as  well  as  songs,  and  is  an  invaluable 
reference  for  identification  purposes.  The  inadequacy  of  most  written  bird-voice  transcriptions 
can  be  easily  demonstrated.  Form  a mental  impression  from  the  book  description  before 
listening  to  the  real  thing.  What  a difference!  This  new  record  adds  73  recordings  of  54  more 
species  to  the  collection.  They  are  either  recent  additions  to  the  European  list,  or  some  of  those 
hauntingly  labelled  ‘no  known  recording’  in  the  original  series.  They  come  mainly  from  the 
eastern  Palearctic  and  North  America;  also  Turkey,  Iran  and  Nepal.  It  is  inevitable  that  a few 
errors  will  have  crept  into  a compilation  such  as  this:  Jeffery  Boswall  tells  me  that  the  Sabine’s 
Gulls  Larus  sahini  on  record  4 are  Arctic  Terns  Sterna  paradisaea,  the  Veery  Cat hams Juscescens  on 
the  new  record  is  a Swainson’s  Thrush  C.  ustulatus,  and  the  disc  notes  for  Yellow-browed 
Warbler  Phylloscopus  inomatus  humei  on  the  new  record  should  read  at  01 .08:  ‘Recorded  mono, 
wild,  Tuva,  USSR,  June  1975,  B.  N.  Veprintsev  and  V’.  V.  Leonovitch’,  and  at  01.30: 
‘Recorded  mono,  wild,  T urkestan,  USSR,  May  1974,  B.  N.  Veprintsev  and  V.  V.  Leonovitch’. 
On  the  new  record,  calls  of  Long-billed  Dowitcher  Limnodromus  scolopaceus  and  Gitrine  Wagtail 
Motacilla  citreola  will  be  of  especial  interest  to  rarity  identifiers,  but  the  major  appeal,  as  for  the 
whole  series,  is  surely  an  aesthetic  one:  sit  back,  with  eyes  closed,  and  let  imagination  fill  in  the 
birds  and  the  scenery  which  go  with  the  sounds.  For  a start,  put  me  among  the  breeding  colony 
of  Ross’s  Gulls  Rhodostethia  rosea  in  northeast  Siberia!  P . J . Grant 

LP  number  15,  or  the  complete  set,  can  be  purchased  through  British  BirdShop,  see  page  xi.  Eds 
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-4  Notebook  of  Birds  1907-1980 ]\m  Flegg  (Macmillan)  £6.95  | — | 

Birdwatching  in  the  Seventies  Ian  Wallace  ( Macmillan)  £7.95  p] 

The  Popular  Handbook  of  British  Birds  P.  A.  D.  Hollom  (Witherby)  £9.50  pj 

The  Popular  Handbook  of  Rarer  British  Birds  P.  A.  I).  Hollom  (Witherby)  £12.00  p] 

Birdwatcher’s  Yearbook  1982)o\\i\  E.  Pemberton  (Buckingham  Press)  £5.95  p] 


Recordings  (add  extra  70p  per  disc  or  £ 1 .00  per  cassette  pack  for  all  overseas  orders) 


Complete  set  of  15  LP  discs  of  birds  (running  time  approx  12 
Complete  sets  of  15  LP  discs  of  birds  and  2 I.P  discs  of  mamm 
Cassette  pack  1 Divers  togulls  (Price  includes  postage) 
Cassette  pack  2 Terns  to  warblers  ( Price  includes  postage) 
Cassette  pack  3 Goldcrest  to  crows  (Price  includes  postage) 

C lassette  pack  4 Accidentals  ( Price  includes  postage)  


LP  disc  Spotted  Redshank  togulls 


LPdisc  Martins  to  Lanceolated  Warbler 


I.P  disc  Goldcrest  to  Red-flanked  Bluetail 
LP  disc  Thrushes  to  treecreepers  


LP  disc  Pine  Grosbeak  to  crows 


LP  disc  NEW  disc:  Extra  recordings  of  main  species  and 
more  accidentals  


Companion  set  of  recordings  of  69  British  and  European  mammals 


LP  disc  Otter  to  Musk  Ox 


Jeffery  Bosw 

all 

free)  

..  £80.00 

□ 

) ( Post  free) 

...£75.00 

□ 

’ost  free) 

..  £85.00 

□ 

..CPI 

£21.00 

□ 

CP2 

£21.00 

□ 

. CP3 

£21.00 

□ 

..CPI 

£21.00 

□ 

RFLP5001 
RFLP  5002 

D\ 

□ 

RFLP  5003 

□ 

RFLP  5004 

□ 

RFLP5005 

□ 

RFLP  5006 

□ 

RFLP  5007 

□ 

£5.00  each,  pi 

us  50p 

RFLP  5008 

□ 

p&l 

per  disc  for  1-5 

RFLP  5009 

□ 

disc 

or  £ 1 .50 

per 

RFLP  5010 

□ 

S order  for  6- 1 4 

discs; 

RFLP  501 1 

□ 

com 

plete  sets 

of  15 

RFLP5012 

□ 

or  1 

discs  are 

post 

RFLP  501 3 

□ 

free 

to  L"  K.  or 

Eire 

RFLP  5014 

□ 

(see 

above) 

RFLP  501 5 

□ 

RFLP  5016 

□ / 

RFLP  50 17 

U' 

PRICES  VALID  DURING  JUNE  1982 

Make  all  cheques  and  POs  payable  to  British  Birds.  Payment  can  also  be  made  directh  into  UK  (tiro 
account  number  37  588  6303,  but  please  still  post  this  form.  (Payment  can  be  made  in  US$.  but.  due  to  bank  charges, 
calculate  S by  multiply  ing  £ by  2'h  after  adding  postage.)  Please  allow  28  days  lor  delivery  in  UK.  longer  if  abroad. 

Name  

Address  

Total  £ Cheque/PO  enclosed  f~l  Giro  payment  made  1 I 

Send  to  BB  Offers,  Fountains,  Park  Lane,  Blunham,  Bedford  MK44  3NJ 

Please  help  us  to  find  new  subscribers  We  will  send  a sample  copy  of  BB  and  a subscription  leaflet 
to  the  person  you  name  below.  Thank  you. 

Name  of  potential  subscriber  


Address 
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MARK  BEAMAN 
STEVE  MADGE 
IAIN  ROBERTSON 

QUESTAR 


We  are  pleased  to  announce  that  Birdquest  have  now  been  appointed 
United  Kingdom  agents  by  the  Questar  Corporation.  This  remarkable 
40-130  X 89mm  instrument  is  the  ultimate  in  birdwatching  ’scopes. 
We  can  now  supply  the  Field  Model  with  broad-band/low  reflection 
coatings  and  40-65 X eyepiece  at  unbeatable  prices — currently  £1,296 
delivered  in  Great  Britain,  or  £931  if  collected  in  the  USA  (excluding 
duty  and  VAT).  Extra  charge  for  80-130X  eyepiece  £53,  or  £42 
respectively.  For  further  information,  please  contact  us. 


Forthcoming  Birdquests 

KENYA  14-29  August  £1,095 

(optional  6 day  extension  to  Kenya  coast/Tsavo:  £300) 

THE  BOSPHORUS  1 6-26  September  £460 

KENYA  2-17  October  £1,095 

(optional  6 day  extension  to  Kenya  coast/Tsavo:  £300) 


SRI  LANKA 


(CEYLON) 

1-15  November 

£870 

TEXAS 

20  November-4  December 

£695 

INDIA 

22  November-8  December 

£880 

THAILAND 

23  December-8  January 

£1,248* 

TANZANIA 

3-19  February 

£1,441* 

ISRAEL  & EGYPT 

27  February-20  March 

£1,080* 

INDIA  8c  NEPAL 

28  February- 18  March 

£1,524* 

ISRAEL 

20  March-3  April 

£824* 

Other  1983  Birdquests  include:  INTERIOR  SPAIN  (£513*), 
MOROCCO  (£786*),  TURKEY  (£886*),  SIBERIA,  CENTRAL 
ASIA  & THE  CAUCASUS  (£1,211*),  SIBERIA  (£815*),  PERU 
(£1,597*),  ARIZONA  & CALIFORNIA  (£1,152*),  KENYA 
(£1,325*)  NEW  GUINEA  (£1 ,900*),  THE  GAMBIA  (£968*). 

*provisional 


For  our  brochure  please  contact: 

BIRDQUEST  Ltd.,  8 Albert  Road  East,  Hale,  Altrincham, 
Cheshire  WA15  9AL.  Tel:  061-928  5945. 

Birdquest  Ltd,  are  agents  for  C.S.R.  Travel  (Manchester)  Ltd., 

1 Clarence  Street,  Manchester  M2  4DE.  ABTA  ATOL  1 190B  IATA. 

(D127) 
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SANDGROUSE 

Journal  of  the  Ornithological 
Society  of  the  Middle  East 

No  3 available 
at  £5.25  (surface  mail) 
or  £7.00  (air  mail) 

Papers  include:  Spring  Migration 
of  Raptors  in  Southern  Israel, 
Field  Identification  of  Dunn’s 
Lark,  Bird  observations  along 
the  Nile. 

Stay  up  to  date  with 

Middle  East  Ornithology 

Obtainable  from: 

Sandgrouse  Sales,  OSME, 
c/o  RSPB,  The  Lodge, 
Sandy,  Beds,  UK 

(D147) 

SPRING  & AUTUMN 

HOLIDAYS  — SCOTLAND 
SELF  CATERING 

Stone  cottages  in  natural  setting 
LOCH  MELFORT 

Secluded  site  on  west  coast  of  Scot- 
land. 20  acres  of  woodland  and  fore- 
shore with  own  headland,  bay  and  hill 
walks,  fishing,  sea  and  fresh  water 
lochs.  Village  with  shops  and  hotel 
and  sailing  centre  within  3 miles.  With- 
in easy  reach  of  Oban,  Western  Isles, 
Iona,  etc. 

3 cottages  (sleeps  2-4  each)  from 

£75  per  week 

1 cottage  (sleeps  6 each)  from 

£100  per  week 

All  include  linen,  electric  cooker,  fridge, 
heating,  plus  open  fire,  especially 
favourable  early  summer  and  autumn. 
Time  share  scheme  available  for  10 
years  term. 

Write  or  telephone  for  details  and 
booking  form  to: 

Woodside  Park  Estates  Limited, 
Park  Avenue,  Hartlepool. 

Tel:  67266 

f \ 

The 

BRITISH 

NATURALISTS 

ASSOCIATION 

. . . offers  you  so  much  more 

• Wildlife  holidays 

© Natural  history  rambles 

• Branch  activities 

• Lectures  and  field  weeks  uSb 

• Country-Side  magazine! founded  1905) 

Adult  subscription  C5  annually,  with  reductions 
for  pensioners,  families  and  young  people 

For  details  send  SAE  to  Dept  YG1 
British  Naturalists  Association 
23  Oak  Hill  Close 
Wood/ord  Groan  Esses 

6^-  ~(D146) 

V / 

METWOOD 
OPTICAL  LTD 

Specialists  in  Binoculars 
and  Telescopes 

Special  Notice 

As  of  December  1st,  we  w ill  be 
Mail  Order  Only 
New  Address: 

c/o  46  Fairfield,  Gamlingay, 

Nr.  Sandv,  Beds. 

Tel:  0767  317077 

Send  for  price  lists.  Please  send  stamp. 
Mail  Order  C 2.00  for  p/p  and  ins. 
Access  and  Barclay  Card  accepted. 

(D120) 
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ISLES  OF  SCILLY 

The  Autumn  Mecca  for  Birdwatchers 

ACCOMMODATION 

Beachfield  House,  St  Mary’s 

A comfortable  family  guest  house,  ideally  situated  on  the 
shore  with  unrivalled  views  of  the  harbour  and  off-islands. 
Hugh  Town  and  the  quay  are  within  a few  minutes  walk,  and 
the  Lower  Moors  and  golf  course  just  a stroll  away. 

Derek  and  Mary  Scofield  welcome  you  to  their  island  home 
and  offer  a happy  atmosphere  with  home  cooking  and  a 
select  wine  list.  Stamp  appreciated  for  brochure,  or  phone 
0720  22463. 

Seaview  Moorings,  St  Mary’s 

Open  from  1 st  February  until  end  of  October.  Tony  and  Linda 
Dingley  offer  a friendly  informal  atmosphere  in  their  medium 
sized  guest  house  overlooking  the  harbour  and  within  fifteen 
yards  of  the  beach.  Good  food.  Residents  liquor  licence. 
Central  heating  and  clothes  drying  facility.  Vanity  basins  in 
all  bedrooms.  Write  or  telephone  0720  22327. 


BIRDING  HOLIDAYS 

David  Hunt,  local  birdman  extraordinary  leads  small  groups 
on  a weekly  programme  of  excursions  among  the  islands, 
visiting  all  the  best  habitats  in  search  of  both  migrant  and 
resident  birds.  Accommodation  arranged  to  suit  all  tastes,  or 
find  your  own  if  preferred.  Programme  ends  September  30th. 
SAE  please  for  details  or  phone  0720  22740.  Beginners 
welcome. 


PORTHCRESSA  RESTAURANT 

offers  self-service  fare  throughout  the  day,  with  an  a la  carte 
menu  each  evening.  During  October,  the  Porthcressa  Cellar 
caters  especially  for  birders  in  the  evenings,  serving  cheap 
but  wholesome  meals  and  offering  regular  slide-shows, 
discussions,  quiz  programmes  and  other  occasional  “events” 
(see  BB’s  News  and  Comment  Feb  1982).  All  visiting  bird- 
watchers are  invited  to  meet  in  the  Cellar  every  evening. 
Scilly’s  premier  birders’  rendezvous. 

(D149) 
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Classified  Advertisements 

All  advertisements  must  be  PREPAID 
£3.60 Jor  3 lines  (minimum) 

£1 .20 Jor  each  whole  or  part  extra  line. 
Classified  display  £ 5.00  a centimetre 
(min.  2 centimetres ) 

/•or  the  use  of  a box  number  there  is  a 
charge  oj  £1.00 

Replies  to: 

The  A D l ER  TISEMENT  MAN  A GER 
British  Birds , 

Macmillan  Journals  Ltd.. 

4 Little  Essex  Street, 

London  WC2R3LE 


HO /ID  A Y A CCOMMODA  TION 

ISLE  OF  MULL — Overlooking  Tobermory 
harbour.  Family  size,  double,  twin  and  single 
rooms.  All  comfortably  furnished  and  equipped 
with  television,  welcome  trays,  room  heaters, 
electric  blankets  and  washbasins.  Excellent  food 
using  home  grown  & local  produce  is  comple- 
mented by  a select  range  of  wines  and  spirits. 
Holder  of  the  British  Tourist  Authority’s  ‘Very 
best  of  British  Country  Guesthouse'  Award. 
Enquiries:  Brenda  Vernon,  Stronbgarbh  House. 
Tobermory,  Isle  of  Mull.  Tel:  0688  2328. 

(BBI36) 

NATIONAL  TRUST  VILLAGE  on  Exmoor. 
Self-catering  holiday  cottage  and  flats — centrally 
heated — near  Porlock.  Sea,  Moors,  Woods  and 
Marshes  within  walking  distance.  Malcolm  and 
Sheila  Wright.  The  Pack  Horse.  Allerfond.  Nr 
Minchcad.  Tel:  0643  862475.  (BB19) 

NORFOLK  Holiday  Houses  to  let.  Charming 
location  in  grounds  of  fine  country  house  close 
N.  Norfolk  coastline.  Brochure/prices:  Gunthorpe 
Hall.  Melton  Constable  (0263)  861373.  (BB195) 

COUNTRY  COTTAGES  between  Alnwick  and 
Belford.  Sleep  up  to  6,  fully  equipped,  self 
catering,  available  throughout  the  year.  Well 
placed  lor  Holy  Island  and  Fame  Islands, 
Cheviot  Hills  and  many  places  ol  natural  beauty. 
S.A.E.  to  Mrs  P.  Foster,  Coxons,  (.raster  South 
Farm.  Alnwick,  Northumberland.  I el:  (066  .>76) 
640  or  telephone  01-638  8346. 

(BBI72) 


ISLES  OF  SCILLY  BIRDING  AND  WILD- 
LIFE. Holidays  with  man  on  the  spot  David 
Hunt.  Vacancies  May  & Sept.  SAE  to  David 
Hunt  (Hols).  St  Marys,  Isle  ol  Scilly  I R2 1 OJG. 

(BB156) 

BUCKS  — W inslow  live  miles.  Comfortable 
country  bungalow,  sleeps  lour.  Tel:  Bracknell 
25419.’  (BB160) 

SOUTH  UIST.  Accommodation  in  remote 
comfortable  croft  house.  Macdonald.  8 North 
Lochcynort.  Tel:  Burnish  379.  (BBI43) 

SEPARATE  COTTAGES  sleeping  six  and  four, 
near  Loch  Kuen.  Fully  equipped  except  linen. 
Private  loch  fishing.  Details  from  Trougham 
Estate  Ollier.  Balmaclellan,  Castle  Douglas. 

(BB165) 

MODERNISED  STONE  COTTAGE  on  high- 
land sea  lot'll  farm  in  dedicated  National  Trust 
beauts  area,  abundant  wild  life,  naturalist's 
paradise,  boating,  climbing  and  fishing  locally . 
TV  aerials  and  heating  provided.  SAE  lnverlael 
Cottages,  Loch  Broom,  Ross-shire.  Tel: 
085485262.  (BBI58) 

ORKNEY — East  Mainland.  Three  storey 
c/heated  house.  One  acre  ground  including  large 
walled  ground.  Ornithologists  Paradise!  Further 
details  contact  Mrs.  Wells,  St.  Nicholas  Guest 
House,  Holm,  Orkney.  Tel:  0856  78  320. 

(BB188) 

KINCHYLE  GUEST  HOUSE.  Carrbridge 
Inverness-shire.  Small,  comfortable  family  run 
guest  house.  Large  garden  and  surrounding  pine 
woods.  Excellent  area  for  ornithologists— crested 
tits,  peregrine  falcons  and  ospreys.  Guests  have 
the  use  of  touring  cycles  fress  of  charge.  SAE 
Dunlop.  Tel:  243.'  (BBI89) 


THE  HEART  OF  ENGLAND 

Peaceful  Country  Cottages, 
Cotswolds.  Malvern  Hills,  W ye  Valley, 
Shropshire,  Warwickshire, 

Mid  Wales. 

Brochure  24p  stamps 
COTTAGE  HOLIDAYS  (Dept  BB) 
Blackmore  End.  Hanley  Swan, 
Worcester  WR8  0EE 
Tel:  (068  43)  786 

(BB41) 
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HOLIDA  Y A CCOMMODA  T10N 

TITCHWELL,  NORTH  NORFOLK  COAST. 

Overlooking  RSPB  Reserve,  THE  MANOR 
HOTEL  oilers  comforablc  accommodation  and 
excellent  cuisine  in  a friendly  atmosphere.  Close 
to  Holme  Bird  Observatory  and  Snettisham 
Reserve.  Small  groups  welcome  at  special  rates, 
and  “Winter  Breaks”  October  to  March.  Open 
all  year  except  Christmas.  Fully  licensed  and 
open  to  non-residents.  Postal  address:  Titchwell, 
King’s  Lynn.  Norfolk  PE31  8BB.  Telephone: 
Brancaster  (048  521)  221.  (BB77) 

MID-ARGYLL.  Selection  of  self-catering  cot- 
tages, converted  barns  and  stables.  Remote  or 
coastal.  Abundant  birds,  beautiful  country, 
reasonable  prices  all  year.  Murray  Kilmahumaig, 
Crinan,  Lochgilphead,  Argyll  054683  238. 

(BB59) 

THE  BURLINGTON  HOTEL,  SHERING- 
HAM.  Quiet,  friendly  & comfortable  family  run 
hotel  overlooking  the  sea.  Fully  licensed  with 
traditional  ales.  Special  rates  for  parties.  Tel: 
0263  822224.  (BB113) 

KIRKCUDBRIGHTSHIRE.  High  standard 
character  cottages  on  beautiful  private  estate 
near  Castle  Douglas.  Abundant  wildlife.  Threave 
and  Caerlaverock  nearby.  SAE  Gavin  Bain, 
Munches,  Castle  Douglas  DG7  1 PD.  (BB45) 

CLEY— BIRDWATCH  as  you  breakfast!  All 
year  round  B&B  in  very  comfortable  home, 
directly  overlooking  bird  reserve  and  salt 
marshes.  Alan  and  Sheila  Hart,  The  Saltings, 
Coast  Road,  Cley.  Tel:  740645.  (BB65) 

HOME  FROM  HOME  COMFORTS  and 

perhaps  a whole  lot  more  for  the  discerning  bird 
and  wildlife  lover,  at  a 3 star  country  house  hotel. 
The  Whitesands  Bay  Hotel,  above  magnificent 
Whitesands  Bay,  Nr  St  Davids,  Pembs,  is 
actually  situated  in  the  Pembrokeshire  National 
Park  with  cliff  paths  to  left  and  right.  Convenient 
for  the  islands  of  Ramsey  and  Skomer.  A choice  of 
accommodation  at  varying  prices  (cheaper  rates 
for  early  or  late  season  and  special  group  rates 
quoted  on  request).  Send  for  comprehensive 
colour  brochure  or  tel:  St  Davids  403.  (BB129) 


PAY  A VISIT  TO 
FLAMBOROUGH  HEADLAND 

Some  of  the  finest  cliff  top  walks — resident 
and  migrant  birds  in  abundance — stay  at 
the  Flaneburg  Hotel.  Good  food,  wine  and 
company  and  sensible  prices.  Owned  and  run 
by  Richard  and  Gill  Trades. 

Tel:  (0262)  850  284.  (BB185) 


EXMOOR.  Modernised  cottage,  lovely  country- 
side near  Wimbleball,  Frogwell,  Skilgate, 
Somerset  TA4  2DP.  Tel:  Bampton  215.  (BB52) 


OPEN  ALL  YEAR  ROUND.  1 ‘/a  miles  north 
Loch  Ken.  Mrs  B.  Forrest.  Ken  Bridge  Hotel. 
New  Galloway.  Kirkcudbrightshire  DG7  3PR. 
Id:  New  Gallowav  211.  Group  reductions. 

(BB148) 

ARGYLL,  Oban  12m,  Taynuilt  lm.  9 self- 
catering flats  in  country  house,  own  grounds, 
beautiful  surroundings,  secluded  and  quiet.  1 
chalet,  1 caravan.  SAE  for  brochure.  Lonan 
House,  Taynuilt,  Argyll.  Tel:  086  62  253.  (BB23) 

CALF  OF  MAN,  BIRD  OBSERVATORY. 

Hostel  type  accommodation  from  April  to 
October.  Details  from:  The  Secretary,  The  Manx 
Museum,  Douglas,  Isle ol'Man.  (BBI02) 

ISLES  OF  SCILLY— ‘Seaview  Moorings’,  St. 
Mary’s.  Friendly  atmosphere  in  a Family  run 
Licensed  Guest  House  overlooking  the  harbour. 
Open  1st  February  until  the  end  of  October. 
SAE  for  details  or  telephone  Tony  or  Linda 
Dingley  0720  22327.  (BBI1) 

YORKSHIRE  DALES.  ( itiesthouse  in  ideal 
bird-watching  country.  SAE  for  brochure.  Mrs 
Butterfield.  Dale  House,  Keltlcwcll.  N Yorks. 
Pel:  07.3676 836.  (BB150) 

SOUTH  WOLD  AA**  HOTEL.  Ensuite  bed- 
rooms, good  food  and  wines.  Ideal  base  for 
Minsmere  and  surrounding  area.  Open  all  year. 
Holiday  house  also  available  to  let.  Write  or  tel: 
Pier  Avenue  Hotel,  Southwold.  Tel:  722632. 

(BB24) 

MORECAMBE  BAY.  The  Grange  Hotel  at 
Grange-over-Sands  (recommended  by  Egon 
Ronay,  Ashley  Courtenay,  RAC  and  AA)  stands 
in  its  own  grounds  overlooking  the  Bay.  Ideal  for 
visiting  Leighton  Moss,  Foulney,  Walney  Island 
& Ravenglass  reserves.  3 nights  dinner,  bed  & 
breakfast  including  transport  & entrance  to 
Leighton  Moss  from  £67.50  inc  vat,  children  half 
price.  Special  rates  for  groups  of  over  20.  Please 
write  for  details:  B.  B.  Brown,  Grange  Hotel, 
Grange-over-Sands,  Cumbria. 

(BB217) 


CLEY 

Attractive  house  in  village,  4 bedrooms,  large 
garden,  garage.  Available  all  year. 
Details  from  Mrs  E.  Album,  47  Lyndale 
Avenue,  London  NW2.  Tel:  431  2942. 

(BB21) 


ISLE  OF  ISLAY,  Inner  Hebrides,  backside  Hotel 
Malcolm  and  Ann  Hallida\  welcome  you  to  the 
splendours  of  this  beautiful  island.  Birdwatching; 
throughout  the  year.  Ideal  location  on  the  edge  of 
I .och  I ndaal.  Superb  IVicndh  2 star  accommodation, 
private  bathrooms,  fully  licensed.  Let  us  send  you 
our  brochure  and  details  of  package  holidays 
available.  Lochsidc  Hotel,  Bowmorc,  Isle  of  Islay, 
Argyll  PA43  7LB.  Tel:  Bowmorc  (049681)  244/265— 
quote  ref.  B 82/3.  ( BB 1 52) 
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HO  LI  DA  Y A CCOMMODA  TION 

TRANQUIL  LAMBSQUAY  HOTEL,  Wye/ 
Dean  Forest,  Coleford,  Glos.  AA*.  Excellent 
food  and  wine,  2 nights  or  more  £ I .’>  pp,  D,  B&  B. 
S/C  flat  let  weekly.  Tel:  (0594)  33127.  (BBI4) 
TORCROSS— SLAPTON  SANDS.  B&B.  Clifl 
House,  overlooking  nature  reserve  & Start  Bay. 
Reasonable  evening  meals  at  our  14th  century 
inn.  Orthopaedic  beds,  all  duvets.  Some  rooms 
with  shower.  Colour  TV  lounge.  Tel:  Mrs 
Stubbs,  Kingsbridge  580305.  (BBI38) 

BETTYHILL  HOTEL,  Bet ty hill , Sutherland. 
Old  established  family  hotel  in  outstanding 
position  overlooking  the  Naver  Nature  Reserve 
and  the  Pentland  Firth.  Paradise  for  bird- 
watchers. First  class  cuisine.  Fully  licensed.  Tel: 
Bet tyhil I (06412)  202.  (BB201) 

WELLS-NEXT-THE-SEA,  Norfolk.  Homely 
guest  house,  offers  a warm  welcome.  B&B 
optional  F.M.  Close  to  marshes.  Central  for 
bird  reserves.  Lovely  coastal  walks.  (BB202) 
WEST  SUSSEX.  Visit  Arundel  Wildfowl  Trust, 
Black  Mill  House  Hotel,  Bognor  Regis.  2 mins 
sea,  marine  gardens,  games  room,  cocktail  bar. 
lounges  (sep.  TV),  enclosed  garden,  car  park, 
AA*.  Ashley  Courtenay  rec'd.  From,  £92  p.w. 
Mini-breaks.  Brochure:  Tel:  (0243)  821945. 

(BB205) 

FOR  YOUR  DIARY— Dorset,  warm  all  year. 
Bed-sitting-room,  beside  River  Stour  and  all 
mod  cons,  own  kitchen,  self  catering,  bus  route 
to  coast.  For  details  telephone  Mrs  Brett,  Stur- 
minster  Marshall  512.  (BB206) 

ADJOINING  RYE  HARBOUR  N at  nre 

Reserve.  Fully-modernized  ex-coastguard 

cottage,  sleeps  7,  available  for  holidays  in  June 
and  from  September.  Ring  042  486  2447. 

(BB208) 

N.  PEMBROKESHIRE.  C ’.ottage  in  National 
Park  adjoining  Nature  Reserve  and  beside  river. 
Coast  2 miles.  Fully  modernised.  From  £85 
weekly.  Tel:  0225  24288  or  0239  820243.  ( BB209) 
DINGLE,  CO.  KERRY,  EIRE.  Modern  2 
bedroom,  detached  bungalow.  Area  rich  in 
bird-life,  sites  of  antiguity  and  choice  of  beaches. 
Costello.  136  Old  Farm  Ave,  Sidcup,  Kent. 

(BB211) 

PEAK  NATIONAL  PARK  STUDY  CENTRE. 

Losehill  Hall.  Courses  for  Birdwatchers,  Birds  of 
the  Peak  District,  Bird  Recording,  Bird 
Sketching.  Small  field  groups,  expert  tuition. 
Local  specialities  include  dipper,  ring  ousel,  red 
grouse.  Further  details  from  Peter  Townsend, 
Principal,  Peak  National  Park  Study  Centre, 
Losehill  Hall,  Costlelon,  Derbyshire  S30  2WB. 
SAE  please.  (BB2I8) 

THE  OLD  RECTORY  HOTEL,  St  Kevne, 
Liskeard.  A late  Georgian  country  house  in 
secluded  3 acres  ofl  B3254  Liskeard  to  Looe  road. 
High  standard  cuisine  & comfort  AA**  RAC  & 
Ashlev  Courtenay  recommended.  Tel:  0579 
42617'.  (BB2I5) 


BJRD  HA  TCHING  HO  LI  DA  Y 

LUNDY.  1 or  exciting  birdwatching  holidays  on 
beautiful  Lundy,  please  send  SAE  for  full  details 
to  Mr  D.  M.  Kestell.  Sheerwater,  20  Trerieve, 
Downderry.  Iorpoint, Cornwall.  (BB147) 

PERSONAL 


PUT  YOUR  NAME  ON  THE  MAP 

Would  you  like  a woodland  grove — or  even  a 
complete  wood — dedicated  as  a permanent 
commemoration  of  your  name  or  the  name  of 
a loved  one?  Please  write  for  details  of  the  size 
of  gift  or  legacy  that  makes  this  possible  or  for 
information  about  the  Woodland  Trust. 
(Reg.  Charity  No.  264781). 

The  Woodland  Trust,  Ref.  Westgate, 
Grantham,  Lines  NG31  6LL 

( BB191) 


THE  WILDLIFE  PICTURE  AGENCY 

is  looking  for  top  quality  colour  trans- 
parencies in  35  mm  and  2*/4  in.  sq 
format,  covering  all  aspects  of  Natural 
History  and  related  areas. 

See  your  pictures  published  and  earn  yourself 
some  money.  Send  today Jor  details. 
(SAE please)  to: 

The  Wildlife  Picture  Agency 
Sally’s  Cottage,  Stoke  Road, 

Com beinteign head,  Newton  Abbot, 
Devon  TQ12  4RT  (BB199) 


SEND  YOUR  FAVOURITE  JACKET 

(inc.  suede/leather/riding)  to  be  fully  relined, 
cleaned,  and  renovated  (inc  b/holes,  pockets) 
£18.50  (inc.  p/p)  Samuel  Butler  (Tailors) 
lad.  18  Talbot  Rise,  Leeds  LSI7  t>SD.  0532 
663064.  Established  35  years.  Packing  bag 
free  if  required.  (BB200) 


BIRD  REPORTS 

“CUMBRIA  BIRD  REPORT  1981”,  £1.50p 
(inc.  P&P)  from  M.  Hutcheson,  Garden  Cottage, 
Sizergh  Castle,  Kendal  LA8  8AE.  (BB196) 

CLYDE  AREA  BIRD  REPORT  No.  6,  1978- 

80.  Systematic  list  covering  three  years  from 
Paisley  Museum,  High  Street,  Paisley.  £1.00 
including  post  and  packing.  (BB204) 

"ORKNEY  BIRD  REPORT  1981  ” — now 

available  from  M.  F.  Cuthbcrt.  Vishabreck, 
Evie,  Orkney.  Price  £1.50p,  plus  20p  p&p. 

( BB203) 

1981  HANTS/SURREY  BORDER  BIRD 
REPORT.  £1.50  from  J.  Clark.  4 Upper  Street. 
Michael’s  Road,  Aldershot,  Hampshire. 
GU113HA.  (BB213) 
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BOOKS 

OUT-OF-PRINT  BIRD  BOOKS  bought  and 
sold.  Catalogue  on  request.  Please  offer  your 
surplus  books  to  Jay  Books,  1 Roull  Grove, 
Edinburgh.  (BB60) 

FINE  NATURAL  HISTORY  BOOKS  bought 
and'sold.  R.  Norman.  The  Book-Squirrel,  Hart- 
on-the-Hill.  Dalton  Piercey.  Hartlepool,  Cleve- 
land. (BB161) 

BOOKS  ON  BIRDS.  New  and  secondhand, 
catalogue  30p.  Surplus  bird  books  urgently 
sought.  Open  Thursday  to  Saturday.  Bird  Books 
ofSevenoaks,  House  of  Seal,  Church  Street,  Seal, 
Sevenoaks,  Kent.  Tel:  Sevenoaks  62155.  (BB66) 

NATURAL  HISTORY  BOOKS.  Secondhand 
and  new  bought  and  sold.  Catalogues:  J.  E. 
Oliver,  Corner  Cottage,  Colkirk,  Fakenham, 
Norfolk.  Tel:  Fakenham  2453.  (BB27) 

A FINE  SELECTION  OF  BIRD  BOOKS, 

Natural  History;  etc.  Catalogue  available.  Books 
on  all  subjects  purchased.  Blest,  Broomscroft, 
Wateringbury,  Maidstone,  Kent.  Tel:  0622 
812940.  (BB170) 

ORNITHOLOGICAL  BOOKS.  Contact  the 
international  specialist.  David  Evans  M.B.O.U., 
Fine  Bird  Books,  Warren  Court  Farmhouse, 
West  Tytherley,  Salisbury,  Wiltshire.  Tel:  0980 
862  366.  (BB186) 


THE  BIRD  BOOKSHOP  (Scottish  Ornitho- 
logists’ Club) — We  are  leading  specialists  in  new 
books  covering  all  aspects  of  ornithology  and  all 
parts  of  the  world;  over  600  titles  in  stock;  world- 
wide mail  order  service;  post  free  to  SOC  mem- 
bers (except  small  orders);  free  30  page  booklist 
from  The  Bird  Bookshop,  Scottish  Ornithologists' 
Club,  Dept.  1,  21  Regent  Terrace,  Edinburgh 
EH7  5BT;  phone  (031)  556  6042  (office  hours 
only;  Mon.-Fri.  9-1,  2-5).  (BBI76) 

MEINERTZHAGEN.  Pirates  and  Predators. 
Offers  to:  D.  J.  Chinery,  109  Chessington  Road, 
West  Ewell,  Surrey  KT 19  9XB.  (BBI93) 

THE  BIRDS  OF  THE  WEST  MIDLANDS’— 
Reviews  their  status  and  distribution  within  the 
West  Midland  Bird  Club  area  in  great  detail,  496 
pages,  histograms,  breeding  distribution  maps, 
photographs  of  habitats  and  birds,  line  drawings 
by  Rob  Hume,  colour  dust  jacket  by  Michael 
Warren.  Perhaps  the  best  regional  avifauna  yet 
published:  £15.00  (plus  £1.50  p&p).  P.O.  Box  I, 
Studley,  Warwicks  B80  7JG.  (BB216) 


WANTED 

COLLECTOR  WISHES  TO  PURCHASE 

Morris’s  British  Birds,  Bannerman's  Birds,  and 
any  interesting  18th  or  19th/20th  century  natural 
history  works.  David  Brodie,  Hazel  Bank,  106 
Castlemain  Avenue,  Southbourne,  Bournemouth, 
Dorset.  Tel:  0202  431997.  (BB192) 


SPECIAL  OFFER 

To  British  Birds  Readers 

Private  Advertisers  only 
Advertise  your  unwanted  Articles  for  Sale 
on  this  form  for  only  1 0p  a word 
All  adverts  must  be  prepaid 


To  Advertising  Manager,  British  Birds,  4 Little  Essex  Street,  WC2R  3LF. 

I enclose  cheque/PO  for: 

Name Tel:  No 

Address 

BB1 


Will 


Classified  Advertisements  01-240  1101 


FOR  SALE  STOP  PRESS 


HAWKINS.  Walking  Boots  and  Shoes,  Camou- 
flage Waterproofs,  Outdoor  Accessories,  Re- 
duced Prices.  B.  Timson  3 Station  Rd., 
Elmesthorpe,  Leicester.  SAE  for  Brochure. 

(BB162) 

ADDRESSOGRAPH.  AM2200,  Model  ED. 
Two  years  old;  well-maintained;  suitable  for  local 
club  or  small  business.  £250  o.n.o.  (£695  new 
now).  ‘British  Birds’,  Fountains,  Park  Lane, 
Blunham,  Bedford  MK.44  3NJ. 

(BB178) 

CARPET  THAT  LOOKS  LIKE  WILTON, 

almost  impossible  to  stain  £4.39  + VAT.  Moun- 
tain Berber  Carpet  £6.63  + VAT.  Samples  30p 
stamps.  Ollerton  Hall  BB.  Knutsford,  Cheshire. 

(BBI98) 

TELESCOPES.  Suilt.  Bushnell  and  Optolyth. 
Also  Swift  and  Helios  binoculars.  I.VAp  stamp 
please  lor  price  list.  Eirecrest.  8 Chapelcross 
Road,  I-  earn  head.  Warrington.  Tel:  0925  817874. 

(BB  1 75) 

BRITISH  BIRDS— 1962-1967,  and  1974-1980. 
Offers  to:  Thorne,  8 Glebe  Gardens,  ‘Lenham, 
Kent  (Maidstone  858374).  (BB197) 

LEITZ  TRINOVID  10  x 40B  purchased 
November  1981  practically  mint  condition  £265. 
Tel:  07287  46702.  (BBI87) 


BINOCULARS  AND  TELESCOPES 

of  quality.  Fantstic  Selection, 

Part- Exchanges.  Catalogue  Free 
Herts  Optical  Services. 

Dept  B/b  102a  Victoria  Street, 

St  Albans,  Herts.  0727-59392 ( pp  144) 


KEEP  YOUR  COPIES  of  British  Birds  for  easy 
reference.  It’s  so  easy  and  tidy  with  the  Easibind 
binder  to  file  your  copies.  Each  binder  is  designed 
to  hold  12  issues  and  is  attractively  bound  and 
blocked  with  the  British  Birds'  logo.  Price  UK 
£3.65  including  postage,  packing  and  VAT. 
Overseas  orders  add  25p.  Easibind  Ltd.,  4 Ux- 
bridge Street,  London  W8  7SZ.  Tel.  01-737  0686. 

(BB2) 

NICKEL  SUPRA  Telescope  and  case.  15-60  x 
60  excellent  condition — seldom  used.  £85.  Box 
No.  373.  (BB207) 

BINOCULARS  Barr  & Stroud  15  X 60  leather 
case.  Little  used.  £150  ono.  Tel:  0502  723315. 

(BB210) 


REPAIRS 

BINOCULAR  AND  TELESCOPE  REPAIRS. 

Fast  efficient  service  on  all  makes  and  types  by 
expert  technicians  at  L&L  Optical,  50  Alston 
Road.  Barnet,  Herts.  Tel:  01-441  0990.  (BB194) 


GALLOWAY — Six  G/H  cottages  on  edge  of 
forest,  accommodating  1 to  6 people.  Ken  Dee 
sanctuary  within  easy  reach,  as  is  Caerlaverock 
on  the  Solway.  Beautiful  area  for  walking  and 
relaxing.  Would  consider  block  bookings  from 
birdwatching  societies.  SAE  Gray,  Galdon 
Lodge,  Corsock,  Castle  Douglas.  06444  286. 

(BB2I4) 

•BRITISH  BIRDS’  issues  required  June  1974, 
June  1975,  Sept.  1975.  Aug.  1976.  Dec.  1980. 
March  1981,  1980  index  in  exchange  for  any  of 
my  spares  June  1972,  Aug.  1972,  Oct.  1972,  Nov. 
1972,  Dec.  1972,  Jan.  1973,  Jan.  1977.  Feb.  1977. 
Nov.  1978  ( 4 copies).  Dr  Paul  Buckley,  US 
Department  of  the  Interior.  National  Park 
Service,  North  Atlantic  Region,  15  State  Street. 
Boston,  MA 02 109,  USA.  ( BB219) 

BIRD  HOLIDAYS  AT  BERDUN 

in  the  foothills  of  the  Pyrenees  — 

Spain 

14TH  AND  28TH  JULY 

Full  details Jrom: 

Cox  & Kings 
46  Marshall  Street 
London  W1V  2PA 
Tel:  01-439  8292  (BB190) 

NATURALIST’S  PARADISE.  Walking, 
watching,  relaxing.  B&b  in  S.  Gloucestershire 
£6.50.  Elmiea.  Horton,  Chipping  Sodbury.  nr 
Bristol.  Tel:  0454 3 1 2295.  ( BB220) 

LACOCK.  Country  house  bed  & breakfast 
£7.50  in  National  Trust  village.  Old  Rectory, 
Lacock,  Chippenham,  Wiltshire.  Tel: 
Lacock  335.  (BB221) 

WEYBOURNE.  Beautiful  bird  watching  coast. 
Mod.  fully  equipped  bungalow  with  views  over 
farmland.  Accom  4/5  with  garage.  SAE  Ansell. 
3 Bunyan’s  W alk.  Harlington,  Beds.  (BB222) 
COTTAGE  ON  DALE  PENINSULA  (Pem- 
brokeshire), sleeps  4/5.  Adjacent  to  coastal  path 
(National  Park).  Convenient  to  the  offshore 
islands.  Tel:  Dale  (06465)  254.  (BB223) 

COTSWOLD/SEVERN/SLIMBRIDGE.  Per- 
fect s.c.  Tewkesbury  cottage.  2-4.  Heating  inch 
Roll,  Stanlev  Pont  large,  Winchcombe,  Glos. 

(BB224) 

WELLS-NEXT-THE-SEA,  a well-equipped 
modern  3-bedroomed  bungalow,  sleeps  6.  Colour 
TV.  Available  all  year.  For  details  Mrs  Hutchin- 
son, la  Albert  Road,  Stow-cum-Quy,  Cam- 
bridge (tel:  81 1343).  ( BB225) 

NORTH  WEST  HIGHLANDS.  Dundonnell 
Hotel,  just  south  of  Ullapool,  ideal  location  for 
hill  walkers,  birdwatchers  and  those  who  enjoy 
the  open  spaces.  Private  bathrooms,  full  ch. 
Send  for  colour  brochure/tariff  to  Selbie  Florence, 
Dundonnell  Hotel,  by  Garve,  Ross-shire.  Tel: 
085  483  204.  (BB226) 
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MARSHGATE,  BURNHAM  NORTON. 

Comfortable  cottage,  sleeps  8.  Bamford,  Vine- 
yard Lodge,  Ely,  Cambs.  Tel:  0353  2203  day, 
2817  evenings.  (BB227) 

LAKE  DISTRICT — every  comfort  and  home 
cooking  in  lovely,  peaceful,  detached  house. 
Enclosed  parking.  SAE  Mrs  D.  B.  Booth, 
Morven,  Ambleside  Road,  Keswick,  Cumbria. 
Tel:  0596  73883.  (BB228) 

BARDSEY  OBSERVATORY  REPORT  1981, 

including  detailed  Sora  Rail  account  available  at 
£1.20  post  free  from  R.  S.  Hughes,  'Beechwood’, 
Y'ictoria  Terrace,  Saltburn,  Cleveland.  (BB212) 


Quick,  neat  and  easy! 


It’s  so  easy  and  tidy  with  the  Easibind  binder  to 
file  your  copies  away.  Each  binder  is  designed  to 
hold  12  issues  and  is  attractively  bound  and 
blocked  with  the  BRITISH  BIRDS  logo. 

Price  UK  £3.65  including  postage,  packing  and 
VAT.  Overseas  orders  add  25p  per  binder 
Nat.  Giro  No  5157552. 

Please  allow  3/4  weeks  for  fulfilment  of  order. 
Why  not  place  your  order  now?  Send  the 
completed  coupon  below  with  remittance 
payable  to: — 


Please  mention 
British  Birds 
when  answering 
adverts 


Easibind  Ltd.,  4 Uxbridge  St., 
London,  W8  7SZ. 


Order  Form  BRITISH  BIRDS 

I enclose  PO/cheque  value  lor  binders 
Years  required 
BLOCK  LETTERS  PLEASE 
Name 
Address 
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Talk  to  A . R.  Hawkins 
about  Binoculars! 


f PHONE  US  FOR 

Best  Makes, 
Largest  Stocks, 
Fastest  Service. 
By  return 
Despatch  and 
. Free  Advice. 


* THE  WORLD’S  TOP  MAKES— OVER  1 50  MODELS  BACKED  BY  HUGE  STOCKS 

* FASTEST  SERVICE!  “BY  RETURN”  DESPATCH  IS  OUR  AIM 

* BIG  DISCOUNTS!  UP  TO  40%  OFF  MRP.  YOU  BUY  BETTER— CHEAPER 

* FREE  TELEPHONE  ADVISORY  SERVICE— ASK  OUR  ADVICE! 

BEST  SELLING  SELECTION  FROM  OVER  150  DIFFERENT  MODELS: 


Every  model  in  slock  by  Zeiss  West 
Leitz.  Hartmann,  Habicht,  Swift,  Hilkin, 
Zeiss  Jena,  Bushnell,  Helios,  Televari, 
Nickel  Supra,  elc. 

CAR  WINDOW  MOUNT 

For  telescope  or  binoculars 
your  own  portable  hide  An 
indispensable  accessory 

£16.95 

(please  add  £1  25  post/ins ) 

KENLOCK  TRIPODS 

Robust  lightweight  lull 
height,  lull  pan/tilt, 
specially  selected  lor 
binocular  or  telescope 
Kenlock  3000  GLB. 

Kenlock  2000  mini  table  lop  £20.95 

TRADE  UP  TO  THE  BEST— 

LEITZ,  ZEISS-WEST  & HARTMANN 
We  can  part  exchange  your 
binocular/telescope  lor 
THE  WORLD  S BEST! 

Zeiss  15  x 60  Porro  R/A  £635.00 
Zeiss  TOx  40  B Dialyl..  £325.35 

Zeiss  10x40  BGA  Dialyl  £328.10 
Zeiss  7 x 42  BGA  Dialyl  £315.00 


£32.95 


Zeiss  8 x 30  B Dialyl 
Zeiss  10  x 25  B Mini 
Zeiss  8 x 20  B Mini ..  .. 
Leitz  10x40  B Trinovid 
Leitz  10  x 40  BA  Trinovid ... 
Leitz  8 x 32  B Trinovid,  .. 
Leitz  7x  42  B Trinovid 
Leitz  8 x 40  B Trinovid 
Leitz  8 x 20  BC  Mini 

Leitz  10  x 25  BC  Mini 

Habicht  1 0 x 40  Diana 
Hartmann  8 x 30  Compact. 
Hartmann  8x40  Compact 
Hartmann  10x30  Compact 
Hartmann  10x50  Bernina. 


£280.95 
£147.35 
£135.55 
£339.48 
£365.70 
£298.08 
£335.34 
£327  06 
£155.94 
£165.60 
£233.94 
£152.15 
£177.51 
£178.71 
£166  64 


KARL  HARTMANN  HIGH  POWER 
BINOCULARS!  BRINGS  YOU 
REALLY  CLOSE 

Bernina  10  x 60  W/A  £265.79 

Bernina  12  x 60  W/A  £265.79 

Bernina  16x60  W/A  £265.79 

Bernina  25  x 80  W/A  £549.95 

A FINE  SELECTION  OF  POPULAR 
MODELS 

Helios  8 x 30 £18.52 

Helios  12  x 40  £27.53 

Hilkin  9 x 35  Warwick  £57.01 


Hilkin  10  x 40  Lincoln 

Hilkin  10  x 40  Hawk 
Zeiss  Jena  8 x 32Notarem 
Zeiss  Jena  10  x 40  Nolarem 
Zeiss  8 x 30  Jenoplem 
Bushnell  10  x 40  Sportview 
Bushnell  9 x 36  Custom 
Bushnell  10x50  Cuslom. 
Swill  Audubon 
Switt  8 x 40  Grand  Prix. 
Swift  8 x 40  Belmont 
Swift  10  x 50  Tecnar 


£58.60 
£38.56 
£89.97 
£134.95 
£38  70 
£39.00 
£110.00 
£110.00 
£109.97 
£64.77 
£46.25 
£39.95 


TELESCOPES 


TELESCOPES! 

The  most  popular  "Besl  Buys" 
The  Bushnell  Spacemaster  and 
Discoverer — at  our  price  real 
money  savers 

Spacemaster  20-45  x 60  £112.00 

Spacemaster  22  x W/A  £99.99 
Filled  sling  case  £23.95 

Discoverer  15-60  x 60  £163.95 


Fitted  sling  case  £24.95 

Televari  25-60  x 60  £150.35 

Nic/Supra  8 15-60  x 60  £148.50 

Ditto  R/armoured  £159.95 

Helios 20  x 50  £22.05 

Switt  Telemaster  £175.13 

Please  add  £1.95  post/ins.  to 
each  item.  Prices  subject  to 
variation  E.  and  O.E. 

ORDER  NOW  FOR  "BY  RETURN 
DESPATCH! 

Access/Visa  and  COD  orders  taken  by 
phone,  post  by  cheque  or  P0.  or  just 
write  your  card  no.  same  day  despatch 

INFORMATION  PACK  AVAILABLE! 

Send  stamp  (50p)  lot  illustrated  price 
list  and  coloured  brochures  on  over 
150  models.  It  will  save  you  pounds1 

OR  PHONE  FOR  AOVICE! 

PERSONAL  CALLERS  WELCOME! 

We  ate  only  7 mins  tram  exit  15  Ml 
right  in  the  middle  ol  Northampton 
Town  Centre  Excellent  viewing 
lacililies  Well  be  pleased  to  talk 
binoculars  with  you! 


• AR  HAWKINS  ltd 

2 The  Parade,  Northampton  Telephone  (0604)  39674 
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die  Rishnell 
difference  is  pride 


10x50 

EXPLORER 


DISCOVERER 


incl.VAT 


discoverer  15  - 60  x 60. 

- -“arguably  the  finest  instrument' 
wrrently  on  the  market.” 

tgilvia  and  Sharrock,  writing  in 
vitish  Birds,  October  1978. 


Highgate  Optical  Ltd 

38  Jamestown  Road,  London  NWt  7E 
Tel:  01-267  4936  Telex:  298858 


For  detailed  literature  and  list  of  retail 
stockists  contact  Highgate  Optical, 
Distributors  of  Bushnell  binoculars 
and  telescopes. 


“After  many  years  of  bird 
watching,  I find  the 
Spacemaster  to  be  the  first 
telescope  which  embodies  all 
the  qualities  I expect  of  a 
really  good  glass. 

Weight  and  size  are 
ideal  and  the  optics 
J absolutely  superb. 

Quite  apart  from  its 
obvious  advantages 
-when  watching  wild 
fowl  and  waders, 
it  can  even  be  used 
for  studying 
passerines  and 
flying  birds. 

Top  marks  for 
a first-class 
instrument.” 

. Lawrence  G. 

■^Holloway 
of  Ornitholidays. 


SPACEMASTFR 


/ 20x  > 

SPACEMASTER 


£160 


£133 


incl 


VAT 


inc . VAT 


A pride  of  craftmanship,  which  creates  a pride  of  ownership 
through  the  high  quality  optics  from  Bushnell,  a division 
of  Bausch  & Lomb.  Those  beautifully  finished,  high 
resolution  binoculars  and  telescopes  are  100%  lens  coated 
allowing  bright,  crisp  and  eye-comfortable  viewing. 

Stylishly  and  sturdily  constructed  to  ensure  that  the  optical 
elements  remain  in  alignment  minimising  servicing  problems. 

Spacemaster  20  x 60.  A fast  focusing  prismatic  telescope 
giving  20 x magnification.  Field  width  124ft.  at  1000  yds. 
Length  11%  inches.  With  standard  thread  tripod  mount. 
Spacemaster  20-45  x 60  Zoom.  A versatile  telescope 
with  zoom  from  20  to  45  power.  Field  width  37ft.  at  1000yds. 
Length  11%  inches.  Tripod  mount. 

Discoverer  15  - 60  x 60  Zoom  Top  quality  telescope 
zooming  from  15  to  60  power.  Field  width  at  15x  is  156ft. 
at  1000yds.,  and  60x  is  40ft.  Length  17%  inches. 

With  tripod  mount. 

Explorer  10  x 50.  An  all-purpose,  fast  focusing  binocular 
with  Squint-Pruf  haze  filters.  Field  width  420ft.  at  1000yds 
Height  4%  inches.  Weight  27ozs. 


Special  75th  anniversary  issue 

British  Birds 


Volume  75  Number  6 June  1982 
24 1 Editorial 

24 1 Seventy-five  years  ago... 

243  The  Goshawk  in  Britain  Dr  Al.  Marquiss  and  Dr  1.  Newton 

261  Territorial  behaviour  of  Pied  Wagtails  in  winter  Dr  N.  B. 

Davies 

268  European  news 

272  Waders  in  Siberia  A.  J.  Prater  and  P.J.  Grant 

282  Product  reports  Bushnell  Spaeemaster  II  20-45  X 60  pris- 
matic telescope  Dr  J.  T.  R.  Sharrock 

283  Mystery  photographs  6'6'Cirl  Bunting  .4.  H.  Davis 

Notes 

285  Breeding  Bitterns  in  Cambridgeshire  5,000  years  ago  E.  Marjorie  \orthcote 
280  Black  Kites  ‘playing’  with  airborne  objects  Antony  Pellet 
280  Hobby  hunting  close  to  Montagu’s  Harrier  .1.  G.  Parker 
287  Hobby  using  plucking  platform  Kevin  Baker 

287  Bill  colour  ol'Crested  Coot  Per  Alstriim  and  Urban  Olsson 

288  Distraction  behaviour  of  Great  Bustard  Paul  I).  Goriup 

289  Bill  colour  of  w inter  adult  Common  Gull  P.  J.  Strangeman 

290  Apparent  hybrid  Swallow  X House  Martin  G.  C.  Stephenson  and  T.  M.  J.  Doran 

290  Leg  coloration  of  Little  and  Reed  Buntings  David  G.  H.  Milts 

Letter 

291  Daily  weather  summaries  Davidl.ee 

29 1 Diary  dates 

Announcements 

292  New  member  for  Rarities  Committee 
292  Three  Tunniclifle  books 

292  New  Palearctic  bird  sound  recordings 

293  News  and  comment  Mike  Everett  and  Bob  Spencer 
296  Recent  reports  K.  Allsopp  and R.  A.  Hume 

Reviews 

299  The  Plovers,  Sandpipers  and  Snipes  oj  the  World  by  Paul  A.  Johnsgard  Dr  K.  E.  L. 
Simmons 

800  .1  Field  Guide  to  the  Bird  Songs  oj  Britain  and  Europe:  record  15  by  Sture  Painter  and 

Jeffery  Bosvvall  P.  J.  Grant 

Lane-drawings:  243  Goshawk  (Alan  Harris)-,  261  Pied  Wagtail  (Alan  Harris)-,  272 
Temminck's  Stint  (P.J.  Grant)-,  298  Slavonian  Grebes  (Killian  Mullamey);  299  Kentish 
Plover  and  Red  Kite  (Trevor  Perkins) 

Front  cover:  Kitti wakes  in  a mid-air  dispute  (Frederick  J.  Watson):  the  original  draw  ing 
of  this  month’s  cover  is  for  sale  in  a postal  auction  (see  page  43  in  January  issue  for 
procedure) 
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Codes  for  rarity-finders  and  twitchers 
Bird  Illustrator  of  the  Year 
The  Richard  Richardson  Award 
Hen  Harriers,  Long-eared  Owls  and  Short-eared  Owls  in  1978/79 
Points  of  view  • Product  reports  • Mystery  photographs 
Bird-photographers:  Michael  W.  Richards 
Rarities  Committee  news  and  announcements 
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QUESTAR 


w e are  pleased  to  announce  that  Birdquest  have  now  been  appointed 
United  Kingdom  agents  by  the  Questar  Corporation.  This  remarkable 
40-130  X 89mm  instrument  is  the  ultimate  in  birdwatching  ’scopes. 
We  can  now  supply  the  Field  Model  with  broad-band/lowr  reflection 
coatings  and  40-65 X eyepiece  at  unbeatable  prices — currently  £1,296 
delivered  in  Great  Britain,  or  £931  if  collected  in  the  USA  (excluding 
duty  and  VAT).  Extra  charge  for  80-130X  eyepiece  £53,  or  £42 
respectively.  For  further  information,  please  contact  us. 


Forthcoming  Birdquests 

KENYA  ' 14-29  August  £1,095 

(optional  6 day  extension  to  Kenya  coast/Tsavo:  £300) 

THE  BOSPHORUS  16-26  September  £460 

KENYA  2- 17  October  £1,095 

(optional  6 day  extension  to  Kenya  coast/Tsavo:  £300) 

SRI  LANKA 


(CEYLON) 

1-15  November 

£870 

TEXAS 

20  November-4  December 

£695 

INDIA 

22  November-8  December 

£880 

THAILAND 

23  December-8  January 

£1,248* 

TANZANIA 

3-19  February 

£1,441* 

ISRAEL  & EGYPT 

27  February-20  March 

£1,080* 

INDIA  & NEPAL 

28  February- 18  March 

£1,524* 

ISRAEL 

20  March-3  April 

£824* 

Other  1983  Birdquests  include:  INTERIOR  SPAIN  (£513*), 
MOROCCO  (£786*),  TURKEY  (£886*),  SIBERIA,  CENTRAL 
ASIA  & THE  CAUCASUS  (£1,211*),  SIBERIA  (£815*),  PERU 
(£1,597*),  ARIZONA  & CALIFORNIA  (£1,152*),  KENYA 
(£  1 ,325*)  NEW  GUINEA  (£  1 ,900*),  THE  GAMBIA  (£968*). 

* provisional 


For  our  brochure  please  contact: 

BIRDQUEST  Ltd.,  8 Albert  Road  East,  Hale,  Altrincham, 
Cheshire  WA15  9AL.  Tel:  061-928  5945. 

Birdquest  Ltd,  are  agents  for  C.S.R.  Travel  (Manchester)  Ltd., 

1 Clarence  Street,  Manchester  M2  4DE.  ABTA  ATOL  1 190B  IATA. 
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PHOTO  OPTIX 


invites  you  to 

Glide 
into 

action... 

with 

m HANIMEX 

Slide  Focus  Binoculars 


5 YEAR 
guarantee 

Smooth,  fast  focus,  fingertip  glide 
action  lets  you  follow  flight  with  ease 
and  keep  your  eyes  on  the  subject  as 
you  focus.  These  beautiful  binoculars 


feature 

• HIGH  OPTICAL  SPECIFICATIONS 

• COATED  LENSES 

• STRAPPED  & SCREWED  PRISMS 

• COMFORTABLE  RUBBER  EYE  CUPS 

• RUBBERISED  OBJECTIVE  RINGS 

• CENTRE  & RIGHT  OCULAR 

FOCUSING 

• RUGGED  CONSTRUCTION 

• COMPLETE  WITH  LENS  CAPS, 

STRAPS  & CASE 

SUPER  LOW  PRICES 


I 

I 


8x40  WIDE  ANGLE 

£26.95 

10x50  WIDE  ANGLE 

£27.95 

7-15x35  ZOOM 

£41.95 

MAIL  ORDER  FORM 

P-0  LTD.,  73-79  PRAED  ST.,  W2  » 

Name | 

Address I 


I 


[ Please  supply 

£ p 1 

I — I 

Please  add  £2.50  p&p  & insurance  . 

, Cheque/PO  enclosed  or  charge  Access/Visa  j 

L.hc_ij_ijjj_u_u.±ij i 


Publication  23rd  June  1982 


A guide  to  identification 

by  P.  J.  GRANT 


Peter  Grant’s  book  is  an 
enlarged  and  much  revised 
version  of  his  series  on  gull 
identification  which  first 
appeared  in  issues  of  British 
Birds.  As  well  as  extensive 
textual  improvements,  most 
of  the  drawings  have  been 
revised  and  over  170  new 
photographs  have  been 
added. 

The  book  covers  the  23 
species  of  western  Palearctic 
gulls  (more  than  half  the 
world  total)  and  concentrates 
particularly  on  the  immature 
plumages  which  have, 
hitherto,  been  inadequately 
covered  in  the  standard  field 
guides. 

280  pages  including  1 28  pages 
of  photographs 
£12.00  net 

T & A D POYSER  LTD 
Calton,  Waterhouses,  Staffs 
ST10  3JX 
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holidays  designed 
around  birds 


wingspan  [ 


in  association  with 


TW1CKEKS 

WORLD 


offer  a new  and  exciting  programme  for  1983,  with  all  the  advantages 
of  small  groups  led  by  experienced  ornithologists  and  backed  by  16 
years  of  Twickers  World  travel  know-how.  Tour  leaders  include:  Tim 
Cleeves,  Jon  Dunn,  Paul  Greenfield,  Frank  King,  Tony  Pym,  Dr.  Robert 
Tindle  and  Nigel  Tucker. 


AUTUMN  1982 


The  Bosphorus  & NW  Turkey 

(15  days) 

1 1 th-25th  Sept 

£530 

Canary  Islands 

(15  days) 

7th-21  st  Nov 

£515* 

The  Gambia  & Sierra  Leone 

(21  days) 

24th  Nov- 14th  Dec 

£1,300 

PROGRAMME  FOR  1983 

Israel 

(15  days) 

26th  Dec-9th  Jan 

£750 

(15  days) 

9th  Jan-23rd  Jan 

£665 

France 

(5  days) 

29th  Dec-2nd  Jan, 
21  st-25th  Jan 

£150* 

Mexico 

(19  days) 

3rd-21st  Feb 

£1, 495- 

Holland 

(5  days) 

1 1 th-1 5th  Feb, 
25th  Feb- 1st  Mar 

El  50- 

India  & Nepal 

(24  days) 

4th-27th  Feb 

El  ,295 

Central  & SW  Spain 

‘Provisional 

(15  days) 

6th-20th  Apr 

£495* 

FURTHER  TOURS  FOR  1983  INCLUDE: 

Trinidad  & Tobago;  Australia;  Costa  Rica;  Texas;  Florida;  Southern 
Ontario;  Ontario  & Michigan;  Greece;  Peru;  Lake  Neusiedl  & Eastern 
Hungary;  Iceland;  Zambia  & Zimbabwe;  Lapland;  Northern  Spain; 
Ecuador;  Galapagos  & Amazon;  California  and  Zambia. 

For  our  free  brochure  please  contact: 

WINGSPAN,  1st  Floor,  Arvalee  House, 

Clifton  Down  Road,  Bristol  BS8  4AH. 

Tel:  0272  741773 
or 

TWICKERS  WORLD,  22  Church  Street, 

Twickenham  TW1  3NW. 

Tel:  01-892  7606. 

ABTA/ATOL  334B 

For  24-hour  brochure  service  please  tel:  01  -898  8220. 


One  of  the  world’s  greatest  wildlife 
photographers  presents  his  finest 
work  - and  his  favourite  subject. 

ERIC  HOSKING’S  OWLS 

Eric  Hosking  with  Dr  Jim  Flegg 


Foreword  by  Ian  Prestt,  Director  of  the 
Royal  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Birds 

'A  beautiful  and  useful  book  and  a 
vivid  testament  to  Eric  Hosking's 
consummate  skill  ’ Wildlife 

With  100  magnificent  colour 
photographs  and  90  black  and  white 
£1295 

Available  from  good  booksellers  or  direct 
from  Pelham  Books  Ltd,  Dept  RT/BB. 

52  Bloomsbury  Street.  London  WC1 
Price £14  50  (£12.95  + £1  55P+P) 

PELHAMBOOKS  (D152) 


r We  offer  LARGE  Discounts  N 
on  oil  these  famous  brands  of 
binoculars  ond  telescopes 


BINOCULARS  BY:  Zeiss  (East  & West)  Leitz  Swift  Kowa  Greenkat 
Pentax  Hartman  Habicht  Bushnell  Mirador  Tasco  Heron  Steiner,  etc. 

TELESCOPES  BY:  Schmidt  & Bender  Nickel  Supra  Televari  Swift 
Kowa  Optolyth  Mirador  Bushnell  Discover  (Bausch  & Lomb) 


This  extensive  range  may  be  viewed  in  the  quiet  and  comfort  of  our  showrooms,  with  views  of 
over  two  miles  distance.  We  are  open  Mon.-Fri.  9 a m - 5 p m.  (Thurs  9 30  a m -Ip  m.)  and 
Sat.  9.30  a m - 4 30  p.m.  For  those  who  cannot  call  personally  ALL  our  goods  are  available 
by  MAIL  ORDER  and  are  insured  during  transit  Despatch  is  normally  made  within  thidysix 
hours  of  receipt  of  the  order  and  our  FOURTEEN  DAY  APPROVAL  scheme  applies  . 

We  provide  a FREE  PRICE  LIST  and  "BUYER'S  GUIDE  TO  BINOCULAR  OWNERSHIP 
and  orders  can  be  placed  by  telephone  using  your  Access  or  Barclaycard  . 

S TICK 
- BOX 

* Telescopes^ 
/ Binoculars^ 


Please  send  30p  postage  for  catalogue. 

few 


n 


OPTICAL  COMPANY 
23/25  Kings  Road,  Brentwood,  Essex. 
CM14  4ER.  (D135)  / 

® (0277)221259/219418/210913^^ 


/ 

Address . 
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SUNBIRD 

BIRDTOUR EXPERTS 

WE  SPECIALISE  IN  SMALL-GROUP  HOLIDAYS 
FOR  UP  TO  16  PEOPLE,  CATERING  FOR 
BEGINNER  AND  EXPERT 


Tour  leaders  include : 

John  Andrews,  Bryan  Bland,  Cliff  Davies,  Mike  Everett, 
David  Fisher,  Peter  Grant,  Tom  Gullick,  Mike  Hodgson,  Frank 
King,  Brian  Little,  Richard  Porter,  John  Raines,  Will  Russell, 
Tim  Sharrock,  Don  Turner,  Alan  Vittery. 

1982  TOURS 


TURKEY 
GREECE 
CAMARGUE  & 
PYRENEES 
SPAIN 
SIBERIA  & 
MONGOLIA 


KASHMIR  & 
LADAKH 
♦NEW  GUINEA 
AUSTRALIA 
THE  GAMBIA 
KENYA 
S.  AFRICA 


♦ECUADOR  & 
GALAPAGOS 
♦S.  MEXICO 
♦ALASKA 
♦ARIZONA  & 
CALIFORNIA 
♦TEXAS 


*With  our  associates  WINGS  INC.  (USA) 

1 % of  our  Tour  Price  goes  to  Wildlife  Conservation. 

For  details  please  contact: 

SUNBIRD 

at 

EXECUTIVE  TRAVEL  (Holidays)  LTD 
2 Lower  Sloane  Street,  London  SW1W  8BJ 
Telephone:  01-730  6609 

A member  company  of  the  SERENISSIMA  Travel  Group  Ltd 

ABTA  LATA  ATOL  AITO  (Dll  9) 


CYGnUI  WIIDIIPC 

birdwatching  holidays  at 
realistic  prices... 

Gambia  16  days  November  26-December  1 1 

The  delightful  west  African  Republic  of  Sene-Gambia  is  an  ideal  country  to  gain  an 
introduction  to  the  colourful  bird-life  of  Africa.  In  a friendly,  sunny  environment  we 
will  be  making  the  acquaintance  of  over  200  species  during  this  leisurely  paced  tour 
which  includes  a 4-day  excursion  by  riverboat  along  the  Gambia  river. 

Leader  John  Ward  £850.00 

Sri  Lanka  22  days  January  10-31,  1983 

Sri  Lanka  is  a tropical  island  paradise  for  natural  history  with  a wealth  of  birds  and 
mammals  disproportionate  to  its  modest  size.  Over  20  of  the  bird  species  are  endemic 
to  the  island  and  few  places  in  Asia  are  better  for  viewing  leopard  and  elephant.  We 
will  be  looking  for  both  at  Wilpattu  and  Yala  National  Parks  and  discovering  in  depth 
the  magic  of  the  southern  highlands. 

Leader  Ron  Appleby  £950.00 

Northern  India  and  the  Himalayan  Foothills 

20  days  February  7-25  1983 

Following  the  successful  formula  of  our  1981  and  1982  tours  we  will  again  be 
savouring  the  spectacle  of  Bharatpur  for  almost  a week  before  moving  to  Corbett  and 
Nainital  in  the  Himalayan  foothills  where  exciting  birdwatching  is  complemented  by 
beautiful  scenery.  Siberian  Crane  is  just  one  of  300  species  likely  on  this  tour. 

Leader  David  Hunt  £940.00 

Other  1983  Tours 


Northern  Thailand 

20  days 

January  29-February  17 
Leader  Dave  Holman 

£1,090 

Malaysia 

20  days 

February  20-March  1 1 
Leader  Graham  Madge 

£1,200 

Israel 

17  days 

March  26-Apnl  1 1 
Leader  Dave  Holman 

£775 

Texas 

17  days 

March  31 -April  16 
Leader  Peter  Clement 

£770 

ALSO:  Soviet  Central  Asia  (May);  Camargue  (May);  South  East  Turkey 
(May)  and  many  more  exciting  destinations. 

For  full  information  and  colour  brochure,  contact 
Paul  Dukes  at: 
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Codes  for  rarity-finders  and  twitchers 

Travelling  to  see  a rare  bird— --twitching  as  it  is  now  widely  known — has 
become  an  increasingly  popular  pursuit  during  the  last  decade.  A 
nationwide  telephone  grapevine  can  spread  the  news  of  a rarity  within 
hours.  If  the  species  is  one  which  few  observers  have  seen  in  Britain,  as 
many  as  a thousand  or  more  may  visit  the  site  within  a matter  of  days.  Even 
a lesser  rarity,  such  as  a Bluethroat  Luscinia  svecica  or  an  Icterine  Warbler 
Hippolais  icterina , may  attract  a hundred  or  more,  especially  if  it  occurs  in  a 
‘quiet’  period  for  rarities,  or  in  a popular  birdwatching  area. 

The  growth  of  twitching  has  forced  improving  organisation  and  a more 
responsible  approach  among  its  participants,  with  the  result  that,  in  the  last 
year  or  two,  the  number  of  instances  of  significant  disturbance  or  harm  to 
bird,  habitat  or  people  at  rare-bird  venues  has  been  relatively  very  small. 
During  1981,  one  highly  publicised  exception  involved  the  River  Warbler 
Locustella finviatilis  at  Roydon,  Norfolk.  During  the  few  days  of  its  stay,  over 
1,000  observers  visited  the  site  (which  was  on  a public  footpath),  some  of 
whom — in  their  efforts  to  see,  film  or  photograph  the  bird,  or  trap  it  for 
ringing — trampled  an  area  of  rye,  variously  estimated  between  200  and  400 
square  metres.  Five  nests  of  Pheasants  Phasianus  colchicus  and  Grey 
Partridges  Perdix  perdix  in  the  hedge  bordering  the  footpath  were  deserted. 
While  it  is  important  to  view  this  damage  in  perspective  (the  value  of  the 
lost  crop  was  less  than  £ 10,  the  trampled  area  constituted  0.2%  of  the  field, 
and  approximately  a 15  times  greater  area  had  been  lost  to  damage  by 
rabbits),  those  who  argue  that  it  was  tolerable  considering  the  circum- 
stances miss  the  point  of  the  concern  over  this  or  similar ‘minor’  damage  or 
misbehaviour.  News  of  such  happenings  spreads  quickly  within  the  local 
community  or  more  widely  (through  national  press  and  television  in  this 
case),  giving  all  birdwatchers  a tarnished  reputation  and  indirectly  inhi- 
biting public  support  for  bird  conservation  efforts.  Perhaps  of  more  direct 
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Codes Jor  rarity-finders  and  twitchers 

concern  to  twitchers  themselves  should  be  the  fact  that  such  stories  (regret- 
tably sometimes  in  exaggerated  form)  quickly  circulate  among  bird- 
watchers, making  them  understandably  disinclined  to  divulge  their  own 
rarity  finds  for  fear  of  similar  incidents  in  their  own  regular  birdwatching 
haunts. 

We  are  grateful  to  Major  W.  P.  Riley,  on  whose  land  the  River  Warbler 
occurred,  for  his  understanding  and  constructive  discussion  of  the  situa- 
tion. His  main  concern  was  that  he  was  not  informed  of  the  bird’s  presence 
at  the  outset,  or  forewarned  of  the  impending  invasion  of  the  area  by 
birdwatchers.  We  are  particularly  persuaded  to  his  view  that  a collection  of 
money  to  compensate  for  cases  of  damage  could  be  counter-productive,  in 
that  it  may  encourage  an  irresponsible  approach  by  birdwatchers.  In  some 
cases,  however,  a collection  may  be  appropriate  when  no  damage  or 
inconvenience  has  been  caused,  to  provide  a tangible  form  of  gratitude  for 
any  special  arrangements  or  considerations  which  have  been  made,  or, 
especially,  as  an  entrance  fee  to  view  a rarity  on  a reserve.  If  circurr  stances 
make  viewing  possible  and  allow  for  the  necessary  arrangements  to  be 
made,  there  is  a fund-raising  opportunity  for  the  organisation  running  the 
reserve,  which  could  be  considerable  if  a major  rarity  is  involved. 

With  hindsight,  the  problems  at  the  River  Warbler  site  could  have  been 
avoided,  either  by  not  spreading  the  news  at  all,  or  by  making  special  prior 
arrangements  with  Major  Riley.  In  the  event  (and  it  seemed  a perfectly 
plausible  plan  at  the  time),  it  was  decided  to  regulate  the  flow'  of  observers 
by  spreading  the  new's  slowly  and  selectively,  but — perhaps  inevitably — it 
eventually  reached  the  national  grapevine  through  the  indiscretion  of  only 
one  confidant.  Clearly,  this  approach  to  spreading  the  news  of  a rarity  in  a 
sensitive  site  is  risky,  and  is  not  recommended  for  similar  situations  in  the 
future. 

The  welfare  of  the  bird  should  always  be  the  prime  consideration  of  both 
finder  and  twitcher.  It  is  sensible  for  a lone  observer  to  attempt  to  obtain 
confirmation  of  his  sighting  by  another,  well-known  and  competent  orni- 
thologist. Draw  ing  on  the  lessons  learned  at  Roydon  and  at  other  rare  bird 
sites,  we  have  compiled  the  following  guidelines  concerning  what  to  do 
when  a rare  bird  is  found,  or  when  visiting  the  site. 

Code  for  rarity-finders: 

1 . The  finder  should  Jeel  no  obligation  to  spread  the  news  oj  a rarity,  whatever  the 
circumstances. 

2.  Even  ij  inclined  to  tell  others,  the  finder  should  first  assess  the  likely  number  oj 
interested  observers,  and  consider  whether  the  site  can  cope — without  risk  of 
trespass,  disturbance  or  harm  to  bird,  habitat  or  people’s  privacy — with  such  an 
influx. 

3.  The  landowner,  tenant  farmer,  local  people  or  other  birdwatchers  should  be 
consulted  as  appropriate.  (An  explanation  oj  the  situation  will  often  prompt  an 
interested  and  helpful  reaction,  and  allay  the  understandable  concern  which  may  be 
caused  by  an  unexplained  invasion  of  the  area.  Ij  highway  obstruction  is  a potential 
problem,  the  police  may  welcome  prior  warning.  On  a reserve,  the  warden  should 
always  be  among  the  first  to  be  told.) 
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4.  News  should  not  be  spread  until  appropriate  arrangements  have  been  made;  these 
may  include  special  wardening,  roping-ojj  the  viewing  site , posting  oj  advisory  or 
directional  signs,  and  arrangements  Jor  car  parking. 

3.  Once  the  decision  has  been  made  to  spread  the  news,  and  preparations  made,  the 
message  should  contain  clear  instructions  concerning  how  to  reach  the  site  and  any 
special  arrangements  which  have  been  made. 

Code  for  twitchers: 

1 . IJyou  are  among  the  first  to  hear  oj  a rare  bird,  satisjy yourself  that  the  site  can  cope 
with  the  likely  influx  oj  observers  bejore  spreading  the  news. 

2.  Respect  confidential  information. 

3.  Especially  if  you  have  previous  experience  oj  visiting  rare-bird  sites,  ojfer  advice  on 
any  special  arrangements  which  may  need  to  be  made,  and  ojjer  on-site  assistance  ij 
you  are  able. 

4.  Bejore  setting  out,  ensure  that  you  are  Jully  injormed  concerning  how  to  reach  the 
site,  and  any  special  arrangements  which  have  been  made. 

5.  IJyou  pass  on  the  message,  do  so  carejully  and  in  Jull. 

6.  At  the  site,  park  sensibly  and  sajely,  follow  any  instructions  responsibly,  and 
always  put  the  weljare  oj  the  bird  first. 

7.  Never  turn  a blind  eye  to  any  misdemeanours  committed  by  others. 

8.  Do  not  try  to  get  closer  than  anyone  else  to  view  or — especially — to  photograph  the 
bird:  let  binoculars,  telescopes  and  telephoto  lenses  cover  the  distance. 

9.  Be  tactful,  informative  and  friendly  towards  non-birdwatching  onlookers  or  local 
people:  they  will  probably  be  interested  to  know  what  is  going  on. 

10.  Be  patient  and  restrained,  especially  ij  the  bird  moves  suddenly  to  a new  site  nearby: 
give  time  Jor  a new  plan  to  be  devised  to  cope  with  the  situation. 

1 1 . Observe  the  Country  Code  at  all  times. 

We  wish  to  thank  the  many  people  who  have  contributed  advice  and  opinions,  especialh 

Bryan  Bland,  D.  Fk  Dell.  P.  A.  Dukes,  S.  J.  M.  Gantlett,  W.  G.  Harvey.  J.  Kemp.  ).  Miller. 

R.  F.  Porter,  P.  Pratley.  M.J.  Rogers,  Major  W . P.  Riley  and  X.  W illiams. 


^Ebentp-ftbe  pears  ago... 


'[The  plan  of  marking  birds  by  an  aluminium  ring  round  the  leg  has  often  been  tried,  but  never 
in  a really  systematic  fashion.  It  would  certainly  teach  us  a great  deal  that  cannot  conceivably 
be  learnt  in  any  other  way.  To  place  rings  on  the  legs  of  young  birds  just  before  they  fledge 
would  not  be  a great  difficulty  . W e should  like  other  readers'  opinions  on  this  matter. — Eds.]' 
(Brit.  Birds  1:  58-59.  July  1907) 


‘Bird  Illustrator 
of  the  Year’  and  ‘The 
Richard  Richardson 
Award’ 

In  this,  the  fourth  year  of  these  awards,  the  two  senior  judges  were 
pleased  to  be  joined  by  Norman  Arlott,  winner  of  the  previous  two 
competitions,  and  to  learn  of  his  approach  from  the  points  of  view  both  of 
competitor  and  of  judge. 

The  winners  were  as  follows: 

BIRD  ILLUSTRATOR  OF  THE  YEAR,  1982 
1st  Alan  Harris  (Harlow,  Essex) 

2nd  Rodney  Ingram  (Ecton,  Northamptonshire) 

3rd  Darren  Rees  (Andover,  Hampshire) 

THE  RICHARD  RICHARDSON  AWARD,  1982 

1st  Keith  Colcombe  (Edmonton,  London) 

The  number  of  entries  was  slightly  higher  than  in  the  last  two  years,  and 
we  were  encouraged  to  see  how  certain  artists  have  been  moving  steadily  up 
through  the  field.  Outstanding  was  Alan  Harris,  who  has  now  figured  in  the 
top  three  every  year  since  1979,  and  whom  we  unanimously  and  with  no 
hesitation  placed  first  this  year.  Settling  the  other  placings  took  consider- 
ably longer.  We  had  particularly  noted  Rodney  Ingram’s  work  in  the 
earlier  competitions,  and  this  year  he  sent  in  a group  of  drawings  which  we 
eventually  placed  second,  just  above  those  by  Darren  Rees,  who  had  won 
The  Richard  Richardson  Award  last  year.  A very  close  unofficial  fourth 
placing  was  achieved  by  Dirk  Moerbeek  from  the  Netherlands. 

The  number  of  entries  for  The  Richard  Richardson  Award  was  smaller 
than  we  would  wish,  and  we  appeal  to  readers  to  draw  the  attention  of 

VVheatear  Oenanthe  oenanthe  {Alan  Harris) 
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YYhinchat  Saxicola  rubetra  ( Alan  Harris) 

young  artists,  who  may  not  see  BB,  to  this  competition,  as  we  feel  sure  that 
there  are  talented  young  artists  who  may  not  yet  know  of  the  opportunities 
which  the  award  represents.  The  winner,  Keith  Colcombe,  submitted  a set 
of  four  uniformly  good  drawings.  We  felt  that  Alasdair  Peebles  deserved 
mention  as  runner-up  to  this  award,  as  he  was  one  of  the  youngest  entrants 
and  shows  promise  with  his  vigorous  scraperboard  illustrations. 


The  senior  winner,  Alan  Harris,  relates  his  birds  to  their  perch  or 
immediate  surroundings  in  a most  satisfactory  way,  the  supporting  plants 
being  drawn  to  the  correct  scale  and  with  as  much  care  as  is  given  to  the 
birds  themselves.  His  work  shows  a rich  range  of  tone  and  texture  and  is 
achieved  with  a straightforward  technique  of  fine  pen  drawing.  We  show- 
three  of  his  drawings  here  and  the  fourth  on  this  month’s  cover  and  as  the 
volume’s  frontispiece.  Darren  Rees.  Dirk  Moerbeek  and  Keith  Colcombe 
also  used  pure  pen-and-ink,  whereas  Rodney  Ingram  and  many  others 
worked  in  scraperboard  to  excellent  effect.  The  two  artist  judges  took 
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Bird  Illustrator  oj  the  Year 

particular  interest  in  the  wide  range  of  techniques  and  materials  employed, 
including  screened  or  textured  scraperboards,  rub-down  tints  and  applied 
sheet  tints,  smooth  drawing  papers  and  rougher  water  colour  boards.  We 
make  no  recommendations  as  to  the  ‘best’  materials  and  techniques:  there 
were  excellent  drawings  done  in  all  of  them.  What  matters  in  this  compe- 
tition are  illustrations  that  are  appropriate  for  use  on  the  cover  or  inside  BB 
and  techniques  that  are  suitable,  when  reduced,  for  reproduction  by  litho- 
graphy on  the  magazine’s  smooth  paper.  Sometimes,  drawings  were  so  fine 
that  we  knew  that  some  lines  would  vanish  or  close  up — or  both — leaving  a 
drawing,  when  reproduced,  far  from  the  delicately  toned  original. 


Sardinian  Warblers  Sylvia  melanocephala  ( Rodney  Ingram) 
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Alpine  Swift  Apus  melba  and  Sand  Martins  Ripana  riparia  ( Keith  C'.olcombe ) 


YVoodchat  Shrike  Lanius  senator  ( Keith  Colcombe) 
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As  to  style,  there  was  an  equally  wide  range,  from  the  most  traditional 
bird  illustration  to  highly  stylised  and  decorative  drawings,  some  of  which 
were  not  really  suitable  for  this  magazine.  We  looked  with  enthusiasm, 
however,  on  original  ideas  and  approaches  to  the  problem  of  illustrating 
birds.  Above  all,  what  matters  is  that  the  bird  is  right  and  true  to  life  in 
whatever  way  it  is  drawn.  The  simplest,  boldest  drawing  can  be  ‘right’  and 
capture  a bird’s  jizz,  whereas  another  drawing  that  is  highly  and  beautifully 
finished  may,  nevertheless,  be  hopelessly  wrong,  perhaps  in  the  bird’s 
proportions.  It  all  boils  down  to  having  a feel  for  the  character  of  the  bird 
and  then  being  able  to  put  it  on  paper.  A perfect  technique  is  not  so 
important  as  an  understanding  of  the  bird  and  what  it  is  doing. 


Moorhen  Galhnula  chloropus  (Alasdair  Peebles) 


In  the  coming  year,  as  in  the  past,  nearly  all  the  covers  of  BB  will  be 
selected  from  drawings  submitted  for  these  two  competitions,  and  many 
of  the  smaller  drawings  will  be  used  within  the  journal. 

The  entries  of  the  four  prizewinners  will  be  on  show  at  the  Annual 
Exhibition  of  the  Society  of  Wildlife  Artists  at  The  Mall  Galleries,  The 
Mall,  London  SW1,  from  28th  July  to  16th  August  1982. 

Robert  Gillmor,  Norman  Arlott  and  J.  T.  R.  Sharrock 


Influxes  into  Britain  of  Hen 


Harriers,  Long-eared  Owls 
and  Short-eared 
Owls  in  winter 
1978/79 


D.  L.  Davenport 


JyA.TFfeltocll  • 


The  winter  of  1978/79  was  the  coldest  in  Britain  since  1962/63,  and 
produced  outstanding  numbers  of  several  species,  particularly  water- 
birds  (Chandler  1981).  The  influx  of  Hen  Harriers  Circus  cyaneus  during  the 
first  quarter  of  1979,  however,  was  probably  the  most  spectacular  event  of 
the  winter.  This  paper  documents  this  influx,  together  w ith  those  of  Long- 
eared  Asio  otus  and  Short-eared  Owls  A.Jlammeus,  which  also  occurred  in 
outstanding  numbers.  (In  order  to  hasten  writing  and  publication,  the 
regions  listed  in  the  paper  are  generally  those  covered  by  the  individual 
annual  county  reports  and,  therefore,  do  not  necessarily  correspond  to  the 
areas  of  the  new  counties  of  England,  Scotland  and  Wales.) 


Hen  Harrier 

In  England,  the  main  autumn  arrivals  of  Hen  Harriers  occur  in  the 
southeast  from  mid  October  and  continue  throughout  November.  By  the 
end  of  1978,  there  were  six  roosts  each  of  seven  or  eight  individuals  in  East 
Anglia  and  Kent;  although  these  were  record  numbers,  they  were  by  no 
means  unexpected,  as  a continuing  increase  has  taken  place  since  1974/75 
(see  below).  The  onset  of  the  hard  weather,  in  particular  the  blizzard  of 
30th-3 1st  December,  and  the  continuing  snowfalls  throughout  January, 
produced  an  unprecedented  midwinter  influx  of  Hen  Harriers  along  the 
length  of  the  east  and  south  coasts  of  England,  especially  between  North 
Yorkshire  and  West  Sussex,  where  numerous  roosts  were  discovered.  A 
much  smaller,  but  equally  unusual,  midwinter  influx  of  Rough-legged 
Buzzards  Buteo  lagopus  also  occurred  on  the  east  coast  at  this  time.  The 
extent  of  this  influx  of  Hen  Harriers  is  shown  in  table  1,  which  gives 
wintering  totals  for  the  principal  (mainly  coastal)  counties  and  a 
summarised  total  for  the  remaining  counties  of  England. 
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Table  1.  Numbers  and  main  roosts  of  Hen  Harriers  Circus  cyaneus  in  England,  January- 

March  1979 

County  areas  are  generally  those  covered  by  the  annual  county  bird  reports,  and  are  listed  in 

geographical  order 

Countv  area  7’otal  (main  roosts) 


Northumberland 

15 

Durham 

6 

Yorkshire  (inch  north  Humberside) 

55 

(5,7) 

Lincolnshire  (inch  south  Humberside) 

4.3 

(4.5,7) 

Cambridge 

26 

(7.14) 

Huntingdon 

13 

Norfolk 

90 

(4,6,8.8.9,10.13) 

Suffolk 

95 

(5,5,6,9,10.14,18,19) 

Essex 

50 

(12) 

Kent 

105 

(4,4,4,10.13,20.27) 

East  and  West  Sussex 

60 

(11) 

Hampshire 

40 

\\  iltshire 

1 1 

Dorset 

30 

(8) 

Somerset 

12 

Devon 

15 

Cornwall 

30 

(5) 

Other  county  areas 

55 

GRAND  TOTAL  753 

Elsewhere  in  Britain,  there  were  no  reports  of  unusual  numbers  of  Hen 
Harriers.  In  Scotland,  for  instance,  five  wintering  on  the  Insh  Marshes, 
Inverness-shire,  were  described  as  normal,  while  three  (the  same  number 
as  in  the  previous  winter)  at  Loch  of  Strathbeg,  Aberdeen,  included  one 
wing-tagged  in  Orkney.  Many  wintering  in  the  north  of  England  (including 
an  unprecedented  three  at  Washington,  Co.  Durham,  and  an  exceptional 
three  at  Leighton  Moss,  Lancashire)  probably  involved  moorland  harriers 
driven  to  coastal  feeding  grounds  by  the  severe  weather:  on  the  Derbyshire 
moors,  which  normally  support  a winter  roost  of  four  to  six,  there  were  no 
records  between  31st  December  and  7th  April;  although  numbers  on  the 


107.  Male  Hen  Harrier  Circus  cyaneus,  Netherlands,  F ebruary  1976  ( Robin  Williams ) 
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108.  Female  Hen  Harrier  Circus  cyaneus , Hebrides,  Ma\  1976  (Dennis  Green) 

Yorkshire  moorlands  were  considered  to  be  above  average,  as  were  those 
elsewhere  in  Yorkshire  and  North  Humberside. 

The  effects  of  the  hard  weather  were  immediate:  by  4th  January,  there 
were  already  14  roosting  at  Minsmere,  SufTolk,  and  nearby  at  the 
Walberswick  roost  there  was  an  early  peak  of  19  by  13th;  a secondary  roost 
between  these  two,  at  Dunwich,  held  a maximum  of  ten  on  12th  February. 
Elsewhere  in  East  Anglia,  the  largest  roosts  were  of  1 2 at  Tollesbury,  Essex, 
13  at  the  main  site  (locality  withheld)  in  Norfolk,  14  at  Wicken  Fen, 
Cambridgeshire,  and  18  at  Oulton  Broad,  Suffolk.  In  Kent,  the  roost  at 
Stodmarsh  increased  to  25  by  24th  January,  with  further  high  counts  of  25 
on  3rd  February,  and  27  on  11th  comprising  seven  adult  males,  three 
second-winter  males,  and  17  ‘ringtails’  (females/immatures).  A roost  on 
the  Thames  marshes,  at  Egypt  Bay,  Kent,  not  discovered  until  20th 
February,  was  frequented  by  15-20  harriers  until  19th  March;  there  was 
evidently  a large  turnover  at  this  site,  which  was  used  by  at  least  28  different 
individuals  (five  adult  males,  three  second-winter  males,  and  20  ringtails). 
A further  roost,  at  YValland  Marsh,  Kent,  reached  a late  peak  of  13  on  7th 
March  (this  site  is  of  particular  interest  because,  before  the  recent  increase, 
it  was  the  only  documented  English  roost,  having  been  used  by  four  to  six 
harriers  during  1953-55).  A few^  other  roosts  also  had  their  highest  numbers 
in  March,  presumably  owing  to  returning  spring  migrants. 

Information  on  age  and  sex  was  received  for  two-thirds  of  the  national 
total  of  over  750  harriers.  This  showed  that  adult  males,  second-winter 
males  and  ringtails  occurred  in  the  ratio  of  5:1:15,  although  it  was 
apparent  that  many  observers  failed  to  distinguish  second-winter  males. 

Long-eared  Owl 

As  with  the  unprecedented  influx  of  Long-eared  Owls  in  1975/76,  the 
1978/79  influx  was  heralded  by  an  outstanding  autumn  passage,  with 
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109.  Long-eared  Owl  Asio  otus , Netherlands,  April  1978  ( Frits  Houtkamp) 

record  numbers  on  Fair  Isle,  Shetland,  in  October.  The  main  arrival  was  on 
1 5th- 1 6th:  six  on  the  Isle  of  May,  Fife,  and  ten  on  Fair  Isle,  where  up  to 
seven  remained  until  19th.  Fair  Isle  had  another  peak  of  four  on  16th 
November.  Farther  south  there  were  numerous  coastal  records  of  singles  in 
October-November;  only  one,  however,  was  recorded  at  Spurn,  North 
Humberside  (on  31st  October),  although  up  to  eight  roosted  there  during 
5th-9th  December. 

By  December,  there  were  already  50  Long-eared  Owls  in  Kent,  half  that 
county’s  eventual  total.  Information  from  other  counties  suggests  that  this 
gives  a true  indication  of  the  comparative  importance  of  the  autumn 
migration  and  the  subsequent  hard  weather:  the  combined  effects  of  these 
two  events  produced  a winter  total  second  only  to  that  of  1975/76. 

The  1978/79  influx  was  confined  mainly  to  Shetland  and  Orkney,  and 
the  east  coast  from  Northumberland  to  Kent.  Fable  2 shows  the  winter 
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Table  2.  Numbers  and  main  roosts  of  Long-eared  Owls  Asio  otus  wintering  in  Shetland, 

Orkney  and  England,  1978/79 

County  areas  are  generally  those  covered  by  the  annual  county  bird  reports,  and  are  listed  in 

geographical  order 

County  area  Total  (main  roosts) 


Shetland 

45 

(5.14.17) 

Orkney 

61 

(6,6.20.24) 

Northumberland 

47 

(10.21) 

Durham 

23 

(13) 

Yorkshire  (inch  north  Humberside) 

40 

(4.4,5.7.14) 

Lincolnshire  (inch  south  Humberside) 

41 

(4.13,16) 

Cambridge 

15 

(7) 

Huntingdon 

15 

Norfolk 

20 

(7) 

Suffolk 

28 

(4,5,9.10) 

Essex 

51 

(5,6.6. 14) 

Kent 

104 

(4.5,5,5,7,8.18,32) 

London 

27 

(4.4.6) 

Lancashire 

25 

(5,6.12) 

Other  English  Counties 

62 

GRAND  TOTAL  604 

totals  for  the  counties  involved,  with  the  largest  roosts  in  brackets,  and  a 
summarised  total  for  all  other  English  counties. 

Short-eared  Owl 

As  with  the  Long-eared,  the  winter  influx  of  Short-eared  Owls  in  1978/79 
started  with  an  outstanding  passage  in  October.  Fair  Isle  had  an  early 
count  of  15  on  1st,  while  on  1 ‘2th  seven  arrived  on  the  Skerries,  Shetland,  14 
on  Fair  Isle  and  25  at  the  Forties  oilfield  (176km  ENE  of  Aberdeen).  An 
even  larger  arrival  followed  on  15th  October:  30  on  Fair  Isle,  nine  on  the 
Isle  of  May,  and  32  along  the  Aberdeen  coast,  including  17  between 
Peterhead  and  Rattray  Head.  Although  these  movements  were  noted  all 
down  the  east  coast,  there  was  no  indication  that  numbers  south  of 
Northumberland  were  unusual;  Spurn,  for  instance,  recorded  only  up  to 
four  between  13th  and  22nd  October.  In  the  southwest,  on  the  other  hand, 
Cornwall  also  recorded  an  unprecedented  passage  of  50  Short-eared  Owls 
during  October-November.  During  November-December,  it  finally 
became  evident  that  virtually  all  parts  of  England,  both  coastal  and  inland, 
were  affected  by  an  exceptionally  large  and  widespread  influx  of  this 
species.  The  effects  of  the  subsequent  hard  weather  served  only  to  augment 
numbers. 

Table  3 shows  the  wintering  totals  for  all  English  counties,  with  the 
largest  concentrations  in  brackets.  There  was  no  indication  of  unusual 
numbers  elsewhere  (in  Shetland,  there  were  no  records  at  all  of  Short-eared 
Owls  in  the  first  quarter  of  1979). 

Discussion 

It  is  now  evident,  in  retrospect,  that  numbers  of  Hen  Harriers  wintering  in 
southeast  England  have  increased  steadily  over  the  last  20  years.  Recently, 
this  increase  has  accelerated,  and  numbers  have  trebled  between  1975  and 
1980.  In  Kent,  for  instance,  compared  with  a normal  wintering  population 
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1 10.  Short-eared  Owl  Asio Jtammeus,  Netherlands,  February  1976  (Frits  Houtkamp) 

of  about  12  in  the  early  1970s,  there  were  18  in  the  winter  of  1977/78  and  38 
in  1979/80. 

An  interesting  aspect  of  this  sudden  increase  has  been  the  inevitable 
discovery  of  numerous  winter  roosts.  In  Norfolk,  the  main  roost  has  held 
four  or  more  harriers  since  as  long  ago  as  1968/69,  and  another  roost  of  five 
was  found  in  1974/75;  in  1975/76,  one  of  six  was  present  in  Breckland,  an 
area  where  no  significant  roosts  were  reported  in  1978/79.  In  other 
counties,  the  first  roosts  of  four  or  more  were  reported  in  Lincolnshire  in  the 
1974/75  winter,  in  Kent  (apart  from  1953-55,  see  above)  and  in  Yorkshire  in 
1976/77,  and  in  Suffolk  and  in  Cambridgeshire  in  1977/78,  although  such 
gatherings  could  not  be  considered  widespread  until  the  hard  winter  of 
1978/79,  when  there  were  33  major  roosts  totalling  31 1 harriers  along  the 
south  and  east  coasts  of  England.  The  counties  of  Kent  and  Suffolk  have 
since  held  five  regular  roosts  apiece,  each  totalling  30  individuals,  while 
Norfolk  had  seven  totalling  44  in  1979/80. 

The  parallel  increase  of  the  much  scarcer  Rough-legged  Buzzard  in 
winter  on  the  east  coast  of  England  has  to  some  extent  been  concealed  by  its 
large  autumn  irruptions,  the  most  recent  in  1966,  1973  and  1974  (Scott 
1968,  1978). 

Numbers  of  Long-eared  Owls  wintering  on  the  east  coast  of  England 
have  also  increased  significantly  in  recent  years:  in  Kent,  following  the 
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Table  3.  Numbers  and  main  roosts  of  Short -eared  Owls  Asio  flammeus  wintering  in 

England,  1978/79 

Areas  are  listed  alphabetically  and,  apart  trom  the  four  W est  Midland  counties,  are  generally 

those  covered  by  the  annual  bird  reports 

Area  1 otal  (main  roosts)  Area  Total  (main  roosts) 


Avon 

7 

Lincolnshire  (inch 

Bedfordshire 

26 

south  Humberside)  90 

Berkshire 

15 

London 

90 

Buckinghamshire 

18 

Norfolk 

50 

(8,10) 

Cambridge 

60 

(10,10,12,20) 

Northants 

50 

(ID 

Cheshire 

40 

(20) 

Northumberland 

60 

(9) 

Cornw'all 

37 

(16) 

Nottinghamshire 

55 

(9) 

Cumbria 

19 

(8) 

Oxfordshire 

55 

(20) 

Derbyshire 

53 

(11) 

Shropshire 

10 

Devon 

44 

(8,12) 

Somerset 

42 

(12) 

Dorset 

30 

Staffordshire 

15 

Durham 

(X) 

(8,10,20,20) 

Suffolk 

40 

(9,20) 

Essex 

90 

(8,8,9,14) 

Surrey 

25 

(12) 

Gloucester 

15 

Sussex  (East  & West 

) 30 

Hampshire 

30 

Warwickshire 

25 

Herefordshire 

10 

West  Midlands 

10 

Hertfordshire 

9 

(9) 

Wiltshire 

28 

Huntingdon 

43 

Worcestershire 

6 

Kent 

90 

(8,8,12) 

Yorkshire  (inch 

Lancashire 

41 

(9,9,12) 

north  Humberside)  70 

(8.10) 

Leicestershire 

31 

(8) 

GRAND  TOTAL 

record  total  of 

170  in 

1976,  there 

1 ,549 

were  72  in  1977  and  54  in 

1978,  numbers 

which  in  any  other  context  would  have  been  considered  exceptional,  while 
in  early  1979  there  was  a total  of  104.  Most  of  the  Kentish  roosts  are  situated 
in,  or  adjacent  to,  large  roosts  of  finches  (Fringillidae)  and  sparrows  Passer , 
although  the  owls’  main  food  apparently  consists  of  voles  (Microtinae).  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  Long-eared  Owl  is  now  occurring  in  a pattern 
similar  to  that  of  the  Rough-legged  Buzzard:  occasional  large  autumn 
influxes,  as  in  1975  and  1978,  set  against  a background  of  a sustained 
increase.  It  may  well  be  that  the  failure  of  the  Hen  Harrier  to  occur  in  large 
autumn  irruptions  has  kept  this  interesting  species  out  of  the  limelight,  and 
certainly  its  increase  as  a winter  visitor  is  difficult  to  monitor,  until  the 
population  builds  up  to  such  a level  that  the  main  roosts  are  unavoidably 
discovered. 

The  immediate  origin  of  Hen  Harriers  wintering  in  southeast  England  is 
presumed  to  be  the  Netherlands,  where  breeding  numbers  have  greatly 
increased  in  recent  years:  from  15-20  pairs  in  1964,  and  35-45  pairs  in  1970, 
to  100-135  pairs  in  1977  (Schippcr  1979).  There  has  also  been  a much  larger 
increase  in  the  wintering  population  there,  which  cannot  be  explained 
entirely  by  the  breeding  numbers  (G.  J.  Oreel  in  lilt.).  Of  particular  interest 
are  reports  of  a strong  southerly  movement  of  Hen  Harriers  in  the  Nether- 
lands during  the  first  week  of  January  1979,  including  seven  to  1 1 per  hour 
at  three  coastal  sites  on  4th  ( Verslag  van  de  Club  van  Zeetrekwaamemers  16: 24). 

There  was  another  large  influx  of  Hen  Harriers  into  southeast  England  in 
the  severe  winter  of  1981/82.  In  Kent,  where  the  five  main  roosts  each  held 
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nine  to  14  birds,  the  figures  suggest  a population  as  high  as  70%  of  that  of 
the  1978/79  influx. 
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Summary 

An  unprecedented  midwinter  influx  of  Hen  Harriers  Circus  cyaneus  took  place  on  the  south  and 
east  coasts  of  England  in  the  severe  weather  of  January  1979.  This  influx  is  presumed  to  have 
come  from  the  Netherlands.  Over  750  individuals  were  wintering  in  England  during  the  first 
quarter  of  1979:  these  included  33  roosts  totalling  31 1 harriers,  with  the  largest  roost  contain- 
ing a maximum  of  27.  The  age:sex  ratios,  where  given,  comprised  5 adult  males:  1 second- 
winter  male:  15  lemales/immatures.  This  influx  occurred  during  a period  of  continuing 
increase  in  the  wintering  population  of  Hen  Harriers  in  southeast  England,  where  numbers 
have  trebled  during  1975-80.  The  habit  of  forming  regular  winter  roosts,  virtually  unrecorded 
in  England  before  1974/75,  has  now  become  a common  feature  of  this  species’  behaviour. 

Numbers  of  Long-eared  Asio  otus  and  Short-eared  Owls  A.Jtammeus  were  also  exceptional  in 
1978/79.  About  half  the  Long-eared  and  probably  a much  higher  proportion  of  the  Short- 
eared, arrived  during  an  exceptional  autumn  passage  in  the  last  quarter  of  1978,  while  the 
severe  weather  of  January  1979  produced  a fresh  influx  to  augment  these  numbers.  The  total  of 
Long-eared  Owls  was  second  only  to  the  unprecedented  influx  during  the  autumn  and  winter 
of  1975/76. 
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Points  of  view 


Opinions  expressed  in  this  Jeature  are  not  necessarily  those  oj  'British  Birds  ’ 

2.  The  bird  book  that  we  need 

‘The  market  for  general  field  guides  covering  hundreds  of  species,  from 
divers  to  sj)arrows,  has  surely  now  been  met  in  Europe  . . .’  (Brit.  Birds  65: 
410).  In  the  decade  that  has  followed,  the  appearance  of  half-a-dozen  such 
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books  has  proved  the  market  to  be  considerably  more  elastic  than  antici- 
pated, even  il  it  has  sometimes  seemed  that  ‘there  is  a conspiracy  amongst 
publishers  to  make  every  bird  book  slightly  inadequate  so  that  we  need  to 
buy  all  of  them’  ( Birds  8 (3):  51). 

1 he  problem  is  that  the  popular  publishing  market  has  become  mes- 
merised by  the  field-guide  formula.  Hence  the  unfortunate  spectacle  of 
three  less-than-complete  field  guides  to  African  birds  south  of  the  Sahara 
where  a more  imaginative  approach  could  have  produced  a more  compre- 
hensive and  satisfying  coverage.  At  the  other  end  of  the  spectrum,  there  is 
the  exhaustive  multi-volume  approach  which,  as  exemplified  by  the 
elephantine  BHP,  promises  to  strain  both  bookshelves  and  bank  balances 
in  equal  measure.  The  middle  ground  is  left  to  the  admirable  The  Popular 
Handbook  of  British  Birds , which,  however,  suffers  from  its  limited  geo- 
graphical scope,  its  elderly  (and  third-hand!)  illustrations,  and  a total  lack 
of  maps.  Since  that  book’s  inception,  there  has  been  a positive  avalanche  of 
ornithological  information  which  can  be  tapped  only  by  the  purchase  of 
several  (often  expensive)  volumes,  and  subscriptions  to  various  journals. 

Rather  than  more  field  guides,  surely  what  is  required  is  a single  volume 
on  European  birds  which  is  neither  prohibitively  expensive  nor  disappoint- 
ingly shallow.  ( Zoogeograph ical  purists  might  consider  the  western 
Palearctic  to  be  the  proper  unit,  despite  the  danger  of  running  to  a 
cumbersome  double  volume.)  As  most  birdwatchers  now  operate  from  the 
comfort  of  a motor  car,  weight  need  not  be  a paramount  consideration. 
Most  of  us  would  find  it  useful  to  have  an  authoritative  reference  whilst  on 
holiday,  without  recourse  to  an  extra  rucksack  or  suitcase  to  accommodate 
a small  library.  Something  the  size  of  the  19th  century  Saunders’  Manual  of 
British  Birds  (i.e.  800+  pages),  with  illustrations  a la  Hayman  or  Jonsson, 
employing  the  ingenious  year-cycle  charts  from  the  late  James  Fisher’s  Bird 
Recognition  to  condense  information,  with  identification  notes  from  D.  I.  M. 
Wallace’s  astute  pen,  and  maps  under  the  expert  direction  of  J.  L.  F. 
Parslow  or  Dr  J.  T.  R.  Sharrock,  would  seem  to  be  what  is  called  for.  Or  am 
I alone  on  my  soap-box?  John  Cantei.o 

17  Clyde  Street , Canterbury , Kent  CT1 IXA 

Product  reports 

Items  included  in  this  feature  have  been  submitted  by  the  manufacturers  or  their  agents.  The 
reviews  are  the  personal  opinions  of  the  reviewers;  they  are  not  the  result  of  technical  tests,  but 
are  assessments  made  after  use  in  appropriate  conditions  (e.g.  in  the  field).  Neither  British 
Birds  nor  the  individual  reviewers  can  accept  responsibility  lor  any  adverse  consequences  of 
opinions  stated,  and  items  are  accepted  for  review  on  this  understanding.  It  is.  however,  our 
aim  to  be  helpful  both  to  our  readers  and  to  the  manufacturers  of  goods  used  hv  birdwatchers. 
Eds 

Vivitar  TLA-1  Telescopic  Lens  Adaptor 

This  useful  accessory  enables  photographic  lenses  to  be  used  as  telescopes. 
It  is  quite  small  (47.5mm  long  by  64mm  diameter),  weighs  a mere  83g,  and 
attaches  in  the  usual  manner  to  the  lens.  The  adaptor  is  available  in  fittings 
for  attachment  to  interchangeable  lenses  of  most  makes  of  35-mm  camera. 
It  has  a rubber  fold-down  eye-cup  that  will  suit  spectacle  wearers,  and  is 
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supplied  in  a small  case.  A drawback  is  that  w hen  the  adaptor  is  fitted  there 
is  no  catch  to  lock  it  firmly  in  place  on  the  lens;  this  gives  an  impression  of 
insecurity,  though  this  is  probably  more  imagined  than  real. 

Construction  is  of  three  coated  elements,  with  a roof  prism,  so  that  the 
image  is  seen  correctly  orientated  and  not  inverted.  The  magnification 
obtained  is  one-tenth  of  the  focal  length  (in  mm)  of  the  lens  that  is  used.  The 
adaptor  has  been  tried  with  a series  of  good  quality  35-mm  camera  tele- 
photo lenses  of  fixed  focal  length  of  135  mm  to  1000mm,  giving  a range  of 
magnification  of  13.5 X to  100X. 

In  use  in  the  field,  the  same  problems  arise  as  with  conventional  tele- 
scopes. At  low  magnifications,  the  lens/adaptor  combination  can  be  hand 
held;  the  1 35-mm  lens  worked  well  in  this  way.  W ith  a 300-mm  lens  (30X 
magnification),  shake  was  a problem,  and  it  was  impossible  to  use  the 
adaptor  conveniently  with  a lens  that  could  not  be  tripod  mounted.  In 
direct  comparison  in  the  field  with  a conventional  25-60  X 60  zoom 
telescope,  the  adaptor  performed  well  optically.  The  field  of  view  was  veri- 
similar (perhaps  marginally  less),  and  sharpness  appeared  only  slightly 
inferior  at  low  magnifications,  improving  in  comparison  with  the  telescope 
at  higher  magnifications.  No  colour  fringes  were  apparent.  The  main 
drawback  was  the  limited  depth  of  focus  compared  with  the  telescope, 
especially  using  the  longer  focal  length  lenses.  In  addition,  the  very 
restricted  field  of  view  w ith  long  focal  length  lenses  made  it  difficult  to  locate 
the  subject  of  interest,  something  that  is  not  a problem  with  the  zoom 
telescope  at  high  power  as  the  subject  can  be  located  at  low'  magnification 
when  the  field  of  view  is  wider.  The  adaptor  could  also  be  used  with  zoom 
photographic  lenses,  though  these  were  not  used  by  the  reviewer. 

Photographers  who  have  a 200-mm  to  300-mm  (or  even  500-mm)  tele- 
photo lens  with  a tripod  mount  (and  a tripod!)  who  would  like  a telescope, 
but  who  do  not  expect  to  use  it  very  often,  will  find  this  compact  accessory 
useful  and  considerably  cheaper  than  a telescope  (usually  around  £25). 

R.  J.  Chandler 
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Last  month’s 
problem  bird 
(plate  102,  repeated 
here)  was  obviously  a 
warbler,  and  the 
squarish  tail,  relatively 
weak  bill  and  general 
appearance  quickly 
eliminate  other  genera 
and  identify  it  as  a 
Phylloscopus. 

The  elongated  shape 
(in  no  way  recalling 
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111.  M ystcry  photograph  (>8.  Identify  the  species.  Answer  next  month 

Gold  crest  Regulus  regulus ) and  absence  of  any  wing-bar  imme- 
diately eliminates  all  thoughts  of  Pallas’s  P.  proregulus,  Yellow-browed  P. 
inornatus  or  Plain  Willow  Warblers  P.  neglectus.  Although  they  usually 
exhibit  at  least  one,  Green  P.  nitidus , Greenish  P.  trochiloides  and  Arctic 
Warblers  P.  borealis  may,  through  wear,  lose  the  pale  tips  which  create  a 
wing-bar.  Phis  bird,  however,  has  absolutely  no  trace  of  a wing-bar. 
Although  there  is  quite  a long,  pale  supercilium,  it  is  not  clearly  defined 
and,  in  particular,  is  not  bordered  at  the  top  by  any  darkening  of  the  sides  of 
the  crown,  a feature  shown  particularly  by  Arctic  and  Radde’s  Warblers  P. 
schwargi;  the  rather  thin,  pointed  bill  also  does  not  fit  Radde's.  The  under- 
parts are  apparently  uniform,  without  any  clear  division  (between  yellow 
and  white)  as  would  be  shown  by  W ood  Warbler  P.  sibilatrix.  Although  the 
bill  size  and  shape,  and  the  pale  crescent  under  the  eye,  both  accord  with 
Dusky  Warbler  P.Juscatus,  the  supercilium  is  perhaps  not  quite  prominent 
enough  for  that  species,  and,  even  more  important,  the  wings  are  too  long 
(extending  beyond  the  uppertail-coverts)  and  the  tail  seems  to  be  square- 
ended  or  even  notched,  whereas  the  tail  of  Dusky  is  slightly  rounded. 

An  experienced  observer  would,  in  the  field,  have  dismissed  these  nine 
species  in  a single  glance.  The  real  identification  problem  is  to  decide 
between  the  remaining  west  Palearctic  species:  Bonelli's  Warbler  P.  bonelli, 
Mountain  ChifTchafl P.  sindianus , Chifichaff  P.  collvbita  and  Willow  Warbler 
P.  trochilus. 

Although  one  has  to  peer  closely  to  see  it  in  this  photograph,  the 
primaries  not  only  extend  well  beyond  the  uppertail-coverts  but  also 
project  noticeably  beyond  the  secondaries.  Thus,  we  have  a ‘pointed- 
winged’ rather  than  a ‘rounded-winged’  species.  The  legs  are  rather  thick 
and  pale,  not  spindly  and  black.  Despite  the  pale  feathering  below  the  eye 
(a  good  character  of  ChiffchafT  as  well  as  of  Dusky  Warbler),  the  bird  is 
clearly  neither  Chifichafi  nor  Mountain  ChifTchafT,  both  of  which  are 
rounded-winged  with,  almost  invariably,  dark  if  not  black  legs.  Some 
Chifi'chafFs,  but  almost  no  Willow  Warblers,  have  pale  edges  to  the  inner 
primaries,  secondaries  and  tertials,  forming  a panel  which  contrasts  with 
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the  uniform  wing-coverts.  This,  shown  clearly  by  our  bird,  is  typical  of 
Bonelli's  W arbler.  Perhaps  the  two  best  characters  of  Bonelli’s,  however, 
are  a big-headed  or  front-heavy  appearance  (comparable  with  Willow  l it 
Parus  montanus ) and  an  absence  of  all  but  a trace  of  an  eye-stripe,  isolating 
the  large,  dark  eye  within  the  large,  pale  head.  These  structural  and 
plumage  features  are  both  clearly  shown  by  the  mystery  bird;  an  adult 
Bonelli's  W arbler  photographed  in  Portugal  in  June  1980  by  Dr  K.  J. 
Carlson. 

Phis  species  was  featured  earlier  in  this  series  {Brit.  Birds  70:  259, 
296-297),  when  P.  J.  Grant  covered  its  identification  in  great  detail.  ] I RS 
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22  Michael  W.  Richards 

Mike  Richards  was  the  fourth  in  line  of  ' BB's  Photographic  Editors, 
holding  the  position  from  1977  to  1980,  the  first  being  G.  K.  Yeates, 
who  was  appointed  to  look  after  our  photographic  interests  as  long  ago  as 
1952.  If  you  ask  for  a thumbnail  sketch  of  Mike  from  anyone  who  know  s 
him,  all,  without  exception,  will  grin  and  not  infrequently  laugh.  This 
response,  however,  is  not  malicious,  lor  one  feeling  that  Mike  engenders  in 
everyone  is  affection.  What  is  it  that  triggers  this  response?  One  answer  is 
his  constant,  disarming  grin;  more  than  that,  he  may  at  times  appear 
downright  eccentric.  There  is,  for  instance,  a famous  photograph  (in  his 
own  book  on  bird-photography,  no  less!)  of  him  wearing  a long  trench-coat, 
Wellington  boots,  dark  gloves  and  a balaclava  helmet,  aimed — or  so  he 
says — to  make  him  appear  ‘less  obtrusive’!  It  may  w'ork  with  birds,  but  it 
has  the  opposite  effect  on  human  beings. 

Mike’s  main  interests,  in  natural  history  (particularly  ornithology)  and 
photography,  both  date  from  his  school  days,  so  it  is  not  surprising  that  he 
decided  to  combine  the  two.  The  various  art  schools  to  which  he  applied 
pointed  out,  however,  that  a career  in  natural  history  photography  was  not 
the  most  commercial  proposition,  and  that  he  would  be  unwise  to  narrow 
his  field  too  early.  Despite  these  dire  warnings,  Mike  took  a full-time 
three-year  course  in  photography  at  Guildford  Art  School  (now  the  West 
Surrey  Gollege  of  Art  and  Design),  during  which  time  he  gained  experience 
in  most  forms  of  commercial  photography  and  also  in  basic  filming 
techniques.  He  found  particularly  invaluable  the  experience  of  large- 
format  cameras,  which  he  feels  hold  a great  potential  for  bird-photography. 

At  about  that  time,  quite  fortuitously,  he  met  Frank  Blackburn,  who 
lived  only  a few  miles  away,  and  Mike  benefited  greatly  from  his  help  and 
encouragement,  on  occasion  working  from  Frank’s  hides.  Mike  left  college 
jobless,  ending  up  working  with  a high-street  photographer  with  whom 
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photographing  iurniture  presented  a new  challenge:  composition  could  be 
considered  at  length  without  any  fear  of  the  subject  flying  away!  After  a few 
months,  a vacancy  occurred  at  the  RSPB  lor  a photographic  librarian,  a job 
Mike  got,  starting  in  April  1975.  From  running  this  in-house  service 
department,  mainly  in  black-and-white  photographs,  Mike  progressed  to 
stills  photographer,  taking  advantage  of  the  RSPB  Film  Unit  productions 
to  expand  the  library  in  both  black-and-white  and  colour. 

In  April  1980,  Mike  had  the  chance  to  become  a cameraman  with  the 
RSPB  Film  Unit,  an  appointment  that  forced  him  to  relinquish  his  con- 
nections with  BB.  To  those  familiar  with  his  still  photography,  it  was  no 
surprise  when  he  won  awards  both  in  the  United  States  and  here  in  Britain 


112.  Michael  \Y.  Richards  (Frank  I . Blackburn) 
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113.  Wren  Troglodytes  troglodytes,  Surrey,  November  1974  (Michael  II  Richards) 

1 14.  Little  Grebe  Tachybaptus  ruficollis  at  nest,  Surrey,  July  1973  (Michael  It'.  Richards) 

1 15.  Kingfisher  Alcedo  atthis,  Cambridgeshire,  Deeember  1979  ( Michael  If’.  Richards) 

116.  W ater  Rail  Rallus  aquaticus,  Cambridgeshire,  December  1979  ( Michael  It  . Richards) 

117.  Swallow  Hirundo  rustica.  Bedfordshire,  August  1977  (Michael  If’.  Richards ) 

1 18.  Song  Thrush  Tardus  philomelos  at  nest,  Bedfordshire,  May  1977  (Michael  If'.  Richards) 

1 19.  Barn  Owl  Tyto  alba  dead  on  road,  Bedfordshire.  January  1977  (Michael  If.  Richards) 

with  his  first  film.  Now,  he  is  in  his  third  season  of  carrying  around  what  he 
refers  to  as  ‘this  unspeakably  heavy  equipment’.  Many  will  be  interested 
(and  disappointed)  to  hear  that  Mike  finds  it  impossible  to  combine  still 
photography  of  birds  with  his  filming.  Nevertheless,  he  maintains  his 
membership  of  the  Zoological  Photographic  Club  and  finds  that  he  has  a 
more  than  adequate  file  of  high  quality  photographs  to  continue  to  enable 
him  to  insert  prints  in  the  club’s  postal  portfolio. 
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Mike  has  produced  some  superb  results  with  35-mm  equipment,  par- 
ticularly when  working  from  his  own  hide  with  a 400-mm  telephoto  lens. 
His  preference,  however,  when  the  occasion  allows,  is  to  work  with 
medium-format  cameras  (he  uses  a Bronica,  with  which  all  the 
accompanying  photographs  were  taken),  finding  that,  with  the  resulting 
relatively  large  negatives,  he  achieves  the  high  quality  results  to  which  he 
aspires.  In  this  way,  he  has  obtained  several  fine  series  of  photographs  of 
various  waterbirds. 

Readers  of  Birds  will  remember  with  pleasure  some  wonderful  wintry 
shots  of  Kingfisher  and  Water  Rails,  and  a delightful  series  of  nesting  Little 
Grebes  at  various  stages  of  their  breeding  cycle.  We  have  selected  three 
evocative  black-and-white  versions  of  these  subjects,  both  the  Kingfisher 
(plate  1 15)  and  the  Water  Rail  (plate  1 16)  being  the  results  of  bitterly  cold 
but  well  worthwhile  waits  in  a small  hide.  Conditions  were  less  rigorous 
when  he  photographed  the  Little  Grebe  (plate  114).  His  Wren  (plate  1 13) 
captures  well  the  character  of  this  tiny  bird.  Sadly,  Barn  Owls  are  not 
infrequent  victims  of  road  accidents,  and  the  carefully  composed  photo- 
graph (plate  1 19)  was  taken  to  make  a poster  for  the  RSPB.  The  remaining 
two  photographs  are  of  birds  at  or  near  the  nest.  The  fine  study  of  the 
Swallow  (plate  117)  is  surely  one  of  the  best  taken  of  this  species;  here, 
careful  use  of ‘fill-in’  Hash  has  transformed  what  would  otherwise  have  been 
a mere  silhouette.  The  other  is  of  a common  enough  subject  for  bird- 
photographers — a nesting  Song  Thrush — but  Mike  has  achieved  a classic 
portrait  (plate  1 18).  Don  Smith  and  R.  J.  Chandler 
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Great  White  Egrets  with  red  legs  and  black  bills  On 

25th  October  1981,  J.  Mikuska,  A.  Dijksen,  J.  Kuypers 
and  I observed  a flock  of  1 10  Great  White  Egrets  Egretta 
alba  on  a fishpond  near  the  Kopacki-Rit  in  Yugoslavia. 

Among  these  herons,  JM  discovered  two  Great  White 
Egrets  with  completely  red  legs  and  feet,  and  black  bills. 

The  leg  colour  was  strikingly  bright  and  made  us  think  of 
the  leg  colour  of  White  Storks  Ciconia  ciconia.  We  could  not 
discover  other  differences.  When  we  found  the  birds,  they 
were  close  together  in  the  flock,  but  while  feeding  they 
separated.  We  saw  one  of  them  the  next  day.  Normally,  non-breeding  or 
immature  Great  White  Egrets  have  yellow  bills  and  black  legs  and  feet; 
apparently  all-black  bills  occur.  In  the  breeding  season,  the  underside  of 
the  thigh  becomes  yellow  and,  rarely,  for  a short  time,  red.  I have  been 
unable  to  find  any  indication  in  the  literature  that  completely  red  legs  and 
feet  have  been  observed  before.  G.  L.  Ouweneel 

Lijster  17,  3299  BT  Maasdam , Netherlands 
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Identification  of  female,  eclipse  male  and  first-winter  male  Ring- 
necked Ducks  The  first  19  records  of  Ring-necked  Ducks  Aythya  collans  in 
Britain  and  Ireland,  up  to  the  end  of  1975,  included  only  two  females,  both 
in  1974.  Since  then,  there  has  been  a huge  upsurge  in  records,  with  some 
103  recorded  in  the  five  years  1976-80,  but  only  about  one-quarter  have 
referred  to  females  or  immatures.  These  plumages  may  be  overlooked,  and 
it  is  possible  that  the  preponderance  of  male  Ring-necked  Ducks  in  late 
winter  and  spring  may  be  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  first-winter  males  do 
not  attain  their  distinctive  plumage  until  December  or  January.  In  recent 
years,  a number  of  Ring-necked  Ducks  seen  in  Avon  and  Somerset  have  not 
been  in  conventional,  ‘text-book'  plumages.  As  some  have  stayed  for  weeks 
or  even  months,  it  has  been  possible  to  make  a protracted  study  of  the 
plumage  changes  of  known  individuals.  This  note  describes  female 
summer,  eclipse  male  and  first-winter  male  as  well  as  a presumed  Ring- 
necked X Tufted  Duck  A.Juligula  hybrid. 

Female  summer  I n 1 980,  a female  appeared  at  Chew  Valley  Lake,  Avon,  on  1 5th  J une,  moving  in 
mid  August  to  Cheddar  Reservoir,  Somerset,  where  she  was  last  seen  on  13th  October.  On  3rd 
August,  she  was  joined  by  a second  female,  which  remained  until  ‘21st  September  (fig.  la). 
This  latter  bird  bore  a yellowish  colour  ring  and  so  is  considered  to  have  been  an  escape.  Both 
were  unusual  in  that  they  showed  only  a very  faint  narrow  whitish  bill  band  behind  the  black 
tip.  The  band  was  very  difficult  to  see  at  a range  of  200m  through  a telescope,  the  bill  usually 
appearing  dark  grey  with  a black  tip.  B.  Rabbitts  {in  till.)  thought  that  the  band  of  the  first 
female  was  becoming  slightly  more  conspicuous  when  he  last  saw  heron  13th  October,  while, 
by  14th  September,  the  band  of  the  second  individual  was  developing  quite  strongly,  being 
fairly  thin  but  quite  noticeable  at  ranges  of  100-200 m.  Both  were  drab  in  appearance;  in  fact 
the  second  individual  resembled  the  juvenile  illustrated  in  plate  77  of  fiB7>(vol.  1).  By  24th 
August,  however,  she  had  moulted  her  remiges  and  was  flightless,  proving  that  she  was  at  feast 
one  year  old.  Both  possessed  a conspicuous  whitish  eye-ring,  but  lacked  the  'tear-line'  running 
back  behind  the  eye.  The  first  female  had  conspicuous  pale  bully  lores,  merging  with  a pale 


Fig.  1 . Ring-necked  Ducks  Aythya  collans : (a)  top  left,  head  of  adult  female  summer.  Avon.  9th 
August  1980;  (b)  bottom  left,  adult  male  eclipse.  Avon,  16th  August  1972;  (c)  bottom  right, 
first-winter  male,  Somerset,  23rd  November  1980;  (d)  top  right,  presumed  Ring-necked  X 
Tufted  Duck  A.  fuligula  hybrid.  Avon,  29th  December  1976  (and  open  wing)  (Keith  Vmicombe) 
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forehead  and  a pale  buff  chin  and  throat.  The  second  was  noticeably  duller,  though  the  lores 
and  throat  gradually  became  whiter  after  mid  August. 

On  2nd  September,  two  female  Ring-necked  Ducks  in  the  Wildfowl  Trust  collection  at 
Slimbridge,  Gloucestershire,  appeared  practically  identical  to  the  Chew  birds,  showing  only  a 
vague  hint  of  a ‘tear-line’  and  only  a very  narrow  bill  band,  difficult  to  see  even  at  5 m.  Both 
showed  conspicuously  pale  lores.  By  16th  November,  two  Slimbridge  females  had  prominent 
white  bill  bands,  but  much  narrower,  less  pure  white  and  fainter  towards  the  sides  of  the  bill 
than  those  of  adult  males.  Their  ‘tear-lines’  had  not  changed. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  at  least  some  female  Ring-necked  Ducks  practically  lose  the  white 
bill  band  in  summer,  while  the  ‘tear-line’  does  not  appear  to  be  a regular  feature,  at  least  in 
summer  and  early  winter. 

Eclipse  male  In  1972,  a male  Ring-necked  Duck  summered  at  Blagdon  Lake,  Avon.  On  30th 
June,  he  was  still  in  full  plumage,  but  his  white  bill  band  had  faded  slightly  and  the  white  at  the 
base  was  indistinct.  By  6th  July,  his  flanks  had  become  patchy  and  the  white  ‘spur’  at  the  front 
had  almost  vanished,  as  had  the  white  base  of  the  bill.  On  16th  and  23rd  August,  he  was  in  full 
eclipse  (fig.  lb):  head,  breast  and  upperparts  blackish-brown,  blackest  on  crown;  noticeable 
whitish  area  on  lores,  connected  by  thin  white  line  over  bill;  flanks  browny,  tinged  rufous,  with 
diffuse  triangular  whitish  area  ieplacing  spur;  conspicuous  whitish  undertail-coverts;  bill 
band  still  noticeably  white,  but  faded;  no  eye-ring.  The  Ring-necked  was  not  obvious  among 
the  thousand  or  so  Tufted  Ducks  and  Pochards  A.  Jerlna  with  which  he  associated,  the 
best  locational  features  being  his  distinctive  shape,  whitish  bill  band  and  lores,  and  full, 
stuck-out,  pale  brown  tail.  By  24th  September,  at  Cheddar  Reservoir,  he  was  advancing  into 
full  plumage:  bill  band  brighter;  narrow  white  line  ox  er  top  of  bill,  but  whitish  lores  lost;  head, 
breast  and  upperparts  black,  but  flanks  still  rufousy-brown,  paler  towards  front;  undertail- 
coverts  mainly  dark,  while  tail  in  heavy  moult  and  shorter  than  usual. 

First-winter  male  Two  first-winter  male  Ring-necked  Ducks  were  studied  at  Orehardleigh  Lake, 
Somerset,  on  23rd  November  1980  (fig.  lc).  They  were  quite  difficult  to  separate  from  Tufted 
Ducks  when  asleep,  but  more  rounded  flank  shape  and  lack  of  tuft  proved  best  locational 
features.  Their  heads  were  less  peaked  than  that  of  adult  male,  with  flatter  crown  more  similar 
to  female;  upperparts  black,  but  breast  mainly  dark  brown;  flanks  mainly  brown,  slightly 
mottled  grey  due  to  appearance  of  new  feathering;  no  white  spur,  but  one  or  two  white 
feathers  just  appearing;  faint  pale  feathering  on  undertail-coverts;  conspicuous  white  bill  band 
easily  best  feature,  though  not  as  broad  as  that  of  adult  male;  narrow  white  line  across  top  of 
base  of  bill;  yellowy  eye  very  dull  compared  with  adult  male’s. 

On  29th  December  1976,  a first-winter  male  at  Chew  was  very  similar  to  two  accompanying 
adult  males  except  that  his  flanks  were  duller  and  less  ‘smooth’,  white  ‘spur’  slightly  less  well 
defined,  and  bill  pattern  duller,  with  narrower  white  bands.  By  January  1977,  he  was  very 
difficult  to  separate  from  the  adults.  Similarly,  the  Orehardleigh  males  had  attained  adult 
plumage  by  1st  February  1981  except  for  a few  dark  feathers  remaining  on  sides,  brown 
scalloping  on  lower  breast,  and  slightly  duller  bill  bands. 

Presumed  Ring-necked  X Tujted  Duck  hybrid  A presumed  hybrid  was  present  at  Chew  and  Blagdon 
from  19th  December  1976  to  early  April  1977.  It  possessed  very  definite  features  of  both 
species,  leaving  its  identity  in  little  doubt  (fig.  Id).  Size,  shape  and  structure  were  similar  to 
Ring-necked  Duck,  but  peaked  crown  had  short,  distinct  tuft;  bill  between  Ring-necked  and 
Tufted  in  shape,  and  slightly  darker  grey  than  male  Tufted,  while  bill  band  more  conspicuous 
than  male  Tufted,  but  less  obvious  than  first-winter  male  Ring-necked;  ghost  of  white  line 
across  top  of  base  of  bill,  and  sides  of  base  also  slightly  paler;  flanks  distinctly  rounded  in  shape 
and  uniformly  pale  grey,  perceptibly  paler  towards  front;  wing-stripe  midway  between  two 
species:  secondaries  white,  but  primaries  grey.  There  seemed  little  possibility  of  confusing  it 
with  other  hybrids  (e.g.  Tufted  X Pochard  types)  or  with  the  occasional  aberrant  'Tufted 
Duck.  Keith  Vinicombe 

28  Canynge  Square,  Clifton , Bristol  BS83LB 


Hen  Harriers  stooping  at  birds  in  winter  Although  stooping  as  a 
hunting  method  by  Hen  Harriers  Circus  cyaneus  may  be  no  commoner  than 
suggested  (Brit.  Birds  72:  288-289),  I have  seen  similar  techniques  used  by 
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the  species  in  winter  on  three  occasions  in  Galloway.  On  1 1th  December 
1976,  a1  ‘ringtail’  (female  or  immature)  reached  a height  of  about  20m,  then, 
at  some  distant  trees,  suddenly  closed  its  wings  and  dived  straight  down, 
like  a Peregrine  Falco  peregrinus , after  an  unidentified  small  bird  and  out  of 
sight.  On  1st  October  1978,  a juvenile  male  circled  at  about  30m,  suddenly 
closed  its  wings,  and  dived  down  towards  the  moor  as  about  100  Skylarks 
Alauda  arvensis  flew  up;  it  beat  across  the  moor,  turned,  twisted  in  flight  after 
the  larks,  dived  headfirst  into  the  heather  Calluna  and  remained  there.  On 
27th  January  1979,  I was  watching  four  harriers  hunting  finches  Carduelis 
over  some  arable  fields  when  a ringtail  rose  to  30m,  half-closed  its  wings 
and  stooped  on  the  finch  flock,  but  missed. 

Hen  Harriers  also  sometimes  use  this  technique  to  harass  other  raptors 
or  to  flush  birds  from  ground  cover.  On  26th  November  1978,  a Peregrine 
and  a ringtail  were  over  a known  harrier  breeding  area;  the  harrier  circled 
higher  and  then  began  repeatedly  stooping  towards  the  ground,  whereupon 
the  falcon  rose  from  below  it  and  flew  away.  On  16th  December  1978,  a 
ringtail  was  circling  about  25  m over  a low-lying  moor;  it  suddenly  closed  its 
wings  and  stooped  at  a juvenile  Peregrine,  uttering  a sharp  chatter;  there 
was  a sharp  exchange  as  each  stooped  and  dived  on  the  other.  On  18th 
January  1978,  a juvenile  male  Hen  Harrier  was  hunting  over  moorland 
when  it  stooped  above  some  heather;  two  Red  Grouse  Lagopus  lagopus  were 
flushed  and  flew  away  (see  also  Brit.  Birds  57:  4;  65:  16).  R.  C.  Dickson 

Seabhag,  Stoneykirk,  Dumfries  & Galloway 

On  13th  January  1979,  at  Hatfield  Moors,  South  Yorkshire,  a female  or 
immature  Hen  Harrier,  hunting  a stubble  field,  flushed  a small  bird,  which 
immediately  rose  rapidly  into  the  air.  The  harrier  pursued  and  caught  it  up, 
by  when  both  were  about  1 7 m above  the  ground;  it  then  attempted  to  catch 
the  bird  in  the  air,  twisting  and  turning  like  a Sparrowhawk  Accipiter  nisus. 
Very  soon  the  bird  suddenly  dropped  rapidly  towards  a small,  solitary' 
hawthorn  Crataegus  monogyna;  the  harrier  immediately  folded  its  wings  and 
stooped  almost  vertically.  The  small  bird  reached  the  bush  a fraction  before 
the  harrier,  which  was  forced  to  veer  up  sharply  within  a metre  of  the  bush. 
The  raptor  then  circled  around  the  bush,  close  in,  for  about  one  minute 
before  resuming  hunting  a nearby  field.  Mark  Lynes 

5 Grange  Close,  Hatfield,  near  Doncaster,  South  Yorkshire  DN7  6QR 

The  Hen  Harrier  is  noted  by  BWPzs  being  ‘probably  the  most  dexterous  of  west  Palearctic 
Circus',  but  stooping  is  not  specifically  mentioned.  The  habit  appears  to  be  regular.  Eds 


Bowing  behaviour  of  Hen  Harriers  According  to  Brown  & Amadon 
(1968),  several  species  of  raptor  indulge  in  ‘specialised  greeting  ceremonies 
which  include  bowing  apparently  in  greeting’.  The  nearest  corresponding 
behaviour  documented  for  Hen  Harriers  Circus  cyaneus  is  Delamain’s  (1932) 
brief  description,  cited  by  Watson  (1977).  Bowing  is,  however,  recorded  for 
the  Nearctic  subspecies,  C.  c.  hudsonius,  for  Bent  (1937)  stated  that  ‘on  the 
ground  the  male  bows  to  the  female  and  swells  with  amorous  ‘ordor  [ = 
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ardour].’  In  1978  and  1979,  I noted  bowing  behaviour  several  times  in 
Galloway.  On  28th  April  1978,  a male  landed  in  a patch  ofheather,  but  was 
displaced  by  the  female;  he  landed  below  with  his  tail  fanned;  the  female 
remained  for  three  minutes  before  displacing  him  again;  he  landed,  with  his 
back  to  her  and  his  tail  fanned,  and  bowed  continuously;  he  flew  up,  landed, 
with  his  back  to  his  mate  and  his  tail  fanned,  and  bowed  again  three  or  four 
times.  On  7th  May,  a female  flew  up  from  a fence  post  to  meet  a male  and 
both  circled;  the  female  landed  at  the  nest,  then  flew  up,  displacing  the  male 
from  his  perch,  and  both  landed  close  together;  the  female  bent  forward 
(‘bowing’);  the  male  flew  up  as  if  to  mount,  but  turned  away  and  landed. 
On  9th  May,  a male  of  a non-breeding  pair  bowed  six  times  to  a soaring 
female,  who  flew  down,  forced  the  male  from  his  perch  and  bent  forward. 
On  29th  May  1978,  a male  bowed  three  or  four  times  to  a female,  and  later 
two  or  three  times,  the  second  occasion  being  followed  by  copulation.  On 
4th  May  1979,  a male  circled  a female  as  if  to  mount  her,  but  landed;  he 
bowed  twice,  with  his  back  to  her  and  his  tail  fanned,  flew  a short  distance, 
and  bowed  twice  again  in  the  same  manner;  he  flew  up,  tail  fanned,  again  as 
if  to  mount,  but  landed  above.  On  15th  May,  a male  delivered  prey  to  his 
incubating  mate;  the  two  circled  each  other,  tails  fanned,  and  landed  close 
together;  the  male  bowed  20  times,  his  back  to  the  female,  and  flew  to  the 
nest  with  his  tail  fanned.  No  systematic  study  was  made  of  this  behaviour, 
but,  on  summarising  the  six  records  (from  four  breeding  areas),  males  were 
seen  bowing  eight  times  and  females  twice  (once  doubtful).  On  six 
occasions  the  male  had  his  back  to  the  female,  probably  showing  his  white 
rump;  only  twice  did  he  face  her.  Delamain  (1932)  stated  that  ‘he 
repeatedly  lowers  his  empty  beak  towards  his  talons. ..  then  standing  erect 
again,  exhibits  his  white  breast.’  The  male  bowed  to  the  female  once  before 
copulation  and  twice  before  attempted  copulation.  R.  C.  Dickson 

Seabhag,  Stoneykirk , Dumfries  & Galloway 
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Mobbing:  Goshawk  attacking  stuffed  Eagle  Owl  An  explanation 
commonly  given  (e.g.  Galloway  1972)  for  the  communal  mobbing 
behaviour  of  birds  is  that  it  is  a kind  of  predator  recognition:  it  serves  to 
draw  the  attention  of  birds  in  the  neighbourhood  to  the  presence  of  the 
predator,  enables  inexperienced  young  birds  to  learn  to  recognise  an 
enemy,  and  may  also  even  succeed  in  driving  the  predator  away.  Another 
hypothesis  (e.g.  Bourne  1977)  is  that  mobbing  with  the  use  of  a special 
flight  pattern  and  classical  hue  and  cry  serves  to  attract  the  attention  of 
other  bird  species  which,  in  their  turn,  may  be  capable  ofdriving  the  enemy 
away  or  at  least  of  reducing  its  eagerness  to  catch  prey.  In  1977-79,  near 
Trondheim,  Norway,  I made  some  field  observations  which  help  to  throw 
some  light  on  the  latter  hypothesis.  Carrion  Crows  Corvus  corone  (in  this 
instance  of  the  ‘hooded’  race  cornix)  readily  mob  Eagle  Owls  Bubo  bubo. 
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120.  Juvenile  Goshawk  Accipiter  gentilis  (probably  female)  eating  dead  Carrion  Crow  Corvus 
corone  comix,  Heimdal,  Trondheim,  Norway,  March  1979.  Crow  had  been  tied  to  branch  the 
night  before.  Goshawk  probably  same  as  one  that  attacked  stuffed  owl  (see  text)  (Jon  Ame 

Saeter) 

When  shooting  crows  for  ecological  studies,  therefore,  I frequently  used  a 
stuffed  Eagle  Owl,  or  a plastic  imitation,  as  a decoy.  Most  shooting  was  in 
winter,  both  on  the  edge  of  a forest  surrounded  by  farmland  (at  Bratsberg) 
and  at  a refuse  tip  (at  Heimdal) . I used  a hide,  made  of  snow  and  branches 
of  Norw  ay  spruce  Picea  abies,  w hich  I entered  before  crow  activity  began  in 
the  morning.  The  owl  was  set  upright,  with  its  wings  pressed  close  against 
its  sides,  1 Vi  m above  ground  on  the  top  of  a bush  about  15m  from  the  hide; 
sometimes  the  skin  of  a dead  crow  was  placed  alongside,  sometimes  a 
stuffed  crow  was  also  placed  about  4m  away.  The  crows  were  shot  with  a 
rifle  with  silencer  while  they  perched  in  the  spruce  trees  nearby.  Soon  after 
they  discovered  the  owl’s  presence,  the  crows  gathered  in  large  numbers  to 
mob  it.  On  at  least  seven  occasions,  one  or  more  Goshawks  Accipiter  gentilis 
appeared,  probably  attracted  by  the  crowding  together  and  loud  ‘cawing’ 
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of  the  crows;  these  instances  are  set  out  below: 

18th  January  1977,  Heimdal  (stuffed  owl  with  crow  skin  at  its  feet  and  stuffed  crow  nearby  on 
snow) . Crows  still  mobbing  the  owl,  and  four  had  been  shot,  when  a Goshawk  flew  off  with  the 
stuffed  crow. 

1st  February  1977,  Bratsberg  (plastic  owl).  After  two  hours,  crows  began  to  mob  the  owl, 
whereupon  an  adult  Goshawk  appeared  and  perched  25  m from  the  owl,  for  about  five  minutes. 
28th  March  1978,  Heimdal  (stuffed  owl  with  crow  skin  at  its  feet  and  stuffed  crow  placed  in  nearby 
bush).  Several  crows  had  already  been  shot,  when  a Goshawk  suddenly  flew  off  with  the  stuffed 
one.  Soon  afterwards  a Goshawk,  probably  the  same,  came  and  took  a shot  crow  which  was 
lying  on  the  ground  nearby;  it  then  sat,  about  10m  from  the  owl,  under  a spruce  tree,  plucked 
the  crow  and  probably  started  to  eat  it  (I  later  found  feathers  on  the  ground). 

3rd  November  1978,  Heimdal  (stuffed  owl).  The  crows  mobbed  the  owl,  and  three  were  shot.  An 
adult  Goshawk  then  attacked  a crow  perched  in  a free-standing  willow  Salix  about  40m  from 
the  owl,  but  was  unsuccessful;  the  crow  had  probably  been  watching  the  owl,  when  the  hawk 
attacked  from  behind.  The  hawk  then  flew  to  a spruce  10m  from  the  owl,  and  I shot  a crow  on 
the  top  of  the  neighbouring  tree;  as  the  crow  fell  obliquely,  the  hawk  flew,  caught  it  in  mid-air, 
and  flew  off  with  it,  all  in  a single  run.  Five  minutes  later,  a juvenile  Goshaw  k appeared;  the 
crows  had  continued  to  mob  the  owl.  During  the  next  hour,  this  second  hawk  swooped  down 
towards  the  owl  17  times,  on  each  occasion  hovering  for  a few  seconds  just  above  it:  twice  it 
took  hold  of  the  owl,  and  on  the  fourth  swoop  tore  off  a large  piece  of  skin  and  feathers  from  the 
neck  region;  on  the  1 1th  swoop  it  attacked  from  behind  and  tore  off  the  head,  which  fell  onto 
the  snow  nearby;  during  the  first  three  swoops  (but  not  afterwards)  it  screamed  rhythmically, 
a sound  similar  to  that  given  by  parents  in  spring  when  disturbed  at  the  nest  (later,  between 
swoops,  while  perched  in  nearby  spruces,  it  uttered  a weak,  high-pitched,  whistling-squeaking 
sound);  on  swoops  12-17,  it  appeared  more  and  more  intent  on  landing  on  the  headless  owl.  It 
finally  disappeared,  probably  owing  to  human  disturbance. 

17th  January  1979,  Heimdal  (stuffed  owl).  Several  crows  had  already  been  shot,  and  a flock  of 
about  50  was  mobbing  the  owl,  when  a juvenile  Goshawk  appeared  (probably  the  same  one  as 
in  November  1978);  it  swooped  down  twice  over  the  owl,  the  first  time  giving  the  rhythmic 
scream. 

21st  January  1979,  Heimdal  (stufled  owl).  The  crows  were  mobbing  the  owl,  and  one  had  been 
shot,  when  a juvenile  Goshawk  (probably  again  the  same)  appeared,  attacked  the  owl  from 
behind  and  almost  succeeded  in  knocking  it  down;  the  rhythmic  scream  was  also  given.  The 
crows  disappeared  when  the  hawk  arrived.  Before  it  flew  off,  the  hawk  made  a second  swoop 
towards  the  owl.  After  a few  minutes  the  crows  returned,  cawing  loudly  as  they  approached  the 
overturned  owl,  and  perched  in  the  trees.  An  adult  Goshawk  then  landed  in  a treetop  close  to 
the  owl;  it  was  probably  interested  mainly  in  the  crows,  but  also  peered  down  towards  the  owl 
at  times;  it  perched  for  some  minutes  before  flying  off,  but  later  returned  once.  The  juvenile 
Goshawk  also  returned  once  more,  swooping  down  again  towards  the  owl. 

4th  February  1979,  Heimdal  (stuffed  owl  with  crow  skin  at  its  feet).  Just  after  the  crows  had  started 
to  mob  the  owl,  a juvenile  Goshawk  appeared  and  attacked  it  several  times,  touching  it  on 
three  occasions;  the  rhythmic  scream  was  heard.  On  the  final  attack  it  swooped  down  from  the 
top  of  a 15m-high  spruce. 

A flock  of  mobbing  crows  seems  to  attract  Goshawks,  which  are  able  to 
surprise  and  attack  them  while  their  attention  is  concentrated  on  something 
else.  This  is  precisely  the  strategy  used  by  shooters:  the  crows  are  so  intent 
on  mobbing  the  owl  that  one  can  approach  them  more  closely.  Conse- 
quently, such  mobbing  behaviour  does  not  seem  to  fit  Bourne’s  (1977) 
hypothesis,  since  it  would  appear  to  increase  the  chances  of  the  crows  being 
killed  by  hawks  (cf.  Myers  1978).  The  owl  was,  however,  a dummy;  had  it 
been  a live  one,  the  hawks  might  have  been  more  interested  in  it,  and  thus 
less  so  in  the  crows.  On  the  last  occasions  witnessed,  a juvenile  Goshawk 
did  mob  and  attack  the  owl,  but  did  not  carry  ofl'any  of  the  dead  crows;  it  is, 
however,  doubtful  whether  a Goshawk  would  attack  a live  Eagle  Owl, 
although  it  might  mob  it. 
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My  observations  also  revealed  that  Magpies  Pica  pica  very  readily  mob  a 
stuffed  Fagle  Owl:  often  they  are  the  first  bird  species  to  discover  it,  and,  by 
their  screaming,  attract  crows  to  the  scene.  I he  mobbing  response  of 
Magpies  seems  to  last  for  a shorter  time  than  that  of  crows.  This  appears  to 
fit  Bourne  s hypothesis:  the  Magpies  let  the  crows  take  over. 

T. Slagsvold 

University  of  Trondheim , The  Museum.  7000  Trondheim . Norway 
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Feeding  behaviour  of  Spotted  Redshank  flocks  Several  observers  have 
recorded  Spotted  Redshanks  Tringa  erythropus  upending  in  the  manner  of 
surface-feeding  ducks  (Brit.  Birds  54:  403-404;  55:  87),  and  O.  J . Merne  saw 
them  feeding  in  an  excited,  compact  flock  with  their  bills  held  horizontally 
just  under  the  water  surface  (Brit.  Birds  62:  495).  During  1960-79,  at  Needs 
Oar  Point,  Hampshire,  the  annual  autumn  peaks  of  Spotted  Redshanks 
have  varied  from  30  to  70.  The  waders  are  driven  in  by  the  rising  tide  to  a 
series  of  small  pools  (the  largest  about  50  X 150m);  most  assemble  on  the 
same  pool,  and  regular  visits  over  the  20-year  period  have  provided  ample 
opportunity  to  study  the  species’  feeding  habits.  Swimming,  upending,  and 
feeding  in  a tightly  packed  flock  are  in  fact  normal,  but  I have  been  able  to 
observe  tightly  packed  feeding  flocks  in  more  detail  than  Mr  Merne  and 
have  recorded  differences  from  his  single  observation.  The  typical  pattern 
in  autumn,  w hen  a number  of  Spotted  Redshanks  are  on  the  same  pool,  is  as 
follows.  From  being  scattered  all  over  the  pool,  a compact  flock  will 
suddenly  assemble  at  one  spot  and  start  to  feed  in  an  almost  frenzied 
fashion;  this  soon  attracts  others  into  the  group  (as  many  as  70  together); 
they  all  gather  so  close  that  many  are  touching  their  neighbours,  and  almost 
always  in  water  deep  enough  to  cover  the  lower  part  of  their  bodies  if  they 
stand  normally,  or  even  deep  enough  to  cause  them  to  swim.  They  then 
move  quite  rapidly  backwards  and  forwards  as  a group,  each  individual 
most  of  the  time  with  its  bill,  head  and  neck  under  water  in  a position  that 
tilts  its  body  until  the  tail  is  pointing  almost  straight  upwards,  so  that  the 
flock  usually  appears  as  a mass  of  tails  pointing  skywards;  when  one  does 
raise  its  head  above  water,  it  can  clearly  be  seen  to  swallow  prey,  the  head 
being  kept  above  for  the  minimum  time  necessary'  for  this.  At  any  one  time, 
probably  80-90%  of  the  redshanks  have  their  heads  immersed.  When 
wading,  the  upended  position  is  held  for  several  seconds,  not  less  than  a 
second  as  I recorded  for  swimming  individuals  (Brit.  Birds  55:  87).  All  the 
time  the  flock  is  feeding,  there  is  a constant  babble  of  noise,  the  note  being 
that  described  as  a quiet  quacking,  or  ‘uck-oock’  (Brit.  Birds  59:  152);  from  a 
flock  of 40-50,  the  noise  can  be  heard  at  200-300m.  1 1 seems  that  most  of  the 
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waders  are  calling  throughout  the  whole  process,  although,  at  any  one  time, 
very  few  will  have  their  heads  above  water,  and  most  of  those,  as  already 
described,  are  in  the  act  of  swallowing  prey.  The  only  conclusion  that  I can 
reach,  unlikely  as  it  may  seem,  is  that  the  waders  continue  to  utter  the  note 
when  their  heads  are  under  water  (I  have  heard  flocks  in  flight  use  the  same 
note,  at  times  apparently  with  a closed  bill).  After  a period  of  up  to  20 
minutes,  the  flock  breaks  up  and  disperses  round  the  pool,  but  it  is  seldom 
long  before  a new  gathering  forms,  either  in  the  same  place  or  in  a different 
part  of  the  pool.  I have  watched  at  close  range  for  continuous  sessions  of  up 
to  five  hours,  and  the  communal  feeding  has  continued  on  and  off 
throughout.  I have  not  often  seen  the  Spotted  Redshanks  hold  their  bills  out 
horizontally  as  described  by  Mr  Merne.  They  seem  to  plunge  them  right 
down  to  the  bed  of  the  pool,  and  I have  the  impression  that  the  prey  (which 
I have  not  been  able  to  identify)  is  disturbed  by  the  movement  of  the  flock.  I 
have  not  seen  any  other  species  of  wader  join  the  flocks,  although  from  time 
to  time  several  others  have  been  present.  J.  H.  Taverner 

13  Stockers  Avenue,  Weeke,  Winchester 


Winter  roosts  and  habits  of  Long-eared  and  Short-eared  Owls  A.  H. 

Davis  and  Robin  Prytherch  (Brit.  Birds  69:  281-286)  warned  that 
distinction  between  Long-eared  Asio  otus  and  Short-eared  Owls  A.flammeus 
by  habitat  is  far  from  clear-cut.  Observations  at  four  Norfolk  owl  roosts 
during  winter  1980/81  confirmed  this,  although  both  species  did  show  some 
differences  in  behaviour  within  the  roosts. 

Roost  1 (three  Short-eared;  one  Long-eared).  On  an  open  heath  ofabout  40 ha,  the  surrounding 
land  arable  with  extensive  mature  deciduous  woodland;  ground  vegetation  predominantly 
bracken  Pteridium  aquilinum  with  a few  scattered  clumps  of  mixed  hawthorn  Crataegus , bramble 
Rubus  and  elder  Sambucus. 

The  Short-eared  Owls  roosted  among  the  scattered  bushes  in  varying  positions  on  the 
ground,  on  dead  elders  or  dead  brambles,  or  on  the  more  open  branches  of  hawthorn,  with 
occasional  individuals  low  down  in  fairly  thick  cover.  The  Long-eared  roosted  about  100m 
away,  deep  within  one.  of  several  hawthorns  grouped  in  a hollow. 

Roost  2 (one  Short-eared;  three  Long-eared).  On  a 20-ha  heath  of  dense  hawthorn  with  a few 
open  bracken  and  rough  grass  clearings,  the  surrounding  land  mostly  arable  with  scattered 
patches  of  woodland  and  a small  area  of  permanent  grass. 

Rather  typically,  the  Long-eareds  roosted  deep  within  a thick  hawthorn  bush  at  the  edge  of  a 
thicket,  overlooking  a rough  grass  clearing.  The  single  Short-eared,  when  first  located,  roosted 
on  the  ground,  often  within  20m  of  the  Long-eared  Owl  bush;  eventually  it  roosted  in  the  same 
bush,  within  lVim  of  the  closest  Long-eared.  Although  sitting  under  the  canopy  about  2m 
from  the  ground,  it  was  not  in  thick  cover  like  its  neighbours;  it  consistently  used  the  same 
perch,  while  the  Long-eareds  frequently  changed  position  from  day  to  day.  Pellets  from  this 
roost  showed  that  both  species  were  concentrating  on  the  same  main  prey. 

Roost  3 (seven  Short-eared).  The  roost  area  was  about  2 ha  of  a 170-ha  low-lying  boggy  heath, 
with  scattered  silver  birches  Betula  pendula  giving  way  to  a denser  area  of  young  conifers  up  to 
6 m high;  arable  land  predominated  on  one  side  of  the  heath,  and  mature  mixed  woodland  on 
the  other. 

Typically,  the  owls  roosted  close  together  in  the  open  boggy  area,  on  raised  tussocks,  broken 
birches  or  tree  stumps.  Especially  in  stormy  weather,  however,  they  frequently  roosted  under, 
or  l-2m  up  in,  the  conifers,  when  they  tended  to  be  more  scattered.  By  the  amount  of  pellets 
and  droppings,  these  tree  roosts  were  regularly  used. 
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Roost  4 (six  Long-eared) . About  100  ha  of  heathland  and  conifer  wood,  with  mostly  fairly  dense 
5-m  high  birches,  and  bracken  and  heather  Calluna  vulgaris  ground  cover;  surrounding  land 
mostly  arable  and  permanent  grass  with  some  mixed  woodland. 

When  first  located,  the  owls  were  in  a group  of  half-a-dozen  5-m  high  conifers  within  the 
birch  scrub,  only  15  m from  a rough  track.  1 his  site  was  more  open  than  the  conifers  at  Roost  3. 
Although  pellets  and  droppings  indicated  regular  use,  the  owls  deserted  in  favour  of  a group  of 
mature  conifers  about  300  m away. 

I he  two  species  showed  a marked  difference  in  their  agility  in  cover.  The 
Long-eareds  hopped  nimbly  from  branch  to  branch  in  thick  hawthorn  with 
apparent  ease.  A Short-eared,  however,  seen  to  land  on  the  outer,  thin, 
branches  of  a hawthorn,  immediately  lost  balance  and  fell  about,  flapping 
its  wings  to  regain  balance  before  it  finally  settled.  This  difference,  between 
a typically  tree-haunting  bird  and  a generally  more  terrestrial  one,  is  not 
unexpected.  Flushed  Long-eared  Owls,  being  shorter-winged  and  longer- 
tailed  than  Short-eareds,  twisted  and  turned  through  thick  bushes  with 
relative  ease,  generally  flying  low  under  the  canopy  and  around  bushes 
(under  certain  conditions,  e.g.  during  a Pheasant  Phasianus  colchicus  shoot, 
when  beaters  were  driving  the  cover,  they  flew  high).  Flushed  Short-eared 
Owls  tended  to  be  less  tied  to  cover,  soon  moving  off  and  frequently  flying 
high. 

Tolerance  to  human  beings  differed:  Short-eared  Owls  readily  took  flight 
at  50m,  while  Long-eareds  allowed  an  approach  to  within  10m  of  their 
roosting  bush  before  leaving.  The  latter,  once  disturbed,  however,  became 
much  more  flighty,  moving  off  if  one  came  within  30m.  A Long-eared  roost 
could  be  easily  watched  from  30m  or  less  without  disturbing  the  owls. 
Short-eared  Owls,  despite  taking  flight  more  readily,  may  tolerate 
disturbance  at  winter  roosts  to  a greater  degree  than  Long-eareds.  After  a 
hectic  week  of  mechanical  brush  clearance,  pigeon  shooting  and  chain-saw 
activity  close  to  Roost  2,  only  the  Short-eared  remained  on  its  branch,  the 
Long-eareds  having  deserted.  Similarly,  the  Long-eared  Owls  at  Roost  4 
deserted  their  original  roost  after  disturbance  by  a shooting  party,  and 
there  are  other  records  of  this  species  deserting  roosts  if  continually  flushed. 
In  contrast,  the  Short-eared  Owls  continued  to  occupy  Roost  1 despite 
continual  disturbance  by  birdwatchers,  walkers  and  others.  Short-eared 
Owls  appeared  less  concerned  at  being  forced  to  fly  in  the  daytime  than 
Long-eared  Owls,  which  subsequently  sought  a more  secure  roost. 

As  Davis  & Prytherch  mentioned,  the  nocturnal  habits  of  Long-eared 
and  the  diurnal  habits  of  Short-eared  may  have  been  overstated.  Day-flying 
Short-eared  Owls,  especially  breeding  ones  or  migrants,  are  particularly 
noticeable  in  spring  (and,  naturally,  all  owls  may  be  forced  to  hunt  in 
daytime  following  a series  of  wet,  windy  nights).  The  Short-eared  Owl  may, 
however,  be  much  more  crepuscular,  if  not  nocturnal,  in  winter.  For 
example,  at  the  three  Norfolk  roosts  which  held  Short-eared  Owls  during 
the  daytime,  no  hunting  owls  were  seen  until  just  before  dusk.  Pellets 
showed  varying  numbers  of  wood  mouse  Apodemus  sylvaticus  and  common 
rat  Rattus  norvegicus  remains  (very  high  at  Roost  2):  these  are  mainly 
nocturnal  rodents.  Short-eared  Owls  have  also  been  seen  by  car  headlights, 
hunting  in  total  darkness.  John  B.  Kemp 

I College  Farm,  Great  Massingham , King’s  Lynn,  Norfolk 
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White-headed  Duck  misidentified  as  Ruddy  Duck  I believe  that  the 
bird  depicted  in  plate  3 (Brit.  Birds  75:  9)  is  a female  White-headed  Duck 
Oxyura  leucocephala  and  not  a female  Ruddy  Duck  0.  jamaicensis.  We  breed 
these  two  species  here  at  Arundel,  so  1 am  very  familiar  with  them.  In  the 
photograph,  the  most  noticeable  characteristics  are  the  swollen  area  of  the 
bill  above  the  nostrils,  and  the  very  white  cheeks.  Jonathan  G.  Smith 
Senior  Warden,  The  Wild/owl  Trust,  Mill  Road,  Arundel,  Sussex  BN189PB 

We  apologise  lor  this  error,  which  was  also  pointed  out  to  us  by. John  Fitzpatrick.  Eds 


Semipalmated  Plover  in  western  Palearctic  When  discussing  the  status 
of  the  Semipalmated  Plover  Charadnus  semipalmatus , P.  A.  Dukes  (Brit.  Birds 
73:  463)  did  not  refer  to  an  interesting  record:  one  ringed  in  autumn  1972  on 
the  Magdalen  Islands,  in  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence,  Canada,  and  recaptured 
during  the  same  season  in  the  Azores  (Burton  & McNeil,  Rev.  Geogr. 
Montreal  29:  305-334;  McNeil  & Burton,  Wilson  Bull.  39:  167-171). 

Cadieux  (1970,  MSc  thesis,  University  of  Montreal)  showed  that  the 
highest  theoretical  flight-range  capability  of  the  species  is  1,900  miles 
(about  3,000km).  This  fact,  combined  with  field  observations  and  ringing 
data,  allowed  Burton  & McNeil  (1975)  to  believe  that,  in  autumn,  an 
important  proportion  of  Semipalmated  Plovers — at  least  of  adults — may 
reach  the  Lesser  Antilles  from  the  southeastern  Canadian  coasts  by  an 
oflshore,  over-Atlantic  route.  Writing  about  the  Azores  record,  they 
emphasise:  ‘This  is  a flight  ofabout  3,200km  which,  in  fact,  does  not  require 
more  energy  from  such  a shorebird  than  to  reach  the  Lesser  Antilles’  (my 
translation).  Pierre  Yesou 

4 rue  Henri  Servain,  22000  Saint- Brieuc,  France 


Kestrel  kites  f ollowing  the  advertisement  for  ‘Kestrel  kites’  in  ‘News  and 
comment’  in  October  1979  (Brit.  Birds  72:  491)  we  wrote  to  Brit.  Birds  in 
December  1979,  in  a fairly  light-hearted  manner  (which  scientists  oc- 
casionally do),  to  make  several  serious  points.  First,  during  observations  of 
breeding  birds  on  the  Lindisfarne  National  Nature  Reserve  and  elsewhere 
on  the  Northumberland  coasts,  we  had  noticed  considerable  disturbance  to 
breeding  birds  caused  by  the  flying  of  kites.  Secondly,  people  buying  RSPB 
kites  presumably  tend  to  be  interested  in  birds,  and  some  may  combine 
leisure  activities  in  similar  areas.  Thirdly,  coastal  nesting  birds,  such  as 
Ringed  Plovers  Charadrius  hiaticula,  have  to  withstand  considerable  unin- 
tentional disturbance  from  holiday-makers  and  their  dogs,  as  well  as  bird- 
watchers, and  Carrion  Crows  Corvus  corone  patrol  the  area  looking  for  birds 
flushed  from  their  nests.  Lastly,  we  posed  the  question:  Should  the  RSPB 
not  give  some  warning  to  purchasers  of  their  kites? 
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We  received  an  enthusiastic  response  to  our  letter  from  the  editor  of 
British  Birds,  but,  despite  several  enquiries,  nothing  further  appeared  until 
nearly  two  years  later  (Brit.  Birds  74:  402).  We  can  only  assume  that  the 
RSPB  wished  neither  to  include  a warning  nor  to  risk  their  sales  figures. 
I he  item  which  did  eventually  appear  included,  not  our  comments  and 
queries,  but  a passing  reference  to  them,  and  suggested  that  any  effects 
could  be  due  to  the  small  boys  flying  the  kites,  rather  than  to  the  kites 
themselves.  This,  of  course,  ignores  the  fact  that  kites  may  be  more 
conspicuous  and  visible  over  a much  greater  area  than  their  operators, 
especially  on  uneven  ground,  such  as  the  sand-dunes  which  we  originally 
mentioned. 

W e are  grateful  to  the  two  people  who  wrote  with  their  comments  (Brit. 
Birds  75:  46),  and  note  that  both  mentioned  effects  of  kites  in  some 
circumstances.  We  certainly  did  not  claim  that  kites  always  affected 
birds — and  indeed  mentioned  mainly  a possible  effect  on  breeding  birds  in 
a particularly  sensitive  habitat.  Our  observations  were  based  on  four 
summers  of  fieldwork  on  Lindisfarne  and  additional  visits  to  other  parts  of 
the  Northumberland  coast.  Peter  Conder’s  negative  evidence  from 
Alderney  in  autumn  seems  to  us  irrelevant  to  the  points  at  issue. 

M.  W.  Pienkowski  and  P.  R.  Evans 
Department  oj  Zoology,  University  oj  Durham,  South  Road,  Durham  DH13LE 


Rarities  Committee  news  and 
announcements 

P.J.  Grant  and  the  Rarities  Committee 

The  1982  annual  meeting  was  held  at  Knaresborough,  North  Yorkshire, 
on  27th  March.  Keith  Yinicombe,  who  was  successful  in  an  election 
(Brit.  Birds  75:  292),  started  his  membership  on  1st  April  1982.  He  takes  the 
place  vacated,  as  the  longest-serving  member  (after  six  years),  by  Brian 
Little,  whose  expertise,  and  sound  advice  and  opinions,  will  be  greatly- 
missed. 

Election  of  new  member 

Nominations  are  invited  for  a member  to  fill  the  next  vacancy,  which  will 
arise  on  or  before  31st  March  1983:  they  should  be  sent  to  me  by  31st 
December  1982.  The  Committee’s  nomination  is  Peter  G.  Lansdown, 
whose  careful  record-documentation  and  constructive  criticism  of  some  of 
the  Committee’s  work  has  already  been  most  valuable;  after  a lapse  of  two 
years,  the  return  of  Welsh  representation  on  the  Committee  would  be  an 
added  asset  of  his  membership. 
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Removal  of  species  from  Rarities  Committee  list 

It  was  agreed  that  a species  would  automatically  be  considered  for  possible 
removal  from  the  list  of  those  assessed  by  the  Committee  if  more  than  150 
individuals  had  occurred  during  the  past  ten  years  and  it  had  occurred  at 
least  ten  times  in  at  least  eight  of  those  years.  Other  species  of  slightly  less 
frequent  or  consistent  occurrence,  especially  those  which  are  easy  to 
identify,  may  also  be  considered  for  removal.  After  discussion  and  a vote  on 
each  of  the  eligible  species,  it  was  agreed  that  the  following  ten  would  no 
longer  be  considered  by  the  Committee  after  31st  December  1982  (in  brackets 
are  the  1971-80  total,  and  the  number  of  years  with  ten  or  more  records): 

Cory’s  Shearwater  Calonectris  diomedea  (17,737,  9) 

Purple  Heron  Ardea purpurea  ( 1 79,  10) 

White  Stork  Ciconia  ciconia  ( 166,  6) 

Buff-breasted  Sandpiper  Tnngites  subruficollis  (270,  9) 

Richard’s  Pipit  Anthus  novaeseelandiae  (390,  10) 

Tawny  Pipit  A.  campestris  (275,  10) 

Savi’s  Warbler  Locus tella  luscinioides  (238,  10) 

Aquatic  Warbler  Acrocephalus paludicola  (388,  10) 

Serin  Sennus  serinus  ( 199,  9) 

Scarlet  Rosehnch  Carpodacus  erythrinus  (403,  10) 

Records  of  these  species  should  still  be  sent  to  the  appropriate  county 
recorders.  The  Committee  noted  that  arrangements  are  being  made  for 
records  of  these  species  to  be  collated  and  analysed  regularly  in  British  Birds. 
Papers  covering  the  identification  problems  of  each  of  the  ten  excised 
species  will  appear  in  this  journal  in  due  course.  The  Committee  will, 
however,  be  pleased  to  continue  to  consider  any  particularly  difficult  or 
contentious  record  at  the  request  of  the  county  or  regional  recorder. 

P.J.  Grant,  14  Heathfield  Road , Ashjord,  Kent  TN248QD 


121.  Rarities  Committee  meeting,  March  1982;  left  to  right:  M.  J.  Rogers  (secretary), 
B.  Little,  P.  J.  Grant  (chairman), J.  R.  Mather,  D.  J.  Holman,  T.  P.  Inskipp,  K.  E.  Vinicombe, 
D.  J.  Britton,  Dr  j.  T.  R.  Sharrock  and  R.  F.  Porter  ( Tennant  Brown  Photography) 


Announcement 


OUP  books  We  are  pleased  to  announce  that  we  have  made  arrangements 
with  Oxford  University  Press  for  several  more  books  to  be  available  (post 
free  in  UK  & E ire,  add  50p  overseas)  to  BB  subscribers  through  British 
BirdShop  (see  page  vii): 

A Complete  Checklist  oj  the  Birds  oj  the  World  By  Richard  Howard  & Alick 
Moore  (£  1 7.50) 

The  Sulidae  By  Bryan  Nelson  (£40.00) 

Estrildid  Finches  oj  the  World  By  Derek  Goodw  in  (£25.00) 

The  Cotingas  By  D.  W.  Snow  (£30.00) 

Fieldguide  to  the  Birds  oj  the  Eastern  Himalayas  By  Salim  Ali  (£8.75) 

These  books  will  be  available  for  only  a limited  period,  so  please  order  at 
once. 
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Bob  Spencer  and  Mike  Everett 

Opinions  expressed  in  this  feature  are  not  necessarily  those  of ‘British  Birds’ 


Enough  to  turn  a worm  A print-out  from 
PATS  E ARCH — an  information  service 

operated  by  Pergamon  International 
Information  Corporation  of  McLean,  Ya., 
USA — gives  the  following  details  of  a recently 
patented  invention:  ‘An  apparatus  for 

improving  flight  safety  in  the  vicinity  of  an 
airport  by  reducing  the  incidence  of  birds  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  landing  strip.  W orm  traps 
are  disposed  adjacent  opposed  marginal 
edges  of  the  landing  strip  and  extended 
longitudinally  therealong  and  have  an  outer 
upper  wall  surface  sloping  downwardly  and 
outwardly  from  the  landing  strip  to  the 
adjacent  grassed  area.  The  worm  trap  is 
located  in  a trench  along  the  landing  strip 
and  a narrow  strip  between  the  worm  trap 
and  wall  of  the  trench  provides  entry  for  the 
worms  into  the  trench.  The  worm  traps  have 
an  inner  chamber  for  collecting  the  worms  as 
they  crawl  thereinto  through  an  opening  ad- 
jacent to  the  bottom  of  the  worm  trap.  Means 
are  provided  within  the  chamber  to  electro- 
cute the  worms. ’Easy  when  you  know  how! 
( Contributed  by  John  Pemberton) 

Rook  shoot  Several  correspondents  have 
sent  us  press-cuttings  announcing  a Rook 
shoot.  The  following,  from  The  Birmingham 


Post  of  1st  March,  is  typical.  *A  massive  shoot 
of  rooks  and  crows  will  take  place  in  Shrop- 
shire during  a fortnight  in  May.  Organised 
by  the  National  Farmers’  Union,  the  shoot  is 
designed  to  counter  the  birds'  attacks  on 
grow  ing  corn  in  spring  and  ripening  corn  at 
harvest  time.  Farmers  say  these  attacks  hav  e 
reached  alarming  proportions.’  Since  the 
recent  BTO  Rook  survey  revealed  that  the 
Rook  population  has  declined,  in  places  by  as 
much  as  40%,  have  the  Rooks  become  more 
dependent  on  corn,  or  is  it  possible  that  the 
NFL"  has  been  jumping  to  conclusions? 

Award  to  the  COM  of  Welsh  orni- 
thology The  University  of  Wales  has 
awarded  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Science  to  Colonel  H.  Morrey  Salmon  CBE, 
in  recognition  ‘of  his  distinction  as  an 
ornithologist  and  nature  conservationist. ' 

The  National  Museum  of  W ales  in  con- 
junction with  the  Cardiff  Naturalists’ 
Society,  and  as  part  of  the  Museum's  75th 
anniversary  celebrations,  is  organising  an 
exhibition  to  illustrate  75  years  of  orni- 
thology in  Wales,  as  a tribute  to  Colonel 
Salmon’s  work  over  this  period.  The  exhi- 
bition will  be  open  to  the  public  from  19th 
March  to  12th  July  1982  at  the  Museum's 
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Main  Building  in  Cathays  Park,  Cardiff,  and 
will  then  be  shown  at  Oriel  Eryri,  the 
M useum’s  new  environmenal  gallery  at 
Llanberis,  Gwynedd.  ( Contributed  by  Douglas 
Bassett) 

Hunting  accidents  in  France  Le  Chasseur 
Franqais  reports  in  its  first  issue  for  1982  that 
there  were  125  hunting  accidents  in  1980,  the 
latest  year  for  which  figures  are  available.  Of 
these,  29  were  fatal.  We  do  not  know  what  the 
comparable  British  figures  are,  but  surely 
they  cannot  be  as  bad  as  that.  And  yet  1980 
was  for  France  a relatively  good  year.  For 
example,  there  were  89  shooting  fatalities  in 
1967,  70  in  197 1 and  69  in  1974.  The  figures 
suggest  that  winter  birdwatching  in  France 
can  be  a hazardous  occupation,  so  all  credit 
to  our  French  ornithological  friends  for  being 
the  first  to  start  a winter  atlas. 

Hunting  in  Italy  A table  we  have  received 
from  an  Italian  colleague  shows  that  there 
are  1,701,853  licensed  hunters  in  Italy.  In 
this  context,  the  term  ‘hunting’  embraces 
mammals  as  well  as  birds,  and  bird-catching 
as  well  as  shooting.  Nevertheless,  the  figures 
do  give  some  indication  of  the  enormous 
pressure  that  there  is  on  wildlife  in  that 
country.  How  many  travel  firms  run  bird- 
watching tours  to  Italy?  Precious  few.  If  you 
are  thinking  of  a birding  holiday  in  Italy,  you 
might  wish  to  avoid  the  regions  of  Toscana 
(254,702  licensed  hunters)  and  Lombardia 
( 182,604).  In  contrast,  Valle  d’Aosta  (2,1 16) 
and  Molise  (9,698)  regions  might  be  rather 
more  attractive.  In  the  light  of  the  foregoing 
(which  covers  only  one  sector)  it  is  encourag- 
ing to  see  that  the  ICBP  conservation 
programme  for  1982  includes  item  number 
4.301:  ‘Provide  financial  support  through 
funds  raised  by  a special  European  Com- 
mittee for  educational  and  other  projects  in 
Mediterranean  countries  aimed  at  reducing 
killing  of  migratory  birds.’ 

Mass  deaths  of  birds  In  Britain,  the  light- 
house on  the  island  of  Bardsey  has  perhaps 
the  worst  reputation  as  a killer  of  migrating 
birds,  and  one  knows  that  on  a bad  night 
(mercifully  fairly  rare)  perhaps  as  many  as 
500  migrants  may  die.  The  Canadian  Long 
Point  Bird  Observatory  newsletter  for  winter 
1981  reports  a big  kill  at  the  Long  Point  light, 
when,  in  three  nights  in  early  September,  903 
birds  were  collected.  Even  more  alarmingly, 
it  was  ‘Three  days  before  the  enormous  kill  of 
birds  at  the  Lennox  Generating  Station  on 
eastern  Lake  Ontario,  where  over  10,000 
birds  were  killed  in  three  nights.’ 

Next,  there  is  a disturbing  note  in  the 


autumn  1981  issue  of  the  Journal  oj  Field 
Ornithology  (formerly  known  as  Bud  Banding). 
Let  us  quote  verbatim:  ‘On  14  December 
1979,  an  immature  Laughing  Gull  was 
turned  in  by  an  unknown  individual  ata  bird 
salvage  station  set  up  by  the  Hawaii  Division 
of  Forestry  and  Wildlife  at  Lihue,  Kauai. 
The  salvage  station,  one  of  9 set  up  round  the 
Island,  serves  as  a collection  point  for 
hundreds  of  Newell’s  Shearwaters  (Pu/Jinus 
pujfinus  newelli)  that  injure  themselves  by 
flying  into  utility  wires  on  Kauai’s  brightly  lit 
highways  and  urban  areas.  Citizens  co-oper- 
ate annually  by  picking  up  fallen  binds  and 
turning  them  in  at  salvage  stations.’ 

Kills  of  900  in  three  nights;  kills  of  10,000 
in  three  nights;  9 ‘bird  salvage  stations’  on  a 
single  island:  what  is  happening?  Do  these 
sorts  of  thing  happen,  and  on  this  scale,  in 
Britain  and  Europe?  Undetected?  Or  do  our 
birdwatchers  and  conservationists  not  care? 
Or  do  we,  by  and  large,  manage  to  avoid 
them,  whether  by  design  or  fortuitously? 
Perhaps  the  subject  needs  a wider  airing. 

California  Condor  W ith  only  30  of  these 
magnificent  birds  known  to  exist,  they  are  the 
object  of  one  of  the  world’s  most  intensiv  e 
conservation  programmes.  Imagine  the  con- 
cern, therefore,  when  a pair  pushed  its 
single  egg  out  of  the  nest,  in  what  has  been 
referred  to  as  ‘a  family  squabble’.  Imagine, 
too,  the  relief  when — after  a decent  interval 
— the  pair  relaid. 

A rose  by  any  other  name  Professor  Tony 
Pettet  writes:  ‘You  may  remember  my 
writing  to  you  about  a Little  Egret  I saw  near 
Khartoum  with  a wing-tag.  I eventually  dis- 
covered it  had  been  tagged  and  ringed  in  the 
Huleh  Reserve  in  Israel.  Because  I had  ad- 
vertised in  the  local  Ministry  of  Information 
journal,  Sudanow,  I wrote  a short  note  about 
the  bird,  only  to  be  told  that  I could  not  say 
the  bird  had  come  from  Israel — partly 
because  having  any  connection  with  Israel  is 
a serious  disadvantage  in  the  Sudan,  and 
because  it  was  “a  political  statement”. 
“O.K.  Palestine,  if  you  prefer.”  “No,  no. 
That  won’t  do  either;  that’s  a political 
statement  as  well.”  And  there  it  stuck, 
everyone  getting  hot  and  irritable,  until 
someone  remembered  that  the  Huleh 
Reserve  was  in  Upper  Galilee — which  is 
what  was  printed  in  the  note.  No  political 
statement,  but  everyone  knows  where  the 
bird  came  from.  I am  glad  to  say  the  bird 
survived  its  journeys  in  the  Sudan  and  has 
been  seen  several  times  since  in  Israel.’ 


Recent  reports 

R.  A.  Hume  and  K.  Allsopp 

These  are  largely  unchecked  reports, 
not  authenticated  records 

All  dates  in  this  report  refer  to  April  unless 
otherwise  stated.  The  month  was  dominated 
by  anticyclonic  weather  conditions  and  was 
mostly  dry  and  settled.  During  the  first  five 
days,  an  anticyclone  to  the  south  and  east 
brought  in  some  warm,  southerly  air.  The 
pattern  changed  when  high  pressure  became 
established  to  the  west  of  the  country,  and 
cooler  air  arrived  from  the  north  by  the  8th. 
These  cool  but  sunny  conditions  lasted  until 
the  last  week  of  the  month,  when  cool,  rainy 
westerlies  arrived  as  pressure  declined. 
Migrant  arrivals  were  generally  unspectacu- 
lar and,  indeed,  British  east  coast  observa- 
tories especially  were  treated  to  a month  of 
exceptional  quietness  birdwise.  Fair  Isle 
(Shetland)  reported  almost  no  migrants, 
with  only  one  day  worthy  of  report,  and  that 
for  only  six  common  species! 

Waterside  and  wading  birds 

White  Storks  Ciconia  ciconia  produced  a 
minor  influx,  with  individuals  at  Arne 
(Dorset),  at  Dwyran  (Anglesey)  on  6th.  at 
Queensferry  (Clwyd)  and  then,  on  7th,  at 
Meols  (Merseyside),  at  St  Davids  (Dyled)  on 
28th  and  at  Dartford  (Kent)  on  1st  May.  A 
Crane  Grus  grus  reached  The  Loons 
(Orkney)  on  20th.  On  1st  May,  a Purple 
Heron  Ardea  purpurea  visited  Brundall 
(Norfolk)  and  Little  Egrets  Egretta  garzetta 
were  found  at  Fleet  Pond  (Hampshire)  on 
23rd,  at  Ynys-hir  (Dyfed)  and  at  Newport 
(Dyfed)  on  28th.  Spotted  Crakes  Porzana 
porzana  were  located  at  Stodmarsh  (Kent)  on 
28th  March,  on  Guernsey  (Channel  Islands) 
on  1st  and  at  Clev  (Norfolk)  on  23rd. 
Nearctic  waders  were  around  in  the  form  ol  a 
long-staying  Lesser  Yellowlegs  Tnnga 
Jlavipes  at  Aveton  Gifford  (Devon)  for  most  of 
the  month,  White-rumped  Sandpipers 
Calidris  Juscicollis  at  Stodmarsh  and  at  Bude 
(Cornwall)  on  7th  and  8th  and  a Long- 
billed Dowitcher  Limnodromus  scolopaceus 
probing  Pennington  Marshes  (Hampshire) 
on  16th.  Three  early  Dotterels  Charadnus 
rnorinellus  turned  up  at  Salthouse  (Norfolk)  on 
16th,  in  advance  of  an  expected  East  Anglian 
passage  in  May.  Kentish  Plovers  C.  alex- 
andnnus  made  a poor  showing.  Rough 


weather  at  Berwick-on-Tweed  (Northum- 
berland) on  7th  and  8th  brought  high  totals 
of  660  Turnstones  Arenana  interpres  and  1 12 

Purple  Sandpipers  C.  mantima. 

Gulls,  terns  and  skuas 

The  southwest  (and  Ireland)  continued  to  be 
the  place  for  rare  gulls,  including  several  of 
the  Ring-billed  Gulls  Larus  delauarensis 
previously  reported  still  hanging  on.  In 
addition  to  two  at  Plymouth  (Devon)  and 
one  at  Radipole  (Dorset),  two  were  seen  at 
Chew  Valley  Lake  (Avon)  by  the  ace  gull- 
watchers  who  study  its  huge  roost — one  on 
14th  March  and  another  on  20th  and  25th 
M arch.  A Franklin’s  Gull  L.  pipixcan  was  at 
Plymouth  (Devon)  from  14th  onwards  and  it 
or  another  was  at  Radipole  from  29th.  A 
Bonaparte’s  Gull  L.  Philadelphia  added  to 
the  glut  of  American  gulls  when  it  came  to 
Penzance  (Cornwall)  on  3rd.  Even  rarer,  the 
third  British  and  Irish  record  of  a bird 
showing  the  characteristics  of  the  northeast 
Canadian  race  kumheni  of  the  Iceland  Gull 
L.  glaucoides  was  detected  at  Chew  Valley 
Lake  on  16th.  Other  Iceland  Gulls  lingered 
in  Kent  and  the  northeast,  plus  one  at 
Pagham  Harbour  (West  Sussex)  on  4th  and 
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one  or  two  on  five  dates  on  Fair  Isle.  Little 
Culls  L.  minula  included  38  at  Meols  on  7th. 
Calm,  anticyclonic  weather  induced  some 
overland  movement  of  Kitti wakes  Rissa 
tridactyla,  a typical  spring  feature,  with  35  at 
Farmoor  Reservoir  (Oxfordshire)  on  14th 
and,  at  Chew,  18  on  13th  and  1 1 until  15th. 
Mediterranean  Culls  L.  melanocephalus 
turned  up  at  Chew  on  three  March  dates  and 
there  was  one  at  Prawle  Point  (Devon)  on 
1 7th  and  three  at  Radipole  during  the  month. 
Arctic  Terns  Sterna  paradisaea  sometimes 
pass  through  inland  in  large  numbers  during 
a concentrated  passage  in  spring  and  this  was 
illustrated  by  142  at  Staines  Reservoirs 
(Surrey)  on  29th.  In  Orkney,  first  dates  lor 
returning  migrants  included  31st  March  lor 
Sandwich  Tern  S.  sandvicensis,  13th  lor 
Great  Skua  Stercorarius  skua  and  2 1 st  lor 
Arctic  Skua  S.  parasiticus.  A noteworthy 
record  is  that  of  21  Pomarine  Skuas  S. 
pomarinus  thoroughly  studied  on  the  Inner 
Solway  between  Gretna  and  Eastriggs 
(Cumbria)  in  fierce  westerly  gales  on  3rd 
May.  The  second  dead  Briinnich’s  Guil- 
lemot Uria  lomvia  of  the  winter  on  Orkney 
was  found  at  Stromness  on  3rd. 

Wildfowl 

Further  Ring-necked  Ducks  Aythya  collaris 
included  one  at  Swinbrook  Pool  (Oxford) 


from  late  January  through  to  March  and  one, 
the  third  county  record,  at  Sunbiggin  Tarn 
(Cumbria)  from  4th  to  10th.  An  American 
Wigeon  Anas  americana  was  at  Elmley  ( Kent) 
around  Kith  and  Garganeys  ,4.  querquedula 
were  in  moderate  numbers  in  Kent,  south- 
west England  and  at  Chew,  where  there  were 
seven  by  25th,  a good  total  there.  Golden- 
eyes Bucephala  clangula  reached  a new'  record 
at  the  last  locality,  w ith  123  on  10th.  Finally, 
reports  of  both  White-headed  Duck  Oxyura 
teucocephala — at  Swithland  (Leicestershire)  in 
late  March — and  hybrid  White-headed  X 
Ruddy  Ducks  O.  jamaicensis  still  come  in, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  sort  out  how  many  ofwhat 
may  be  inv'olvcd! 

Birds  of  prey 

White-tailed  Eagle  Haliaeetus  albicilla 
reports  included  something  of  a flurry  on  the 
east  coast  this  winter,  and  one  on  Orkney 
from  16th  to  19th  could  have  originated  from 
wild  European  stock  or  introduced  Scottish 
birds — the  latter,  incidentally,  have  large 
Darvic  rings.  A splendid  Gyrfalcon  Falco 
rusticolus  livened  up  the  exceptionally  poor 
month  on  Fair  Isle  on  12th,  and  an  early 
Hobby  F.  subbuteo  was  in  Leicestershire  from 
21st  to  30th  March.  Rough-legged  Buz- 
zards Buteo  lagopus  included  one  at  Prawle 
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Point  on  13th  March,  odd  ones  in  Kent  in 
that  month  and  one  at  Spurn  Point  (Hum- 
berside) on  23rd.  A Red  Kite  Milvus  milvus 
passed  over  Dungeness  (Kent)  on  29th 
March,  and  Ospreys  Pandion  hahaetus 
included  westerly  ones  at  Gwenffrwd 
(Powys)  on  31st  March,  Bude  on  3th  and 
Llangorse  Lake  (Powys)  on  24th. 

Near-passerines 

Alpine  Swifts  Apus  melba  sailed  over  luck\ 
observers  on  the  Lizard  (Cornwall)  early  in 
the  month  and  at  Dungeness  on  1 1th,  as  well 
as  one  or  two  coastal  sites  in  Sussex. 
Hoopoes  Vpupa  epops  included  birds  at 
Dungeness  on  28th  March,  then  April  ones  at 
Red  Rocks  (Merseyside),  Gibraltar  Point 
(Lincolnshire),  on  Guernsey,  at  l hurlestone 
(Devon)  and  in  the  Biggleswade  area  (Bed- 
fordshire). A Wryneck  Jynx  torquilla 
appeared  at  Minsmere  (Suffolk)  on  22nd. 


Great  Spotted  Cuckoos  Clamator  glandarius 
were  found  at  two  localities  in  Cornwall: 
Wadebridge  on  8th  and  Porthgwarra  on  8th 
and  9th.  Collared  Doves  Streptopelia  decaoclo 
rarely  achieve  a mention  in  these  reports,  but 
66  at  Spurn  Point  on  17th  was  unprece- 
dented. 

Passerines 

Two  Waxwings  Bombycilla  garrulus  re- 
mained, and  displayed,  at  an  Kssex  site  all 
month.  Firecrests  Regulus  ignicapillus  were 
frequent  in  March  on  the  Kentish  coast  and 
there  were  1 1 or  more  on  the  Suffolk  coast  on 
4th,  plus  singles  at  Spurn  on  22nd  and  at 
Gibraltar  Point  on  3rd  and  17th.  1 he  latter 


locality  also  recorded  a Wood  Warbler 
Phylloscopus  sibilatrix  on  22nd  and  29th.  North 
Wirral  (Merseyside)  had  33  Wheatears 
Oenanthe  oenanthe  and  30  Ring  Ouzels  Turdus 
torquatus  around  19th.  Pied  Wagtails 
Motacilla  alba  included  230  of  the  nominate 
race  on  Shotwick  Fields  (Clwyd)  on  17th. 
Serins  Sennus  serinus  included  one  at  Prawle 
Point  on  1 1th.  one  at  Holkham  (Norfolk)  on 
28th  and  one  singing  at  Cley  on  1st  May.  A 
superb  summer  male  Lapland  Bunting 
C'alcarius  lapponicus  visited  Willen  Lake 
(Buckinghamshire)  on  21st  and  22nd.  A con- 
troversial bunting  which  was  watched  at 
Sizewell  (Suffolk)  from  2 1st  to  23rd  looked  in 
some  respects  like  a Rock  Bunting  Embenza 
cia  and  in  others  more  like  a Pine  Bunting  E. 
leucocephalos , and  some  observers  invoked 
hybrid  origin  to  explain  its  baffling  features. 
There  was,  however,  no  doubt  about  a re- 
markable 'first'  at  Portland  Bill  (Dorset),  a 


Savannah  Sparrow  Ammodramus  sanduich- 
ensis  from  1 1th  to  16th  (plate  122).  Can  1982 
continue  where  1981  left  oil  ? 

Request 

The  Rarities  Committee  (Hon.  Sec..  Mike 
Rogers,  address  inside  front  cover)  would  be 
grateful  for  any  information  concerning  two 
Sooty  Terns  S.Juscata  reported  f rom  Jersey 
on  16th  August  1971  (Brit.  Birds  63:  337). 

Latest  news 

Marmora’s  Warbler  Sylvia  sarda,  Midhope 
Moor  (South  Yorkshire);  White-crowned 
Black  Wheatear  Oenanthe  leucopyga,  Benacre 
(Suffolk). 


122.  Savannah  Sparrow  Ammodramus  sandivichensis,  Dorset.  April  1982  (.4.  L.  Moon) 


Reviews 


Bird  Detective.  By  Peter  Robinson.  Elm  Tree  Books,  London,  1982.  159 
pages;  12  photographs.  £7.95. 

Peter  Robinson  is  the  Senior  Investigations  Officer  of  the  RSPB  and  this  book  tells  the 
birdwatcher  at  large  something  of  his  work.  The  Investigations  Department  forms  only  a small 
part  of  the  RSPB  (only  four  of  over  300  permanent  members  of  staff),  but  is  often  in  the  news. 
The  bird  protection  laws  are  complex  and  impinge  on  many  different  interests — 
egg-collecting,  keeping  birds  in  captivity  (whether  song-birds  in  cages  or  falcons  for  flying), 
taxidermy,  selling  captive  birds  and,  of  course,  the  activities  of  what  may  be  hoped  to  be  a 
minority  of  gamekeepers  unable  to  operate  within  the  law.  The  practical  problems  of  detection 
and  enforcement  are  all  here,  including  both  the  successful  and  the  unsuccessful  prosecutions 
resulting  from  long  and  detailed  investigations.  Although  written  as,  and  succeeding  in  being, 
a series  of  interesting  and  readable  stories,  one  cannot  help  but  realise  the  truth  of  the 
underlying  message:  crime  involving  wild  birds  is  a serious  problem  that  can  be  combated  only 
by  people  with  expert  knowledge.  It  is  just  not  possible  for  the  ordinary  policemen  throughout 
the  country  to  acquire  this  knowledge  and  so,  for  the  moment,  the  RSPB  Investigations 
Department  has  had  to  take  on  this  role  countrywide.  What  is  really  needed,  but  which  the 
nation  apparently  cannot  afford,  is  a proper  system  of  enforcement  to  go  with  the  laws  (such  as 
the  Wildlife  and  Countryside  Act)  passed  by  Parliament.  For  the  moment,  that  finance  comes 
from  the  RSPB.  You  can  help  the  cause  by  buying  this  book — for  the  RSPB  benefits  from  its 
sale.  You  will  get,  as  Prince  Charles  says  in  his  Foreword,  ‘real-life  detective  stories,  which 
make  excellent  reading’.  Chris  Mead 

Birdwatching  on  Inland  Fresh  Waters.  By  M.  A.  Ogilvie,  with 
drawings  by  Carol  Ogilvie.  Severn  House  Naturalist’s  Library,  London, 
1981.  160  pages;  28  colour  plates  and  54  black-and-white  plates;  many 
figures  and  line-drawings.  £8.95. 

The  title  of  this  book  should  strike  a chord  in  the  hearts  of  the  many  birdwatchers  who  cut  their 
first  field  teeth  getting  to  grips  with  birds  at  a local  lake  or  reservoir,  or  who  relish  regular  \ isits 
to  such  bodies  of  standing  fresh  water.  For  those  birders  who  include  rivers,  streams  and  canals 
on  their  beat  of  inland  waters,  the  title  is  misleading,  since  the  text  gives  only  a passing  nod  to 
these  habitats. 

The  book  provides  a general  introduction  to  the  breeding,  feeding,  mating  and  movements 
of  birds  on  still  waters,  and  suggests  how  to  begin  studying  these  birds.  Introductory  chapters 
which  explain  how  the  nutrient  status  of  different  types  of  standing  water  affects  the 
abundance  of  birds,  and  which  show  how  a variety  of  species  have  adapted  to  life  in  and 
around  fresh  water,  are  followed  by  a rather  frustrating  chapter  entitled  ‘Starting  to 
birdwatch’.  I'his  chapter  devotes  many  pages  to  brief  accounts  of  field  characters,  pages  which 
most  readers  who  followed  the  author’s  advice  on  choosing  a field  guide  would  quickly 
consider  redundant.  The  fourth  chapter  is  a refreshing  contrast  to  this  dead  wood — a pot  pourri 
of  facts  and  hypotheses  about  the  breeding  habitats  and  behaviour  of  groups  as  diverse  as 
grebes  and  buntings.  The  author  encourages  active  study  by  continually  reminding  the  reader 
that  much  new  information  can  still  be  gleaned  from  careful  observation  of  birds  in  the  field. 

Having  whetted  the  reader’s  appetite  for  fieldwork,  the  fifth  chapter  gives  practical  sug- 
gestions on  how  to  begin  such  study.  National  bird  surveys  organised  by  the  W ildfowl  Trust 
and  the  BTO  are  given  particular  attention,  but  the  glaring  omission  of  any  references  to  the 
BTO’s  W aterways  Bird  Survey  all  too  clearly  illustrates  the  book’s  rather  cavalier  attitude  to 
riparian  birds.  The  final  chapter  outlines  some  aspects  of  the  conservation  and  management  of 
standing  fresh  waters  for  birds. 

The  book  is  lavishly  illustrated  with  many  excellent  photographs  and  with  useful  drawings 
by  Carol  Ogilvie.  Good  presentation— where  appropriate  illustrations  add  sparkle  to  the 
flanking  text — is  a real  plus  point  for  this  and  other  titles  in  the  Severn  House  Naturalist’s 
Library  Series.  Although  it  might  disappoint  some  doyens  of  the  riverbank,  even  birdwatchers 
who  have  grown  long  in  the  wisdom  tooth  tramping  around  inland  reservoirs  might  appreciate 
this  book  as  an  attractive  present.  Kenneth  Taylor 
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Cassette  pack  4 Accidentals  (Price  includes  postage)  CP4  £21.00  CD 


Companion  set  of  recordings  oj  69  British  and  European  mammals 


l.P  disc  Hedgehog  to  Polecat  (Price  includes  postage) RFLP50I6  £5.50  CD 

LP  disc  Otter  to  Musk  Ox  (Price  includes  postage) RFLP5017  £.5.50  □ 


PR  ICES  YAL 1 D Dl  R I NG  J U LY  I 982 

Make  all  cheques  and  POs  payable  to  British  Birds.  Payment  can  also  be  made  dirertlv  into  I K Giro 
account  number  37  588  6303.  but  please  still  post  this  form.  (Payment  can  be  made  in  USS.  but.  due  to  bank  charges, 
calculate  $ by  multiplying  £ by  2Vj  after  adding  postage.)  Please  allow  28  davs  for  delivery  in  IK.  longer  il  abroad 

Name  

Address  


Total  £ Cheque/PO  enclosed  CD  Giro  payment  made  1 I 

Send  to  BB  Offers,  Fountains,  Park  Lane,  Blunham,  Bedford  MK44  3NJ 

Please  help  us  to  find  new  subscribers  We  will  send  a sample  copy  of  BB  and  a subscription  leaflet 
to  the  person  you  name  below-.  Thank  you. 

Name  of  potential  subscriber  

Address  
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METWOOD 
OPTICAL  LTD 

Stockists  of 

HILKINSON,  SOLUS,  SWIFT, 
HELIOS,  LEITZ,  WESTERN 
ZEISS,  ZEISS  JENA, 
MIRADOR,  OPTOLYTH 
(ALPIN  RANGE) 

For  the  junior  ornithologist 

OMIYA  range  from  £16.50 

TELESCOPES 

Nickel  Supra,  Televari, 
Telemaster,  Spacemaster, 
Discoverer,  Mirador,  Walter  Roth 
Russian  hand  held 
Send  for  price  lists.  Please  send  stamp. 
Access  and  Barclay  Card  accepted. 
MAIL  ORDER  ONLY 

Please  add  £2.50  for  post, 
package  and  insurance 

(D120) 


Artificial 

House  Martin’s  Nest 

Remarkably  successful  readily  accepted 
by  martins,  they  also  encourage  the 
construction  of  natural  nests.  Made  of 
hard  cement  compo  with  hardboard  roof 
and  back  easily  fixed  to  eaves  of  house  or 
barn  with  special  nails  supplied 

Price  £5.45  for  1 
£9.75  for  2 

including  post  and  packing. 

NERINE  NURSERIES 
Welland,  Worcestershire 

(D136) 


TAIWAN /HONG  KONG 

3 - 15  Feb./15  - 20  Feb. 


Both  tours  led  by  BEN  KING,  Asia’s 
foremost  field  birder,  author  of  A Field 
Guide  to  the  Birds  of  South-East  Asia. 

Write  for  itinerary.  (D140) 


VIII 


HO  LI  DA  Y A CCOMMODA  TION 

TRANQUIL  LAMBSQUAY  HOTEL,  Wye/ 
Dean  Forest,  Coleford,  Glos.  AA*.  Excellent 
food  and  wine,  2 nights  or  more  £ 1 5 pp,  D,  B&  B. 
S/C  flat  let  weekly.  Tel:  (0594)  33127.  (BB14) 

ISLES  OF  SCILLY — ‘Seaview  Moorings’,  St. 
Mary’s.  Friendly  atmosphere  in  a Family  run 
Licensed  Guest  House  overlooking  the  harbour. 
Open  1st  February  until  the  end  of  October. 
SAE  for  details  or  telephone  Tony  or  Linda 
Dingley  0720  22327.  (BB11) 

SOUTHWOLD  AA**  HOTEL.  Ensuite  bed- 
rooms, good  food  and  wines.  Ideal  base  for 
Minsmere  and  surrounding  area.  Open  all  year. 
Holiday  house  also  available  to  let.  Write  or  tel: 
Pier  Avenue  Hotel,  Southwold.  Tel:  722632. 

(BB24) 

NORTH  WEST  HIGHLANDS.  Dundonnell 
Hotel,  just  south  of  Ullapool,  ideal  location  for 
hill  walkers,  birdwatchers  and  those  who  enjoy 
the  open  spaces.  Private  bathrooms,  full  ch. 
Send  for  colour  brochure/tarilf  to  Selbie  Florence, 
Dundonnell  Hotel,  by  Garve,  Ross-shire.  Tel: 
085  483  204.  (BB226) 

COUNTRY  COTTAGES  between  Alnwick  and 
Belford.  Sleep  up  to  6,  fully  equipped,  self 
catering,  available  throughout  the  year.  Well 
placed  for  Holy  Island  and  Fame  Islands, 
Cheviot  Hills  and  many  places  of  natural  beauty. 
S.A.E.  to  Mrs  P.  Foster.  Goxons.  ('raster  South 
Farm,  Alnwick,  Northumberland.  Tel:  (066  576) 
640  or  telephone  01-638  8346. 

(BBI72) 

TITCHWELL,  NORTH  NORFOLK  COAST. 

Overlooking  RSPB  Reserve,  THE  MANOR 
HOTEL  oilers  comforable  accommodation  and 
excellent  cuisine  in  a friendly  atmosphere.  Close 
to  Holme  Bird  Observatory  and  Snettisham 
Reserve.  Small  groups  welcome  at  special  rates, 
and  “Winter  Breaks”  October  to  March.  Open 
all  year  except  Christmas.  Fully  licensed  and 
open  to  non-residents.  Postal  address:  Titchwell, 
King's  Lynn.  Norfolk  PE31  8BB.  Telephone: 
Brancaster  (048  52 1 ) 22 1 . ( BB77) 


CLEY 

Attractive  house  in  village,  4 bedrooms,  large 
garden,  garage.  Available  all  year. 
Details  from  Mrs  E.  Album,  47  Lyndale 
Avenue,  London  NW2.  Tel:  431  2942. 

(BB21) 


UNIQUE  RESTFUL  HOLIDAY  on  organic 
smallholding  within  Exmoor  National  Park. 
Quiet  surroundings  situated  in  wooded  nature 
reserve.  Sea  lour  miles.  Eight  camouflaged 
caravans.  Modern  toilet  facilities.  SAE  please  to 
Cowle\  Wood,  Parracombe,  N.  Devon.  Parra- 
combe200.  (BB233) 


LACOCK.  C Country  house  bed  & breakfast 
£7.50  in  National  Trust  village.  Old  Rectory, 
Lacock,  Chippenham,  Wiltshire.  Tel: 
Lacock335.  (BB221) 

CLEY— BIRDWATCH  as  you  breakfast!  All 
year  round  B&B  in  very  comfortable  home, 
directly  overlooking  bird  reserve  and  salt 
marshes.  Alan  and  Sheila  Hart,  The  Saltings, 
Coast  Road,  Cley.  Tel:  740645.  (BB65) 

KINCHYLE  GUEST  HOUSE.  Cambridge 
Inverness-shire.  Small,  comfortable  family  run 
guest  house.  Large  garden  and  surrounding  pine 
woods.  Excellent  area  for  ornithologists — crested 
tits,  peregrine  falcons  and  ospreys.  Guests  have 
the  use  of  touringn  cycles  free  of  charge.  SAE 
Dunlop.  Tel:  243.  (BB 189) 

MODERNISED  STONE  COTTAGE  on  high- 
land sea  loch  farm  in  dedicated  National  Trust 
beauty  area,  abundant  wild  life,  naturalist's 
paradise,  boating,  climbing  and  fishing  locally, 
TV  aerials  and  heating  provided.  SAE  lnverlael 
Cottages.  Loch  Broom.  Ross-shire.  Tel: 
085485262.  (BB158) 

HOME  FROM  HOME  COMFORTS  and 

perhaps  a whole  lot  more  for  the  discerning  bird 
and  wildlife  lover,  at  a 3 star  country  house  hotel. 
The  Whitesands  Bay  Hotel,  above  magnificent 
Whitesands  Bay,  Nr  St  Davids,  Pembs,  is 
actually  situated  in  the  Pembrokeshire  National 
Park  with  cliff  paths  to  left  and  right.  Convenient 
for  the  islands  of  Ramsey  and  Skomer.  A choice  of 
accommodation  at  varying  prices  (cheaper  rates 
for  early  or  late  season  and  special  group  rates 
quoted  on  request).  Send  for  comprehensive 
colour  brochure  or  tel:  St  Davids  403.  ( BB  129) 

OPEN  ALL  YEAR  ROUND.  I Vi  miles  north 
I.och  Ken.  Mrs  B.  Forrest.  Ken  Bridge  Hotel. 
New  Galloway.  Kirkcudbrightshire  DG7  3PR. 
Tel:  New  (.allow  av  211.  Group  reductions. 

( BB  1 48) 

ARGYLL,  Oban  12m,  Taynuilt  Im.  9 self- 
catering flats  in  country  house,  own  grounds, 
beautiful  surroundings,  secluded  and  quiet.  1 
chalet,  1 caravan.  SAE  for  brochure.  Lonan 
House,  Taynuilt,  Argyll.  Tel:  086  62  253.  ( BB23) 

CALF  OF  MAN,  BIRD  OBSERVATORY. 

Hostel  type  accommodation  from  April  to 
October.  Details  from:  The  Secretary,  The  Manx 
Museum.  Douglas.  Isleof.Man.  (BB102) 


ISLE  OF  ISLAY,  Inner  Hebrides.  Lockside  Hotel 
Malcolm  and  Ann  Hallidav  welcome  you  to  the 
splendours  of  this  beautiful  island.  Birdwalching 
throughout  the  year.  Ideal  location  on  the  edge  ol 
Loch  Indaal.  Superb  friendlv  2 star  accommodation, 
private  bathrooms,  fully  licensed  Let  us  send  you 
our  brochure  and  details  of  package  holidays 
available.  Lochsidc  Hotel.  Bowmore,  Isle  of  Islay, 
Argyll  PA43  7LB.  Tel:  Bowmore  (049681 ) 244/265 — 
quote  ref.  B 82/3.  (BBI52) 


IX 


THE  OLD  RECTORY  HOTEL,  St  Keyne, 
Liskeard.  A late  Georgian  country  house  in 
secluded  3 acres  o(TB3254  Liskeard  to  Looe  road. 
High  standard  cuisine  & comfort  AA**  RAG  & 
Ashley  Courtenay  recommended.  Tel:  0579 
42617.  (BB2I5) 

NORFOLK,  NEAR  BLAKENEY.  Spacious 
flint  cottage.  Sleeps  5.  Hall,  High  Wray,  Amble- 
side  (09663  2672),  Cumbria.  (BB232) 

WEYBOURNE.  Beautiful  bird  watching  coast. 
Mod.  fully  equipped  bungalow  with  views  over 
farmland.  Accom  4/5  with  garage.  SAE  Ansell, 
3 Bunyan’s  Walk,  Harlington,  Beds.  (BB222) 

WEST  SUSSEX.  Visit  Arundel  Wildfowl  Trust, 
Black  Mill  House  Hotel,  Bognor  Regis.  2 mins 
sea,  marine  gardens,  games  room,  cocktail  bar, 
lounges  (sep.  TV),  enclosed  garden,  car  park, 
AA*.  Ashley  Courtenay  rec’d.  From  £92  p.w. 
Mini-breaks.  Brochure:  Tel:  (0243)  821945. 

(BB205) 

NATIONAL  TRUST  VILLAGE  on  Exmoor. 
Self-catering  holiday  cottage  and  flats — centrally 
heated — near  Porlock.  Sea,  Moors,  Woods  and 
Marshes  within  walking  distance.  Malcolm  and 
Sheila  \\  right.  The  Pack  Horse,  Allerfond,  Nr 
Minehead.  Tel:  0643  862475.  (BBI9) 

WALES,  ABERDARON  COAST.  Remote 
cottage.  Sleeps  5.  Hall,  High  Wray,  Ambleside 
(09663  2672),  Cumbria.  (BB231) 

AXE  ESTUARY.  New,  c/hid  flat  15  mins  walk 
river  and  sea.  Aylesbeare  reserve  Vi  hrs  drive. 
Sleeps  4.  From  £55  pw.  SAE  for  brochure.  Walsh, 

1 7 Tattenham  Way,  Tadworth,  Surrey.  (BB234) 

SUFFOLK.  C Convenient  for  Havergate,  near 
forests  and  unspoilt  coast.  BB  from  £7.50.  The 
Old  Rectory,  Tunstall,  Woodbridge.  Tel:  Snape 
534.  (BB230) 


GRIANAIG  HOUSE 
Garryhallie,  Lochboisdale, 
South  Uist. 

Tel:  08784  406. 

Ideal  for  exploring  the  Uists,  birdwatching  or 
for  relaxing.  Luxurious  TV  Lounge,  open 
fire.  H&C  all  rooms,  private  showers.  'ixh 
miles  from  Lochboisdale  pier.  23  miles  from 
Airport  (Benbecula).  (BB229) 


THE  BURLINGTON  HOTEL,  SHERING- 
HAM.  Quiet,  friendly  & comfortable  family  run 
hotel  overlooking  the  sea.  Fully  licensed  with 
traditional  ales.  Special  rates  for  parties,  lei: 
0263  822224.  (BB113) 

REMOTE  COTTAGE  in  the  unspoilt  mid- 
Wales  countryside  with  panoramic  views. 
Completely  modernised;  sleeps  10.  Some  weeks 
still  available.  Harbury  613543  (or  Southam 
2101).  (BB239) 


WELLS-NEXT-THE-SEA,  Norfolk.  Homely 
guest  house,  offers  a warm  welcome.  B&B 
optional.  E.M.  Close  to  marshes.  Central  for 
bird  reserves.  Lovely  coastal  walks.  Tel:  (0328) 
710381.  (BB240) 

USHANT  1982.  Coverage  of  this  island  by 
teams  of  French,  Belgium  and  British  bird- 
watchers is  planned  during  Sept  and  Oct. 
British  observers  interested  in  participating 
should  contact  Tony  Quinn.  65  Rhodrons  Ave, 
Chessington,  Surrey  KT9  1AY.  (BB236) 


BOOKS 

OUT-OF-PRINT  BIRD  BOOKS  bought  and 
sold.  Catalogue  on  request.  Please  offer  your 
surplus  books  to  Jay  Books,  1 Roull  Grove, 
Edinburgh.  (BB60) 

BOOKS  ON  BIRDS.  New  and  secondhand, 
catalogue  30p.  Surplus  bird  books  urgently 
sought.  Open  T hursday  to  Saturday.  Bird  Books 
ofSevenoaks,  House  of  Seal,  Church  Street,  Seal, 
Sevenoaks,  Kent.  Tel:  Sevenoaks  62155.  (BB66) 

NATURAL  HISTORY  BOOKS.  Secondhand 
and  new  bought  and  sold.  Catalogues:  J.  E. 
Oliver,  Corner  Cottage,  Colkirk,  Fakenham, 
Norfolk.  Tel:  Fakenham  2453.  (BB27) 

A FINE  SELECTION  OF  BIRD  BOOKS, 

Natural  History,  etc  . Catalogue  available.  Books 
on  all  subjects  purchased.  Blest,  Broomscroft, 
Wateringbury,  Maidstone,  Kent.  Tel:  0622 
812940.  (BB170) 

THE  BIRD  BOOKSHOP  (Scottish  Ornitho- 
logists’ Club) — W eare  leading  specialists  in  new 
books  covering  all  aspects  of  ornithology  and  all 
parts  of  the  world;  over  600  titles  in  stock;  world- 
wide mail  order  service;  post  free  to  SOU  mem- 
bers (except  small  orders);  free  30  page  booklist 
from  The  Bird  Bookshop,  Scottish  Ornithologists’ 
Club,  Dept.  1,  21  Regent  Terrace,  Edinburgh 
EH 7 5BT;  phone  (031)  556  60T2  (office  hours 
only;  Mon.-Fri.  9-1,  2-5).  (BB176) 

COLLECTOR  WISHES  TO  PURCHASE 

Morris’s  British  Birds,  Bannerman’s  Birds,  and 
any  interesting  18th  or  19th/20th  century  natural 
history  works.  David  Brodie,  Hazel  Bank,  106 
Castlemain  Avenue,  Southbourne,  Bournemouth, 
Dorset.  Tel:  0202  431997.  (BB192) 

FINE  NATURAL  HISTORY  BOOKS  bought 
and  sold.  R.  Norman.  The  Book-Squirrel,  Hart- 
on-the-Hill,  Dalton  Pierccy,  Hartlepool,  Cleve- 
land. (BB161*) 


REPAIRS 

BINOCULAR  AND  TELESCOPE  REPAIRS. 

Fast  efficient  service  on  all  makes  and  types  by 
expert  technicians  at  L&L  Optical,  50  Alston 
Road,  Barnet,  Herts.  Tel:  01-441  0990.  (BB194) 


x 


FOR  SALE 

ADDRESSOGRAPH.  AM2200,  Model  ED. 

I wo  years  old;  well-maintained;  suitable  for  local 
club  or  small  business.  £250  o.n.o.  (£695  new 
now).  ‘British  Birds’,  Fountains,  Park  Lane, 
Blunham,  Bedford  MK44  3NJ. 

(BB178) 

TELESCOPES.  Bushnell  Optolyth  Swift  & 
Kowa.  Also  Swift  Alpin  & Helios  Binoculars. 

1 5 V2 p stamp  please  for  price  list.  Easy  access  to 
M6  and  M62.  Firecrest,  8 Chapelcross  Road, 
Fcarnhead,  Warrington.  Tel:  0925  817874. 

(BB235) 

BIRD  SONG  LP  from  Estonia,  stereo,  three 
left  of  this  recent  but  difficult  item,  each  £10 
incl  h.,  p.  and  p.  Boswall,  Birdswell,  Wraxall, 
BS19  1JZ.  (BB238) 

EIGHTEEN  INCH  parabolic  reflector  £5. 
Tel:  01-644  3313.  (BB237) 

BARGAINS  Birder’s  surplus  O.S.  maps,  books, 
equipment.  S.A.E.  list.  Williamson,  II  Regency 
Mews,  Isleworth,  Middlesex.  (BB24I) 


LEITZ  TRINOVID  10  X 40B  purchased 
November  1981,  practically  mint  condition  £245. 
Tel:  0728  746702.  (BB242) 


STOP  PRESS 


PAY  A VISIT  TO  FLAMBOROUGH 
HEADLAND  SITUATED  ON 
EAST  YORKSHIRE  COAST 

Some  of  the  finest  clilf  top  walks — resident 
and  migrant  birds  in  abundance — stay  at  the 
Flaneburg  Hotel.  Good  food,  wine  and 
company  and  sensible  prices.  Owned  and  run 
by  Richard  and  Gill  Traces. 

Tel:  (0262)  850  284. 

(BB243) 


BINHAM  NORTH  NORFOLK  COAST. 

Detached  Flint  Cottage,  garden  and  garage, 
sleeps  5.  Blakeney  and  Cley  4 miles.  Vacant  from 
Sept  onwards.  Tel:  Cley  740451 . (BB244) 


Talk  to  A.R.Hawkins 
about  Binoculars! 


r PHONE  US  FOR 

Best  Makes. 
Largest  Stocks. 
Fastest  Service 
By  return 
Despatch  and 
. Free  Advice 


* THE  WORLD’S  TOP  MAKES— OVER  1 50  MODELS  BACKED  BY  HUGE  STOCKS 

* FASTEST  SERVICE!  “BY  RETURN”  DESPATCH  IS  OUR  AIM 

^ BIG  DISCOUNTS!  UP  TO  40%  OFF  MRP.  YOU  BUY  BETTER— CHEAPER 
FREE  TELEPHONE  ADVISORY  SERVICE— ASK  OUR  ADVICE! 

BEST  SELLING  SELECTION  FROM  OVER  1 50  DIFFERENT  MODELS: 


Every  model  in  slock  by  Zeiss  West 
LeiU.  Hartmann,  Habrchl,  Swilt.  Hilkin, 
Zeiss  Jena.  Bushnell,  Helios.  Televari. 
Nickel  Supra,  elc 

CAR  WINDOW  MOUNT 

For  telescope  or  binoculars 
your  own  portable  hide.  An 
indispensable  accessory 

£16.95 

(please  add  £1.25  post/ins.) 

KENLOCK  TRIPODS  £ 

Robust,  lightweight  full 
height,  lull  pan/tilt.  '/j\, 

specially  selected  tor  f>  \ 
binocular  or  telescope  ** 
Kenlock  3000  GLB  . £32.95 

Kenlock  2000  mini  table  top  £20.95 

TRADE  UP  TO  THE  BEST— 

LEITZ.  ZEISS-WEST  & HARTMANN 
We  can  part  exchange  your 
binocular/telescope  lor 
THE  WORLD  S BEST! 

Zeiss  15  x 60  Porro  R/A  £635.00 
Zeiss  10x40  BDialyt  £325.35 
Zeiss  10x40  BGADialyt  £328.10 
Zeiss  7 x 42  BGA  Dialyt  £315.00 


Zeiss  8 x 30  B Dialyt  £280.95 
Zeiss  10  x 25  B Mini  £147.35 
Zeiss  8 x 20  B Mini  £135.55 
leitz  10  x 40  B Trinovid  £339.48 
Leitz  10  x 40  BA  Trmovid  £365.70 
LeiU  8 x 32  B Trinovid  £298.08 
LeiU  7 x 42  8 Trinovid  £335.34 
LeiU  8 x 40  8 Trinovid  £327.06 

LeiU  8 x 20  BC  Mini £155.94 

LeiU  10  x 25  BC  Mini.  £165.60 
Habicht  10  x 40  Diana  £233.94 

Hartmann  8 x 30  Compact  £152.15 
Hartmann  8 x 40  Compact  £177.51 

Hartmann  10  x 40  Compact  £178.71 
Hartmann  10  x 50  Bernina  £166.64 

KARL  HARTMANN  HIGH  POWER 
BINOCULARS!  BRINGS  YOU 
REALLY  CLOSE 

Bernina  10  x 60  W/A  £285.28 

Bernina  12  x 60  W/A  £285.28 

Bernina  16  x 60  W/A  £285.28 

Bernina  25  x 80  W/A  £549.95 

A FINE  SELECTION  OF  POPULAR 

MODELS 

Helios  8x30  £18.52 

Helios  12  x 40  £27.53 

Hilkin  9 x 35  Warwick.  £57.01 


Hilkin  10x40  Lincoln 
Hilkin  10  x 40  Hawk 
Zeiss  Jena  8 x 32Notarem 
Zeiss  Jena  10  x 40  Notarem 
Zeiss  8 x 30Jenoplem 
Bushnell  10  x 40  Sportview 
Bushnell  9 x 36  Custom 
Bushnell  10x50  Custom 
Swilt  Audubon 
Swift  8 x 40  Grand  Prix 
Swill  8 x 40  Belmont 
Swift  10  x 50  Tecnar 


£58.68 
£38.56 
£89.97 
£134.95 
£38  70 
£39.00 
£110.00 
£110.00 
£109.97 
£64  77 
£46.25 
£39  95 


TELESCOPES 


{,3te 


TELESCOPES! 

The  most  popular  Best  Buys” 
The  Bushnell  Spacemaster  and 
Discoverer — at  our  price  real 
money  savers 

Spacemaster  20-45  x 60  £112  00 

Spacemastei  22  x W/A  £99.99 

Fitted  sling  case  £23.95 

Discoverer  15-60  x 60  £163  95 


Fitted  sling  case  £24.95 

Televari  25-60  x 60  £150.35 

Nic/Supra8 15-60  x 60  £148.50 

Ditto  R/armoured  £159.95 

Hetios20  x 50  £22.05 

Swilt  Telemaster  £175.13 

Please  add  £1.95  post/ins.  to 
each  item.  Prices  subject  to 
variation.  E.  and  O.E. 

ORDER  NOW  FOR  "BY  RETURN 
DESPATCH! 

Access/Visa  and  COD  orders  taken  by 
phone,  post  by  cheque  or  PO.  or  |ust 
write  your  card  no  same  day  despatch 

INFORMATION  PACK  AVAILABLE! 

Send  stamp  (50p)  lor  illustrated  price 
list  and  coloured  brochures  on  over 
150  models  It  will  save  you  pounds' 

OR  PHONE  FOR  ADVICE! 

PERSONAL  CALLERS  WELCOME1 

We  are  only  7 mins  Irom  exit  15  Ml 
right  in  the  middle  ot  Northampton 
Town  Centre  Excellent  viewing 
facilities  We  ll  be  pleased  to  talk 
binoculars  with  you1 


A R-  HAWKINS  ltd 

9 2 The  Parade,  Northampton  Telephone  (0604)  39674 


\1 


4 \ ISLES  OF  SCILLY 

*k  jC' 5 The  Autumn  Mecca  for  Birdwatchers 

Jtfik  ACCOMMODATION 

Beachfield  House,  St  Mary’s 

A comfortable  family  guest  house,  ideally  situated  on  the 
shore  with  unrivalled  views  of  the  harbour  and  off-islands. 
Hugh  Town  and  the  quay  are  within  a few  minutes  walk,  and 
the  Lower  Moors  and  golf  course  just  a stroll  away. 

Derek  and  Mary  Scofield  welcome  you  to  their  island  home 
and  offer  a happy  atmosphere  with  home  cooking  and  a 
select  wine  list.  Stamp  appreciated  for  brochure,  or  phone 
0720  22463. 

Seaview  Moorings,  St  Mary’s 

Open  from  1 st  February  until  end  of  October.  Tony  and  Linda 
Dingley  offer  a friendly  informal  atmosphere  in  their  medium 
sized  guest  house  overlooking  the  harbour  and  within  fifteen 
yards  of  the  beach.  Good  food.  Residents  liquor  licence. 
Central  heating  and  clothes  drying  facility.  Vanity  basins  in 
all  bedrooms.  Write  or  telephone  0720  22327. 


BIRDING  HOLIDAYS 

David  Hunt,  local  birdman  extraordinary  leads  small  groups 
on  a weekly  programme  of  excursions  among  the  islands, 
visiting  all  the  best  habitats  in  search  of  both  migrant  and 
resident  birds.  Accommodation  arranged  to  suit  all  tastes,  or 
find  your  own  if  preferred.  Programme  ends  September  30th. 
SAE  please  for  details  or  phone  0720  22740.  Beginners 
welcome. 


PORTHCRESSA  RESTAURANT 

offers  self-service  fare  throughout  the  day,  with  an  a la  carte 
menu  each  evening.  During  October,  the  Porthcressa  Cellar 
caters  especially  for  birders  in  the  evenings,  serving  cheap 
but  wholesome  meals  and  offering  regular  slide-shows, 
discussions,  quiz  programmes  and  other  occasional  “events” 
(see  BB’s  News  and  Comment  Feb  1982).  All  visiting  bird- 
watchers are  invited  to  meet  in  the  Cellar  every  evening. 
Scilly’s  premier  birders’  rendezvous. 
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For  detailed  literature  and  list  of  retail 
stockists  contact  Highgate  Optical, 
Distributors  of  Bushnell  binoculars 
and  telescopes. 


A pride  of  craftmanship,  which  creates  a pride  of  ownership 
through  the  high  quality  optics  from  Bushnell,  a division 
of  Bausch  & Lomb.  Those  beautifully  finished,  high 
resolution  binoculars  and  telescopes  are  100%  lens  coated 
allowing  bright,  crisp  and  eye-comfortable  viewing. 

Stylishly  and  sturdily  constructed  to  ensure  that  the  optical 
elements  remain  in  alignment  minimising  servicing  problems. 
Spacemaster  20  x 60.  A fast  focusing  prismatic  telescope 
giving  20 x magnification.  Field  width  124ft.  at  1000  yds. 
Length  11%  inches.  With  standard  thread  tripod  mount. 
Spacemaster  20  - 45  x 60  Zoom  A versatile  telescope 
with  zoom  from  20  to  45  power.  Field  width  37ft.  at  1000yds. 
Length  11%  inches.  Tripod  mount. 

Discoverer  15  - 60  x 60  Zoom  Top  quality  telescope 
zooming  from  15  to  60  power.  Field  width  at  15x  is  156ft. 
at  1000yds.,  and  60  x is  40ft.  Length  17V2  inches. 

With  tripod  mount. 

Explorer  10  x 50.  An  all-purpose,  fast  focusing  binocular 
with  Squint-Pruf  haze  filters.  Field  width  420ft.  at  1000yds. 
Height  4%  inches.  Weight  27ozs. 
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MARK  BEAMAN 
STEVE  MADGE 
IAIN  ROBERTSON 


BIRDQUESTS  arc  birdwatching  holidays  organised  and 
guided  by  professionals  who  understand  the  needs  of 
birdwatchers.  Come  with  us  and  notice  the  difference! 


Forthcoming  1982-3  Birdquests 
SRI  LANKA 


(CEYLON) 

1-15  November 

£870 

TEXAS 

20  November-4  December 

£695 

INDIA 

22  November-8  December 

£880 

THAILAND 

23  December-8  January 

£1,248 

TANZANIA 

3-19  February 

£1,441 

ISRAEL  & EGYPT 

27  February-20  March 

£1,080 

INDIA  & NEPAL 

28  February- 18  March 

£1,524 

ISRAEL 

20  March-3  April 

£824 

INTERIOR  SPAIN 

16-24  April 

£513 

MOROCCO 

1 6-30  April 

£786 

TURKEY  5-22  May 

SIBERIA,  CENTRAL 
ASIA  & THE 

£886 

CAUCASUS 

29  May-19  June 

£1,211 

SIBERIA 

5-1 7 June 

£815 

SIBERIA 

24  July-5  August 

£815 

KENYA 

13-28  August-3  September 

£1,325- 

£1,688 

PERU 

1 3-29  August 

£1,597 

GAMBIA 

1 1 -26  November 

£968 

For  our  brochure  please  contact: 

BIRDQUEST  Ltd.,  8 Albert  Road  East,  Hale,  Altrincham, 
Cheshire  WA15  9AL.  Tel:  061-928  5945. 

Birdquest  Ltd,  are  agents  for  C.S.R.  Travel  (Manchester)  Ltd., 

1 Clarence  Street,  Manchester  M2  4DE.  ABTA  ATOL  1 190B  IATA. 
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BIRD  HABITATS 
in  Britain 

by  R.  J.  FULLER 

Rob  Fuller’s  book  is  a sequel  to 
the  BTO’s  Register  of 
Ornithological  Sites,  itself  the 
product  of  an  incalculable 
amount  of  fieldwork  by  BTO 
members  and  others,  in  which 
about  4000  sites  were  recorded. 
The  book  describes  the  main 
habitat  types,  wetland  and 
terrestrial,  their  associated  bird 
life  through  the  seasons,  and 
the  distribution  of  sites 
throughout  Britain.  It  offers 
the  birdwatcher  a detailed 
resume  of  typical  and  less 
typical  species  likely  to  be  met 
in  each  habitat. 

There  are  over  50  illustrations 
by  Donald  Watson  and  more 
than  60  photographs. 
Publication  6th  August  1982 
320  pages  plus  32  plates 
£13.00  net 

T & A D POYSER  LTD 
Calton,  Waterhouses,  Staffs 
ST10  3JX 
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HANIMEX 


Slide  Focus  Binoculars 


5 YEAR 
guarantee 


Smooth,  fast  focus,  fingertip  glide 
action  lets  you  follow  flight  with  ease 
and  keep  your  eyes  on  the  subject  as 
you  focus.  These  beautiful  binoculars 
feature 

• HIGH  OPTICAL  SPECIFICATIONS 

• COATED  LENSES 

• STRAPPED  & SCREWED  PRISMS 

• COMFORTABLE  RUBBER  EYE  CUPS 

• RUBBERISED  OBJECTIVE  RINGS 

• CENTRE  & RIGHT  OCULAR 

FOCUSING 

• RUGGED  CONSTRUCTION 

• COMPLETE  WITH 

STRAPS  & CASE 

SUPER  LOW  PRICES 


8x40  WIDE  ANGLE 


10x50  WIDE  ANGLE 


7-15x35  ZOOM 


MAILORDER  FORM 
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I 

I 
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Please  supply 
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Please  add  £2.50  p&p  & insurance 
Cheque/PO  enclosed  or  charge  Access/Visa 
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SUNBIRD 

BIRDTOUR  EXPERTS 

WE  SPECIALISE  IN  SMALL-GROUP  HOLIDAYS 
FOR  UP  TO  16  PEOPLE,  CATERING  FOR 
BEGINNER  AND  EXPERT 


Tour  leaders  include : 


Bryan  Bland,  Mike  Everett,  David  Fisher,  Peter  Grant,  Tom 
Gullick,  Mike  Hodgson,  Frank  King,  Brian  Little,  Will  Russell, 
Tim  Sharrock,  Don  Turner,  Alan  Vittery. 


TURKEY 
GREECE 
CAMARGUE  & 
PYRENEES 
SPAIN 
SIBERIA  & 
MONGOLIA 
ISRAEL 


1983  TOURS 

KASHMIR  & 
LADAKH 
♦NEW  GUINEA 
AUSTRALIA 
THE  GAMBIA 
KENYA 
S.  AFRICA 
MOROCCO 


♦ECUADOR  & 
GALAPAGOS 
*S.  MEXICO 
♦ALASKA 
♦ARIZONA  & 
CALIFORNIA 
♦TEXAS 
TRINIDAD 


♦With  our  associates  WINGS  INC.  (USA) 

For  details  please  contact: 

SUNBIRD 

at 

EXECUTIVE  TRAVEL  (Holidays)  LTD 
2 Lower  Sloane  Street,  London  SW1W  8BJ 
Telephone:  01-730  6609 

A member  company  of  the  SERENISSIMA  Travel  Group  Ltd 

ABTA  LATA  ATOL  AITO  (Dll  9) 


ORNITHOLIDAYS 

1 QOQ  MEMBER  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION  OF 

I 900  BRITISH  TRAVEL  AGENTS 

Holidays  Organised 

by  Birdwatchers  for  Birdwatchers 

Seventeen  years’  service  to  birdwatchers  & naturalists 
Programme  will  include: 


Yellowstone  Nat. 

Park  (Wyoming) 

Zimbabwe 
Rwanda 
Tanzania 
Kenya 
Bulgaria 
Yugoslavia 

PARTICULARS  SENT  ON  RECEIPT  OF  15V2p  STAMP  TO 
LAWRENCE  G.  HOLLOWAY 
ORNITHOLIDAYS  (Regd.) 

Dept.  2 (WESSEX  TRAVEL  CENTRE) 

1-3  VICTORIA  DRIVE,  BOGNOR  REGIS,  SUSSEX,  ENGLAND,  P021  2PW 

ATOL  LICENCE  No.  743  Tel:  0243  821230  (D153) 


Ethiopia 
Sri  Lanka 
Nepal 
Morocco 

Shenandoah  Nat. 
Park  (Virginia) 
Vancouver  & the 
Rockies 


Turkey 

The  Spanish  Pyrenees 

S.  W.  Spain 

The  Camargue 

N.  E.  Greece 

Lake  Neusiedl 

The  High  Alps 

Majorca 


Talk  to  A.  R.  Hawkins 
about  Binoculars! 


PHONE  US  FOR 

Best  Makes 
Largest  Stocks 
Fastest  Service 
By  return 
Despatch  and 
. Free  Advice 


A.  R.  HAWKINS  FOR  ZEISS  WEST— 
THE  WORLD  S FINEST  BINOCULARS 


THE  WHOLE 
ZEISS  RANGE 
ALWAYS  IN 
STOCK  AT  BIG 
DISCOUNTS! 


WE  ARE  BRITAIN’S  NO.  1 STOCKISTS  OF  ZEISS 
BINOCULARS  AND  THOROUGHLY  RECOMMEND  THEM 
FOR  ALL  PURPOSES! 

WE  SPECIALISE  IN  TELESCOPES! 


Spacemaster  22  x 60  W/A  El 04 . 95 
22  x W/A  Lens  (Spacemaster) 

£24.00 

Case  lor  Spacemaster  £23.95 

Case  lor  Discoverer  £24.95 


Busnell  models  always  in  slock  al  Discoverer  15-60x60  £163.95 

very  competitive  prices — super  value!  Spacemaster  20-45  x 60  £114.95 


Kenlock  3000  Tripod  £32.95 

Telemaster  15-60  x 60  £175.13 

Nickel  Supra  1 5-60  x 60  £1 48.50 

Televari  25-60  x 60  £149.95 

Panorama  22  x 60  £49.95 

Marksman  20  x 50  £43.95 

Helios  20  x 50  £24.95 

Zeiss  Jena  80/500  £595.95 

KARL  HARTMANN — A range  ol  lop  quality  West  German  binoculars  al 
affordable  prices? 

Compact  8 x 30  wide  angle  £152.15 

Compact  8x40  wide  angle  £177.51 

Compacll  Ox  40  wide  angle  £178.71 

Gernina  1 0 x 50  wide  angle  £1 66.54 

Gemma  12  x 60  high  powei  £285.25 

Gernina  16  x 60  high  power  £285.25 

Gernina  25  x 80  high  power  £549.90 

ORDER  NOW — Access/Visa  accepted  by  telephone — also  COO 
service  available  for  small  extra  charge  All  orders  despatched 
same  day  as  received. 

We  are  |usl  7 minutes  Irom  Ml  Junction  15/16  and  right  in  the  lown  centre- 
call  in  and  see  us — or  send  50p  (stamps)  lor  lully  illustrated  intormalion  pack 
with  lull  puce  lists,  specilrcalions  and  special  oilers1 — or  phone  lor  advicel 
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Editorial 


It  is  at  this  time  each  year,  on  the  anniversary  of  the  journal  becoming 
independent  of  a large  publishing  house  and  ‘going  it  alone’,  that  we 
have  to  assess  BB's  financial  position  again,  for  the  coming  12  months.  Our 
aim  is  to  maintain  or  improve  the  journal’s  contents,  with  extra  papers, 
notes  and  photographs.  We  have  to  take  account  not  only  of  current  and 
past  inflation,  which  will  have  affected  our  expenditure  over  the  past  year, 
but  also  predictions  of  increasing  costs  in  the  coming  12  months:  paper, 
printing  and  postal  costs  are  those  which  affect  us  most.  We  also  have  to 
assess  the  journal’s  probable  circulation  level;  this  is  largely  guesswork,  so 
must  err  on  the  side  of  caution. 

Since  any  surplus  will  be  devoted  to  the  journal,  a mistake  in  that 
direction  would  be  forgivable.  A deficit,  however,  could  be  disastrous,  since 
we  should  be  forced  to  reduce  the  size  of  the  journal  and  produce  sub- 
standard issues  towards  the  end  of  the  year.  We  must,  therefore,  be  pessi- 
mistic when  setting  new  subscription  rates,  and  then  hope  that  prices  rise 
less  than  anticipated,  or  that  the  number  of  subscribers  increases  to  a 
higher  level  than  expected. 

Our  costs  in  1982/83  are  expected  to  increase  by  more  than  the  current 
rise  in  the  cost  of  living,  but  compensatory  increases  in  income  from  sales  of 
books  and  bird-sound  recordings  through  ‘British  BirdShop’  and  from 
advertising  over  the  past  year  have  allowed  us  to  keep  our  subscription 
price  rise  this  year  down  to  the  current  inflation  level. 

Effective  from  1st  August  1982,  the  subscription  rates  will  be: 


Standard  rate  £20.00 

Reduced  rate  for  members  of  certain  societies  £15.00 

Overseas  (surface)  £20.00 

Overseas  (airmail)  £34.00 

YOC  £8.50 


It  was  an  enormous  help  to  us  last  year  to  have  subscription  renewals  for 
1982  sent  to  us  during  August  and  September  1981.  We  hope  very  much 
that  readers  will  do  the  same  to  help  us  this  year.  Not  only  does  this  spread 
the  workload  for  Mrs  Erika  Sharrock,  who  single-handedly  copes  with  all 
subscription  and  circulation  matters,  but  it  also  brings  in  an  income  for  the 
journal  at  a time  of  year  when  finances  are  running  low.  The  revenue  from 
this  invested  income  (which  would  be  minute  for  each  individual  sub- 
scriber) is  of  considerable  benefit  to  the  journal.  Please  help  us  by  completing  the 
pull-out  subscription  jorm  in  the  centre  oj  this  issue  and  by  sending  us  your  cheque/ PO 
joryour  1983 subscription  now.  Thank  you. 


Rchas 
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Unlike  its  western  Palearctic  congeners,  the  Moustached  Warbler 
Acrocephalus  melanopogon  is  not  a trans-Saharan  migrant.  This,  however, 
ought  not  to  be  an  adequate  reason  to  give  it  a genus  to  itself,  which  it  once 
had  as  Lusciniola  melanopogon  (Parker  & Harrison  1963).  The  Moustached 
Warbler  has  a place  in  British  ornithological  history  as  the  most  conten- 
tious and  improbable  species  ever  to  have  been  recorded  as  a ‘one-ofT 
breeder  here. 

The  nominate  race  breeds  rather  disjointedly  around  the  northern 
Mediterranean  and  inland,  especially  along  the  Danube  (Vaurie  1959; 
Voous  1960).  A larger,  duller  and  paler  race,  A.  m.  mimica,  occurs  farther  to 
the  east,  from  the  Black  Sea  to  the  Caspian  and  Aral  Seas  and  southwards 
into  Iraq,  Iran  and  Afghanistan.  The  breeding  range  extends  from  tem- 
perate through  Mediterranean,  steppe  and  desert  climatic  zones  where 
summers  are  characteristically  hot  (22°-32°July  isotherms).  It  is  not  yet 
possible  to  make  an  ecological  characterisation  of  this  rather  wide  range 
(Leisler  1973),  but  wetlands  are  very  variable  in  quality,  which  may 
confuse  simple  climatic  views.  The  superficially  similar  Sedge  Warbler  A. 
schoenobaenus  breeds  farther  north,  with  little  overlap.  Where  they  do 
overlap  in  range,  such  as  at  Lake  Neusiedl  in  Austria,  they  are  separated  by 
habitat,  Moustached  Warblers  being  in  wetter  places. 

The  European  populations  retreat  towards  the  Mediterranean  coasts  in 
winter  and  many  of  the  inland  breeding  areas  are  deserted,  probably 
because  they  are  too  cold  and  frequently  frozen  to  support  sufficient  inver- 
tebrate food  sources.  Some  reach  North  Africa  and  there  are  sub-Saharan 
records  from  Lake  Chad.  Recoveries  of  individuals  ringed  at  Lake  Neusiedl 
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indicate  a wintering  area  in  Italy  and  the  Dalmatian  coast.  The  Asiatic 
population  is  probably  more  migratory,  moving  to  north  India  and  Arabia, 
presumably  to  escape  the  lower  winter  temperatures  of  a more  continental 
breeding  area.  Winter  movements  may  vary  from  year  to  year  depending 
on  the  temperature  (Bannerman  & Bannerman  1958).  Leisler  ( 1973)  pro- 
vided the  most  thorough  and  recent  review  of  the  summer  and  winter 
ranges  of  the  species,  with  maps  of  recorded  localities.  The  same  author  is 
the  only  person  ever  to  have  made  any  substantial  study  of  the  biology  and 
ecology  of  the  species. 

Moustached  Warblers  breed  in  wetlands,  favouring  places  where  Reed 
Warblers  A.  scirpaceus  are  more  likely  than  Sedge  Warblers  to  be  their 
neighbours.  Comparative  morphological  studies  (Leisler  1975)  show  that 
Moustached  Warblers  have  relatively  large  feet,  with  a thick  hind  toe  and 
long  claws.  I he  spread  angle  of  the  front  toes  is  comparatively  small.  These 
are  adaptations  ol  the  foot  for  vertical  climbing,  and  the  Moustached 
W arbler  occurs  in  vegetation  with  a strong  vertical  structure,  such  as  reeds 
Phragmites  rich  in  fen-sedge  Cladium,  or  beds  of  club-rush  Scirpus  or  bulrush 
Typha  (Leisler  1973).  It  is  absent  in  the  thicker  pure  Cladium  beds,  where  a 
walking  species  such  as  the  Savi’s  Warbler  Locustella  luscinioides  is  more  at 
home.  It  is  also  absent  in  the  drier  areas  with  a tangle  of  soft-stemmed 
vegetation,  where  Sedge  W'arblers  might  occur.  The  Moustached  Warb- 
ler’s climbing  skills  are  best  seen  in  Typha : it  is  the  only  European 
Acrocephalus  warbler  which  easily  can,  and  does,  walk  up  the  sides  of  the 
flattened  leaf  blades.  Wet  beds  of  these  rather  widely  spaced  stout-stemmed 
plants  are  difficult  for  small  warblers  to  exploit  by  any  other  means;  their 
other  characteristic  bird  is  the  much  larger  Great  Reed  Warbler  A. 
arundinaceus. 

No  detailed  studies  have  been  made  of  the  foods  of  the  Moustached 
Warbler,  but  Leisler  describes  feeding  places  as  being  at  or  very  near  the 
water  surface.  This  is  a rich  zone  for  insects,  with  concentrations  of 
emerging  or  swarming  Chironomid  midges,  mayflies  and  others.  Feeding 
on  such  prey  by  climbing  down  stems  of  emergent  plants  and  picking  is 
reminiscent  of  the  Bearded  Tit  Panurus  biarmicus,  though  the  Moustached 
Warbler  is  probably  unlikely  to  supplement  its  winter  diet  with  seeds  as 
does  that  species  (Bibby  1981). 


Table  1.  Foods  of  Moustached  Warblers  Acrocephalus  melanopogon  based  on  analysis  of  22 
faecal  samples  from  southern  France,  August  1979 

Percentages  are  given  in  parentheses 


Food  items 

Total  items 

Frequency 

Araneae  (spiders) 

30  (10.7) 

12  (13.3) 

Coleoptera  (beetles) 

119  (42.5) 

20  (22.2) 

Lepidoptera  larvae 

49  (17.5) 

18  (20.0) 

Homoptera  (bugs) 

5 (1.8) 

3 (3.3) 

Heteroptera  (bugs) 

1 1 (3.9) 

5 (5.6) 

Diptera  (flies) 

19  (6.8) 

10  (11.1) 

Lepidoptera  (moths) 

5 (1.8) 

5 (5.6) 

Hymenoptera  (wasps) 

35  (12.5) 

13  (14.4) 

Others 

7 (2.5) 

4 (4.4) 

Total 


280 
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123.  Moustached  Warbler  Acrocephalus  melanopogon  at  nest  with  young,  Austria,  Ma\  19tS4 

(L.  Daschitz) 

An  analysis  of  22  faecal  samples  collected  at  Capestang  (Herault, 
France)  in  August  1979  is  shown  in  table  1.  The  most  numerous  and 
frequent  items  in  the  diet  were  beetles,  predominantly  very  small  (about 
2mm)  Chrysomelids.  The  Hymenoptera  and  caterpillars  were  also  very 
small  (mainly  less  than  5mm).  Probably  related  to  the  size  of  prey  was  the 
relatively  high  number  of  items  found  per  sample.  Also  notable  was  the  fact 
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that  Diptera  accounted  for  only  7%  of  foods  taken,  in  spite  of  their  great 
abundance  in  marshes  in  late  summer.  These  findings  accord  with  the 
previous  paragraph.  1 he  Moustached  V\  arbler,  perhaps  even  more  than 
the  Sedge  Y\  arbler,  is  a gleaning  specialist,  lacking  the  fly-catching  skills  of 
the  Reed  Warbler.  I he  very  fine  bill  is  also  for  picking;  Reed  W arbler  bills 
are  more  broad  and  flattened  at  the  base  (Green  & Davies  1972).  Many 
other  insectivorous  birds  which  do  not  avoid  northern  winters  bv  migration 
are  also  gleaners  of  small  items,  for  instance  the  \\  ren  Troglodytes  troglodytes 
and  the  Dartford  W arbler  Sylvia  undata. 

1 he  Moustached  Warbler  is  an  early  breeder.  It  is  likely  that  this  is 
linked  with  the  peak  emergence  ofChironomids  in  spring.  Song  mav  start  in 
mid  March  and  is  recognisable  by  opening  with  notes  recalling  Nightingale 
Luscima  me gar hynchos  or  Woodlark  Lullula  arborea  and  ending  w ith  a scratchv 
warble,  resembling  a Sedge  Warbler’s,  bike  the  latter’s,  it  frequentlv 
includes  phrases  of  mimicry  of  other  species.  Unlike  the  Sedge  Warbler,  it 
may  sing  from  deep  cover  rather  than  in  the  air  or  from  exposed  perches 
(Dementiev  & Gladkov  1968),  though,  in  Austria,  the  Camargue  and 
Mallorca,  reed-top  singing  is  frequent  (P.  J.  Grant,  M.  A.  Ogilvie  and 
Dr  J.  T.  R.  Sharrocks  in  lilt.). 

1 he  nest  appears  to  be  somewhere  betw  een  those  of  the  Reed  and  Sedge 
W arblers.  It  is  often  suspended  over  water,  but  lacks  the  elegant  neatness  of 
a Reed  Warbler’s.  There  are  good  photographs  in  Ferguson- bees  (1954). 
W hat  little  is  known  of  the  breeding  biology  is  not  surprising  and  does  not 
point  to  any  peculiarities,  but  there  are  plenty  of  gaps  in  the  knowledge.  For 
instance,  Lyaister  & Sosnin,  quoted  by  Dementiev  & Gladkov,  say  that  the 
male  sings  fervently  around  the  nest,  but  does  not  participate  in  feeding  the 
young,  though  The  Handbook  and  the  Cambridge  breeding  record  (Hinde  & 
Thom  1947)  suggest  otherwise.  Gould  this  be  another  marshland  species 
with  emancipated  males  and  frequent  polygyny,  as  found  in  the  American 
icterids  which  also  feed  in  Typha  beds  on  emerging  insects  (Orians  1980)? 
My  guess  is  no.  The  Moustached  W arbler  does  not  apparently  show  the 
size  difference  between  the  sexes  (W  itherby  et  at.  1943;  G.  R.  M.  Pepler  in 
lilt.)  which  goes  with  this  lifestyle  and  is  such  a marked  feature  of  a 
polygynous  species  such  as  the  Getti’s  Warbler  Cettia  cetti  (Bibby  1982).  On 
the  other  hand,  Dementiev  & Gladkov  (1968)  give  wing  measurements 
with  no  overlaps  between  the  sexes,  but  sadly  with  no  sample  sizes. 

Clutch  sizes  are  usually  three  or  four  (Bannerman  1954),  but  five  and  six 
are  also  said  to  occur  (Witherby  et  al.  1943).  The  breeding  season  may  be 
long  enough  to  permit  the  rearing  of  two  broods.  If  this  is  correct,  breeding 
is  rather  more  like  that  of  the  Reed  W arbler  than  the  Sedge  W arbler.  The 
latter,  in  Britain,  has  a larger  clutch,  but  a shorter  breeding  season  (Bibby 
1978).  The  small  clutch  size  could  just  be  a manifestation  of  the  normally 
smaller  clutches  found  farther  south  in  Europe  (Lack  1954).  In  the  fullness 
of  time,  it  will  be  interesting  to  know  the  survival  rate  of  adult  Moustached 
Warblers.  Howr  will  they  compare  with  the  surprisingly  long-lived  Reed 
Warbler  (Long  1975)? 

In  the  post-breeding  season,  the  Moustached  W arbler  has  one  further 
surprise:  the  autumn  moult  of  the  juveniles  is  complete  (Leisler  1972), 


124.  Moustached  Warbler  Acrocephalus  melanopogon  at  nest  with  young,  Austria,  May  1964 

(L.  Daschitz ) 

which  was  one  of  the  supporting  grounds  for  giving  the  species  a genus  to 
itself.  In  European  passerines,  this  is  a feature  of  a very  curious  group 
including  Bearded  Tit,  Long-Tailed  Tit  Aegithalos  caudatus,  Penduline  Tit 
Remiz  pendulinus,  Starling  Stumus  vulgaris,  Skylark  Alauda  arvensis,  Woodlark 
(and  perhaps  other  larks),  Fan-tailed  Warbler  Cisticola  juncidis,  House 
Passer  domesticus  and  Tree  Sparrows  P.  montanus,  and  Corn  Bunting  Miliaria 
calandra.  The  Moustached  Warbler  looks  a bit  ‘out  on  a limb',  being  the 
only  species  to  be  a regular  complete  post-juvenile  moulter  in  a genus  which 
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125.  Moustac  hed  Warbler  Acrocephalus  melanopogon  at  nest  with  young,  Austria.  May  1964 

(L.  Daschit-) 

does  not  otherwise  do  so.  It  is  apparent,  however,  that  complete  post- 
juvenile moult  may  be  more  common  as  one  moves  south.  For  instance,  it 
occurs  in  Greenfinch  Carduelis  chloris  and  Goldfinch  C.  carduelis  in  southern 
Europe,  but  rarely  in  these  species  in  Britain  (Newton  1972).  Perhaps, 
then,  we  should  not  be  surprised  to  see  this  warbler  differing  from  the  rest  of 
the  Acrocephalus  warblers,  since  it  is  less  migratory  and  more  southern  in 
distribution. 

British  records  of  the  Moustached  Warbler  have  attracted  plenty  of 
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126.  Moustached  W arbler  Acrocephalus  melanopogon  at  nest  with  young,  Austria,  May  1964 

(/..  Daschilz) 

contention.  A male  shot  at  St  Leonards,  East  Sussex,  on  12th  April  1915 
(Ford-Lindsay  1916)  got  the  species  a text  in  The  Handbook , but  the  record 
later  went  the  way  of  others  from  the  same  time  and  place  in  the  notorious 
Hastings  Rarities  affair  (Nicholson  & Ferguson-Lees  1962).  The  occur- 
rence now  accepted  as  the  first  for  Britain  is  of  breeding  at  Cambridge 
Sewage-farm  in  1946  (Hinde  & Thom  1947).  This  extraordinary  record 
was  criticised  at  the  time  (Meinertzhagen  1950)  and  is  mentioned  in  major 
faunal  works  with  a hint  of  lingering  doubt  (e.g.  Vaurie  1959;  Voous  1960). 
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127.  Moustached  \\ nrb\er  Acrocephatus  melanopogon,  Austria,  July  1974  (P.  Munslerman) 

I he  original  details  are  periodically  exhumed  lor  rescrutiny,  but  continue 
to  pass  the  rigorous  present-day  standards  lor  acceptance  of  rarity  records 
(Anon  1971).  The  main  thrust  of  objection  is  that  the  Moustached  Warbler 
is  only  a short-range  migrant  in  southern  Europe,  so  that  vagrancy  to 
Britain  is  unlikely.  That  two  individuals  of  opposite  sex  should  find  each 
other  at  a sewage-farm  in  Cambridgeshire  and  succeed  in  breeding  is  even 
more  improbable.  Present-day  observers  of  rarities  are  accustomed  to 
unlikely  vagrants,  so  sheer  improbability  no  longer  counts  against  a record 
for  which  the  positive  identification  process  is  good.  The  extensive  original 
notes  on  the  case  can  be  faulted  by  inconsistencies,  but  these  are  no  more 
than  trivial:  slight  disagreement  will  always  occur  when  a group  of  people 
independently  describe  a particular  bird.  Supporting  evidence  for  this 
record  is,  by  contrast,  impressive:  the  observers  were  fully  aware  of  the 
unlikelihood  of  such  an  occurrence.  Having  decided  not  to  shoot  a 
specimen,  at  a time  when  many  people  might  have  done  otherwise,  they 
missed  no  other  chance  to  assess  the  birds  fairly  and  fully.  Sceptical  and 
respected  ornithologists  independently  came  out  expecting  to  be  shown 
unusually  marked  Sedge  Warblers  and,  to  a man,  left  believing  that  they 
had  seen  some  other  species  of  which  Moustached  Warbler  was  the  only 
possibility.  Comparisons  with  skins,  with  Dresser’s  illustrations,  and  with 
nearby  Sedge  Warblers  were  made  in  the  field.  The  salient  identification 
features  of  Moustached  Warbler  were  seen  on  two  adults  and  the  young. 
Short  of  mist-netting  the  birds,  present-day  observers  could  not  have 
bettered  the  descriptions,  except  perhaps  in  checking  on  the  relative  wing- 
length  and  proportions  which  distinguish  Sedge  and  Moustached 
Warblers.  Amongst  those  who  have  not  studied  the  case,  doubters  will 
probably  remain.  Anyone  who  looks  at  the  full  documentation,  as  I was 
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128.  Captive  Moustached  Warbler  Acrocephalus  melanopogon,  Austria,  date  not  now  known 


(B.  Leister) 

fortunate  to  do,  will  be  convinced  that  Moustached  Warblers  did  indeed 
breed  at  Cambridge  in  1946. 

Subsequent  British  records  are  by  contrast  an  anticlimax:  two  in 
Hampshire  in  August  1951  (Wooldridge  & Ballantyne  1952),  one  in  Kent 
in  April  1952  (Gillham  & Homes  1952),  one,  caught  and  examined  in  the 
hand,  in  Buckinghamshire  in  July  1965  (Harber  et  at.  1966),  and  one  in 
West  Sussex  in  August  1979  (Rogers  et  at.  1980).  So,  two  out  of  five 
acceptable  records  include  the  most  unusual  feature  for  very  rare  vagrant 
passerines  of  two  individuals  having  been  in  the  same  place  at  the  same 
time.  1 can  offer  no  explanation  as  to  why  they  should  travel  in  twos  (or 
pairs?),  though  this  would  be  a great  aid  for  a species  with  erratic  potential 
to  colonise  remote  locations.  One  is  reminded  of  the  Bearded  Tit’s  tendency 
to  travel  in  pairs. 

The  middle  1960s  saw  an  upsurge  of  enthusiasm  for  mist-netting 
warblers  in  marshes,  which  has  continued  to  this  day.  These  studies  revised 
the  position  of  the  Aquatic  Warbler  A.  paludicola  from  that  of  a rare  vagrant 
to  that  of  a regular,  if  not  very  numerous,  autumn  passage  migrant  through 
southern  Britain.  The  Moustached  Warbler  has  continued  here  as  such  a 
scarce  vagrant  that,  in  spite  of  improved  opportunity,  only  one  has  been 
seen  and  none  caught  in  the  past  15  years.  Other  northern  extralimital 
records  are  similarly  few. 

Provided  that  it  is  seen  properly,  identifying  a Moustached  Warbler 
should  not  be  too  difficult.  The  secret,  as  ever,  is  thorough  familiarity  with 
the  common  confusion  species,  in  this  case  the  Sedge  Warbler.  In  compari- 
son, the  Moustached  Warbler  has  rusty  shades  on  the  upperparts  and 
flanks,  lacking,  except  on  the  rump,  in  the  olive-browns  of  the  Sedge 
Warbler.  The  streaking  on  the  upperparts  is  larger  and  darker  and  the  head 
pattern  is  distinctive.  Moustached  Warbler  crowns  are  very  dark,  the 
supercilium  is  whitish  and  bold,  becoming  broader  behind  the  eye,  and  is 
often  rather  squarely  ended:  Dr  J.  T.  R.  Sharrock  (in  litt.)  has  commented 
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on  the  resemblance  to  the  head  pattern  of  a Firecrest  Regulus  ignicapillus.  The 
lores  and  ear-coverts  are  fairly  dark,  contrasting  sharply  with  the  white 
throat.  These  features  should  all  be  checked.  Sedge  Warblers  are  rather 
variable,  so  it  would  be  rash  to  be  over-excited  by  a bird  just  showing  a large 
supercilium.  Juveniles  are  easier  to  tell  apart  than  adults.  The  young 
Moustached  Warbler’s  crown  may  be  almost  black,  in  striking  contrast 
with  the  white  supercilium.  Juvenile  Sedge  Warblers,  on  the  other  hand, 
often  have  an  ill-defined  bullish  crown-stripe  (hence  the  ease  with  which 
spurious  Aquatic  Warblers  can  be  found) . T hey  also  have  a speckled  breast 
band  lacking  in  Moustached  W'arblers.  In  their  new  feathers,  the  differ- 
ences in  upperparts  and  flank  colours  are  even  more  obvious.  Juvenile 
Sedge  Warblers  show  olive,  or  even  yellowish,  while  Moustached  Warblers 
have  buff  to  chestnut  shades.  The  dark  moustachial  streak  from  w hich  the 
species  gets  its  English  vernacular  name  is  only  faint,  but  shows  in  most 
photographs  and,  with  a good,  close  view,  can  be  seen  in  the  field. 

Care  should  be  used  with  the  tail-cocking  behaviour,  copied  from  The 
Handbook  into  modern  texts,  as  a bald  identification  point.  Moustached 
Warblers  do  cock  their  tails,  though  this  appears  to  be  uncommon, 
probably  associated  with  alarm  (Wallace  1981),  perhaps  especially  when 
they  have  young  (Hollyer  1978;  Oreel  1981).  Obviously,  Moustached 
Warblers  do  not  spend  all  their  time  in  this  activity  (Kumerloeve  1978; 


129.  Moustached  VV  arbler  Acrocephalus  melanopogon,  Israel,  November  1981  (II  h.  Oddie) 
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130.  M oustached  Warbler  Acrocephalus  melanopogon,  Israel,  November  1981  (II . E.  Oddie) 


Sharrock  1977).  A very  alarmed  Sedge  Warbler  within  centimetres  of  a 
Little  Owl  Athene  noctua  cocked  its  tail,  but  this  was  also  associated  with 
wing-flicking  and  alarm  calls  (Mellor  1981).  Tail-cocking  is  thus  much 
more  likely  from  a Moustached  than  a Sedge  Warbler,  and  its  observation 
would  add  some  weight  to  a suspected  identification,  but  no  more.  The 
M oustached  Warbler’s  tail  is  somewhat  more  rounded  than  that  of  the 
Sedge  Warbler. 

Calls  of  the  Moustached  Warbler  may  also  be  characteristic.  One  has 
been  likened  to  a Stonechat’s  Saxicola  torquata , and  rendered  as  ‘tae-tac’  or 
sometimes  ‘tac-tac-tac’  (Wooldridge  & Ballantyne  1952).  G.  R.  M.  Pepler 
(in  litt.)  reports  a tick,  easily  distinguished  from  other  reedbed  warblers  and 
like  a soft  alarm  from  a chat  or  a Sylvia  warbler.  Also  heard  was  a brief 
churring  flight  call,  ‘trrrp’,  not  as  low  as  a Savi’s  Warbler’s  call  and  more 
rapid,  but  highly  distinctive  and  unlike  any  Sedge  Warbler  call. 

In  western  Europe,  the  two  species  can  be  separated  unequivocally  by 
measurement,  so  should  cause  no  trouble  whatever  in  the  hand.  Some  of 
these  features  would  be  obvious  from  a good  field  view,  and  were  clear 
enough  to  reveal  the  widely  published  (e.g.  Hammond  & Everett  1980) 
photographs  illustrating  Moustached  Warblers  for  the  Sedge  Warblers 
that  they  really  are  (Bibby  1980;  Carlson  1980).  Previously  published 


131.  Moustached  Warbler  Acrocephalus  melanopogon,  Israel,  November  1981  (11 . E.  Oddie ) 

wing-formulae  (Williamson  1968)  referred  to  skins,  where  feather 
shrinkage  may  produce  different  results  from  live  birds  (Mead  1977). 
Furthermore,  they  do  not  satisfactorily  indicate  the  variation  to  be 
expected.  For  this  reason,  I show  in  table  2 a series  of  measurements  of  live 
Moustached  Warblers  (of  the  nominate  race)  from  Capestang  and  of  Reed 
and  Sedge  Warblers  from  Cambridgeshire  for  comparison.  The  Mous- 
tached Warbler  is  a similar  sized  bird  in  weight,  but  much  smaller  in 
wing-length.  Compared  with  the  migratory  species,  the  wing  is  much  more 
rounded,  with  the  point  being  at  the  fourth  primary  rather  than  the  third, 
and  the  projection  of  the  point  beyond  the  secondaries  being  only  10mm, 
compared  with  nearly  20mm  for  the  other  two  species.  A long  first  primary 
and  the  three  emarginations  complete  the  major  differences.  These  adapta- 
tions are  probably  associated  with  the  differences  of  migratory  range,  but 
might  also  reflect  subtle  variations  of  feeding  behaviour.  By  analogy  with 
the  Phylloscopus  warblers  (Gaston  1974),  it  might  be  predicted  that  the 
Moustached  Warbler  should  take  more  frequent  brief  flights  while  feeding. 
This  does  not  seem  likely,  and  it  is  perhaps  more  surprising  that  Reed  and 
Sedge  W arblers  have  only  one  emarginated  primary. 
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Table  2.  Measurements  and  wing-formulae  of  live  Moustached  Acrocephalus  melanopogon, 
Sedge  A.  schoenobaenus  and  Reed  Warblers  A.  scirpaceus 
Measurements  (in  mm)  are  means  ± standard  deviations  taken  in  the  conventional  way. 

Sample  sizes  = 25  for  each  species 

In  seven  Moustached  Warblers,  wing  point,  pps4  = 5 and  in  one  p4  = p3 
Features  measured  Moustached  Sedge  Reed 


Wing-length 

55.2  ± 1 .63 

65.0  ± 1.88 

65.4  ± 2.02 

Weight  (g) 

10.2  ± 0.51 

10.7  ± 0.67 

11.2  ±0.70 

Emarginated  pps 

3,4,5 

3 

3 

Notch  on  p2 

12.3  ± 1.68 

10.7  ± 1.03 

1 1.7  ± 0.79 

P 1 longer  than  coverts 

6.7  ± 0.88 

-4.0  ± 1.38 

- 1.2  ± 0.88 

P2 

6.5  ± 1.14 

1.1  ± 0.79 

2.0  ± 0.80 

P3 

1 .0  ± 0.44 

Point  (all) 

Point  (all) 

P4 

Point  (all) 

1.7  ± 0.73 

1.2  ±0.66 

P5 

0.6  ± 0.42 

5.1  ± 0.91 

4.0  ± 0.54 

P6 

2.2  ± 0.80 

7.4  ± 1.08 

6.8  ± 0.66 

P7 

4.2  ± 1.12 

10.2  ± 0.85 

9.2  ± 0.85 

P8 

5.9  ± 1.20 

12.2  ± 1.08 

1 1.1  ± 0.93 

P9 

7.2  ± 1.18 

14.3  ± 1.10 

1 3.0  ± 0.79 

P10 

9. 1 ± 1.55 

16.0  ± 1.43 

14.8  ± 0.82 

Secondaries 

10.1  ± 1.19 

19.2  ± 1.85 

17.1  ± 0.93 
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Items  included  in  this  feature  have  been  submitted  by  the  manufacturers  or  their  agents.  The 
reviews  are  the  personal  opinions  of  the  reviewers;  they  are  not  the  result  of  technical  tests,  but 
are  assessments  made  after  use  in  appropriate  conditions  (e.g.  in  the  field).  Neither  British 
Birds  nor  the  individual  reviewers  can  accept  responsibility  for  any  adverse  consequences  of 
opinions  stated,  and  items  are  accepted  for  review  on  this  understanding.  We  aim,  however,  to 
be  helpful  both  to  our  readers  and  to  the  manufacturers  of  goods  used  by  birdwatchers.  Eds 

Swift  Telemaster  15-60  x 60  Zoom  Spotting  Scope 

This  telescope  is  at  the  upper  end  of  the  price  range  (recent  advertisements 
have  quoted  £165-£1  75),  equivalent  to  the  Bushnell  Discoverer  15-60  X 60 
(£  1 63-£  1 72) . 

The  Swift  Telemaster  has  several  good  points.  The  focusing  control  and 
zoom  control  are  close  together,  so  fine  adjustment  can  be  made  easily  with 
two  fingers  of  the  same  hand.  The  field  of  view  is  large,  and  the  eyepiece  is 
suitable  for  use  with  spectacles  with  little  loss  of  viewing  area.  The  final  8cm 
by  the  objective  lens  can  be  extended  to  form  a rainguard  or  to  reduce 
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sun-glare,  a feature  which  is  very  useful  and  which  ought  to  be — but  is 
not — standard  on  all  ornithological  telescopes. 

The  Telemaster  is,  however,  rather  heavy  (about  1.45kg)  and  I noticed 
the  difference  on  my  shoulder  (in  comparison  with  my  usual  telescope)  after 
an  hour’s  birding.  It  is  also  quite  long  (almost  44cm),  which  sometimes 
resulted  in  entanglement  on  undergrowth;  birdwatchers  who  do  not  yet  use 
a tripod  will,  however,  welcome  such  a long  telescope.  The  focusing  and 
zoom  controls  are  sunk  neatly  into  a hollow  on  the  top  of  the  scope,  which 
looks  streamlined  and  attractive,  but  which  is  inappropriate  for  an 
instrument  likely  to  be  used  in  showers  (if  well-designed,  the  recess  should 
have  been  placed  on  the  side  of  the  scope).  The  main  fault,  however,  was 
optical:  the  image  was  clear  in  the  centre  of  the  field  of  view,  but  not  at  the 
edges.  I found  this  very  irritating  when,  for  instance,  a bird  was  swimming 
within  the  field  of  view,  could  still  be  seen,  but  did  not  remain  clear  and  had 
to  be  followed  by  ‘unnecessary’  panning  of  the  scope. 

Despite  some  good  features,  the  Swift  Telemaster  1 5-60X  Spotting  Scope 
is  not  the  ideal  telescope  for  the  birdwatcher.  The  Swift  Table  Tripod 
supplied  for  use  with  the  Telemaster  is  hopelessly  inadequate  for  bird- 
watching (I  used  a Slikmaster  in  all  my  comparisons).  A Swift  Photo 
Adaptor  for  use  with  the  Telemaster  is  also  available,  but  was  not  tested. 

JTRS 


The  use  of  gull  nests  by  Eiders 


r 1 1 he  eggs  of  Eiders  Somateria  mollissima  have  been  seen  in  the  nests  of 
Herring  Gulls  Larus  argentatus  in  several  locations  (Robertson  1930, 
Barker  1938,  Gross  1938),  but  few  details  have  been  recorded.  In  recent 
years,  gull  nests  containing  both  gull  and  Eider  eggs  have  been  found  at 
South  Walney  Nature  Reserve,  Cumbria,  where  in  1978  1 made  some 
observations  concerning  this  phenomenon. 


( lint.  Birds  75:  360-365,  August  1982] 


132.  F emale  Eider  Somateria  mollissima  sitting  on  nest  built  by  the  Herring  Gull  Larus  argentatus 

in  the  foreground  (Nest  3,  table  1)  ( Philip  Perry) 

The  VValney  gullery  contains  approximately  50,000  pairs  of  Herring  and 
Lesser  Black-backed  Gulls  L.juscus,  as  well  as  nearly  800  pairs  of  Eiders. 
I he  gulls  set  up  territories  and  begin  nest-building  before  most  Eiders  have 
chosen  a nest  site.  In  the  gull  colony,  each  gull  territory  is  bordered  by 
others,  so  the  Eiders  must  nest  within  gull  territories.  Most  Eider  nests  are 
shallow  hollows  lined  with  materials  gathered  from  within  reach  of  the  nest. 

Some  Eiders,  however,  do  not  build  a nest,  but  take  over  that  of  a Herring 
or  Lesser  Black-backed  Gull  (plate  132).  A female  Eider  ousts  a gull  from  its 
nest  by  walking  directly  up  to  it.  I he  gull  may  then  fly  up  and  dive  at  the 
duck,  which  then  moves  onto  the  vacated  nest.  I he  greater  bulk  of  the 
Eiders  obviously  favours  them  in  such  encounters.  For  the  first  day  or  two, 

133.  Nest  of  Lesser  Black-backed  Gull  Larus  Juscus  containing  three  eggs:  one  gull  and  two 

Eider  Somateria  mollissima  (Nest  5,  table  1 ) ( Philip  Perry ) 
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the  female  Eider  may  be  aceompanied  by  a male  sitting  nearby.  In  the  early 
stages  of 'nest  stealing',  the  gulls  attack  the  Eider  to  try  to  regain  their  nest. 
They  jump  into  the  air,  calling,  and  dive  repeatedly,  attempting  to  hit  the 
Eider  with  their  feet.  T he  Eider  responds  by  stretching  her  neck  upwards 
and  snaps  at  the  gulls,  but  remains  on  the  nest.  I did  not  see  any  gulls 
actually  hit  an  Eider:  they  pulled  out  of  their  dives  just  beyond  the  Eider’s 
reach.  One  male  Herring  Chill  made  about  80  dives  in  45  minutes,  includ- 
ing 35  in  one  three-minute  period.  The  gulls  do  not  maintain  this  level  of 
aggressive  activity  for  long  and  probably  cease  entirely  after  a couple  of 
days.  Initially,  the  Eider  visits  the  nest  for  limited  periods,  mainly  lor 
egg-laying.  In  the  intervals,  the  gulls  return  to  their  nest  and  may  them- 
selves lay  an  egg  or  eggs,  so  that  mixed  clutches  result  (plate  133). 
Throughout  the  nest  take-over  period,  the  gulls  continue  to  defend  their 
territory  from  all  other  intruders,  particularly  other  gulls.  Once  the  Eider 
completes  her  clutch,  she  remains  on  the  nest  continuously.  After  a while, 
the  gulls  generally  build  a new  nest  within  their  territory;  it  may  be  only  just 
out  of  reach  of  the  Eider.  Thus,  the  gulls  are  not  prevented  from  breeding, 
though  they  may  be  considerably  delayed.  One  pair  of  Lesser  Black-backed 
Gulls  which  was  ousted  by  an  Eider  built  a replacement  nest  nearby;  when 
the  Eider  later  deserted,  the  gulls  returned  to  their  original  nestsite  (table  1, 
Nest  5).  Altogether,  the  breeding  of  this  pair  of  gulls  had  been  delayed  by  14 
days. 

The  Eiders  did  not  always  continue  their  occupation  of  a gull’s  nest 
(table  1).  Several  nests  were  found  containing  Eider  eggs  being  incubated 
by  gulls  (plate  134).  One  case  involved  a pair  of  Lesser  Black-backed  Gulls 
whose  first  nest  had  been  taken  over  by  an  Eider  (Nest  2).  The  gulls 
renested  nearby  (plate  134)  and  their  new  nest  contained  one  gull  egg  and 

134.  Nest  in  background  (Nest  2,  table  1 ) was  taken  over  by  the  Fader  Somateria  mollissima  from 
Lesser  Black-backed  Gulls  Lams Juscus  whose  second  nest  is  in  foreground  (Nest  7,  table  1). 
Gull  nest  contains  one  gull  egg  and  two  Eider  eggs  (laid  by  a different  Eider);  see  also  plates 

1 35  and  1 36  (Philip  Perry ) 
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Table  1.  Summary  of  details  of  nests  shared  by  Eiders  Somateria  mollissima  and  gulls  Larus 

at  South  Walney,  Cumbria,  in  1978 


NESTS  TAKEN  OVER  BY  EIDER 

Nest  1 Eider  took  over  nest  of  Herring  Gull  L. 
argentatus  and  hatched  at  least  four 
ducklings. 

On  2nd  May,  Kider  first  seen  on  nest,  vigorously  attacked 
by  Herring  Gulls;  29th  May,  Kider  seen  with  ducklings 

on  nest;  30th  May,  Kider  and  ducklings  left  nest. 

• 

Nest  2 Eider  took  over  nest  of  Eesser  Black- 
backed  Gull  L.Juscus  and  hatched  at  least 
one  duckling,  leaving  one  unhatched  egg 
in  nest.  See  plate  134.  Gull  renested  near- 
by, see  Nest  7,  below,  and  plates  134-136. 

3rd  May,  Eider  and  Lesser  Black-backed  Gull  both  seen 
on  nest  with  one  Eider  egg;  30th  May,  Eider  seen  on  nest 
with  at  least  one  duckling,  which,  later  in  the  day,  left  the 
nest. 

Nest  3 Eider  took  over  Herring  Gull  nest,  laid 
five  eggs  and  hatched  four  ducklings.  Gulls 
renested  nearby  and  laid  full  clutch  of 
three  eggs.  See  plate  132. 

27th  April,  two  Eider  eggs  seen  in  nest  sat  on  by  Herring 
Gull;  28th  April,  three  Eider  eggs,  again  sat  on  by 
Herring  Gull;  29th  April,  Eider  seen  on  nest;  3rd  May. 
confirmed  that  lull  clutch  was  five  Eider  eggs;  22nd  May, 
Herring  Gulls  had  renested  nearby  and  their  nest  now 
contained  one  egg;  23rd  May,  Herring  Gull  nest  con- 
tained two  gull  eggs;  25th  May,  Herring  Gull  nest  with 
three  gull  eggs;  2bth  May,  Eider  had  left  nest,  in  which 
one  egg  remained;  1 7th  June,  one  of  the  Herring  Gull’s 
eggs  pipping. 

Nest  4 Nest  containing  one  gull  (probably 
Lesser  Black-backed)  egg  and  three  Eider 
eggs  incubated  by  Eider.  Outcome  un- 
known. 

Observation  made  on  30th  April. 

Nest  5 Eider  took  over  Eesser  Black-backed 
Gull  nest.  One  Eider  egg  was  laid  first, 
followed  by  another  Eider  egg  and  a gull 
egg  a day  later.  Later,  Eider  deserted,  and 
nest  then  contained  five  Eider  eggs  only 
plus  Eider  down.  Gulls  renested  in  this, 
their  original  site,  and  laid  three  eggs.  See 
plate  133. 

bth  May,  Lesser  Black-backed  Gull  nest  contained  one 
Eider  egg;  7th  May,  nest  now  contained  one  gull  and  two 
Eider  eggs;  Bth  May.  Eider  sat  on  nest;  12th  May.  Eider 
no  longer  on  nest,  which  contained  five  Eider  eggs,  and 
did  not  return;  23rd  May,  Lesser  Black-backed  Gull  had 
renested  on  same  site  and  its  nest  contained  two  gull  eggs; 
25th  May.  gull  nest  now  had  three  gull  eggs. 


Nest  6 Eider  took  over  Herring  Gull  nest  and 
laid  at  least  two  eggs.  Nest  destroyed 
before  eggs  could  hatch. 

5th  M ay,  Kider  seen  on  Herring  Gull  nest;  bth  May,  nest 
had  one  Eider  egg;  7th  May,  two  Eider  eggs;  15th  May. 
nest  had  been  destroyed. 

NESTS  NOT  TAKEN  OVER  BY  EIDER 

Nest  7 Lesser  Black-backed  Gulls  from  Nest  2 
renested  and  after  ten  days  their  nest  con- 
tained two  Eider  eggs.  Gulls  then  laid  one 
egg  and  hatched  two  Eider  ducklings  and 
then  their  own  chick.  The  gull  chick  sur- 
vived. See  plates  134-136. 

8th  May,  Lesser  Blaek-baeked  Gulls  had  renested  about 
30cm  from  the  Fader  which  t(x>k  over  their  original  nest; 
18th  May,  gull  nest  contained  one  gull  egg  and  two  Kider 
eggs;  12th  June,  gull  nest  contained  one  Kider  duckling, 
one  pipping  Kider  egg  and  one  gull  egg;  1 3th  June,  both 
Kider  eggs  had  hatched;  14th  June,  only  one  duckling 
seen,  and  gull  chick  had  hatched;  15th  June,  neither 
duckling  seen. 

Nest  8 Nest  contained  one  pipping  Eider  egg 
and  three  gull  eggs,  incubated  by  gulls. 
Outcome  and  gull  species  unknown. 
Observation  on  17th  June. 

Nest  9 Nest  incubated  by  Herring  Gulls  con- 
tained one  Eider  egg  and  three  gull  eggs. 
Only  gull  chicks  hatched. 

1 9th  May.  Herring  Gull  nest  seen  with  one  Eider  egg  and 
two  gull  eggs;  9th  June,  gull  nest  contained  two  gull 
chicks  and  the  Kider  egg. 

Nest  10  Nest,  incubated  by  gulls,  contained 
an  Eider  duckling.  (Not  a personal 
observation:  outcome  and  other  details 
unknown.) 

Nest  11  Nest  incubated  by  Herring  Gulls 
contained  two  gull  eggs  and  two  Eider 
eggs.  Eventually,  nest  contained  only  gull 
eggs. 

15th  May.  Herring  Gull  nest  seen  with  one  gull  egg  and 
two  Kider  eggs;  17th  May.  two  gull  eggs  and  two  Kider 
eggs;  23rd  May,  nest  no  longer  ton  taint'd  any  Kider  eggs. 

Nest  12  Eesser  Black-backed  Gull  nest  con- 
tained one  Eider  egg  which  then  dis- 
appeared. Gulls  later  laid  at  least  one  egg. 
8th  May.  Lesser  Black-backed  Gull  nest  contained  one 
Kider  egg;  9th  May.  Kider  egg  no  longer  in  nest:  13th 
May.  nest  contained  one  gull  egg. 


two  Eider  eggs  (Nest  7).  A month  later,  the  gulls  hatched  two  Eider 
ducklings  (plate  135).  The  ducklings  were  imprinted  on  their  foster  parents 
and  were  brooded  by  them  on  the  nest  (plate  136).  The  ducklings  often  left 
the  nest  to  wander  under  the  adjacent  bracken  Pteridium  aquilmum  but 
probably  found  little,  if  any,  food.  I did  not  see  whether  the  gulls  attempted 
to  feed  the  ducklings.  After  two  days,  I no  longer  saw  the  ducklings.  In  the 
meantime,  the  gull  egg  had  hatched  and  the  chick  was  then  looked  after  by 
its  parents.  The  Eider  which  ousted  these  gulls  from  their  first  nest  had 
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135.  Nest  of  Lesser  Black-backed  Gulls  Lams Juscus  containing  two  Eider  Somateria  mollissima 
ducklings  which  were  hatched  by  the  gulls,  as  well  as  one  gull  egg  (Nest  7,  table  1);  see  also 

plates  134  and  136  (Philip  Perry) 


136.  I .esser  Black-backed  Gull  Larus  Juscus  with  one  of  the  two  Eider  Somateria  mollissima 


ducklings  that  it  hatched  (Nest  7,  table  1);  see  also  plates  134  and  135  ( Philip  Perry) 


hatched  her  ducklings  a fortnight  before,  indicating  that  the  eggs  laid  in  the 
gull’s  second  nest  were  from  a second  Eider  (Nest  2).  1 saw  no  instances  of 
an  Eider  hatching  a gull  egg. 

Discussion 

Eiders  probably  obtain  an  extra  degree  of  protection  for  their  eggs  from  the 
gulls  whose  nests  they  have  taken  over.  Nest-stealing  may  also  increase  the 
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number  ol  suitable  sites  available,  as  well  as  reducing  the  amount  of 
nest-building  required.  It  is  possible  that  the  Eider  which  did  not  complete 
the  take-over  ol  a gull  nest  deserted  during  the  take-over  period.  An 
alternative  is  that  the  Eiders  were  brood  parasites  that  had  failed  to  choose 
a duck  nest. 
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Summary 

( )bservations  were  made  on  nest-stealing  by  Eiders  Somateria  mollissima  in  a colony  ol  Herring 
Larus  ar gen  talus  and  Lesser  Black-backed  Gulls  L.Juscus. 
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Effect  of  disease  on  social 
hierarchy  of  young 
Oystercatchers 


Uriel  N.  Sajriel 

Social  hierarchy 

During  a study  of  the  population  of  Oystercatchers  Haematopus  ostralegus  on 
Skokholm  Island,  Dyfed  (Safriel  1967),  it  was  found  that  a clear-cut  social 
hierarchy  existed  within  each  brood.  The  dominant  young  (the  V young) 
was  always  the  first  to  obtain  food  from  the  parent.  Only  when  the 
dominant  young  was  replete  could  the  subordinate  chick  obtain  food.  In 
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broods  of  three  young,  this  social  hierarchy  was  linear,  namely,  a 
dominated  b and  c,  and  b dominated  c. 

Note  that  though  young  Oystercatchers  are  fully  precocial,  they  are 
totally  dependent  upon  their  parents  for  food.  Also,  on  Skokholm,  the  main 
source  of  mortality  of  young  is  predation  by  gulls  (mainly  Herring  Larus 
argentatus,  but  also  Great  Black- backed  L.  marinus  and  Lesser  Black-backed 
L.  Juscus).  Subordinate  young  were  on  average  lighter  than  dominant 
young,  and  they  often  behaved  rather  ‘carelessly’,  so  were  more  likely  to  be 
taken  by  gulls  than  were  their  dominant  siblings.  Indeed,  in  1965  and  1966, 
when  the  fate  of  ten  broods  (two-young  broods,  each  young  of  known  social 
rank)  was  carefully  followed,  it  was  found  (table  1)  that  a young  survived  to 
fledging  better  than  b young  (though,  possibly  due  to  the  small  size  of  the 
sample,  statistical  significance  did  not  quite  reach  the  5%  level,  P = 0.065, 
‘Fisher’s  exact’  one-tailed  test). 

Table  1.  Social  rank  and  survival  of  young  Oystercatchers’  Haematopus  ostralegus  on 

Skokholm,  Dyfed,  in  1965  and  1966 

Figures  stand  for  number  of  young 

Social  rank 
a b 

Fledged  9 5 

Did  not  fledge  1 5 

The  disease 

Harris  (1965)  described  a viral  disease  (‘puffinosis’)  of  Manx  Shearwaters 
Pujjinus  pujjinus  on  Skokholm,  and  noted  similar  symptoms  among  young 
Oystercatchers  there.  The  symptoms  were  blisters  on  various  parts  of  the 
feet,  which  impaired  movement.  Partial  paralysis  usually  followed,  and,  in 
most  cases  detected  in  1965  and  1966,  infected  young  eventually  died, 
though  some  recovered  and  fledged  successfully. 

The  social  hierarchy  was  found  to  be  stable  (i.e.  a dominated  b 
throughout  the  whole  period,  nearly  from  hatching  and  up  to  fledging)  in 
ten  of  the  13  broods  studied  in  1965  and  1966.  In  the  other  three  broods  the 
social  rank  of  individual  young  was  transposed  during  the  course  of  their 
life,  and  in  two  of  these  cases  the  disease  was  detected.  The  disease  was  also 
diagnosed  in  six  other  broods  where  rank  transposition  was  not  observed, 
though  it  might  have  gone  undetected  due  to  long  gaps  between  observa- 
tions. Furthermore,  it  was  noted  that,  in  all  broods  free  of  disease,  social 
hierarchy  clearly  followed  weight  hierarchy:  from  hatching  to  fledging, 
dominant  young  were  heavier  than  their  subordinate  siblings.  Weight 
differences  ranged  from  1%  at  the  day  of  hatching  to  38%  at  the  fifth  day, 
but  the  percentage  difference  usually  diminished  towards  fledging.  In 
broods  affected  by  the  disease,  however,  weight  rank  was  transposed  during 
the  course  of  their  growth. 

In  those  broods  with  disease  where  transposition  of  social  rank  was  not 
detected,  dominant  young  were  always  heavier  than  their  siblings  at  the 
time  of  observation,  and  in  most  cases  also  at  hatching.  In  the  one  case 
where  social  rank  order  was  transposed  and  disease  not  detected,  weight 
order  was  also  transposed,  to  correspond  with  the  rank  of  the  social 
hierarchy. 
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F ig.  1 . Weight  changes  (log.  scale)  and  dominance  transpositions  within  brood  of  three  young 
Oystercatchers  Haemalopus  ostralegus  (‘circle’,  ‘square’  and  ‘triangle’)  affected  by  disease.  Rank 
of  social  hierarchy  denoted  by  a,  b or  c.  Arrows  mark  time  of  disease  detection.  A,  period 
between  age  1-8  days;  B,  period  between  age  8-16  days;  C,  period  between  age  16-41  days 


Social  hierarchy  and  growth  of  broods  stricken  by  disease 

Since  social  hierarchy  and  weight  hierarchy  went  together,  the  question 
arises:  what  determines  what?  An  answer  emerges  from  the  examination  of 
events  in  the  two  broods  where  disease  as  well  as  transposition  of  both 
dominance  and  weight  ranks  occurred. 

The  growth  of  a brood  of  three,  ‘circle’,  ‘square’  and  ‘triangle’,  is  shown 
in  fig.  1.  Their  weight  hierarchy  at  hatching  suggests  that  in  social  hier- 
archy they  ranked  a,  b and  c,  respectively.  But,  between  days  6 and  7,  the 
weight  rank  of ‘circle’  and  ‘square’  was  transposed,  and  on  day  8 the  social 
rank  of ‘circle’  was  determined  in  a lengthy  observ  ation  as  b.  Throughout 
this  period,  ‘triangle’  remained  in  thee  position  and  was  always  the  lightest 
young  (fig.  1A).  But,  by  day  16,  ‘triangle’  climbed  to  the  b position, 
exchanging  hierarchy  with  ‘circle’;  their  weight  rank  was  transposed 
between  days  10  and  16.  ‘Square’  maintained  its  a position  and  weight 
supremacy  during  this  period  (fig.  IB),  but  it  dropped  to  c position  by  day 
27,  when  it  developed  advanced  symptoms  of  the  disease.  Its  former  a 
position  was  taken  by  ‘triangle’;  they  exchanged  weight  order  between 
days  16  and  21  (fig.  1C).  The  crucial  event  is  the  movement  of ‘circle’,  by 
day  28,  from  the  c to  the  b position,  while  its  weight  was  then  lower  than  that 
of  the  c young.  ‘Circle’  showed  advanced  symptoms  of  disease  at  day  28,  but 
it  later  fully  recovered,  to  climb  up  to  the  a position,  whereas  ‘square’  died 
of  the  disease  between  days  30  and  32.  Finally,  when  ‘circle’  gained  its  a 
position,  ‘triangle’  descended  to  b,  showing  symptoms  of  the  disease;  but  it, 
too,  later  recovered,  and  both  fledged. 

The  fact  that  on  day  28  c was  heavier  than  b,  both  then  being  ill,  but  c soon 
dying  whereas  b recovered,  hints  that,  already  on  the  28th  day,  the  recovery 
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137.  T wo  portable  hides  within  territory  of  pair  of  Oystercatchers  Haematopus  ostralegus  on 
Skokholm,  Dyfed.  Hides  used  alternately  or  moved  to  follow  movements  of  individually 
marked  young;  observations  enabled  social  rank  of  all  young  to  be  determined  (Uriel  N.  Sajriel) 

of  ‘circle’  was  underway  and  this  affected  its  dominance;  its  accelerated 
gain  in  weight  came  only  later.  Thus,  the  vagaries  of ‘circle’,  descending 
from  a to  b to  c and  then  ascending  back  from  c to  b to  a,  seem  to  have  been 
caused  by  the  course  of  its  disease.  This  had  affected  its  behaviour  well 
before  external  somatic  symptoms  were  detected;  later  behavioural  re- 
covery preceded  the  complete  disappearance  of  somatic  symptoms.  The 
changes  in  behaviour  presumably  caused  the  transposition  of  rank,  and  the 
rank  determined  feeding  success,  hence  weight.  This  interpretation  is 
further  reinforced  by  events  in  another  brood  of  two  in  which  the  social  rank 

138.  Eggs  and  first-hatched  young  Oystercatcher  Haematopus  ostralegus  in  nest,  Skokholm, 
Dyfed,  June  1966.  On  Skokholm,  hatching  intervals  are  about  eight  hours,  and  first-hatched 

young  usually  becomes  dominant  in  social  hierarchy  ( Uriel  N.  Sajriel) 
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was  transposed  in  day  25,  yet  the  a young  remained  heavier  than  b ; a close 
examination  of  the  dominant  chick  showed  up  very-early — and  hardly 
detectable — symptoms  of  the  disease. 

Discussion:  behaviour  and  social  hierarchy 

The  analysis  of  the  events  just  described  supports  the  assertion  that  the 
behaviour  of  siblings  determines  their  social  rank.  Once  the  hierarchy  is 
established,  low-ranked  young  are  likely  to  obtain  less  food  than  higher- 
ranked  siblings,  if  food  is  scarce.  Consequently,  they  then  become  lighter, 
or  their  initial  weight-inferiority  (determined  by  variations  in  egg-weights 
at  hatching)  is  reinforced. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  social  hierarchy  among  Oystercatcher 
siblings  is  basically  non-aggressive.  The  mere  emergence  of  the  dominant 
chick  from  its  hiding,  when  a food-carrying  parent  arrived  at  the  territory, 
was  sufficient  to  drive  subordinate  young  back  to  their  shelter.  Threat 
postures  were,  however,  frequently  exchanged  between  siblings  of  all  ages, 
and  it  is  plausible  that  the  authority  of  the  dominant  young  must  be 
constantly  maintained  and  displayed  through  a characteristic  behaviour. 
In  many  birds,  ‘changes  in  dominance  occur  with  failing  or  improving 
health’  (Crook  1964),  and  it  is  likely  that,  within  the  Oystercatcher  brood, 
each  chick  always  examines  the  behaviour  of  its  siblings,  and  is  constantly 
alert  to  detect  minute  behavioural  changes  that  might  enable  it  to  improve 
its  social  status,  and  thus  to  enhance  its  chances  of  survival. 
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Summary 

In  terms  of  priority  of  access  to  food,  brought  by  the  parents,  dominance  relationships  exist 
between  fully  precocial  sibling  Oystercatchers  Haematopus  ostralegus.  This  non-aggressive  social 
hierarchy,  studied  on  Skokholm  Island,  Dyfed.  determines  the  partition  of  food  between 
young,  and  is  usually  associated  with  corresponding  weight  hierarchy.  The  occurrence  of  a 
viral  disease  in  some  broods  on  Skokholm  was  used  to  investigate  whether  weight  hierarchy 
was  responsible  for  or  was  a consequence  of  the  social  hierarchy.  The  relative  timing  of 
observed  transpositions  of  weight  rank  and  of  social  rank  within  broods  in  which  young  were 
sequentially  stricken  by  the  disease  supports  the  suggestion  that  social  rank  is  maintained  by  a 
typical  behaviour,  that  it  determines  feeding  success,  and  hence  is  responsible  for  the  observed 
weight  differences  within  Oystercatcher  broods. 
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Report  on  roving  tit  flocks 
project 


D.J.  Fisher 


■ j1  rom  August  1980  to  February  1981,  following  requests  (Brit.  Birds  73: 
267;  Bird  /.//^July-August  1980:  40),  information  on  the  composition  of 
flocks  of  tits  Parus  & Aegithalos  was  collected  by  readers  of  British  Birds  and 
members  of  the  Young  Ornithologists’  Club.  In  this  analysis  of  the  data 
submitted,  the  definition  of  a flock  has  been  taken  to  be  three  or  more  birds, 
and  records  of  one  or  two  have  been  omitted.  Sightings  of  flocks  in  areas 
which  did  not  clearly  fall  into  one  of  the  three  defined  habitats  (coniferous 
woodland,  deciduous  woodland,  or  hedgerows)  have  also  been  excluded. 
Altogether,  548  tit  flocks  were  recorded,  60  in  coniferous  woodland,  333  in 
deciduous  woodland  and  155  along  hedgerows  (table  1).  4'here  was  no 
great  variation  in  the  number  of  flocks  recorded  in  each  habitat  through  the 
period;  totals  in  all  three  showed  an  increase  through  the  autumn,  peaking 
in  November,  December  and  January,  and  decreasing  again  in  February. 
The  main  analyses  deal  only  with  the  commonest  four  tit  species:  Blue  Tit 
Parus  caeruleus,  Great  Fit  P.  major,  Coal  Tit  P.  ater,  and  Long-tailed  Fit 
Aegithalos  caudatus.  The  smaller  numbers  of  Marsh  P.  palustris  and  Willow 
Fits  P.  montanus,  and  other  species  associated  with  the  flocks,  are  considered 
later. 


Table  1.  Total  number  of  flocks  of  tits  Parus  8c  Aegithalos  recorded  in  each  of  three 
habitats  each  month,  from  August  1980  to  February  1981 

WOODLAND 


Months 

Coniferous 

Deciduous 

Hedgerows 

Totals 

August 

10 

27 

27 

64 

September 

1 + 

36 

21 

71 

October 

4 

39 

17 

60 

November 

1 1 

74 

27 

1 12 

December 

13 

58 

25 

96 

January 

5 

69 

21 

95 

February 

3 

30 

17 

50 

TOTALS 

60 

333 

155 

548 

Flock  size 

Flocks  ranged  in  size  from  the  defined  minimum  of  three  to  285,  this  latter 
extremely  large  flock  being  recorded  in  deciduous  woodland  in  January. 
The  average  flock  size  in  deciduous  woodland  and  along  hedgerows  was 
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What  binoculars  do  you  use? 


Make 


Power 


Do  you  rate  their 
general  performance 
as  (TICK  ONE  BOX) 

excellent 

1 

VERY  GOOD 
2 

GOOD 

3 

SATISFACTORY 

4 

POOR 

5 

VERY  POOR 
6 

Please  note  their  good  and  bad  points 

H your  present  binoculars  got  broken,  which 
binoculars  would  you  choose  to  buy? 

Do  you  wear  spectacles  when  birdwatching? 


Make 

Power 

X 

Yes 

No 

If  ‘Yes’,  do  you: 


put  your  binoculars 
up  to  them 


raise  or  remove 
your  spectacles 


Do  you 

own  and  use  a telescope? 

Always  or 
nearly  always 

Regularly 

Sometimes 

Occasionally 

Never 

(TICK  ONE  BOX) 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Do  you  use  a tripod 
with  it? 

Always  or 
nearly  always 

Regularly 

Sometimes 

Occasionally 

Never 

(TICK  ONE  BOX) 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

What  telescope  do  you  own? 

Make 

Power 

X 

Do  you  rate  its 
general  performance 
as  (TICK  ONE  BOX): 

EXCELLENT 

1 

VERY  GOOD 
2 

GOOD 

3 

SATISFACTORY 

4 

POOR 

5 

VERY  POOR 
6 

Please  note  its  good  and  bad  points 


u your  present  telescope  got  broken,  what 
telescope  would  you  choose  to  buy? 
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very  similar,  as  was  the  group  size  within  the  flock  for  each  of  the  four 
species  (table  2).  The  flocks  in  coniferous  woodland  were  on  average 
slightly  smaller  than  those  in  deciduous  woodland  and  along  hedgerows, 
and  they  contained  smaller  groups  of  Blue  and  Long-tailed  Tits,  larger 
groups  of  Coal  Fits  and  roughly  similar  sized  groups  of  Great  I its.  There 
was  some  monthly  variation,  but  no  regular  pattern  was  apparent. 

Table  2.  Ranges  of  monthly  average  (and  winter  average)  flock  size  and  within-flock 
species-group  size  for  mixed  flocks  including  Blue  Parus  caeruleus.  Great  P.  major.  Coal  P. 
ater  and  Long-tailed  Tits  Aegithalos  caudatus.  in  three  habitats  from  August  1980  to 

February  1981 


Flocks  and  within-flock  woodland 

groups  Coniferous  Deciduous  Hedgerows 


Mixed  tit  flock  size 

7.0-18.9  ( 

13.3) 

10.6-24.1 

15.2) 

9.8-19.7 

15.5) 

Group  size — Blue  Tit 

3.3-10.4 

(6.4) 

5.5-14.2 

(8.3) 

5.7-11.1 

(8.1) 

Group  size — Great  Tit 

1.0-12.5 

(4.1) 

2.9-  6.6 

(4.6) 

3.1-  5.6 

(4.5) 

Group  size — Coal  Tit 

1.3-16.0 

(5.3) 

2.0-  4.9 

(2.9) 

1.0-  5.5 

(2.5) 

Group  size — Long-tailed  l it 

2.8-14.5 

(5.6) 

6.2-17.4 

(8.1) 

6.5-13.7 

(9.5) 

Occurrences  of  species  within  flocks 

Blue  and  Long-tailed  Fits  occurred  in  roughly  the  same  percentage  offlocks 
in  each  habitat  (table  3);  Great  Fits  occurred  in  the  same  percentage  ol 
flocks  in  deciduous  woodland  and  along  hedgerows,  but  less  frequently  in 
coniferous  woodland  and,  as  might  be  expected.  Goal  Fits  occurred  lar 
more  frequently  in  coniferous  woodland  than  in  deciduous  woodland  or 
along  hedgerows.  Occurrences  of  each  species  within  the  flocks  varied  (roni 
month  to  month.  The  percentage  offlocks  containing  Blue  Fits  apparently 
decreased  throughout  the  winter  in  both  coniferous  and  deciduous  wood- 
land (though  this  statistical  decrease  could  have  been  caused  by  other 
species  increasing).  The  pattern  in  hedgerows  was  less  clear.  The  per- 
centage offlocks  containing  Great  Tits  in  coniferous  woodland  increased 
during  the  autumn,  and  then  decreased  again  from  November  onwards.  In 
deciduous  woodland,  the  percentages  showed  a similar  though  less  well- 
marked  pattern,  whereas  in  hedgerows  they  decreased  as  the  winter  pro- 
gressed. The  proportion  of  flocks  containing  Coal  Tits  in  coniferous 
woodland  was  quite  high  in  the  autumn,  but  decreased  from  December 
onwards.  In  deciduous  woodland,  the  proportion  offlocks  containing  Coal 
Tits  remained  roughly  the  same  throughout  the  period,  whereas  along 
hedgerows  the  proportion  increased  to  a peak  in  October-November  and 

Table  3.  Percentage  of  flocks  of  tits  Parus  8c  Aegithalos  containing  Blue  P.  caeruleus.  Great  P 
major.  Coal  P.  ater  and  Long-tailed  Tits  Aegithalos  caudatus.  in  each  of  three  habitats  during 

August  1980  to  February  1981 

WOODLAND 


Species 

Coniferous 

Deciduous 

Hedgerows 

Blue  Tit 

82 

90 

83 

Great  Fit 

52 

70 

68 

Goal  Tit 

62 

39 

26 
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then  decreased  again.  Though  the  percentage  of  flocks  containing  Long- 
tailed in  all  three  habitats  varied  from  month  to  month,  no  clear  pattern 
emerged. 

As  the  percentages  for  each  species  increase  or  decrease  depending  on 
increases  and  decreases  in  any  or  all  of  the  other  species,  it  is  difficult  to 
pinpoint  true  variation,  so  the  conclusions  are  somewhat  tenuous.  1 1 should 
also  be  noted  that  certain  high  percentages  can  be  caused  by  a small  sample 
of  flocks  (e.g.  there  were  only  four  flocks  recorded  in  coniferous  woodland  in 
October). 

Marsh  and  Willow  Tits 

It  is  likely  that  a proportion  of  the  Marsh  and  Willow  Tits  were  mis- 
identified.  As  might  be  expected,  only  small  groups  of  Marsh  and  Willow 
hits  were  recorded.  Interestingly,  however,  all  records  of  Willow  lit  were 
of  one  or  two  birds,  whereas  there  were  quite  a few  records  of  three,  four, 
five  and,  on  one  occasion,  six  Marsh  Tits  together.  There  was  also  one 
sighting  of  eight  unidentified  Marsh  or  Willow  Tits  with  a flock.  Both 
species  showed  a marked  preference  for  deciduous  woodland,  and  larger 
numbers  of  both  species  were  found  in  this  habitat  from  November  to 
January.  The  proportions  of  flocks  containing  Marsh  or  Willow  Tits  in  each 
habitat  varied  from  month  to  month,  but  the  data  are  based  on  small 
samples.  The  preference  for  deciduous  woodland  from  November  to 
January  was  still  clear,  however,  and  high  proportions  in  August  and 
September  along  hedgerows  suggested  a movement  from  that  habitat  into 
deciduous  woodland  as  the  autumn  progressed. 

Other  species  associated  with  tit  flocks 

Percentages  of  flocks  containing  species  other  than  tits  in  each  habitat 
(table  4)  showed  no  significant  monthly  variation  in  coniferous  woodland 
or  deciduous  woodland,  but  there  did  seem  to  be  a decrease  as  the  winter 
progressed  in  the  number  of  non-tit  species  associating  with  the  flocks  along 
hedgerows. 

A total  of  40  non-tit  species  was  recorded  with  the  tit  flocks,  of  which  153 
individuals  of  1 1 species  were  recorded  in  coniferous  woodland,  829  of  28 
species  in  deciduous  woodland,  and  1,037  of  37  species  along  hedgerows.  In 
all  three  habitats,  the  number  of  species  decreased  as  the  winter  progressed 
(one  factor  in  this  would  have  been  the  disappearance  of  summer  migrant 
species).  The  total  number  of  individuals  recorded  each  month  did  not  vary 
significantly  in  coniferous  or  deciduous  woodland,  but  decreased  notice- 
ably along  hedgerows.  The  majority  of  these  species  were  recorded  in  only- 
very  small  numbers,  so  do  not  warrant  individual  analysis  or  comment. 
The  species  most  commonly  associating  with  tit  flocks  was  Goldcrest 
Regulus  regulus,  which  occurred  in  33%  of  the  flocks  in  coniferous  woodland, 
and  in  only  a slightly  smaller  number  of  flocks  in  deciduous  woodland  and 
along  hedgerows.  Treecreepers  Certhia Jamiliaris  were  also  recorded  with  tit 
flocks,  most  frequently,  as  might  be  expected,  in  deciduous  woodland 
(24%).  Nuthatches  Sitta  europaea  were  also  associated  with  flocks  in 
deciduous  woodland  (18.6%).  The  only  other  species  to  associate  in  any 
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Table  4.  Percentage  of  flocks  of  tits  Pams  8c  Aegithalos  containing  each  non-tit  species  in 
each  habitat  during  August  1980  to  February  1981 


WOODLAND 

Species  Coniferous  Deciduous  Hedgerows 


Green  Woodpecker  Picus  viridis 

0.6 

Great  Spotted  Woodpecker  Dendrocopos  major 

0.6 

Lesser  Spotted  Woodpecker  D.  minor 

1.7 

0.6 

1.3 

1 ree  Pipit  Anthus  trivialis 

2.6 

Meadow  Pipit  A.  pratensis 

0.3 

1.3 

Pied  Wagtail  Motacilla  alba 

1.3 

Wren  Troglodytes  troglodytes 

1.5 

5.8 

Dunnock  Pmnella  modularis 

0.3 

9.7 

Robin  Enthacus  mbecula 

1.2 

7.1 

Redstart  Phoemcums  phoenicums 

3.2 

\\  hinchat  Saxicola  rubetra 

0.6 

Stonechat  S.  lorquata 

0.6 

Blackbird  Turdus  merula 

0.6 

Song  Thrush  T.  philomelos 

0.3 

Melodious  W arbler  Hippolais polyglotta 

0.3 

Lesser  Whitethroat  Sylvia  curmca 

0.6 

4.5 

Whitethroat  S.  communis 

0.3 

3.9 

Garden  Warbler  5.  borin 

1.7 

0.6 

1.9 

Blackcap  .S',  atricapilla 

2.1 

9.0 

Wood  Warbler  Phylloscopus  sibilatrix 

0.3 

ChifTchafT  P.  collybita 

0.9 

9.7 

W illow  Warbler  P.  trochilus 

8.3 

3.9 

10.3 

Ghifichaff  or  Willow  Warbler 

3.3 

2.1 

3.9 

Goldcrest  Regulus  regulus 

33.3 

28.8 

23.2 

Firecrest  R.  ignicapil/us 

0.3 

1.9 

Spotted  Flycatcher  Muscicapa  striata 

0.9 

5.8 

Pied  Flycatcher  Ficedula  hypoleuca 

0.3 

Nuthatch  Sitta  europaea 

3.3 

18.6 

7.7 

Treecreeper  Certhiajamiliaris 

18.3 

24.3 

18.1 

House  Sparrow  Passer  domesticus 

0.6 

Tree  Sparrow  P.  montanus 

0.6 

0.6 

Chaffinch  Fringilla  coelebs 

13.3 

12.0 

13.5 

Brambling  F.  montijringilla 

0.9 

1.3 

Greenfinch  Carduelis  chloris 

0.6 

1.3 

Goldfinch  C.  carduelis 

0.6 

4.5 

Siskin  C.  spinus 

1.7 

0.6 

3.9 

Linnet  C.  cannabina 

1.7 

2.6 

Redpoll  C.flammea 

3.3 

0.6 

5.8 

Bullfinch  Pyrrhula  pyrrhula 

3.8 

Yellowhammer  Emberiza  citrinella 

1.9 

Reed  Bunting  F.  schoeniclus 

3.2 

significant  way  with  the  tit  flocks  was  the  Chaffinch  Fringilla  coelebs,  which 
occurred  in  very  similar  proportions  in  each  of  the  habitats  (12.0-13.5%). 

Discussion 

The  habit  of  various  species  of  tits  to  join  together  in  flocks  has  been  known 
for  many  years,  but  little  detailed  study  seems  to  have  been  made  of  it. 
Perrins  (1975)  suggested  that  flocking  has  two  advantages  for  the  birds 
involved.  First,  there  is  a better  chance  of  detecting  a predator  in  a group 
where  all  the  individuals  are  on  the  look  out;  secondly,  the  chances  of 
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finding  food  are  increased  in  a flock,  since  some  individuals  may  know  ol 
good  feeding  areas. 

l he  results  of  the  project  show  that  most  species  of  tit  prefer  to  feed  in 
deciduous  woodland  or  along  hedgerows,  where  food  items  are  presumably 
more  abundant  and  more  varied.  Coal  Tits  were  present  in  larger  numbers 
in  coniferous  woodland,  although  significant  numbers  were  also  present  in 
the  other  two  habitats,  particularly  later  in  the  winter. 

The  difference  in  group  size  between  Marsh  and  Willow  Fits  is  less  easy 
to  explain.  Morley  (1953)  stated  that  Marsh  Tits  not  holding  winter 
territories  w ill  join  up  with  mixed  species  flocks,  and  after  August  will  travel 
together  without  aggression,  whilst  those  holding  a winter  territory  will  join 
up  with  the  flock  only  whilst  it  is  passing  through  that  territory.  The  small 
numbers  of  Willow  Tits  perhaps  suggest  that  this  species  is  more  aggressive 
and  less  tolerant  of  other  members  of  its  own  species  in  a flock,  though,  as 
Perrins  (1975)  stated  that  Willow  Tits  are  usually  thinly  scattered  even 
where  they  occur  abundantly,  the  explanation  may  be  simply  a matter  of 
distribution. 
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Summary 

Results  of  a joint  British  Birds  and  YOC  project  concerning  roving  flocks  of  tits  Pants  & 
Aegithalos  during  w inter  1980/81  are  presented  and  the  trends  are  summarised.  No  unexpected 
patterns  were  found,  though  it  is  concluded  that  further  study  of  Willow  Tits  P.  montanus  might 
prove  worthwhile. 
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^cbcutp-filif  ppars  ago... 


‘everyone  who  takes  an  interest  in  the  birds  of  this  country  will  have  the  greatest  satisfaction 
in  learning  that  the  Ruff,  so  long  lost  to  Norfolk  as  a breeding  bird,  has  once  more  nested  in  the 
county.’  (Brit.  Birds  1:  65,  August  1907) 


Mystery  photographs 

The  diffuse  head 
markings  on  the  glid- 
ing gull  in  last  month’s  mys- 
tery photograph  are  clearly 
those  of  one  of  the  hooded 
species  in  winter  plumage. 

The  massive  Great  Black- 
headed Gull  Larus  ichlhyaetus 
is  instantly  ruled  out  at  least 
by  the  much  too  gentle  head- 
structure.  The  only  other 
hooded  species  are  small  or 
medium-sized,  in  which  case 
the  all-white  tail  indicates  a second-year  or  adult.  In  these  plumages, 
Laughing  Gull  L.  atricilla  is  the  only  one  which,  like  the  mystery  bird,  lacks 
any  obvious  white  on  the  outermost  primaries.  Perhaps  the  most  similar 
gull  is  Franklin’s  L.pipixcan,  but  that  species  has  obvious  white  primary  tips 
in  first-summer  and  subsequent  plumages,  as  well  as  much  more  black  on 
the  head,  forming  a ‘half  hood’  in  winter.  The  identification  as  Laughing 
Gull  is  confirmed  by  the  all-dark  bill  and  legs  (actually  blackish  or  dull 
brown),  the  rather  large  size  of  the  former,  the  broad  white  trailing  edge  to 
the  inner  wing,  and  the  dark  grey  inner  upperwing  (the  tone  can  just  be 
glimpsed  on  the  far  wing);  the  clear  white  underparts  show  this  to  be  an 
adult  (a  second-winter  would  have  grey  cloudings  on  the  breast-sides  and 
flanks,  and  the  majority  have  traces  of  a tail  band).  It  was  photographed  by 
David  Tomlinson  in  the  USA  in  January  1982. 


139.  Mystery  photograph  69.  Identify  the  species.  Answer  next  month 
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Nest-site  provision  experiment  for  Long-eared  Owls  To  attempt  to 
improve  the  breeding  success  of  Long-eared  Owls  Asio  otus , artificial  nest- 
sites  were  provided  in  an  area  where  the  owls  were  known  to  overwinter. 
The  nests  provided  consisted  of  two  types:  old  potato  or  apple-picker 
baskets  made  of  willow,  with  the  handles  removed,  and  baskets  of  a similar 
shape  made  of  wire-netting. 

Three  willow  baskets  and  six  wire  baskets  were  sited  in  November  1979, 
in  a small  Cambridgeshire  wood  of  mixed  deciduous  trees,  comprising 
mainly  willow  Salix,  silver  birch  Betula,  oak  Quercus  and  hawthorn  Crataegus. 
All  the  baskets  were  fixed  to  suitable  trees  at  a height  of  approximately  5 m, 
and  then  each  lined  with  sticks  of  various  lengths  and  thicknesses  to  provide 
a firm  base. 

140.  Long-eared  Owl  Asio  otus  on  nest  in  willow  basket  provided  as  artificial  nest-site, 

Cambridgeshire,  May  1981  (D.J.  Garner) 
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Some  members  of  the  Rarities  Committee  consider  that  third-winter  or 
adult  winter  Lesser  Black-backed  Gulls  L.Juscus  of  the  west  European  race 
graellsii  are  a possible  pitfall  where  claims  of  second-winter  or  adult  winter 
Laughing  Gulls  are  concerned.  Accepted  records  normally  involve  only 
those  individuals  which  are  seen  well  enough  for  a convincing  size- 
assessment  to  be  m^de  and  for  details  of  head  pattern  and  bare-part  colours 
to  be  firmly  noted.  PJG 
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During  the  first  year,  1980,  none  of  the  baskets  was  used,  but  in  1981  one 
of  the  willow  baskets  was  occupied  by  a pair  of  Long-eared  Owls  (plate 
1 40) , which  had  a clutch  of  three  eggs,  of  which  two  hatched,  and  two  young 
fledged.  Current  literature  states  that  Long-eared  Owls  nest  in  the  same 
area  each  year,  but  not  in  the  same  nest.  This  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that 
natural  sites  (e.g.  old  birds’  nests  and  squirrels’  dreys)  are  destroyed  over 
winter  and  do  not  last  for  a further  year.  With  this  experiment  using  these 
more  substantial  nests,  it  is  hoped  that  the  same  site  will  be  used  in 
succeeding  years.  D . J . Garner 

73  Needingworth  Road,  St  Ives,  Huntingdon,  Cambridgeshire  PEI74JY 


Nightjar  taking  water  in  flight  So  far  as  I am  aware,  there  are  no 
published  records  of  the  Nightjar  Caprimulgus  europaeus  taking  water,  but 
observations  in  Sudan  suggest  that  water  may  be  taken  in  flight.  Just  after 
sunset  on  2nd  November  1977,  I saw  a late  migrant  Nightjar  leave  some 
bushy  vegetation  bordering  the  Blue  Nile  near  Khartoum  and  fly  down  to  a 
few  centimetres  above  the  river;  it  then  flew  parallel  to  the  bank  and,  as  it 
passed  me  at  3-4 m,  lifted  its  tail  and  wings  a little  above  the  body  level  and 
dipped  its  head  so  that  its  bill  scooped  the  water  momentarily,  rippling  the 
surface,  in  a manner  similar  co  that  employed  by  hirundines  or  swifts  Apus 
taking  water  on  the  wing;  it  continued  over  the  water  as  though  to  repeat 
the  action,  but  unfortunately  passed  behind  some  vegetation  out  of  sight 
before  doing  so.  Very  few  nightjars  have  been  recorded  taking  water, 
presumably  because  exceptional  conditions  are  required  for  such 
observations.  All  refer  to  water  being  taken  in  flight.  Published  reports 
include:  the  Golden  Nightjar  C.  eximius  in  the  Sudan  ( Ibis  (1902):  1-33);  the 
Egyptian  Nightjar  C.  aegyptius  in  Turkestan  (Dementiev  & Gladkov,  1966, 
Birds  oj  the  Soviet  Union,  vol.  1);  and  the  Allied  Nightjar  C.  ajjnis  of  Pakistan 
and  India  (Ali  & Ripley,  1970,  Handbook  oj  the  Birds  oj  India  and  Pakistan , vol. 
4).  In  addition,  I have  seen  the  Long-tailed  Nightjar  C.  climacturus  taking 
water  in  flight  at  Khartoum,  although  in  a manner  somewhat  different  from 
that  described  above.  Antony  Pettet 

Botany  Department,  University  oj  Khartoum,  Khartoum . Sudan 


Swift  persistently  attacking  Starling  On  7th  September  1979.  while 
watching  a group  of  five  Swifts  Apus  apus  above  Narborough  Park,  near 
Leicester,  I saw  one  suddenly  and  persistently  attack  a passing  Starling 
Stumus  vulgaris.  The  attacks  came  from  behind  and  below,  often  making 
contact  with  the  Starling’s  belly  and  vent.  The  vigour,  speed  and  timing  of 
the  15  or  16  approach  pursuits  were  remarkable  and  often  appeared  to 
treble  the  flight  speed  of  the  Starling,  which,  even  though  it  jinked  and 
circled,  could  not  evade  its  pursuer.  The  attacks  ceased  when  the  Starling 
took  refuge  in  a nearby  tree.  David  Noakes 

41  Trinity  Road,  St  Johns,  Narborough,  Leicester 


No  member  of  the  Behaviour  Notes  Panel  has  ever  seen  a comparable  incident.  Eds 
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Observations  at  Lesser  Spotted  Woodpecker’s  nest  Between  17.26  and 
20.26GMTon  16thjune  1979,  near  Byfield,  Northamptonshire,  we  watched 
a nest  of  Lesser  Spotted  Woodpeckers  Dendrocopos  minor.  We  recorded  the 
number  and  duration  of  visits,  and  removal  of  faecal  material,  by  the 
adults;  the  number  of  times  each  adult  put  its  head  into  the  nest-hole  on 
each  visit  was  also  recorded,  since  this  might  indicate  the  amount  of  food 
brought  to  the  nest.  The  male  visited  more  frequently  (31  out  of  46  visits), 
and  put  his  head  in  the  hole  more  often  on  each  visit  (male  mean  7.2,  female 
mean  5.0;  Mann-Whitney  U-test,  P<  0.05),  but  the  length  of  feeding  visits 
did  not  differ  significantly  between  sexes  (male  mean  5.2  seconds,  female 
mean  5.0;  P < 0.05).  When  we  ended  our  watch,  the  male  had  remained  in 
the  nest  for  20  minutes  (previous  longest  period,  34  seconds),  so  we  wonder 
if  the  male’s  habit  of  incubating  at  night  before  the  eggs  hatch  (Bannerman 
1955)  is  continued  after  hatching.  Of  20  faecal  pellets  removed,  the  male 
disposed  of  1 8,  12  of  these  in  a concentrated  bout  before  entering  the  nest  for 
the  final  time.  This  nest-sanitation  behaviour  resembles  that  of  the  Great 
Spotted  Woodpecker  D.  major,  largely  by  the  male  (Steinfatt  1937),  at  the 
end  of  the  day  (Blair  & Tucker  1941).  Faeces  were  not  dropped  directly 
from  the  hole  as  reported  by  Blair  & Tucker  (1941),  but  were  carried  to 
nearby  trees  and  either  dropped  or  wiped  off  there.  This,  too,  is  as  reported 
for  Great  Spotted  Woodpeckers  (Owen  1925),  but  contrasts  with  the 
behaviour  of  the  Green  Woodpecker  Picus  viridis,  where  a parent  (usually 
the  female)  swallows  the  faeces  (Owen  1922).  The  observed  predominance 
of  the  male  Lesser  Spotted  in  nest-sanitation  recalls  Carlson  & Carlson’s 
(1978)  record  of  a male  of  that  species  removing  a dead  nestling  from  a nest. 

M . I.  Avery  and  R.  A.  Cockerill 
Edward  Grey  Institute  oj  Field  Ornithology,  South  Parks  Road,  Oxjord  0X1  3PS; 

Sub-department  oj  Animal  Behaviour,  Madingley,  Cambridge 
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Abnormal  Sand  Martin  in  Essex  At  about  07.00  GMT  on  30th  June  1979, 
at  the  Naze  Public  Open  Space,  Walton-on-the-Naze,  Essex,  I watched 
about  a dozen  Sand  Martins  Riparia  riparia  skimming  low  over  the  reserve 
scrape  ponds,  a few  hundred  metres  from  a breeding  colony.  One  martin 
seemed  to  possess  two  tails:  one  was  quite  normal  for  the  species,  but  the 
other  appeared  to  grow  out  from  the  undertail-coverts,  as  long  again  as  the 
normal  tail  and  made  up  of  wispy  translucent  feathers  in  a graduated  form. 
The  feather  shafts  could  be  clearly  seen  as  they  flopped  about  in  flight, 
although  they  did  not  inhibit  it  in  any  way.  A young  birdwatcher  confirmed 
what  I had  seen,  and  we  both  watched  the  bird  for  about  15  minutes  down 
to  about  20m.  Eight  days  later,  John  Fitzpatrick  saw  this,  or  a similar  bird, 
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at  V\  illiam  Girling  Reservoir,  approximately  1 12km  southwest  ofWalton- 
on-the-Naze  (see  below).  John  K.  Weston 

78  Woodberry  Way,  Walton-on- the- Naze,  Essex  COM  SEW 

On  8th  July  1979,  while  watching  a flock  of  Sand  Martins  near  William 
Girling  Reservoir,  Chingford,  Essex,  1 noticed  one  with  an  abnormal 
growth  ol  white  leathering  extending  from  its  underparts  in  a streamer  to 
approximately  30mm  beyond  the  end  ol  its  tail.  When  observed  from  below 
at  close  range,  care  was  taken  to  note  that  the  white  feathering  was  not  a 
foreign  object  attached  to  the  belly:  no  sign  of  a break  or  join  to  indicate  the 
presence  ol  some  sticky  substance  could  be  seen.  I watched  the  martin  for 
hall  an  hour,  during  which  time  it  entered  a nesting  hole  containing  two 
young.  It  was  not  seen  again  on  two  subsequent  visits.  J.  Fitzpatrick 

18  Edwick  Court,  High  Street,  Cheshunt,  Hertfordshire 

In  our  opinion,  caution  should  be  exercised:  we  consider  that  it  would  be  almost  impossible 
to  be  absolutely  certain  of  the  nature  of  the  extra  feathering  without  examination  in  the  hand. 
Eds 


Swallows  feeding  on  rising  ants  In  extremely  hot  weather  on  29th 
August  1979,  on  the  River  Ribble  at  Brungerley  Bridge,  near  Glitheroe, 
Lancashire,  I observ  ed  a group  of  Swallows  Hirundo  rustica  behaving  in  a 
manner  new  to  me.  Ants  Lasius  alienus  were  emerging  from  their  nests  and 
soaring  upwards  on  their  nuptial  flights,  where  a host  of  birds  including 
Black-headed  Gulls  Lams  ridibundus,  Sand  Martins  Riparia  riparia,  Swallows 
and  House  Martins  Delichon  urbica  waited  for  them.  About  10m  from  where 
I was  lying,  five  Swallows  seemed  to  be  squatting  on  the  ground  close  to 
where  the  ants  were  emerging  and  taking  the  insects  before  they  became 
airborne;  they  made  no  movements  that  could  be  interpreted  as  ‘anting’.  A 
further  three  Swallows  were  perched  in  a willow  tree  Salix  full  of  rising  ants. 

Ron  Freethy 

15  Lower  Manor  Lane,  Burnley,  Lancashire  BBI20EB 


House  Martin  feeding  young  Sand  Martins  On  6th  September  1979. 
while  counting  young  Sand  Martins  Riparia  riparia  at  the  nesting  holes  at 
F iley  Brigg,  North  Yorkshire,  I saw  a House  Martin  Delichon  urbica  land  at 
the  entrance  to  one  of  the  holes  where  two  young  Sand  Martins  were  sitting. 
The  young  started  begging  for  food,  but  the  House  Martin  flew  off;  I 
watched  it  hawk  around  the  cliff's  for  three  or  four  minutes  before  it  returned 
to  the  same  hole;  when  the  young  Sand  Martins  again  started  begging,  it  fed 
one  of  them.  The  House  Martin  returned  to  the  same  hole  on  six  occasions 
during  15  minutes,  and  each  time  it  fed  one  of  the  young.  When  it  was 
hawking  around  the  cliff's,  adult  Sand  Martins  appeared  to  mob  it.  uttering 
alarm  calls  similar  to  those  used  w hen  Kestrels  Fa/co  tinnunculus  were  near 
the  colony.  I did  not  see  the  behaviour  repeated  on  later  visits. 

Peter  J . Dunn 
25  Wreyfield  Drive,  Scarborough  Y0126SP 
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House  Martins  nesting  under  lamps  In  August  1978,  at  Levington, 
Suffolk,  a colony  of  House  Martins  Delichon  urbica  was  discovered  under 
circular  lamp  column  shades.  A total  of  57  nests  was  built  under  12  shades, 
with  a maximum  under  any  one  column  of  seven  and  a minimum  of  three. 
The  lights  were  switched  off  each  evening  at  21.30  GMT.  In  1979,  53  nests 
were  constructed  under  the  same  12  columns  (plates  141-143). 

P.  W.  Murphy 
21  Clive  Avenue,  Ipswich,  Suffolk  IP14LU 

Although  House  Martins  use  all  sorts  ol  nest  sites  and  we  therefore  do  not  normally  publish 
notes  on  them,  this  site  seems  particularly  unusual  and  worth  recording.  Eds 


141-143.  Nests  constructed  by  House 
Martins  Delichon  urbica  under  lamp 
shades,  Suffolk,  summer  1979  ( M.J . F. 
Jeanes) 
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Identification  of  Blyth’s  Pipit  On  9th  and  10th  May  1981,  we  saw  two 
migrant  Blyth’s  Pipits  Anthus  godtewskii  at  a height  of  5,500m  in  the 
Sagarmartha  National  Park  in  Nepal.  We  hope  that  even  this  limited 
experience  will  help  to  clarify  the  confusion  which  exists  concerning  the 
separation  of  this  species  from  other  large  pipits:  in  our  opinion,  it  is  a 
distinctive  species. 

Both  of  those  that  we  saw  resembled  Tawny  Pipit  A.  campestris  and  bore 
no  resemblance  to  Richard’s  Pipit  A.  novaeseelandiae  of  the  race  which  occurs 
in  Britain,  richardi.  They  were  similar  in  size  and  structure  to  Tawny  Pipit, 
being  smaller  and  appearing  shorter-tailed  than  richardi,  with  relatively 
shorter  legs  and  weaker  bills.  Even  their  general  coloration  was  similar  to 
T awny:  sandy  upperparts,  much  paler  than  on  richardi,  with  lighter 
streaking  above.  They  also  lacked  the  dark  central  tail  feathers  and  the 
bold,  contrasting  head  and  breast  markings  of  richardi. 

Basically,  they  differed  from  Tawny  in  three  ways.  First,  both  individuals 
had  very  extensive  orange-buff  flanks,  vent  and  undertail-coverts  and,  at  a 
distance,  appeared  to  have  wholly  orange-buff  underparts;  the  buff  flanks  of 
richardi  are  variable  in  extent,  but  are  unlikely  ever  to  be  as  rich  or  as 
extensive  as  on  Blyth’s.  Secondly,  they  lacked  the  well-defined  supercilia, 
and  consequently  appeared  very  ‘plain-faced’,  whereas  the  other  two  large 
pipits  have  clear  and  well-defined  supercilia.  Thirdly,  the  only  call  heard 
was  a most  distinctive,  sharp,  but  unemphatic  and  rather  gentle,  mono- 
syllabic ‘choop’,  unlike  the  call  of  any  other  pipit  that  we  have  heard  before. 
Blyth’s  Pipit  clearly  has  a wider  vocabulary,  but,  since  our  birds  were  on 
passage,  it  is  probable  that  this  would  be  the  call  heard  from  vagrants  in  the 
west  Palearctic. 

There  were  three  further  helpful  plumage  features.  First,  the  strength  of 
the  mantle  streaking  appeared  intermediate  between  Tawny  and  richardi. 
Secondly,  the  neat  gorget  composed  of  fine  streaking  across  the  breast  was 
regular  and  more  confined  than  that  of  juvenile  (and  some  first-winter) 
Tawny  Pipits  and  lighter  than  the  upper  breast  streaking  of  richardi. 
Thirdly,  our  birds,  like  most  of  A.  R.  Kitson’s  in  Mongolia  {Brit.  Birds  72: 
96),  showed  whitish  fringes  to  the  median  coverts  rather  than  the  creamy  or 
buff  fringes  shown  by  richardi , though,  as  Kitson  stated,  this  may  not  be  a 
very  conclusive  feature.  The  centres  of  the  median  coverts  were,  like  those 
of  richardi,  not  quite  so  dark  and  outstanding  as  those  of  Tawny  Pipit. 

To  summarise,  we  stress  that  there  should  normally  be  no  confusion 
between  Blyth’s  Pipit  and  Richard’s  Pipit  of  the  race  richardi ; excusable 
confusion  could,  however,  arise  with  Tawny  Pipit.  An  individual  occurring 
in  this  country  seemingly  intermediate  between  Tawny  and  Richard’s 
Pipits  is  likely  to  be  a variant  of  one  of  those  species  rather  than  a Blyth’s 
Pipit,  which  at  first  glance  should  recall  Tawny  Pipit  until  the  distin- 
guishing features  are  observed.  D.  G.  H.  Mills  and  N.  A.  Preston 

Glebe  House , Bentworth,  Alton,  Hampshire  GU345RA 

S.  C.  Madge  has  commented:  ‘An  examination  of  skins  has  shown  that  the  colour  of  the 
fringes  of  the  median  coverts  is  variable  in  Blyth's  Pipits,  some  having  warm  buff  fringes, 
others  whitish.  On  those  with  whitish  fringes,  however,  the  contrast  with  the  warm  bulffringes 
of  the  greater  coverts,  and  indeed  the  warm  buff  underparts,  is  quite  marked.’  Eds 
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Tree  Pipit  displaying  from  ground  On  12th  May  1979,  at  Clapdale, 
North  Yorkshire,  a Tree  Pipit  Anthus  trivialis  flew  up  from  a perch  about 
30cm  from  the  ground  to  a height  about  that  of  the  tree  tops  and  began  to 
sing,  parachuting  downwards  in  the  normal  way.  It  landed  on  the  ground 
among  the  trees  and  immediately  began  another  song-flight,  again 
reaching  the  canopy  before  starting  to  sing.  This  was  repeated  three  more 
times  in  succession.  The  Handbook  mentions  only  that  the  song-flight  takes 
place  from  an  elevated  branch  of  a tree.  Laurence  N.  Rose 

14  Newlands  Avenue,  Bowerham,  Lancaster 

\\  c regard  this  behaviour  as  t'airlv  normal,  but.  owing  to  an  apparent  lack  ol  records  in  the 
literature,  believe  it  worth  publishing  here.  Kds 


Dunnock  stimulated  by  train  to  sing  at  night  At  about  22.30  GMT  on 
18th  June  1979,  at  Radlett,  Hertfordshire,  I heard  a full  song  given  once  by 
a Dunnock  Prunella  modularise  this  coinciding  with  the  passing  of  a diesel 
train.  The  house  windows  were  open  and,  although  the  sound  of  the  train  at 
100m  was  relatively  deafening,  the  song  was  clearly  audible  only  10m 
away.  At  about  00.30  GMT,  and  again  at  23.30  hours,  on  20th  June,  a 
Dunnock  sang  twice,  each  time  coinciding  with  a passing  train.  No  other 
outside  factor  was  involved,  and  it  appeared  that  the  Dunnock  was 
stimulated  to  sing  by  the  train.  Although  many  birds  are  stimulated  to  sing 
by  sudden,  loud  noises,  it  is  interesting  that  this  should  have  happened  at 
night.  D.  B.  Rosair 

17  Radlett  Park  Road,  Radlett,  Hertjordshire  WD7  7BG 


Migrant  Ring  Ouzels  assuming  temporary  territories  On  the  evening 
of  19th  April  1979,  on  the  edge  of  a small  moor  in  West  Yorkshire,  I 
observed  two  male  Ring  Ouzels  Turdus  torquatus  chasing  each  other  to  and 
fro  along  a wall.  They  frequently  came  into  contact  and  once  fluttered  up 
together  to  a height  of  1 m;  they  quarrelled  noisily  for  15  minutes,  before  one 
flew  about  200m  downstream.  The  next  evening,  in  the  same  respective 
localities,  they  sang  alternately  for  the  hour  that  I watched  them,  and 
appeared  to  be  holding  distinct  territories,  the  boundary  being  the  area  of 
contact  on  19th.  Two  days  later,  both  were  absent,  and  were  not  seen  again. 
Although  some  species  may  stop  on  migration  and  become  territorial,  1 
know  of  no  reference  to  Ring  Ouzels  doing  so.  R.  P.  S.  Wolsey 

Flat  4,  6 Spring  Bank  Place,  Manningham,  Bradjord  8 


Blackbird  carrying  grass  snake  On  25th  July  1979,  at  New  Hythe,  Kent, 
a male  Blackbird  Turdus  merula  flew  towards  me  carrying  what  at  first 
appeared  to  be  a long  piece  of  nesting  material;  it  seemed  so  engrossed  with 
this  that  it  apparently  saw  me  only  at  the  last  moment,  when  it  suddenly 
swerved  aside,  uttering  its  alarm  call,  and  dropped  a small  grass  snake 
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Natrix  natnx  in  front  of  me.  I he  snake,  about  25  cm  long,  disappeared  swiftly 
into  the  undergrowth,  apparently  unharmed.  The  Blackbird  had  been 
gripping  it  behind  the  head  and  had  flown  about  30m  at  a height  of  IV2  m. 
I he  usual  time  for  the  emergence  of  young  grass  snakes  is  late  August  or 
early  September,  but  often  later  (M.  Smith,  1951,  The  British  Amphibians  and 
Reptiles );  the  snake  I saw  must,  therefore,  have  been  almost  one  year  old  at 
least,  at  which  age  the  young  snakes  are  ‘between  250mm  and  300mm  in 
length'  (Smith  1951).  The  Blackbird’s  catholic  tastes  have  been  well 
documented  (e.g.  E.  Simms,  1978,  British  Thrushes ),  and  there  are  several 
records  of  reptiles  as  victims  (e.g.  Bnt.  Birds  71:  131),  but  the  only  record  I 
can  find  of  a snake  as  potential  Blackbird  prey  is  that  of  a Blackbird 
attacking  a small  grass  snake  {Brit.  Birds  53:  32).  J.  M.  Hyde 

31  H ood  Gardens , Hayjield , Derbyshire 


Yolkless  egg  of  Blackbird  and  abnormal  egg  of  Song  Thrush  During 
1979,  in  each  of  two  nests  200  m apart  at  Potters  Bar,  Hertfordshire,  I found 
an  exceptionally  small  egg.  On  6th  June,  I discovered  the  nest  of  a Black- 
bird Turdus  merula  containing  two  one-to-two-day-old  chicks  and  one  small 
egg.  Clutch  size  would,  therefore,  appear  to  have  been  three,  although  it  is 
possible  that  an  egg  may  have  been  lost  during  incubation.  The  abnormal 
egg  was  22mm  X 17  mm,  but  its  shape,  colour  and  markings  were  normal 
for  the  species.  There  was  no  evidence  of  nest  success  (e.g.  droppings)  on 
my  next  visit  (30th  June).  On  7th  June,  I found  the  nest  of  a Song  Thrush  T. 
philomelos  containing  two  eggs:  one  normal,  the  other  only  15mm  X 12mm 
and  rounded  equally  at  both  ends,  but  of  normal  colour  and  markings.  This 
nest  had  either  already  been,  or  was  subsequently,  deserted  and  no  further 
eggs  were  laid.  On  examination,  the  thrush's  egg  (a  good  deal  smaller  than 
the  Blackbird’s)  showed  some  presence  of  yolk,  but  the  Blackbird’s  was 
definitely  devoid  of  yolk.  The  occurrence  of  two  abnormal  eggs  so  close 
together  may  have  been  a coincidence  but  it  is  perhaps  more  likely  that  a 
local  environmental  factor,  such  as  food  supply  or  chemicals,  was  respon- 
sible. The  discoveries  took  place  during  a period  of  exceptionally  wet 
weather.  Paul  Driver 

45  Tiverton  Road , Potters  Bar.  Hertfordshire  EX65HX 

The  phenomenon  of  small  eggs  is  fairly  well  known,  but  the  absence  of  yolk  in  the 
Blackbird’s  egg  is  certainly  most  odd.  Eds 


Reed  Warbler  singing  at  Magpie  and  Cuckoo  The  note  on  a Great  Grey 
Shrike  Lanius  excubitor  singing  at  a Short-eared  Owl  Asio flammeus  [Brit.  Birds 
72:  387)  recalled  the  following.  On  5th  August  1979,  at  Chewr  Valiev  Lake, 
Avon,  a Magpie  Pica  pica  flew  towards  and  perched  on  a bush  by  a reed  bed; 
at  once,  a Reed  Warbler  Acrocephalus  scirpaceus  started  a vigorous  burst  of 
song,  repeating  the  bursts  as  it  moved  invisibly  through  the  reeds  towards 
the  Magpie.  After  about  tw  o minutes,  the  Magpie  flew  off  and  the  warbler 
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became  silent.  Previously,  on  27th  May  1978,  at  the  same  locality,  a male 
Cuckoo  Cuculus  canorus  perched  on  a tree  overlooking  a reedbed;  as  it 
landed,  a Reed  Warbler  began  to  sing  and  approached,  unseen,  the  base  of 
the  tree,  where  it  sang  vigorously  for  two  or  three  minutes,  becoming  silent 
as  soon  as  the  Cuckoo  flew  away.  On  each  occasion,  the  intensity  of  the 
warbler’s  song  was  characteristic,  but  no  alarm  calls  were  heard. 

A.  P.  Radford 

Crossways  Cottage,  West  Bagborough,  Taunton,  Somerset  TA43EG 

These  instances,  and  also  perhaps  the  Dunnock  Prunella  modularis  stimulated  by  a train  to 
sing  at  night  (see  above),  are  probably  examples  of  a normal  response  by  a songbird  to 
disturbance.  Eds 


Wintering  by  ‘Siberian’  Chiffchaff  On  23rd  January  1980,  I discovered 
a Chiffchaff  Phylloscopus  collybita  feeding  in  my  garden  at  Cheltenham, 
Gloucestershire.  The  warbler  was  grey-brown  above,  pale-breasted,  with  a 
buff  wash  extending  from  the  side  down  towards  the  flanks,  and  a white 
belly,  vent  and  undertail-coverts.  There  was  no  obvious  wing-bar  and  the 
supercilium  was  buff.  I could  detect  no  trace  of  yellow  in  the  plumage,  so  I 
deduced  that  it  was  of  the  Siberian  race  P.  c.  tristis,  especially  as  the  call-note 
was  loud  and  quite  unlike  anything  I had  heard  previously  from  a Chiff- 
chaff.  I saw  the  bird  again  on  30th  January,  on  four  dates  in  February,  on 
three  dates  in  March  and  finally  on  7th  and  8th  April,  at  distances  of2-15m. 
It  spent  most  of  its  time  on,  or  near,  the  ground,  except  on  the  last  two  dates, 
when  it  remained  high  up  in  a fruit  tree  and,  in  addition  to  its  calls, 
produced  several  short  bursts  of  song.  This  consisted  of  a ‘chuff  note 
followed  by  four  to  six  musical  notes  of  varying  pitch.  This  song  was  audible 
at  considerable  distances  and  was  repeated  several  times  on  both  occasions. 
Chiffchaffs  of  the  nominate  race  were  present  from  late  March,  allowing 
comparisons  of  plumage,  call  and  song  to  be  made. 

Descriptions  of  the  song  of  P.  c.  tristis  are  few,  and  records  of  long-staying 
individuals  do  not  appear  to  be  well-documented.  Early  references  (Brit. 
Birds  10:  263;  11:  215;  44:  94,  358)  were  summarised  by  H.  G.  Alexander 
(Brit.  Birds  48:  350)  and  in  The  Handbook  (vol.  2:  7),  where  a musical  song, 
similar  to  that  described  above,  is  stated  to  be  the  spring  song  of  P.  c.  tristis. 
This  song  is  heard  in  India,  where  it  is  given  by  wintering  Chiffchaffs  before 
their  departure  in  late  April,  and  from  the  breeding  grounds  in  Siberia. 

A.  M.  Heaven 

58  Fleckers  Drive,  Hatherley,  Cheltenham,  Gloucestershire  GL515BD 

S.  C.  Madge  has  commented  that  many  of  the  Chiffchaffs  wintering  in  southwestern 
England  are  noticeably  brown-and-white,  but  that  they  apparently  utter  a ‘hooeet’  call 
suggestive  of  a more  western  origin  than  the  range  of  P.  c.  tristis,  and  are  perhaps  P.  c.  abietinus. 
Eds 


Spotted  Flycatcher  attacking  red  squirrel  On  18th  June  1979,  at  Loch 
Garten,  Highland,  I was  watching  a red  squirrel  Sciurus  vulgaris  when 
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suddenly  a small  bird  attacked  it  from  behind  and  then  flew  off.  A few 
seconds  later,  the  bird  resumed  the  attack,  hitting  the  squirrel  in  the  tail 
and  driving  it  up  a tree;  it  attacked  again  and  drove  the  mammal  off.  After 
the  final  attack,  the  bird  perched  in  a nearby  tree,  and  I saw  that  it  was  a 
Spotted  Flycatcher  Muscicapa  striata  and  that  it  had  some  red  hairs  in  its  bill. 
I feel  that  the  flycatcher,  rather  than  attacking  the  squirrel  to  drive  it  from 
its  territory,  was  in  fact  collecting  nest  material.  Jeff  Hunt 

34  Crojt  Road,  Mortimer , Reading , Berkshire 


Long-tailed  Tits  feeding  on  scale-insects  On  28th  January  1979,  in 
Crewkerne,  Somerset,  I watched  a party  of  Long-tailed  Tits  Aegithalos 
caudalus  feeding  on  the  trunk  of  a willow  Salix.  On  closer  inspection.  1 found 
the  trunk  covered,  lor  a metre  or  so,  with  the  scale-insect  Chionaspis  salicis. 
Very  many  of  the  scales  had  been  smashed,  exposing  within  the  purplish- 
red  eggs  on  which  the  tits  had  been  feeding.  I have  not  found  any  reference 
to  Long-tailed  Fits  feeding  on  this  scale-insect,  which  I imagine  must  form 
an  important  source  of  food  in  winter.  A.  J.  Parsons 

Barnfield,  Tower  Hill  Road,  Crewkerne,  Somerset 


Penduline  Tit  in  Gwynedd  From  5th  to  8th  May  1981,  the  weather  on 
Bardsey  Island,  Gwynedd,  had  been  dominated  by  a shallow  low  to  the 
southwest,  giving  light  to  moderate  southerly  and  southeasterly  winds, 
varying  cloud  cover  and  fog  patches.  This  had  brought  in  a variety  of 
common  summer  migrants,  which  continued  to  arrive  on  9th  May,  when 
the  wind  turned  northeasterly.  At  about  18.00  GMT  on  9th,  my  assistant, 
D.  Suddaby,  rushed  into  the  Observatory  clearly  excited,  saying  he  had 
seen  a bird  that  ‘must  have  been’  a Penduline  Tit  Remiz pendulinusl  I alerted 
the  only  other  birdwatchers  on  the  island  at 
the  time,  L.  J.  Davenport  and  G.  McLardy, 
and  went  to  Cristin  Withy,  where  the  bird 
had  first  been  found.  This  is  an  area  of  about 
60m  X 25  m of  coppiced  willow  and  sallow 
Salix , one  of  four  withy  beds  on  the  island,  all 
attractive  to  migrants,  and  all  used  as  sites 
for  mist-netting. 

The  bird  was  quickly  relocated  feeding 
vigorously  in  the  willows  at  heights  from  1 .5 
to  3 m above  the  ground,  the  tops  of  the  trees 
being  up  to  4m  high.  It  was  watched,  often  at 
close  range,  for  15  minutes,  then  a mist-net 
was  opened  and  the  bird  gently  edged  for- 
ward and  trapped.  It  was  taken  back  to  the 
Observatory  for  ringing,  examination  and 

photography,  and  then  released  into  the  144  Aduh  ma|e  PenduHne  Tit 
garden,  another  area  of  willow  and  plum  Remiz  f>enduhnus.  Gwynedd,  May 
Prunus.  >981  (P.J.  Roberts) 
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In  the  field,  it  was  immediately  recognisable  as  a Penduline  Tit:  the 
tit-like  size  and  shape,  combined  with  black  face-mask  on  a greyish  head 
and  chestnut-brown  upper  back,  gave  no  chance  of  confusion  with  any 
other  species.  In  the  hand  the  following  details  were  noted: 


upperparts  Crown  and  nape  pale  grey. 
Forehead,  lores  and  ear-coverts  black,  with 
some  faint  chestnut  brown  tips  on  forehead 
and  ear-coverts.  Mantle  a patchy  rufous  or 
chestnut  brown.  Back  a more  ‘washed  out’ 
brown,  fading  into  pale  grey  on  rump  and 
uppertail-coverts,  the  latter  having  slightly 
darker  centres.  Primaries  dark  grey,  the 
inner  primaries  edged  paler  on  outer  webs. 
Secondaries  same  as  inner  primaries. 
Tertials  centred  dark  grey,  but  broadly 
edged  dirty  pale  grey.  Primary  coverts 
similar  to  primaries,  but  with  buffer  edges. 
Greater  coverts  blackish-grey  centred,  with 
broad  edges  of  rich  chestnut  brown.  Alula 
blackish  brown,  edged  buff  chestnut.  Median 
and  lesser  coverts  pale  rufous  or  chestnut, 


similar  to  mantle  colour.  Tail  feathers  all 
dark  greyish-brown,  distinctly  but  thinly- 
edged  off-white,  underparts  Chin  very  pale 
grey.  Throat  similar  to  chin,  but  with  very 
pale  chestnut  suffusion.  Breast,  flanks  and 
belly  all  patchy  pale  buffy-grey,  breast 
showing  suggestion  of  the  brown  suffusion 
noted  on  throat.  Undertail-coverts  dirty 
grey,  with  buffy-grey  centres.  Underwing- 
coverts  and  axillaries  very  pale  buff-brown. 
Rest  of  underwing  pale  grey,  bare  parts 
Upper  mandible  mid-grey,  with  blackish 
ridge.  Lower  mandible  pale  grey,  darker  at 
tip  and  pinkish  at  base.  Tarsus  lead  grey.  Iris 
dark  brown,  measurements  Wing  54  mm; 
tarsus  16.5  mm;  bill  (from  feathering) 
8.5mm.  Weight  9.5g. 


The  Penduline  l it  remained  in  the  Observatory  garden  until  13th  May, 
but,  despite  there  being  up  to  60  m of  mist-net  open  daily  in  the  course  of  our 
usual  ringing  activities,  it  was  not  trapped  again.  It  was  also  much  more 
difficult  to  observe  in  the  thicker  vegetation,  but  additional  notes  were 
made.  Its  habits  were  typically  tit-like,  sometimes  feeding  by  hanging 
upside  down  or  leaning  over  the  ends  of  thin  branches.  The  shape  was 
similar  to  that  of  a Blue  Tit  Parus  caeruleus,  but  slightly  smaller  (as  the 
measurements  bear  out),  with  a proportionately  longer  tail.  Most  notable, 
however,  was  the  comparatively  long,  fine  pointed  bill.  Another  feature^of 
the  bird  in  the  field  was  the  distinct  pale  panel  on  the  closed  wing,  caused  by 
the  extensive  pale  fringes  to  the  inner  primaries,  secondaries  and  tertials. 
The  call  was  heard  only  briefly,  and  noted  as  a tit-like  nasal  ‘zee-zee-zee’.  In 
the  field,  there  was  a clear  demarcation  between  the  pale  grey  of  the  nape 
and  the  chestnut  brown  of  the  mantle.  The  pale  chestnut  suffusion  of  the 
throat  and  upper  breast  was  hardly  apparent,  however,  and  faded  and 
merged  into  the  paler  lower  breast  and  belly.  In  the  hand,  this  could  be  seen 
to  be  caused  by  fairly  extensive  pale  tips  to  slightly  rufous  brown  feathers. 
The  bird  was  aged  and  sexed  as  adult  male  due  to  extent  of  black  face-mask. 

Despite  the  news  of  the  bird’s  arrival  becoming  known  on  the  mainland 
shortly  afterwards,  weather  and  lack  of  boats  prevented  a few  keen  and 
hopeful  observers  getting  to  the  island  to  see  it.  This  was  the  fourth  record 
for  Britain  and  Ireland,  the  others  being  singles  at  Spurn,  Humberside,  on 
22nd-28th  October  1966,  in  the  Isles  of  Scilly  on  25th  October  1977  and  at 
Stodmarsh,  Kent,  on  18th  May  1980  (Brit.  Birds  60:  517-520;  72:  483-484; 
74:  488).  Only  about  a dozen  people  saw  the  first  bird,  and  the  subsequent 
two  were  both  single-observer  records;  thus,  only  a handful  of  people  have 
yet  seen  this  species  in  the  British  Isles.  The  Bardsey  bird  was  the  first  to  be 
ringed  in  Great  Britain.  P.  J.  Roberts 

Bardsey  Bird  Observatory,  Aberdaron,  Pwllheli,  Gwynedd  LL538DE 
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Carrion  Crow  taking  insect  prey  on  the  wing  On  the  warm,  sunny 
morning  of  30th  September  1980,  on  St  Mary’s,  Isles  of  Scilly,  I noticed  a 
Carrion  Crow  Corvus  corone  on  the  ground.  Suddenly,  it  took  flight  to  chase 
an  insect  which  I identified  as  a large  bee  Bombus.  After  a twisting  pursuit  of 
about  five  seconds,  it  caught  and  immediately  swallowed  the  insect. 
Although  The  Handbook  mentions  Hymenoptera  as  food  taken  by  the  crow 
family,  there  is  no  specific  reference  to  bees,  and,  in  any  case,  it  seems  likely 
that  they  would  normally  be  taken  on  the  ground.  I found  it  surprising  that 
the  crow  had  the  agility  and  technique  to  catch  such  prey  in  flight. 

M . J . Rogers 

195  Vicarage  Road,  Sunbury-on-Thames , Middlesex  TW16  7TP 


Letter 


Tail-wagging  by  wheatears  While  the  pronounced  tail-wagging  of  the 
Isabelline  Wheatear  Oenanthe  isabellinus  is  a ‘helpful  pointer’  towards 
identification  (Brit.  Birds  74:  443),  this  habit  is  also  typical  of  the — 
admittedly  smaller  and  daintier — Desert  Wheatear  0 deserti,  the  immatures 
and  females  of  which  are  superficially  like  Isabelline.  I see  these  species 
almost  daily  between  September  and  April.  Graham  Bundy 

c/PO  Box  98,  BAC  Ltd,  Dhahran,  Saudi  Arabia 


Announcements 


Free  badge  offer  Fly  your  own  juvenile 
Sabine’s  Gull  on  this  button-badge  issued  to 
mark  the  publication  of  Peter  Grant’s  new  book 
Gulls — a guide  to  identification.  To  obtain  your  free 
badge  (available  only  to  British  Birds  readers) 
send  a self-addressed  and  stamped  envelope  to 
Peter  Grant,  14  Heathfield  Road,  Ashford,  Kent 
TN24  8QD. 

Circulation  and  distribution  changes  We  have  now  acquired  a small 
home-computer  to  store  and  print  subscribers’  names  and  addresses.  In  due 
course,  we  hope  that  this  will  result  in  speedier  inclusion  both  of  new 
subscribers  and  of  changes  of  addresses  of  existing  subscribers,  and  more 
clearly  printed  labels  than  our  existing  methods  of  hand-sorting  and  laborious 
address-printing.  The  change-over  from  the  old  to  the  new  system  (due 
during  June  and  July)  may,  however,  result  in  some  errors  or  omissions, 
and  we  hope  that  subscribers  who  experience  troubles  will  be  under- 
standing. All  queries  and  complaints  (or  praise!)  should  still  be  directed  to 
Mrs  Erika  Sharrock,  Fountains,  Park  Lane,  Blunham,  Bedford  MK44  3NJ. 


GULLS 
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‘The  RSPB  Book  of  British  Birds’  This  new  basic  guide,  superbly 
illustrated  by  Hilary  Burn  and  with  text  by  Peter  Holden  with  Dr  J.  T.  R. 
Sharrock,  is  aimed  primarily  at  both  adult  and  young  birdwatching 
beginners.  The  paintings  show  each  species  in  its  usual  British  habitat, 
while  the  text  aims  to  interest  the  reader  and  to  include  facts  about 
behaviour,  diet  and  so  on,  as  well  as  identification  (which  is  separated  in  a 
special  section  under  each  species).  The  272  species  covered  are  those  likely 
to  be  seen  during  the  first  few  years  of  ordinary  birdwatching  in  Britain 
(unlike  many  ‘birdbooks  for  beginners’,  it  does  not  include  Black  Wood- 
pecker or  Crested  Lark!). 

The  RSPB  Book  of 

British  Birds 


Peter  Holden  -Tim  Sharrock 
Illustrated  by  Hilary  Burn 


The  full  price  will  be  £5.95,  but  up  to  31st  December  1982  British  Birds 
readers  can  obtain  it  post  free  through  British  BirdShop  (page  viii)  for  £4.95 
(add  50p  if  outside  UK  & Eire).  Why  not  buy  one  as  a Christmas  present? 
It  will  be  published  on  21st  October,  and  all  advance  orders  will  be 
despatched  immediately. 


Request 


Binoculars  and  telescopes  survey  Our  previous  summary  of  readers’  usage  and  opinions  of 
binoculars  and  telescopes  {Brit.  Birds  1 1 : 429-439)  provided  much  interesting  information,  but 
is  perhaps  now  somewhat  out-of-date.  In  this  issue  (page  v on  the  back  of  the  subscription  form 
in  the  centre),  therefore,  we  include  a brief  questionnaire  so  that  we  can  bring  our  review  and 
recommendations  up  to  date.  The  report  on  this  will  appear  in  October,  so,  to  be  included, 
completed  questionnaires  must  be  returned  bejore  31st  August  1982.  Please  help  us  to  produce  a 
useful  survey  by  returning  this  form  at  once. 


News  and  comment 


Mike  Everett  and  Bob  Spencer 

Opinions  expressed  in  this  feature  are  not  necessarily  those  of ‘British  Birds’ 


La  Albufera  de  Mallorca  Acting  on  behalf 
of  the  International  Council  for  Bird 
Preservation,  Peter  Conder  spent  a month  in 
northern  Mallorca  examining  the  Albufera 
and  its  disused  saltpans  before  preparing  a 
report  on  its  present  international  value  in, 
particularly,  ornithological  and  botanical 
terms.  He  also  recommended  various  ways  in 
which  the  marsh  could  be  managed,  were  it 
to  be  acquired  by  the  government,  to 
improve  its  attraction  for  birds  and  tourists 
alike  and  to  realise  its  educational  potential. 
At  the  end  of  the  visit,  Peter  met  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Consell  Insular,  Sefior  Alberti, 
who,  after  he  had  received  the  report,  said 
‘We  have  destroyed  too  much  of  Mallorca- 
we  must  now  protect  it.’  This  sounds  encour- 
aging and  we  await  further  news  with 
interest. 

Skomer  and  Skokholm  In  1977,  rising 
costs  forced  the  West  Wales  Naturalists' 
Trust  to  stop  publishing  annual  reports  on 
the  bird  life  of  these  famous  islands.  The  first 
Skokholm  Bird  Observatory  report  had  been 
published  as  a separate  document  in  1936 
and,  apart  from  the  war  years,  publication 
was  annual  until  1973  when  the  Skomer 
report  was  added.  After  WWNT  ceased  pub- 
lication, the  islands'  wardens  produced  an 
annual  newsletter.  Now  we  can  report  that 
the  ‘Friends  of  Skomer  and  Skokholm'  has 
been  formed,  under  the  aegis  of  the  Trust, 
and  that  a tw  ice-yearly,  duplicated  bulletin  is 


being  produced.  The  most  recent  issue  con- 
tains wardens’  reports  for  both  islands,  lists 
of  birds  recorded,  comments  and  reports  by 
visiting  naturalists  and  research  workers. 
The  subscription  is  £5  for  a three-year  period 
and  further  information  is  available  from 
WWNT,  7 Market  Street,  Haverfordwest, 
Dyfed  SA6 1 INF. 

Goshawks  again  One  of  the  conclusions 
reached  by  Mick  Marquiss  and  Ian  Newton 
in  their  recent  paper  ‘The  Goshawk  in 
Britain'  ( Brit  Birds  75:  243-259)  was  that 
direct  human  persecution  was  an  important 
factor  in  the  bird's  present  numbers  and 
spread — possibly  a limiting  factor.  It  is  sad  to 
have  to  provide  further  evidence  of  this:  by 
early  June  1982,  the  RSPB  already  knew  of  at 
least  ten  nests  pillaged  in  four  separate  areas. 
Increasing  efforts  to  protect  the  species  in 
known  vulnerable  areas  have  had  some 
effect,  but  the  problem  of  nest  robberies, 
mainly  by  outlaw  falconers,  is  not  going 
away. 

‘Continental  Birdlife’  disappears  We 

were  sad  to  hear  from  its  editors  that,  because 
their  ‘financial  losses  and  publication  delays 
have  both  reached  intolerable  levels’,  the 
American  journal  Continental  Birdlife  has 
ceased  publication  after  the  end  of  volume  2. 
At  the  time  of  writing,  their  issues  numbers  4, 
5 and  6 had  not  yet  been  posted,  so  we  do  still 
have  something  to  look  forward  to.  We  hope 
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that  this  useful  journal  will  reappear  in  due 
course. 

Cornell  change  Cornell  University’s 
Laboratory  of  Ornithology  has  published  its 
Newsletter  to  Members  for  many  years,  often 
providing  interesting  transatlantic  snippets 
which  we  have  used  here.  It  now  ceases  pub- 
lication, too — but  the  good  news  is  that  it  is 
being  replaced  by  a new,  more  lavish  and 
comprehensive  journal,  the  Living  Bird 
Quarterly.  The  Laboratory’s  annual  journal 
The  Living  Bird  is  among  the  foremost  of  its 
kind,  and  if  the  new  quarterly  matches  its 
high  standards  it  should  do  well.  We  will 
report  on  the  first  (July  1982)  issue  in  due 
course. 

Cornwall  changes  We  have  already 
reported  (75:  296)  the  change  of  recorder  for 
Cornwall.  The  Cornwall  Bird-watching  and 
Preservation  Society’s  Secretary,  F.  H.  C. 
Kendall  (33  Victoria  Road,  Bude  EX23  8RJ), 
tells  us  that  there  has  been  some  further  re- 
arrangement of  the  Society’s  officers.  The 
Joint  Editor,  responsible  for  the  Isles  of  Scilly 
Report,  is  \1.  J.  Rogers,  195  Vicarage  Road, 
Sunbury-on-Thames,  Middx  TW16  7TP; 
and  the  Deputy  Editor  and  Recorder,  re- 
sponsible for  the  Mainland  Report,  is 
R.  Smaldon,  46  Briar  Road,  Hartley, 
Plymouth,  Devon. 

Real  Snow  Geese  Is  it  wild  or  is  it  an 

escape?  This  question  is  constantly  asked  by 
birdwatchers  and  county  recorders  about 
occurrences  of  Snow  Geese  Anser  caerulescens. 
My  answer  has  always  been  that  the 
numbers  of  full-winged  birds  in  captivity  are 
such  that  escapes  must  always  be  more  likely. 
This  includes  Ireland  and  western  Scotland, 
thanks  to  the  presence  of  a free-flying  flock  of 
over  40  of  both  colour  phases  on  the  island  of 
Mull.  The  first  proof  of  a genuine  trans- 
atlantic crossing  has  now  come,  however, 
from  the  Netherlands:  a note  in  Dutch  Birding 
(2:  52)  reported  that  a flock  of  1 8 Lesser  Snow 
Geese  A.  c.  caerulescens  was  present  in  Noord- 
Holland  from  18th  to  26th  April  1980  and 
that  one  was  colour-ringed.  It  proved  to  have 
been  marked  as  a gosling  at  La  Perouse  Bay 
on  the  west  side  of  Hudson  Bay,  Canada,  in 
the  summer  of  1977.  ( Contributed  by  Malcolm 
Ogilvie) 

Note-taking  in  the  rain  How  often,  on  that 
wet  seawatch  or  drizzling  day  on  the  sea  wall, 
has  the  page  of  your  notefxx)k  become  soggy 
and  the  writing  illegible?  One  solution  is  now 
provided  by  ‘AquaScribe’,  a 160  mm  X 
105mm  ‘all-weather  notebook’  with  water- 


resistant  paper.  It  can  be  written  on  with 
pencil  ‘even  underwater’,  as  it  says  in  the 
blurb  provided  by  the  manufacturers.  The 
notebooks  are  rather  expensive  (£3.22  each 
plus  45p  p&p  for  30-page  notebook  with 
cover  and  pencil),  but  refill  pads  cost  only 
£1.85.  If  you  want  to  give  the  AquaScribe  a 
try,  write  to  Hawkins  & Manwaring,  West- 
borough,  Newark,  Nottinghamshire  NG23 
5HJ.  (JTRS) 

New  ‘Birdwatch’  record  We  have  been 
criticised  for  giving  space  to  the  now  annual 
Country  Life  ‘Record  Birdwatch’,  but,  in  the 
knowledge  that  this  sort  of  thing  gives 
pleasure  to  many  people,  we  make  no  excuses 
for  reporting  the  third  such  event,  which  took 
place  in  East  Anglia  on  15th  May  this  year. 
The  ‘150  barrier’  was,  predictably,  passed  at 
last:  the  Country  Lije  team  (David  Tomlinson, 
Jeremy  Sorensen,  Bill  Urwin  and  Peter 
Smith)  made  153  and  their  rivals,  the  Fauna 
and  Flora  Preservation  Society  squad  (Bill 
Oddie,  John  Gooders,  Cliff  W aller  and  Ron 
Johns),  scored  152.  Over  £5,000  was  raised 
for  wildlife  charities — and  we  are  reliably 
informed  that  the  teams  let  pass  the  chance  to 
add  one  more  species  to  their  lists  in  the 
interests  of  not  disturbing  a rare  breeding 
bird. 

York  Weekend  Highlights  of  the  Annual 
Members’  Weekend  held  by  the  RSPB  at 
York  on  26th-28th  March  1982  may  have 
been  the  address  by  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh 
and  a memorable  lecture  by  Jeffery  Boswall 
— but  perhaps  Rob  Hume’s  comments  on  the 
BB  Mystery  Photograph  Competition  will  be 
of  more  interest  to  our  readers.  He  says 
‘ . . . there  were  hardly  any  entries  and  most 
of  what  few  there  were  came  from  YOG 
members  on  the  Saturday  afternoon.  The 
only  correct  answers  came  from  two  children, 
Mark  and  Sharon  Wallace  (who  identified 
Red-necked  Phalarope  but  could  not  spell  it) 
and  a combined  effort  from  Peter  Merrill  and 
Robert  Gillmor,  who  shared  the  champagne. 
Well,  I wasn’t  going  to  bring  it  back  . . . ’ 

Derbyshire  birds  Where  to  Watch  Birds  in 
Derbyshire  is  a useful  booklet — aimed  at  new- 
comers to  birdwatching  rather  than  the  more 
experienced — privately  produced  by  P. 
Shooter  (text  and  checklist)  and  N.  H. 
Richardson  (illustrations  and  maps).  We  can 
thoroughly  recommend  it.  Copies  (price  £1 
plus  16p  postage)  are  available  from  N.  H. 
Richardson,  7 Victory  Avenue,  Ripley, 
Derbyshire  DE5  3EZ. 
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Peaks  and  Sheffield  birds  Part  of 
Derbyshire  is  also  covered  by  Birdwatching  in 
the  SheJJield  Area  and  the  Peak  District  by  David 
Herringshaw  and  Roy  Frost.  This  booklet 
includes  masses  of  general  information  as 
well  as  plenty  of  gen  on  where  to  go  and  what 
to  look  for;  it  too  is  recommended.  Copies 
(£2.50  including  postage)  can  be  had  from 
David  Herringshaw,  303  Bellhouse  Road, 
Sheffield  S5  ORD. 

Bearded  Vulture  news  ‘Notes  sur  le  statut 
actuel  du  Gypaete  barbu  Gypaetus  barbatus  en 
Europe  et  autour  de  la  Mediterranee’  by  Paul 
Geroudet,  plus  some  more  recent  informa- 
tion since  he  prepared  those  notes  for  the 
Corsica  meeting  on  Mediterranean  raptors 
two  years  ago,  give  us  an  up-to-date  indi- 
cation of  the  species’  present  status  and 
population  trends.  Sub-adults,  immatures 
and  wandering  individuals  form  an  import- 
ant part  of  any  population  of  large  birds  of 
prey  and  if  we  add  the  estimated  numbers  of 
these  to  the  estimated  breeding  population 


we  find  that  the  European  population  num- 
bers 200-300  individuals.  There  are  74-91 
breeding  pairs:  38-45  in  the  Pyrenees  (Spain 
and  France),  three  in  southeast  Spain,  seven 
to  ten  in  Corsica,  15-20  in  ‘mainland’  Greece, 
one  in  Yugoslavia  and  ten  to  12  in  Crete.  The 
important  Pyrenean  population  is  stable,  as 
are  those  in  Corsica  and  Crete,  which  is 
very  encouraging,  but  the  Greek  popula- 
tion is  especially  threatened,  particularly 
by  the  continuing  practice  of  laying  out 
poisoned  carcases  to  kill  foxes  and  wolves. 
Plans  to  reintroduce  the  species  in  the 
Alps  are  going  forward,  the  news  up  to 
the  end  of  1980  being  that  ten  young  have 
been  reared  in  captivity;  none  has  been 
released  so  far.  News  from  the  other  end  of 
the  Mediterranean,  in  Israel,  is  not  so  good: 
neither  of  the  remaining  two  pairs  is  nesting 
in  1982.  Incidentally,  it  is  surely  high  time 
that  we  British  stopped  using  the  romantic- 
sounding but  very  misleading  name  ‘Lam- 
mergeier’,  even  if  Bearded  Vulture  is 
somehow  ‘wrong’  for  this  magnificent  bird. 


Recent  reports 

K.  Allsopp  and  R.  A.  Hume 


These  are  largely  unchecked  reports,  not  authenticated  records 


All  dates  refer  to  May,  unless  otherwise 
stated.  An  anticyclone  in  mid  Atlantic  early 
in  the  month  brought  in  cool  northerly  air 
with  strong  winds  at  times.  By  10th,  the 
pattern  changed  as  high  pressure  built  on  the 
Continent  and  a southerly  airstream  became 
established,  bringing  much  warmer  weather. 
As  pressure  declined  to  the  east,  winds 
turned  more  westerly  by  19th,  with  cooler 
unsettled  weather.  The  hot  southerlies 
returned  at  the  end  of  the  month,  bringing 
thundery  conditions. 

Passerine  migrants 

The  summer  visitors  were  late  in  arriving, 


having  to  battle  against  the  northerly  winds 
during  the  first  period.  Vagrant  Serins 
Serinus  serinus,  however,  w ere  found  along  the 
English  south  coast  at  Hengistbury  Head 
(Dorset)  on  4th,  Dungeness  (Kent)  on  7th 
and  Sandwich  Bay  (also  Kent)  on  10th.  The 
arrival  of  air  originating  from  southern 
Europe  brought  with  it  some  exciting  birds, 
the  most  remarkable  being  a Marmora’s 
Warbler  Sylvia  sarda  to  Midhope  Moor 
(South  Yorkshire),  found  on  15th  (plates  145 
& 146).  The  adoption  of  open  heather  moor- 
land as  a home  territory  is  in  keeping  with  its 
normal  Mediterranean  habitat,  but  its 
ability  to  fly  long  distances  has  not  been 
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noted  previously.  Found  also  on  15th  was  a 
Subalpine  Warbler  5.  cantillans  at  Styal 
(Cheshire)  and  a Great  Reed  Warbler  Acro- 
cephalus  arundinaceus  at  Prawle  Point  (Devon), 
both  accepted  vagrants  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean. Other  overshoots  were  a Lesser 
Grey  Shrike  Lanius  minor  at  Portbury  Wharf 
(Avon)  on  15th,  and  a Yellow  Wagtail 
Motacilla  fiava  of  the  Spanish  race  iberiae  at 


Sandwich  Bay  on  16th,  and  displaced  north- 
ern birds  were  Red-throated  Pipits  Anthus 
cervinus  at  Trimley  (Suffolk)  on  15th  and  Cley 
(Norfolk)  on  18th,  a Rustic  Bunting 
Emberiza  rustica  in  Shetland,  an  Ortolan 
Bunting  E.  horlulana  at  Govenham  Reservoir 
(Lincolnshire)  on  20th  (plate  147),  and 
Bluethroats  Luscinia  svecica  at  Doncaster 
(South  Yorkshire)  on  20th,  Landguard  Point 
(Suffolk)  on  21st  and  at  Hemel  Hempstead 
(Hertfordshire).  Towards  the  end  of  the 
month,  further  reports  were  of  Lesser  Grey 
Shrike  at  Ringstead  (Norfolk)  on  24th, 
another  Serin  at  Dungeness  on  26th,  a 
Woodchat  Shrike  Lanius  senator  at  East 
W'retham  (Norfolk)  on  26th,  a Scarlet  Rose- 
finch  C arpodacus  erythrinus  singing  in  a 
birdwatcher’s  garden  in  Reading  (Berkshire) 
on  29th,  and  a Tawny  Pipit  Anthus  campestris 
at  Sandwich  Bay  on  30th.  Yet  another  re- 
markable find  was  a White-crowned  Black 


147.  Female  Ortolan  Bunting  Emberiza  horlulana,  Lincolnshire,  May  1982  (Keith  Atkin) 


145  & 146.  M armora’s  Warbler  Sylvia  sarda, 
South  Yorkshire,  May  1982  (A.  V.  Moon) 
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Wheatear  Oenanthe  leucopyga  at  Benacre 
(Suffolk)  from  2nd  to  5th  June,  a North 
African  desert  species  and  a quite  un- 
expected vagrant. 

Near-passerines 

A further  spring  record  of  a Great  Spotted 
Cuckoo  Clamator glandarius  came  from  Steart 
Point  (Somerset)  from  10th  to  13th.  Four 
Hoopoes  l!pupa  epops  were  reported,  at 
Christchurch  (Dorset)  on  9th,  Cambridge 
(Cambridgeshire)  on  13th,  Altrincham 
(Cheshire)  on  16th,  and  Potters  Bar  (Hert- 
fordshire) on  19th.  Golden  Oriole  Oriolus 
oriolus  records  came  from  Elmley  (Kent)  on 
6th,  Dungeness  on  4th,  Steps  Bridge  (Devon) 
on  16th,  and  Walberswick  (Suffolk)  on  22nd. 

Wildfowl 

The  usual  Steller’s  Eiders  Polysticta  stelleri 
were  reported  from  the  Outer  Hebrides  on 
9th  and  at  Papa  Westray  (Orkney)  from  30th 
April  onwards.  Southeastern  European 
ducks  seen  were  Ruddy  Shelducks  Tadoma 
jerruginea  at  Sandwich  Bay  on  31st  and 
Elmley  on  6th  June,  and  a Ferruginous 
Duck  Aythya  nyroca  at  Mickletown  (West 


148.  Broad-billed  Sandpiper  Limicola 
Jalcinellus,  Lincolnshire,  May  1982  ( Keith 
Atkin ) 


Yorkshire)  on  22nd.  An  American  Wigeon 
Anas  amencana  was  found  at  Birsay  (Orkney) 
on  3rd  and  another  Nearctic  species,  a Blue- 
winged Teal  A.  discors,  was  at  Marshside 
(Merseyside)  on  20th  and  21st. 

Wading  birds 

f he  numbers  and  variety  of  wading  birds 
this  month  were  impressive,  especially 
during  the  periods  of  southerly  winds.  White 
Storks  Ciconia  ciconia  were  found  on  the  River 
Dovey  (Gwynedd)  on  1st,  at  Dunwich  (Suf- 
folk) and  Sandwich  Bay  on  24th,  a Crane 
Grus  grus  at  Rendall  (Orkney)  on  4th,  Night 
Herons  Nydicorax  nycticorax  at  Great 
Budworth  Mere  (Cheshire)  on  6th  and  7th 
and  Kirkwall  (Orkney)  on  28th,  Purple 
Herons  Ardea  purpurea  at  Dungeness  on  27th 
and  Minsmere  (Suffolk)  on  1st  June,  and  a 
Little  Egret  Egretta  gargetta  at  Sand  bach 
Flash  (Cheshire)  on  16th.  A total  of  17 
reports  of  Spoonbills  Platalea  leucorodxa  all 
came  from  the  southeast  of  England.  The 
month  was  also  remarkable  for  displaced 
northern  wader  species.  Broad-billed  Sand- 
pipers Limicola  Jalcinellus  appeared  at  Cliffe 
(Kent)  on  13th  and  14th,  at  Paulsgrove 
(Hampshire)  on  22nd  and  23rd,  Hickling 
(Norfolk)  on  25th,  Saltfleetby  (Lincolnshire) 
on  26th  (plate  148)  and  at  Cley  from  26th  to 
29th.  I he  last  locality  also  reported  a Terek 
Sandpiper  Xenus  cinereus  from  18th  to  20th, 
and  up  to  four  Temminck’s  Stints  Calidns 
temminckii.  The  latter  species  was  reported 
also  from  many  inland  sites.  Dotterels 
Charadrius  monnellus  were  reported  also  in 
good  numbers  at  their  inland  passage  rest- 
ing-sites, with  42  being  the  maximum  flock 
on  Pendle  Hill  (Lancashire)  on  16th.  The  five 
Kentish  Plovers  C.  alexandnnus  records 
received  were  all  on  English  southeast  coasts. 
Of  the  commoner  species,  Whimbrels 
Xumenius  phaeopus  were  noted  passage  birds, 
with  734  at  Dungeness  on  10th.  A few 
Nearctic  waders  appeared  also,  a Buff- 
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Recent  reports 


breasted  Sandpiper  Tiyngites  subruficollis  at 
Cley  on  15th,  a Pectoral  Sandpiper  Calidris 
melanotos  also  at  Cley  on  18th,  a Lesser 
Golden  Plover  Pluvialis  dominica  at  Elmley 
late  in  the  month,  and  Spotted  Sandpipers 
Actitis  macularia  at  Belvide  Reservoir 
(Staffordshire)  on  18th  and  at  Wath  Ings 
(North  Yorkshire)  from  24th  to  28th  (plate 
149). 

Birds  of  prey 

This  month  has  also  been  excellent  for 
reports  of  raptors.  Two  late-returning 
Rough-legged  Buzzards  Buteo  lagopus,  or 
the  same  individual,  were  reported  on  9th  at 
Benacre  and  at  Horsey  (Norfolk),  Black 
Kites  Milvus  migrans  visited  Dungeness  on 
8th  and  Sandwich  Bay  on  16th,  and  Honey 
Buzzards  Pemis  apivorus  were  sighted  at 
Dungeness  on  9th,  Corris  (Gwynedd)  on 
20th,  Sandwich  Bay  on  24th,  and  in  south 
Bedfordshire  in  late  May.  There  were  five 
records  of  Marsh  Harriers  Circus  aeruginosus 
passing  through  northwest  England  and  a 
maximum  of  five  was  reported  at  Sandwich 
Bay.  The  southeast  coastal  area  of  England 
was  visited  also  by  Montagu’s  Harriers  C. 
pygargus,  with  up  to  three  present  at 
Sandwich  Bay  on  22nd,  and  others  seen  at 
Walberswick  on  9th  and  22nd,  Dungeness  on 
24th,  Horsey  on  1st  June  and  Minsmere  on 
5th  June.  Vagrant  Red-footed  Falcons 
Falco  vespertinus,  however,  were  the  raptors  of 
the  month,  one  at  Doncaster  staying  from 
16th  into  June,  with  others  at  Holme 
(Norfolk)  on  5th,  Sandwich  Bay  from  19th 
onwards,  Dungeness  on  28th  and  Faversham 
(Kent)  on  29th. 


As  reported  in  the  previous  issue,  21  were 
blown  inshore  in  the  Solway  (Cumbria)  on 
3rd.  Later,  more  were  reported  in  the  English 
Channel,  with  68  on  1 3th  at  Dungeness  being 
the  maximum  count.  Three  single  Long- 
tailed Skuas  S.  longicaudus  were  also  reported 
in  Hebridean  waters.  The  same  area  still  held 
numbers  of  Glaucous  Imtus  hyperboreus  and 
Iceland  Gulls  L.  glaucoides  and  at  Balranald 
a Ring-billed  Gull  L.  delawarensis  was  found 
on  9th.  A spring-plumaged  White-winged 
Black  Tern  Chlidonias  leucopterus  was  seen  at 
Titchwell  (Norfolk)  on  6th  June. 


Seabirds 


Latest  news 


The  strong  northwesterlies  at  the  beginning 
of  the  month  brought  Pomarine  Skuas  Ster- 
corarius  pomarinus  inshore  at  Balranald 
(Hebrides),  with  three-  and  half-hour 
watches  counting  185  on  2nd  and  347  on  4th. 


In  early  July,  three  terns  made  the  news: 
Elegant  Sterna  elegans  at  Greeneastle 
(Co.  Down),  Royal  S.  maxima  at  Dungeness 
and  Sooty  S.  fuscala  at  Worthing  (West 
Sussex). 


149.  Spotted  Sandpiper  Actitis  macularia,  North  Yorkshire,  May  1982  (J.  E.  Seeviour) 


CYGfHJS  UJIIDUFE 

birdwatching  holidays  at  realistic  prices  . . . 

Gambia  16  days  November  26-December  1 1 

The  delightful  west  African  Republic  of  Sene-Gambia  is  an  ideal  country  to  gain  an 
introduction  to  the  colourful  bird-life  of  Africa.  In  a friendly,  sunny  environment  we 
will  be  making  the  acquaintance  of  over  200  species  during  this  leisurely  paced  tour 
which  includes  a 4-day  excursion  by  riverboat  along  the  Gambia  river. 

Leader:  John  Ward  £850.00 


Sri  Lanka  22  days  January  10-31,  1983 

Sri  Lanka  is  a tropical  island  paradise  for  natural  history  with  a wealth  of  birds  and 
mammals  disproportionate  to  its  modest  size.  Over  20  of  the  bird  species  are  endemic 
to  the  island  and  few  places  in  Asia  are  better  for  viewing  leopard  and  elephant.  We 
will  be  looking  for  both  at  Wilpattu  and  Yala  National  Parks  and  discovering  in  depth 
the  magic  of  the  southern  highlands. 

Leader:  Ron  Appleby  £950.00 

Northern  India  and  the  Himalayan  Foothills 

20  days  February  7-25 

Following  the  successful  formula  of  our  1981  and  1982  tours  we  will  again  be  savouring 
the  spectacle  of  Bharatpur  for  almost  a week  before  moving  to  Corbett  and  Nainital 
in  the  Himalayan  foothills  where  exciting  birdwatching  is  complemented  by  beautiful 
scenery.  Siberian  Crane  is  just  one  of  300  species  likely  on  this  tour. 


Leader:  David  Hunt 
Other  1983  Tours 

£940.00 

Northern  Thailand 

20  days 

January  29-February  17 
Leader  Dave  Holman 

£1,090 

Malaysia 

20  days 

February  20-March  1 1 
Leader  Graham  Madge 

£1,200 

Israel 

17  days 

March  26-April  1 1 
Leader  Dave  Holman 

£775 

Texas 

17  days 

March  31 -April  16 
Leader  Peter  Clement 

£770 

Soviet  Central  Asia 
(Samarkand  and 
Tashkent) 

15  days 

May  2-16 

Leader  Mike  Densley 

£825 

Turkey 

16  days 

April  30-May  15 
Leader  Paul  Dukes 

£950 

Also  many  other  exciting  destinations  later  in  1983  including  Ethiopia,  Nepal  and 
Kashmir.  (BB256) 

For  full  information  and  colour  brochure,  contact  Paul  Dukes  at: 


CVGfHJS  UlllDUPC  HOLIDAYS 

Southwest  Travel  Ltd 

96  Fore  Street,  Kingsbridge,  Devon  TQ7  1PY 

Telephone  Kingsbridge  (0548)  3181/6178 

Telex  45639  (Comput  G)  P57  (Di  1 1) 
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TAIWAN/HONG  KONG 

3 - 15  Feb./15  - 20  Feb. 

Both  tours  led  by  BEN  KING,  Asia’s 
foremost  field  birder,  author  of  A Field 
Guide  to  the  Birds  of  South-East  Asia. 

Write  for  itinerary.  (D140) 


Artificial 

House  Martin’s  Nest 

Remarkably  successful  readily  accepted 
by  martins,  they  also  encourage  the 
construction  of  natural  nests.  Made  of 
hard  cement  compo  with  hardboard  roof 
and  back  easily  fixed  to  eaves  of  house  or 
barn  with  special  nails  supplied 

Price  £5.45  for  I 
£9.75  for  2 

including  post  and  packing. 

NERINE  NURSERIES 
Welland,  Worcestershire 

(D136) 


GLANRANNELL 
PARK  HOTEL 

CRUGYBAR 

LLANWRDA 

DYFED  FOR  our 

jS. WALES  brochure 

1 Tel.  TALLEY  23  0 _ 
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METWOOD 
OPTICAL  LTD 

Stockists  of 

HILKINSON,  SOLUS,  SWIFT, 
HELIOS,  LEITZ,  WESTERN 
ZEISS,  ZEISS  JENA, 
MIRADOR,  OPTOLYTH 
(ALPIN  RANGE) 

For  the  junior  ornithologist 

OMIYA  range  from  £16.50 

TELESCOPES 

Nickel  Supra,  Televari, 
Telemaster,  Spacemaster, 
Discoverer,  Mirador,  Walter  Roth 
Russian  hand  held 
Send  for  price  lists.  Please  send  stamp. 
Access  and  Barclay  Card  accepted. 
MAIL  ORDER  ONLY 

Please  add  £2.50  for  post, 
package  and  insurance 

(D120) 
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Books  for 

BIRDWATCHERS 

from  Croom  Helm 

WINGS  AND  SEASONS 

GUNNAR  BRUSEWITZ 

"Each  page  has  had  me  so  enthralled  that  I have  returned  again 
and  again  to  this  magnificent  book  ...  I cannot  recall  a book 
that  I have  enjoyed  more  in  the  past  ten  years  ...  if  ever1 
J.T.R.  Sharrock,  British  Birds 
Illustrated  throughout  in  watercolours 
224  pp  0653-6  El 2.95 

THE  BREEDING  BIRDS  OF  EUROPE: 

A Photographic  Handbook 

DIVERS  TO  AUKS 

MANFRED  PFORR  and  ALFRED  LI  MB  RUNNER,  translated 
by  Richard  Stoneman  and  edited  by  lain  Robertson 

"More  than  400  superb  colour  plates  . . Must  rate  as  one  of 
the  most  comprehensive  bird  books  ever  produced" 

Glasgow  Flerald 

500  colour  photographs  maps  line  drawings 
352pp  2013-X  £14.95 

WILDLIFE  AND  NATURE  PHOTOGRAPHY 

MICHAEL  FREEMAN 

"If  your  shelves  are  already  filled  with  wildlife  photography 
books  then  you  may  well  have  wasted  your  money,  because 
this  is  the  only  one  you  really  need"  Wildlife 
150  colour  photographs  400  other  photographs 
224  pp  1008-8  £13.95 

BIRDS  OF  THE  WORLD  A Checklist 

JAMES  F.  CLEMENTS 

This  is  the  second  edition  of  James  Clements'  classification  of 
the  birds  of  the  world.  The  total  list  of  9,058  is  arranged 
taxonomically,  with  common  name  and  scientific  indexes  to 
assist  the  reader. 

600  pp  0724-9  £11.95 

Those  with  asterisk  are  available  (post  free  to  UK  or  Eire;  add  50p  for 
elsewhere  in  the  world)  from  British  Birds  Book  Offers,  Fountains,  Park 
Lane,  Blunham,  Bedford  MK44  3NJ.  All  books  are  available  from  book- 
sellers. In  case  of  difficulty,  write  to;  The  Publicity  Department,  Croom 
Helm  Ltd,  St  John's  Chambers,  2-10  St  John's  Road,  London  SW1 1 1 PN 
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HO  LI  DA  Y A CCOMMODA  TION 


MODERNISED  STONE  COTTAGE  on  high- 
land sea  loch  farm  in  dedicated  National  Trust 
beauty  area,  abundant  wild  life,  naturalist’s 
paradise,  boating,  climbing  and  fishing  locally, 
TV  aerials  and  heating  provided.  SAE  Inverlael 
Cottages,  Loch  Broom,  Ross-shire.  Tel: 
085485  262.  (BB158) 

DARTMOOR.  Middlestoke  Farm,  Holne,  Ash- 
burton, Devon.  Comfortable  accommodation, 
good  food,  warm  welcome.  B&B/EM.  Excellent 
birdwatching.  Moors,  farmland,  woodland,  river, 
sea.  SAE  or  tel:  Poundsgate  (03643)  444. 

(BB246) 

SLAPTON  SANDS.  Small,  friendly,  licensed 
hotel  situated  in  grounds  of  six  acres  overlooking 
Slapton  Ley  nature  reserve  and  Start  Bay.  Un- 
spoilt coastline  famous  for  its  variety  of  birds  and 
wildlife.  Open  April  to  November.  Special  out  of 
season  terms.  Good  fresh  food.  AA  and  RAC 
one  star.  SAE  for  brochure.  Greyhomes  Hotel, 
Torcross,  Nr  Kingsbridge,  S.  Devon.  Tel:  Kings- 
bridge  (0548)  580220.  (BB248) 

WEST  SUSSEX.  Visit  Arundel  Wildfowl  Trust, 
Black  Mill  House  Hotel,  Bognor  Regis.  2 mins 
sea,  marine  gardens,  games  room,  cocktail  bar, 
lounges  (sep.  TV),  enclosed  garden,  car  park, 
AA*.  Ashley  Courtenay  rec’d.  From  £92  p.w. 
Mini-breaks.  Brochure:  Tel:  (0243)  821945. 

(BB205) 

THE  BURLINGTON  HOTEL,  SHERING- 
HAM.  Quiet,  friendly  & comfortable  family  run 
hotel  overlooking  the  sea.  Fully  licensed  with 
traditional  ales.  Special  rates  for  parties.  Tel: 
0263822224.  (BB113) 

PERTHSHIRE,  SUTHERLAND  and  other 
areas.  Self-catering  cottages.  Ideally  situated  for 
wildlife,  flora,  birds,  walking  or  fishing.  For 
brochure  and  list  of  available  dates  write  to: 
Renton  Finlayson,  82  Atholl  Road,  Pitlochry, 
Perthshire.  Tel:  0796  2512.  (BB249) 

ISLES  OF  SCILLY — 'Seaview  Moorings’,  St. 
Mary’s.  Friendly  atmosphere  in  a Family  run 
Licensed  Guest  House  overlooking  the  harbour. 
Open  1st  February  until  the  end  of  October. 
SAE  for  details  or  telephone  Tony  or  Linda 
Dingley  0720  22327.  ' (BB11) 

NATIONAL  TRUST  VILLAGE  on  Exmoor 
Self-catering  holiday  cottage  and  flats — centrally 
heated — near  Porlock.  Sea,  Moors,  Woods  and 
Marshes  within  walking  distance.  Malcolm  and 
Sheila  W right.  The  Pack  Horse,  Allerfond,  Nr 
Minehead.  Tel:  0643  862475.  (BB19) 

NORTH  WEST  HIGHLANDS.  Dundonnell 
Hotel,  just  south  of  Ullapool,  ideal  location  for 
hill  walkers,  birdwatchers  and  those  who  enjoy 
the  open  spaces.  Private  bathrooms,  full  ch. 
Send  for  colour  brochure/tariff  to  Selbie  Florence, 
Dundonnell  Hotel,  by  Garve,  Ross-shire.  Tel: 
085  483  204.  (BB226) 

TRANQUIL  LAMBSQUAY  HOTEL,  Wye/ 
Dean  Forest,  Coleford,  Glos.  AA*.  Excellent 
food  and  wine,  2 nights  or  more  £15  pp,  D,  B&B. 
S/C  flat  let  weekly.  Tel:  (0594)  33127.  (BB14) 


ISLE  OF  ISLAY,  Inner  Hebrides,  Loekside  Hotel 
Malcolm  and  Ann  Halliday  welcome  you  to  the 
splendours  of  this  beautiful  island.  Birdwatching 
throughout  the  year.  Ideal  location  on  the  edge  of 
Loch  1 ndaal.  Superb  friendly  2 star  accommodation, 
private  bathrooms,  fully  licensed.  Let  us  send  you 
our  brochure  and  details  of  package  holidays 
available.  Lochside  Hotel,  Bowmore,  Isle  of  Islay, 
Argyll  PA43  7LB.  Tel:  Bowmore  (049681)  244/265 — 
quote  ref.  B 82/3.  (BB152) 


PEMBROKESHIRE,  SOLVA.  Warm,  well 
furnished  stone  cottage  and  secluded  garden. 
Sleeps  7.  Coastal  path  1 mile.  SAE:  Sparkes, 
Paddock  W'ood,  East  Knoyle,  Salisbury.  Tel: 
074  783  226.  (BB250) 

BETTYHILL  HOTEL,  Bettyhill,  Sutherland. 
Old  established  family  hotel  in  outstanding 
position  overlooking  the  Naver  Nature  Reserve 
and  the  Pentland  Firth.  Paradise  for  bird- 
watchers. First  class  cuisine.  Fully  licensed.  Tel: 
Bettyhill  (06412)  202.  (BB247) 


CLEY 

Attractive  house  in  village,  4 bedrooms,  large 
garden,  garage.  Available  all  year. 
Details  from  Mrs  E.  Album,  47  Lyndale 
Avenue,  London  NW2.  Tel:  431  2942. 

(BB21 ) 


ARGYLL,  Oban  12m,  Taynuilt  lm.  9 self- 
catering flats  in  country  house,  own  grounds, 
beautiful  surroundings,  secluded  and  quiet.  1 
chalet,  1 caravan.  SAE  for  brochure.  Lonan 
House,  Taynuilt,  Argyll.  Tel:  086  62  253.(BB23) 
HOME  FROM  HOME  COMFORTS  and 
perhaps  a whole  lot  more  for  the  discerning  bird 
and  wildlife  lover,  at  a 3 star  country  house  hotel. 
The  Whitesands  Bay  Hotel,  above  magnificent 
Whitesands  Bay,  Nr  St  Davids,  Pembs,  is 
actually  situated  in  the  Pembrokeshire  National 
Park  with  cliff  paths  to  left  and  right.  Convenient 
for  the  islands  of  Ramsey  and  Skomer.  A choice  of 
accommodation  at  varying  prices  (cheaper  rates 
for  early  or  late  season  and  special  group  rates 
quoted  on  request).  Send  for  comprehensive 
colour  brochure  or  tel:  St  Davids  403.  (BB 1 29) 

PAY  A VISIT  TO  FLAMBOROUGH 
HEADLAND  SITUATED  ON 
EAST  YORKSHIRE  COAST 

Some  of  the  finest  cliff  top  walks — resident 
and  migrant  birds  in  abundance — stay  at  the 
Flaneburg  Hotel.  Good  food,  wine  and 
company  and  sensible  prices.  Owned  and  run 
by  Richard  and  Gill  Traves. 

Tel:  (0262)  850  284. 

(BB243) 

COUNTRY  COTTAGES  between  Alnwick  and 
Belford.  Sleeps  up  to  six,  fully  equipped,  self 
catering,  available  throughout  the  year.  Well 
placed  for  Holy  Island  and  Fame  Islands, 
Cheviot  Hills  and  many  places  of  natural  beauty. 
SAE  to  Mrs  P.  Foster,  Coxons,  Craster  South 
Farm,  Alnwick,  Northumberland.  Tel:  (066  576) 
640  or  telephone  01-638  8346.  (BB255) 
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KINCHYLE  GUEST  HOUSE.  Cambridge 
Inverness-shire.  Small,  comfortable  family  run 
guest  house.  Large  garden  and  surrounding  pine 
woods.  Excellent  area  for  ornithologists — crested 
tits,  peregrine  falcons  and  ospreys.  Guests  have 
the  use  ol  touring  cycles  free  of  charge.  SAE 
Dunlop.  Tel:  243.  (BB189) 

LACOCK.  Country  house  bed  & breakfast 
£7.50  in  National  Trust  village.  Old  Rectory, 
Lacock,  Chippenham,  Wiltshire.  Tel: 
Lacock  335.  (BB221) 

CLEY — BIRDWATCH  as  you  breakfast!  All 
year  round  B&B  in  very  comfortable  home, 
directly  overlooking  bird  reserve  and  salt 
marshes.  Alan  and  Sheila  Hart,  The  Saltings, 
Coast  Road,  Cley.  Tel:  740645.  (BB65) 

OPEN  ALL  YEAR  ROUND.  1 Vi  miles  north 
Loch  Ken.  Mrs  B.  Forrest,  Ken  Bridge  Hotel, 
New  Galloway,  Kirkcudbrightshire  DG7  3PR. 
Tel:  New  Galloway  211.  Group  reductions. 

(BB148) 

THE  OLD  RECTORY  HOTEL,  St  Keyne, 
Liskeard.  A late  Georgian  country  house  in 
secluded  3 acres  off  B3254  Liskeard  to  Looe  road. 
High  standard  cuisine  & comfort  AA**  RAC  & 
Ashley  Courtenay  recommended.  Tel:  0579 
42617.  (BB215) 

CALF  OF  MAN,  BIRD  OBSERVATORY. 
Hostel  type  accommodation  from  April  to 
October.  Details  from:  The  Secretary,  The  Manx 
Museum,  Douglas,  IsleofMan.  (BB102) 

SOUTHWOLD  AA**  HOTEL.  Ensuite  bed- 
rooms, good  food  and  wines.  Ideal  base  for 
Minsmere  and  surrounding  area.  Open  all  year. 
Holiday  house  also  available  to  let.  Write  or  tel: 
Pier  Avenue  Hotel,  Southwold.  Tel:  722632 

(BB24) 

WEYBOURNE.  Beautiful  bird  watching  coast. 
Mod.  fully  equipped  bungalow  with  views  over 
farmland.  Accom  4/5  with  garage.  SAE  Ansell, 
3 Bunyan’s  Walk,  Harlington,  Beds.  (BB222) 
CANNOCK  CHASE,  Blithfiold  Reservoir! 
farmhouse  accommodation,  B&B — EM.  One 
family,  one  double,  one  twin-bed  room.  Fishers 
Pit  Farm,  Abbots  Bromley,  Rugeley,  Stafford- 
shire. Tel:  (0283)  840  204.  (BB251) 

FOR  SALE 

TELESCOPES.  Bushnell  Optolyth  Swift  & 
Kowa.  Also  Swift  Alpin  & Helios  Binoculars. 
15V2p  stamp  please  for  price  list.  Easy  access  to 
M6  and  M62.  Firecrest,  8 Chapelcross  Road, 
Fearnhead,  Warrington.  Tel:  0925  817874. 

(BB235) 


BINOCULARS  AND  TELESCOPES 

of  quality.  Fantastic  Selection, 
Part-Exchanges.  Catalogue  Free. 

Herts  Optical  Services. 

Dept  B/b  102a  Victoria  Street, 

St  Albans,  Herts.  0727-59392(gg256) 

NICKEL  SUPRA  TELESCOPE  15-60x  60. 
Excellent  condition.  £75.  Tel:  0245  66226. 

(BB254) 


REPAIRS 

BINOCULAR  AND  TELESCOPE  REPAIRS. 

Fast  efficient  service  on  all  makes  and  types  by 
expert  technicians  at  L&L  Optical,  50  Alston 
Road,  Barnet,  Herts.  Tel:  01-441  0990.  (BB194) 

BOOKS 

FINE  NATURAL  HISTORY  BOOKS  bought 
and  sold.  R.  Norman.  The  Book-Squirrel,  Hart- 
on-the-Hill,  Dalton  Piercey,  Hartlepool,  Cleve- 
land. {BB 161) 

NATURAL  HISTORY  BOOKS.  Secondhand 
and  new  bought  and  sold.  Catalogues:  J.  E. 
Oliver,  Corner  Cottage,  Colkirk,  Fakenham, 
Norfolk.  Tel:  Fakenham  2453.  (BB27) 

THE  BIRD  BOOKSHOP  (Scottish  Ornitho- 
logists’ Club) — We  are  leading  specialists  in  new 
books  covering  all  aspects  of  ornithology  and  all 
parts  of  the  world;  over  600  titles  in  stock;  world- 
wide mail  order  service;  post  free  to  SOC  mem- 
bers (except  small  orders);  free  30  page  booklist 
from  The  Bird  Bookshop,  Scottish  Ornithologists’ 
Club,  Dept.  1,  21  Regent  Terrace,  Edinburgh 
EH  7 5BT;  phone  (031)  556  6042  (office  hours 
only;  Mon.-Fri.  9-1,  2-5).  (BB176) 

COLLECTOR  WISHES  TO  PURCHASE 
Morris’s  British  Birds,  Bannerman's  Birds,  and 
any  interesting  1 8th  or  1 9th/20th  century  natural 
history  works.  David  Brodie,  Hazel  Bank,  106 
Castlemain  Avenue,  Southbourne,  Bournemouth, 
Dorset.  Tel:  0202  431997.  (BB192) 

A FINE  SELECTION  OF  BIRD  BOOKS, 
Natural  History,  etc.  Catalogue  available.  Books 
on  all  subjects  purchased.  Blest,  Broomscroft, 
Wateringbury,  Maidstone,  Kent.  Tel:  0622 
812940.  (BBI70) 

OUT-OF-PRINT  BIRD  BOOKS  bought  and 
sold.  Catalogue  on  request.  Please  offer  your 
surplus  books  to  Jay  Books,  1 Roull  Grove, 
Edinburgh.  (BB60) 

BOOKS  ON  BIRDS.  New  and  secondhand, 
catalogue  30p.  Surplus  bird  books  urgently 
sought.  Open  Thursday  to  Saturday.  Bird  Books 
of  Sevenoaks,  House  of  Seal,  Church  Street,  Seal, 
Sevenoaks,  Kent.  Tel:  Sevenoaks  62155.  (BB66) 

STOP  PRESS 


Please  HELP! 

A serious  addressing  error  has  led  to  some 
subscribers  receiving  two  July  issues  and 
others  receiving  none.  If  you  got  two,  please 
return  the  spare  (and  the  two  address  labels) 
to  me  at  once  so  that  I can  send  it  to  the 
subscriber  to  whom  it  should  have  gone.  (If 
you  enclose  a self-addressed  envelope,  I shall, 
of  course,  refund  your  postage.) 

Thank  you. 

Erika  Sharrock , 

Fountains,  Park  Lane,  Blunham, 

Bedford  MK44  3NJ. 
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holidays  designed 
around  birds 


wingspan 


in  association  with 


TWICKERS 

WORLD 


offer  a new  and  exciting  programme  for  1983,  with  all  the  advantages 
of  small  groups  led  by  experienced  ornithologists  and  backed  by  16 
years  of  Twickers  World  travel  know-how.  Tour  leaders  include:  Tim 
Cleeves,  Jon  Dunn,  Paul  Greenfield,  Tony  Pym,  Dr.  Robert  Tindle  and 
Nigel  Tucker. 


AUTUMN  1982 


The  Bosphorus  & NW  Turkey 

(15  days) 

1 1th-25th  Sept 

£530 

Canary  Islands 

(15  days) 

7th-21st  Nov 

£515* 

The  Gambia  & Sierra  Leone 

(21  days) 

24th  Nov- 14th  Dec 

£1,300 

PROGRAMME  FOR  1983 

Israel 

(15  days) 

26th  Dec-9th  Jan 

£750 

(15  days) 

9th  Jan-23rd  Jan 

£665 

France 

(5  days) 

29th  Dec-2nd  Jan, 
21st-25th  Jan 

£1 50- 

Holland 

(5  days) 

1 1 th-1 5th  Feb, 
25th  Feb- 1st  Mar 

El  50* 

India  & Nepal 

(24  days) 

4th-27th  Feb 

£1,295 

Central  & SW  Spain 

'Provisional 

(15  days) 

6th-20th  Apr 

£495 

NEW  FOR  1983 

Holidays  for  the  family,  groups  of  friends  or  by  yourself.  You  pick  the 
place  and  dates  and  we  will  provide  you  with  a holiday  at  the  best 
price  we  can;  which  includes  flight,  accommodation,  car  hire  and  a 
programme  of  exactly  where  to  go  and  what  to  see  during  your  stay. 
Whether  you  require  an  exhausting  3-week  dawn  to  dusk  trip  or  2/3 
days  birding  while  the  family  relax  on  a beach  we  can  provide  it — give 
us  a ring  for  a free  quote. 

For  our  free  brochure  please  contact: 

WINGSPAN,  1st  Floor,  Arvalee  House, 

Clifton  Down  Road,  Bristol  BS8  4AH. 

Tel:  0272  741773 
or 

TWICKERS  WORLD,  22  Church  Street, 

Twickenham  TW1  3NW. 

Tel:  01 -892  7606. 

ABTA/ATOL  334B 

For  24-hour  brochure  service  please  tel:  01-898  8220. 
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the  Bushnell 
difference  is  pride 


10x50 

EXPLORER 


DISCOVERER 


incl.VAT 


Xfter  many  years  of  bird 
atching,  I find  the 
Dacemaster  to  be  the  first 
lescope  which  embodies  all 
e qualities  I expect  of  a 
ally  good  glass, 
eight  and  size  are 
• eal  and  the  optics 
isolutely  superb. 
l Jite  apart  from  its 
>vious  advantages 
len  watching  wild 
-wl  and  waders, 
can  even  be  used 
r r studying 
isisserines  and 
ing  birds. 

>pp  marks  for 
f arst-class 
sstrument.” 
wrence  G. 

'How  ay 

Ornitholidays. 


SPACEMASTFR 


£160 


SPACEMASTER 


£133 


incl.VAT 


- 


incl 


V AT 


A pride  of  craftmanship,  which  creates  a pride  of  ownership 
through  the  high  quality  optics  from  Bushnell,  a division 
of  Bausch  & Lomb.  Those  beautifully  finished,  high 
resolution  binoculars  and  telescopes  are  100%  lens  coated 
allowing  bright,  crisp  and  eye-comfortable  viewing. 

Stylishly  and  sturdily  constructed  to  ensure  that  the  optical 
elements  remain  in  alignment  minimising  servicing  problems. 

Spacemaster  20  x 60.  A fast  focusing  prismatic  telescope 
giving  20  x magnification.  Field  width  124ft.  at  1000yds. 
Length  11%  inches.  With  standard  thread  tripod  mount. 
Spacemaster  20-45  x 60  Zoom.  A versatile  telescope 
with  zoom  from  20  to  45  power.  Field  width  37ft.  at  1000yds. 
Length  11%  inches.  Tripod  mount. 

Discoverer  15-60  x 60  Zoom.  Top  quality  telescope 
zooming  from  15  to  60  power.  Field  width  at  15x  is  156ft. 
at  1000yds.,  and  60x  is  40ft.  Length  17%  inches. 

With  tripod  mount. 

Explorer  10  x 50.  An  all-purpose,  fast  focusing  binocular 
with  Squint-Pruf  haze  filters.  Field  width  420ft.  at  1000yds. 
Height  4%  inches.  Weight  27ozs. 


f coverer  15-60  x 60. 

{“arguably  the  finest  instrument 
irently  on  the  market.” 

> lvia  and  Sharrock , writing  in 
dsh  Birds,  October  1978. 
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345  Editorial 

346  Studies  of  west  Palearctic  birds  184  Moustached  Warbler 
Dr  Colin  J.  Bibby 

359  Product  reports  Swift  Telemaster  15-60x60  Zoom  Spotting 
Scope  Dr  J.  T.  R.  Sharrock 

360  The  use  of  gull  nests  by  Eiders  P.  Perry 

365  Effect  of  disease  on  social  hierarchy  of  young  Oyster- 
catchers  Dr  Uriel  N.  Sajriel 
370  Report  on  roving  tit  flocks  project  D.J.  Fisher 

374  Seventy-five  years  ago  . . . 

375  Mystery  photographs  68  Laughing  Gull  P.J.  Grant 

Notes 

376  Nest-site  provision  experiment  for  Long-eared  Owls  D.J.  Gamer 

377  Nightjar  taking  water  in  flight  Professor  Antony  Pellet 

377  Swift  persistently  attacking  Starling  David  Noakes 

378  Observations  at  Lesser  Spotted  Woodpecker’s  nest  At.  1.  Avery  and  R.  A.  Cockenll 

378  Abnormal  Sand  Martin  in  Essex  John  K.  Weston,  J.  Fitzpatrick 

379  Swallows  feeding  on  rising  ants  Ron  Freethy 

379  House  Martin  feeding  young  Sand  Martins  Peter  J.  Dunn 

380  House  Martins  nesting  under  lamps  P.  1C.  Aturphy 

381  Identification  of  Blyth’s  Pipit  D.  G.  H.  Mills  and N.  A.  Preston 

382  Tree  Pipit  displaying  from  ground  Laurence  N.  Rose 

382  Dunnock  stimulated  by  train  to  sing  at  night  D.  B.  Rosair 

382  Migrant  Ring  Ouzels  assuming  temporary  territories  R.  P.  S.  Wolsey 

382  Blackbird  carrying  grass  snake  J.  At.  Hyde 

383  Yolkless  egg  of  Blackbird  and  abnormal  egg  of  Song  Thrush  Paul  Driver 

383  Reed  W arbler  singing  at  Magpie  and  Cuckoo  Dr  A.  P.  Radford 

384  Wintering  by  ‘Siberian’  Ghifl'chaff  A.  At.  Heaven 

384  Spotted  Flycatcher  attacking  red  squirrel  JeJJ Hunt 

385  Long-tailed  Tits  feeding  on  scale-insects  A.J.  Parsons 
385  Penduline  Tit  in  Gwynedd  P.  J.  Roberts 

387  Carrion  Grow  taking  insect  prey  on  the  wing  At.  J.  Rogers 

Letter 

387  Tail-wagging  by  wheatears  Graham  Bundy 

Announcements 

387  Free  badge  offer 

387  Circulation  and  distribution  changes 

388  ‘The  RSPB  Book  of  British  Birds' 

Request 

389  Binoculars  and  telescopes  survey 

389  News  and  comment  Mike  Everett  and  Bob  Spencer 
391  Recent  reports  K.  Allsopp  and  R.  A.  Hume 

Line-drawings:  346  Moustached  Warbler  (Killian  Mullamey );  360  Eider  (the  late  Collingwood 
Ingram)-,  365  Oystercatchers  ( Gary  Wright);  370  tit  flock  (Robert  Gillmor );  391  Terek  Sandpiper 
(Frederick  J.  Watson);  393  Broad-billed  Sandpiper  (G.  B.  Brown);  394  Lesser  Golden  Plover  (Chris 
Hodgson) 

Front  cover:  ( lory’s  Shearwater  ( Dirk  Moerbeek):  the  original  drawing  is  for  sale  in  a postal  auction 
(see  page  43  in  January  issue  for  procedure) 
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holidays  at  realistic  prices  . . . 


Gambia  16  days  November  26-December  11,  1982 

The  delightful  west  African  Republic  of  Sene-Gambia  is  an  ideal  country  to  gain  an 
introduction  to  the  colourful  bird-life  of  Africa.  In  a friendly,  sunny  environment  we 
will  be  making  the  acquaintance  of  over  200  species  during  this  leisurely  paced  tour 
which  includes  a 4-day  excursion  by  riverboat  along  the  Gambia  river. 

Leader:  John  Ward  £850.00 


Sri  Lanka  22  days  January  10-31,  1983 

Sri  Lanka  is  a tropical  island  paradise  for  natural  history  with  a wealth  of  birds  and 
mammals  disproportionate  to  its  modest  size.  Over  20  of  the  bird  species  are  endemic 
to  the  island  and  few  places  in  Asia  are  better  for  viewing  leopard  and  elephant.  We 
will  be  looking  for  both  at  Wilpattu  and  Yala  National  Parks  and  discovering  in  depth 
the  magic  of  the  southern  highlands. 

Leader:  Ron  Appleby  £950.00 

Northern  India  and  the  Himalayan  Foothills 

20  days  February  7-25,  1983 

Following  the  successful  formula  of  our  1981  and  1982  tours  we  will  again  be  savouring 
the  spectacle  of  Bharatpur  for  almost  a week  before  moving  to  Corbett  and  Nainital 
in  the  Himalayan  foothills  where  exciting  birdwatching  is  complemented  by  beautiful 
scenery.  Siberian  Crane  is  just  one  of  300  species  likely  on  this  tour. 


Leader:  David  Hunt 
Other  1983  Tours 

£940.00 

Northern  Thailand 

20  days 

January  29-February  17 
Leader  Dave  Holman 

£1,090 

Malaysia 

20  days 

February  20-March  1 1 
Leader  Graham  Madge 

£1,200 

Israel 

17  days 

March  26-April  1 1 
Leader  Dave  Holman 

£775 

Texas 

17  days 

March  31 -April  16 
Leader  Peter  Clement 

£770 

Soviet  Central  Asia 
(Samarkand  and 
Tashkent) 

15  days 

May  2-16 

Leader  Mike  Densley 

£825 

Turkey 

16  days 

April  30-May  15 
Leader  Paul  Dukes 

£950 

Also  many  other  exciting  destinations  later  in  1983  including  Ethiopia,  Nepal  and 
Kashmir. 

For  full  information  and  colour  brochure,  contact  Paul  Dukes  at: 


cvgrui  wiidiipc  holidays 

Southwest  Travel  Ltd 

96  Fore  Street,  Kingsbridge,  Devon  TQ7  1PY 

Telephone  Kingsbridge  (0548)  3181/6178 

Telex  45639  (Comput  G)  P57  (oi  1 1) 
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A Comprehensive  and  Authoritative  Guide  to  African  Ornithology 

The  BIRDS  of  AFRICA  Volume  I 

Leslie  H.  Brown,  Emil  K.  Urban  and  Kenneth  Newman 

Illustrated  hy  Martin  Woodcock  and  Peter  Hay  man 

Foreword  by  HRH  The  Duke  of  Edinburgh 

This  volume,  spanning  the  Ostrich  to  diurnal  birds  of  prey  is  the  first  of  a four- 
volume  set,  which,  when  complete,  will  cover  ail  species  of  birds  found  in  Africa, 
including  migrants  from  the  Palearctic  and  vagrants.  Resident  birds  will  be  described 
in  full  detail,  with  sections  on  their  range  ana  status,  description,  field  characters, 
voice,  general  behaviour,  food  and  breeding  biology. 

These  volumes  are  sure  to  be  acclaimed  as  the  authority  on  the  avifauna  of  Africa 
for  many  years  to  come.  The  quality  of  the  text  and  the  beauty  of  the  plates  will 
assure  them  pride  cf  place  on  the  shelves  of  ornithologists  and  bird-watchers 
everywhere.  Indeed,  anyone  with  an  interest  in  natural  history  or  ecology  will  find 
here  a source  of  much  interest  and  enjoyment. 

To  be  published  on  30  September,  1982 
£53.40  (UK  only)  / $ 99.00 
Pre-publication  Price  — £39.00  and  $ 7 2.50 

536pp.,  310  x 240mm,  28  colour  and  4 black  & white  plates  0-12-137301-0 


Academic  Press 

A Subsidiary  of  Harcourt  Brace  Jovanovich,  Publishers 

Academic  Press,  Inc.  (London)  Ltd:  24-28  Oval  Road,  London  NW1  7DX,  England 
Academic  Press,  Inc:  111  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  NY  10003,  USA 


ORNITHOLIDAYS 

A QQQ  MEMBER  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION  OF 

I 900  BRITISH  TRAVEL  AGENTS 

Holidays  Organised 

by  Birdwatchers  for  Birdwatchers 

Seventeen  years’  service  to  birdwatchers  & naturalists 
Programme  will  include: 


Ethiopia 
Sri  Lanka 
Nepal 
Morocco 

Shenandoah  Nat. 
Park  (Virginia) 
Vancouver  & the 
Rockies 


Yellowstone  Nat. 

Park  (Wyoming) 
Zimbabwe 
Rwanda 
Tanzania 
Kenya 
Bulgaria 
Yugoslavia 


Turkey 

The  Spanish  Pyrenees 

S.  W.  Spain 

The  Camargue 

N.  E.  Greece 

Lake  Neusiedl 

The  High  Alps 

Majorca 


PARTICULARS  SENT  ON  RECEIPT  OF  15V2p  STAMP  TO 
LAWRENCE  G.  HOLLOWAY 
ORNITHOLIDAYS  (Regd.) 

Dept.  2 (WESSEX  TRAVEL  CENTRE) 

1-3  VICTORIA  DRIVE,  BOGNOR  REGIS,  SUSSEX,  ENGLAND,  P021  2PW 
ATOL  LICENCE  No.  743  Tel:  0243  821230  (D153) 
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Wingspan  offer  a 
new  and  exciting 
programme  for 
1983,  with  all  the 
advantages  of 
small  groups  led 
by  experienced 
ornithologists  and 
backed  by  16  years 
of  Twickers  World 
travel  know  - how. 

Tour  leaders  include: 

Tim  Cleeves,  Jon  Dunn, 
Paul  Greenfield,  Tony 
Pym,  Dr  Robert  Tindle  and 
Nigel  Tucker. 

AUTUMN  1982 


holidays  designed 
around  birds 


Canary  Islands 
The  Gambia 

1 5 Days  7th-21  st  Nov 

£515 

& Sierra  Leone 
PROGRAMME  FOR  1983 

21  Days  24th  Nov-14  Dec 

£1,300 

Israel 

1 5 Days  26th  Dec-9th  Jan 

£750 

Israel 

15  Days  9th  Jan-23rd  Jan 

£665 

France 

5 Days  29th  Dec-2nd  Jan 

£165 

France 

5 Days  21  st-25th  Jan 

£165 

Holland 

5 Days  1 1 th-1 5th  Feb 

£150 

Holland 

5 Days  25th  Feb-1  st  Mar 

£150 

Israel 

6 Days  1 7th-22nd  Feb 

£425 

India  & Nepal 

24  Days  4th-27th  Feb 

£1,295 

Central  & SW  Spain 

1 5 Days  6th-20th  Apr 

£495 

Israel 

1 1 Days  1 4th-24th  Apr 

£720 
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Point  Pelee  & S Ontario 
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£650 

Greece 
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£645 

Iceland 
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Costa  Rica 

1 7 Days  21  st  Dec-4th  Jan 

£1,695 

Costa  Rica 

1 7 Days  1 2th-26th  Feb 

£1,695 

Peru 

1 9 Days  20th  May-7th  June 

£1,397 

Peru 

1 9 Days  2nd-20th  Sept 

£1 ,397 

Zambia 

1 7 Days  1 5th-31  st  July 

£1,397 
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ZEISS  JENOPTEM 
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binoculars  cost  less 


SPOTTING  SCOPES 

HERTEL  & REUSS  TELEVARI 
25-60x60 £145.48 


SCHMIDT  AND 
BENDER 
15  x 60  x 60 
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BUSHNELL  DISCOVERER” 
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SERVICE 
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the  best  optical  equipment, 
matched  by  the  best  possible 
service.  Advice  is  available  by 
phone,  post,  or  to  callers.  Why 
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Showroom? 

Open  Monday  to  Friday  9 to  5. 
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GUARANTEE 

All  Items  are  brand  new  and  fully 
guaranteed.  If  you  are  not 
completely  satisfied  please 
return  goods  unmarked  within 
14  days  for  full  refund 


INSTANT  SERVICE  INSTANT  CREDIT 

Telephone  your  Credit  Card  Number.  Up  to  £1,000  (Typ.  A P R 30.6%) 
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BIRDQUESTS  are  birdwatching  holidays  organised  and 
guided  by  professionals  who  understand  the  needs  of 
birdwatchers.  Come  with  us  and  notice  the  difference! 


Forthcoming  1982-3  Birdquests 


TEXAS 

20  November-4  December 

£695 

INDIA 

22  November-8  December 

£880 

THAILAND 

23  December-8  January 

£1,248 

TANZANIA 

4-20  February 

£1,441 

ISRAEL  8c  EGYPT 

20  February- 13  March 

£1,080 

INDIA  & NEPAL 

28  February- 18  March 

£1,524 

ISRAEL 

20  March-3  April 

£824 

INTERIOR  SPAIN  16-24  April 

£513 

MOROCCO 

16-30  April 

£786 

TURKEY 

5-22  May 

£886 

SIBERIA,  CENTRAL 

ASIA  & THE 
CAUCASUS 

29  May- 19  June 

£1,211 

SIBERIA 

5-1 7 June 

£815 

SIBERIA 

24  July-5  August 

£815 

KENYA 

13-28  August-3  September 

£1,325- 

PERU 

13-29  August 

£1,688 

£1,597 

GAMBIA 

1 1-26  November 

£968 

For  our  brochure  please  contact: 

BIRDQUEST  Ltd.,  8 Albert  Road  East,  Hale,  Altrincham, 
Cheshire  WA15  9AL.  Tel:  061-928  5945. 

Birdquest  Ltd,  are  agents  for  C.S.R.  Travel  (Manchester)  Ltd., 

1 Clarence  Street,  Manchester  M2  4DE.  ABTA  ATOL  1 190B  IATA. 
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Antarctic  Wildlife 


£12.95  160pp 

1 16  colour  photographs 
30  black  and  white 

20  September  1982 

Photographs  by 
Eric  Hosking 
Text  by  Brian  Sage 
Foreword  by  Keith  Shackleton 


A new  book  by  ERIC  HOSKING 

In  this,  his  latest  book,  Eric  Hosking  has  recorded  two 
voyages  to  the  Antarctic.  The  result  is  a technical  and 
artistic  triumph.  Most  of  the  species  to  be  found  in  the 
Antarctic  region  have  been  photographed,  with 
characteristic  precision  and  sensitivity.  The  magnificent 
photographs  and  informative,  engaging  text  of  this  book 
wifi  captivate  and  delight  the  reader  with  their  images  of 
a wild,  untamed  continent  and  its  inhabitants. 

IF  YOU  BUY  A COPY  OF  ANTARCTIC  Wl  LDLI FE 
YOU  COULD  WIN  A FREE  OLYMPUS  OM-2n 
CAMERA! 

Available  from  all  good  booksellers.  For  further  information 
write  to:  The  Publicity  Department  at  the  address  below. 


CROOM  HELM  LTD 

St  John's  Chambers  2-10  St  John's  Road 
London  SW11  1 PN 
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British  Birds 


VOLUME  75 


NUMBER  9 


SEPTEMBER  1982 


Field  characters 
of  Isabelline 
and  Brown 
Shrikes 


A.  R.  Dean 


r | 1 he  re-establishment  of  the  Isabelline  Shrike  Lanius  isabellinus , the  Brown 
Shrike  L.  cristatus  and  the  Red-backed  Shrike  L.  collurio  as  separate 
species  (Voous  1977  & 1979;  BOU  Records  Committee  1980)  has  rekindled 
interest  in  their  field  identification.  Confusion  persists  regarding  the 
taxonomy  of  the  group  (e.g.  Nielsen  1981),  but  this  should  not  inhibit 
discussion  of  plumage  distinctions.  Although  Hollom  (1960)  and  Heinzel  et 
al.  ( 1972)  noted  the  salient  features  of  the  Isabelline  Shrike,  descriptions  in 
the  popular  British  literature  of  both  this  species  and  the  Brown  Shrike 
remain  limited,  and  in  certain  respects  misleading.  In  particular,  the 
impression  has  been  given  that  an  obvious  white  patch  at  the  base  of  the 
primaries  is  an  essential  held  character  of  all  Isabelline  Shrikes,  yet  Ali  & 
Ripley  (1972)  and  Dementiev  & Gladkov  (1968)  indicated  that  this  is  a 
consistent  feature  only  of  adult  males  of  the  races  phoenicuroides  and 
speculigerus,  and  is  effectively  absent  in  many  females  and  immatures. 
Conversely,  adult  male  Red-backed  Shrikes  may  in  exceptional  circum- 
stances reveal  a trace  of  white  at  the  base  of  the  primaries  (see  Brit.  Birds  42: 
plates  8b  & 9a).  Equally,  a decidedly  rufous  tail  is  displayed  by  a 
proportion  of  female  and  immature  Red-backed  Shrikes,  and  this  feature  is 
not  in  itself  diagnostic  of  the  Isabelline  Shrike. 


{/Ini  Birds  75:  395-406,  September  1982] 
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Field  characters  of  Isabelline  and  Brown  Shrikes 


150.  First-winter  Red-backed  Shrike  Lanius  collurio,  Cornwall,  October  1965  (J.  B.  & S. 

Bottomley ) 


The  Brown  Shrike  has  not  yet  been  recorded  in  Britain  (nor  indeed  the 
western  Palearctic),  but  could  conceivably  occur  in  the  future.  Occurrences 
of  the  Isabelline  Shrike  are  apparently  increasing.  The  following  notes  have 
therefore  been  prepared  as  a digest  of  opinion  (both  published  and  private, 
and  controlled  by  an  examination  of  skins)  of  the  distinctive  characters  of 
the  species,  the  emphasis  being  on  features  distinguishing  the  Isabelline 
Shrike  from  immature  and  female  Red-backed  Shrikes.  As  birds  apparently 
intermediate  in  appearance  have  been  recorded  (see  Dementiev  & Gladkov- 
1968),  the  distinctions  described  are  tentative  rather  than  definitive,  and 
are  intended  primarily  as  a basis  for  discussion  and  amplification.  Further 
comment  on  the  appearance  and  variability  of  the  Brown  Shrike  in  particu- 
lar is  needed.  Full  details  of  the  geographical  distribution  of  the  species  and 
races  may  be  found  in  Vaurie  ( 1959),  while  a brief  summary  was  provided 
by  Voous  (1979). 

General  considerations 

Unlike  the  Isabelline  Shrike,  the  Red-backed  Shrike  displays  considerable 
sexual  dimorphism.  The  adult  male  Red-backed  is  distinctive  and  poses  no 
identification  problem,  but  male  and  female  Isabelline  Shrikes  are  super- 
ficially similar  at  all  ages,  and  show  considerable  resemblance  to  female 
and  immature  Red-backed  Shrikes.  Male  Red-backed  attain  adult 
plumage  in  their  first  summer.  Younger  males,  and  the  majority  of  females 
throughout  their  first  year,  recall  adult  females,  but  exhibit  dark  crescents 
on  the  upperparts  as  well  as  the  underparts.  Juvenile  Isabelline  Shrikes 
exhibit  more-or-less-prominent  barring,  but,  after  the  partial  moult  into 
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first-winter  plumage,  the  mantle,  back  and  scapulars  (hereafter  referred  to 
jointly  as  the  "mantle’)  become  largely  or  entirely  plain,  and  resemble  those 
of  the  adult.  I he  juvenile  wing  and  tail  feathers  are  retained,  however,  and 
in  a significant  percentage  of  birds  of  this  age  the  supposedly  distinctive 
white  primary  patch  of  the  Isabelline  Shrike  is  in  fact  lacking,  at  least 
throughout  the  first  winter.  Thus,  juvenile  Red-backed  and  Isabelline 
Shrikes  may  resemble  each  other  to  a considerable  degree,  but  in  first- 
winter  plumage  the  unbarred  mantle  of  the  Isabelline  Shrike  is  in  itself  a 
strongly  specific  character.  Ageing  can  thus  provide  a useful  clue  in  the 
identification  process,  particularly  as  young  Isabelline  Shrikes  are  unlikely 
to  move  far  from  their  natal  area  before  attaining  first-winter  plumage. 
Apart  from  other  features,  immatures  of  both  species  can  be  confidently 
distinguished  from  adults  by  the  presence  of  a blackish  subterminal  bar 
behind  the  pale  tip  of  each  greater  covert,  tertial  and  tail  feather.  Observa- 
tion of  these  features  does,  of  course,  require  careful  examination  at  close 
range.  Owing  to  inconsistencies  in  the  moult  cycle  of  these  species,  feather 
wear  appears  to  be  a less  reliable  guide. 

Specific  characters  of  Isabelline  and  Red-backed  Shrikes 

Despite  considerable  racial  and  individual  variation,  Isabelline  Shrikes  do 
exhibit  consistent  specific  characters.  Most  importantly,  the  tail,  uppertail- 
coverts  and  lower  rump  are  all  strikingly  rufous  and,  in  post-juvenile 
plumages,  contrast  obviously  with  a plain  grey-brown  to  sandy  mantle. 
Adult  males  display  a white  or  creamy  patch  of  varying  obviousness  at  the 
base  of  the  primaries  and  a black  or  blackish-brown  mask  or  eve-patch  on 
the  ear-coverts,  often  substantially  the  darkest  plumage  mark.  On  females 
and  immatures,  the  wing-patch  is  frequently  subdued  or  absent,  and  the 
eye-patch  less  prominent,  but  the  contrastingly  rufous  rump  and  tail 
remain  evident.  The  base  of  the  bill  is  conspicuously  pale  and  tinged 
flesh-pink  on  all  immatures,  but  variably  so  on  adults,  particularly  of  the 
race  isabellinus.  I mmatures  and  females  display  a diffuse  malar  stripe  and  a 
certain  amount  of  crescentic  marking  on  the  underparts,  but,  on  birds  of 
most  races,  this  is  vestigial  in  first-winter  and  subsequent  plumages,  and  in 
the  field  appears  confined  to  the  sides  of  the  breast  and  flanks.  The  resulting 
appearance  is  of  very  delicate  scaling  rather  than  coarse  undulant  bars  and 
chevrons.  In  conjunction  with  mantle  colour,  this  results  in  character- 
istically plain  and  pallid  body  plumage.  Extreme  examples  of  the  race 
phoenicuroides,  however,  may  approach  less  well-marked  Red-backed 
Shrikes  in  the  tone  of  the  mantle  (particularly  Red-backed  of  the  rather 
greyish  race  kobylini  of  Crimea  and  the  Caucasus)  and  the  prominence  of 
underpart  barring,  and  such  individuals  require  particular  care. 

Red-backed  Shrikes  with  rufous  tails 

Female  and  immature  Red-backed  Shrikes  can  exhibit  distinctly  rufous 
tails,  but,  on  typical  birds,  the  tail  is  darker  and  browner  and  the  mantle 
and  coverts  more  rufescent  than  on  the  Isabelline  Shrike  (thus  lacking 
marked  contrast  in  the  coloration  of  tail  and  body),  while  the  rump  of  adult 
females  is  lightly  barred  and  visibly  tinged  with  grey.  According  to  Mack- 
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worth-Praed  & Grant  (1973),  the  undertail  of  Isabelline  is  noticeably 
rufous,  whereas  that  of  Red-backed  is  greyish.  Whether  this  distinction 
remains  valid  for  those  Red-backed  with  a typically  rufous  uppertail 
remains  to  be  conclusively  demonstrated.  Immatures  are  much  more 
coarsely  barred  above  and  below,  while  on  most  adult  females  the  flanks  at 
least  display  blacker  and  more  prominent  crescents  than  even  atypically 
well-marked  phoenicuroides.  Occasional  immatures  have  both  tail  and  rump 
decidedly  rufous  and,  since  young  phoenicuroides  may  retain  noticeably 
barred  juvenile  body  feathers  until  early  September,  differences  at  this  age 
may  be  slight.  A red-tailed  shrike  which  shows  obvious  mantle  barring, 
body  plumage  which  is  not  pallid,  and  no  white  primary  patch  may  still  be 
an  Isabelline  Shrike,  but  must  be  examined  especially  critically:  the  possi- 
bility of  misidentification  of  birds  in  this  type  of  plumage  is  very  high.  It 
should  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  Isabelline  Shrikes  are  unlikely  to  reach 
Britain  in  pristine  juvenile  plumage. 

At  close  range,  narrow  but  well-defined  white  or  palest  buff  fringes  and 
tip  to  the  tail  can  be  discerned  on  female  and  immature  Red-backed  Shrikes 
when  the  tail  is  unworn  and  fully  spread.  Isabelline  Shrikes  exhibit  a 
whitish  tip  to  the  tail,  but  the  fringes,  if  present  at  all,  are  gingery  or  pale 
rufous-buff  and  do  not  form  discrete  margins.  On  both  immature  and 
female  Red-backed  Shrikes,  the  base  of  the  bill  is  usually  less  contrastingly 
pale,  being  typically  yellowish-  to  greyish-horn  and  lacking  the  distinct 
pink  component  often  displayed  by  the  Isabelline  Shrike.  Although  not 
forming  a field-character,  it  is  worth  noting  here  that  the  wing  of  the 
Red-backed  Shrike  is  emarginated  only  on  primaries  3 and  4 (numbered 
ascendantly),  whereas  Isabelline  (and  Brown)  Shrikes  are  emarginated  on 
primaries  3 to  5 (although  emargination  on  5th  can  be  overlooked  on  some 
individuals  and  should  be  checked  carefully).  In  general,  the  2nd  primary  is 
longer  than  the  5th  in  the  Red-backed,  while  the  opposite  is  the  case  in  the 
Isabelline  Shrike.  A long  and  narrow-tailed  appearance  is  sometimes 
attributed  to  the  Isabelline  Shrike:  measurements  suggest  that  the  Isabel- 
line  does  average  longer,  but  there  is  a large  degree  of  overlap  in  tail  length 
(table  1). 

Table  1.  Measurements  (in  mm)  of  Isabelline  Shrike  Lanius  isabellinus,  Brown  Shrike  L. 

cristatus  and  Red-backed  Shrike  L.  col/urio 

Mainly  after  Dementiev  & Gladkov  1968,  and  Ali  & Ripley  1972;  Red-backed  length  of 
wing-point  based  on  1 1 skins  at  Birmingham  Museum 

Isabelline  Brown  Red-backed 

Features  phoenicuroides  isabellinus  cristatus  collurio 


Approximate  total  length 

180 

180 

190 

180 

Wing  length  (range) 

81-97 

83-103 

80-92 

83-99 

Wing  length  (average) 

6 9 

90.8  90.4 

90.4  88. 1 

86.5  84.1 

92.2  91.6 

Length  of  wing-point 

25-31 

22-27 

22-27 

23-31 

Fail  length 

74-90 

76-94 

75-90 

70-82 

Difference  between  length 
of  outermost  and 

longest  tail  feathers 

8-15 

8-15 

20-25 

8-15 

Bill  length  from  feathers 

1 1-14 

12-14 

14-15 

1 1-14 
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151.  Adult  (lelt)  and  immature  Isabelline  Shrikes  Lanius  isabellinus phoenicuroides,  Afghanistan, 
August  1970  (S.  L.  Pimm).  Adult  has  rufous  tail,  uppertail-coverts  and  lower  rump  contrasting 
with  grey-brown  mantle;  rather  white  underparts;  bold  head-pattern;  and  prominent  white 
primary  patch.  Also,  3rd  primary  longest,  5th  primary  longer  than  2nd,  and  3rd  to  5th 
primaries  emarginated.  Immature  has  dark  contour  lines  to  greater  coverts  and  tertials,  but 
unmarked  mantle;  relatively  subdued  head-pattern;  lack  of  white  primary  patch;  rufous  tail, 
uppertail-coverts  and  lower  rump  contrasting  with  rather  pale  grey-brown  mantle 

Subspecific  characters  of  Isabelline  Shrikes 

Voous  (1979)  recognised  four  races  of  the  Isabelline  Shrike:  isabellinus . 
phoenicuroides,  speculigerus  and  tsaidamensis.  To  date,  British  records  of  birds 
subspecifically  identified  have  involved  phoenicuroides,  but  there  are  a 
number  of  indeterminate  records  of  which  one  at  least  may  have  been 
isabellinus.  The  race  phoenicuroides  is  rather  variable,  some  birds  being  almost 
as  pale  as  isabellinus , but  the  majority  considerably  darker.  It  is  these  darker 
birds  which  are  liable  to  confusion,  with  both  Red-backed  and  Brown 
Shrikes.  The  race  speculigerus  resembles  the  paler  type  phoenicuroides.  but  is 
more  creamy,  less  white  below,  and  has  a less  well-defined  supercilium  and 
a paler  tail,  though  in  males  the  white  primary  patch  is  equally  prominent; 
the  race  tsaidamensis  resembles  isabellinus,  but  is  larger  and  paler.  As  there  is 
considerable  intergrading  between  populations,  subspecific  identification 
may  not  always  be  possible,  but  an  examination  of  typical  phoenicuroides  and 
isabellinus  characters  illustrates  the  range  of  variation  visible  in  the  field  and 
helps  to  define  the  appearance  of  the  species  as  a whole. 

Head-pattern 

Adults  of  the  race  phoenicuroides  usually  have  a ratherf  rufous  crown  contras- 
ting with  a greyer  nape  and  mantle,  the  prominence  of  this  feature  being 
greatest  on  those  of  the  darker  variety  and  less  marked  or  absent  on  paler 
individuals.  A reasonably  conspicuous  and  relatively  white  supercilium 
extends  from  the  forehead  over  the  eye.  On  subspecifically  well-defined 
males,  black  lores,  ear-coverts  and  narrow  forehead  line  combine  to  pro- 
duce a continuous  black  mask  from  the  base  of  the  bill  through  the  eye;  on 
females,  the  mask  is  often  rather  browner  and  less  extensive.  These  features 
produce,  on  better  marked  individuals,  a bold  and  conspicuously  zoned 
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Adult  male  Lanius  isabellinus  phoenicuroides  of  definitive 
form.  Note  rufous  crown,  tail,  uppertail-coverts  and  lower 
rump  contrasting  with  grey-brown  mantle;  well-defined 
black  mask;  white  supercilium;  and  obvious  white 
primary  patch 


First-winter  Lanius  isabellinus  phoenicuroides . Note  dark  sub- 
terminal contour  lines  to  tertials,  greater  coverts  and  tail 
indicating  immature;  rather  pallid  appearance;  subdued 
dark  barring  on  crown  and  rump,  but  effectively  plain 
mantle;  delicate  scaling  on  underparts;  poorly  defined 
head-pattern;  and  pale  greyish-pink  base  to  bill.  May  or 
may  not  show  white  primary  patch 


Adult  male  Lanius  isabellinus  isabellinus.  Note  generally 
pallid  appearance  with  poorly  defined  face-pattern;  uni- 
formly rufous  tail,  uppertail-coverts  and  lower  rump; 
creamy-white  underparts;  and  barely  visible  creamy 
primary  patch 


Adult  male  Lanius  isabellinus  speculigerus.  Intermediate 
between  L.  i.  phoenicuroides  of  definitive  form  and  L.  i. 
isabellinus.  Pale  yellowish-grey  upperparts,  creamy 
underparts  and  relatively  subdued  supercilium  recall 
isabellinus,  but  contrastingly  darker  wings,  extensive  black 
mask,  black  bill  and  prominent  white  primary  patch 
resemble  phoenicuroides 
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head-pattern.  By  comparison,  the  pale  sandy  or  yellowish-grey  crown  of 
isabellinus  shows  little  contrast  with  the  mantle,  while  the  supercilium  is 
more  creamy  and  relatively  poorly  defined.  A blackish  or  dark  brown  patch 
extends  from  in  front  of  the  eye  to  the  ear-coverts,  but  the  front  of  the  lores 
and  the  forehead  are  unmarked.  In  consequence,  adult  isabellinus  has  a 
comparatively  weaker  and  more  diffuse  head-pattern  than  well  differentia- 
ted adult  phoemcuroides.  On  immatures  of  both  races,  the  supercilium  and 
eye-patch  are  less  prominent,  and  both  may  exhibit  pale  lores.  Some 
immature  male  phoemcuroides  suggest  the  adult  head-pattern,  but,  in 
general,  differences  between  the  races  at  this  age  are  slight.  Juveniles 
exhibit  fairly  obvious  crown  barring,  and  this  may  remain  weakly  indicated 
in  first-winter  plumage. 

Mantle 

I he  mantle  colour  of phoenicuroides  is  typically  pale  to  medium  grey-brown, 
and  thus  rather  darker  and  denser  than  the  sandy  or  yellowish-grey  of 
isabellinus.  Juvenile  phoenicuroides  display  fairly  obvious  undulant  barring, 
but,  judging  from  skins,  the  mantle  of  isabellinus  is  largely  unmarked  even  at 
this  age. 

Wings 

The  primaries  of  adult  and  some  immature  male  phoenicuroides  exhibit  white 
bases  which  combine  to  form  a prominent  white  rectangle  on  the  folded 
wing  and  a white  bar  on  the  outer  wing  in  flight.  On  adult  females,  the 
patch  may  be  rather  less  extensive,  but  usually  remains  evident.  Adult  male 
isabellinus  may  show  a small  creamy  or  pale  buff  primary  patch,  but  on 
female  isabellinus  and  a majority  of  immatures  of  both  races  the  wing-patch 
is  very  subdued  or  absent.  In  general,  the  flight  feathers  of  phoenicuroides  are 
darker  and  show  more  contrast  with  the  secondary  and  tertial  fringes  and 
with  the  mantle  than  is  the  case  with  isabellinus , on  which  the  entire  upper 
surface  tends  to  be  rather  uniform. 

Rump  and  tail 

Both  races  have  distinctly  rufous  tail,  uppertail-coverts  and  lower  rump, 
but  on  phoenicuroides  the  basic  colour  is  rather  richer  and  more  rusty,  while 
the  central  tail  feathers  and  the  distal  third  of  the  tail  often  display- 
noticeable  darker  sullying.  On  isabellinus,  the  tail  is  paler  rufous  (even 
sandy-rufous)  and  is  comparatively  uniform.  On  immatures  of  both  races, 
the  rump  and  uppertail-coverts  display  varyingly  well-marked  pale  tips 
and  subterminal  darker  bars.  A few  individuals  of  all  ages  show  obsolete 
barring  on  the  tail. 

Under  parts 

Adult  phoenicuroides  tend  to  be  rather  whiter,  less  creamy  below^  than 
isabellinus.  Darker  female  and  immature  phoenicuroides  may  show  moderately 
distinct  crescentic  barring  on  the  breast  and  flanks,  but  on  isabellinus 
barring  is  vestigial  or  absent  in  all  post-juvenile  plumages.  All  races  may- 
have  a variably  intense  fulvous  flush  on  the  sides  of  the  breast  and  flanks. 
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Bill  colour 

The  bill  colour  of  most  adult  male  phoenicuroides  is  largely  black;  some  males 
and  most  females  show  a certain  amount  of  horn-pink  at  the  base  of  the  bill. 
Immatures  of  both  races  display  a conspicuously  pale  greyish-pink  base  to 
the  bill,  and  on  isabellinus  this  feature  is  frequently  pronounced  in  adults. 

Structure 

Structurally,  isabellinus  has  a shorter  and  blunter  wing  and  a longer  tail  on 
average  than  phoenicuroides , but  there  is  overlap  and  it  is  doubtful  whether 
any  difference  could  be  detected  in  the  field.  Normally,  the  3rd  primary  is 
the  longest  in  phoenicuroides  and  the  4th  in  isabellinus , but  again  there  are 
apparently  exceptions. 


Table  2.  Plumage  and  bill  characters  of  selected  races  of  Isabelline  Shrike  Lamus 
isabellinus.  Brown  Shrike  L.  cristatus  and  female  and  immature  Red-backed  Shrike 

L.  colluno 


Isabelline 

Features  phoenicuroides  isabellinus 


Brown  Red-backed 

cristatus  collurio 


Crown 


Eye-patch 


Contrastingly  more 
rufous  than  mantle 
on  adults  of 
definitive  form; 
variably  so  on 
immatures.  Grey- 
brown,  basically 
matching  mantle  in 
paler  less  well- 
differentiated 
types 

Jet  black  from  base 
of  bill  across 
ear-coverts  on  adult 
male  of  definitive 
form.  Browner  and 
less  extensive  on 
female,  males  of 
less  differentiated 
type,  and 
immatures 


Basically  uniform 
with  mantle 


Extends  from  just 
in  front  of  eye  to 
ear-coverts  with 
lores  unmarked. 


Similar  to  or 
rather  more  rufous 
than  mantle 


Extends  from  base 
of  bill  across 
ear-coverts.  Black 
on  adults,  browner 


Blackish-brown  on  (but  still  very 
adult  male,  browner  dark  behind  eye 
on  female,  ill-  and  sharply 

defined  on  defined)  on 

immatures  immatures 


Supercilium  White  or  whitish 
on  adults,  but 
indistinct  on 
immatures 


Creamy  or  buffish 
on  adults. 
Indistinct  on 
immatures 


Broad  and  white  on 
adults,  but  less 
pronounced  on 
immatures;  most 
obvious 
immediately 
above  eye 


On  female,  usually 
rather  greyer 
than  mantle.  Less 
contrast  on 
immatures 


Varies  in  extent 
and  definition  on 
females:  usually 
brownish  and 
poorly 

differentiated 
from  crown  at  rear, 
but  some  blacker 
and  more  precise 
approaching 
adult  male.  Ill- 
defined  on 
immatures 
Buffish-white 
with  darker 
speckling  on 
adult  female; 
poorly 
defined  on 
immatures 
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Isabelline  Brown  Red-backed 


Features 

phoenicuroides 

isabellinus 

cristatus 

collurio 

Mantle 

Pale  to  medium 

Pale  sandy  to 

Relatively  dense 

Brown  to  rufous- 

grey-brown. 

yellowish-grey. 

russet-brown. 

brown.  Juvenile 

Juvenile  with 

Immature  with 

Juvenile  with 

with  prominent, 

relatively  obvious 

effectively  no 

obvious,  immature 

blackish. 

subterminal  dark 
barring,  first- 
winter  with 
vestigial  or  no 
barring 

barring 

with  subdued 
barring 

subterminal  bars 
and  subsidiary- 
rufous  bars.  On 
first-winter, 
dark  barring 
remains  visible 
but  subdued 

Rump 

Rufous,  matching 

Rufous,  matching 

Russet-brown, 

On  adult  female, 

tail  and 

tail  and 

similar  to  or  only 

lightly  barred 

contrasting  with 

contrasting  with 

slightly  brighter 

and  tinged  grey. 

mantle.  Juvenile 

mantle.  Juvenile 

than  mantle  and 

contrasting  w ith 

with  subterminal 

with  weakly 

contrasting  with 

both  mantle  and 

barring,  sometimes  indicated 

tail.  Juvenile 

tail.  Immature 

remaining  visible 

subterminal 

with  subterminal 

frequently  much 

into  first-winter 
plumage 

barring 

barring  remaining 
weakly  indicated 
in  first-winter 
plumage 

more  rufous  and 
obviously  barred 
and  may  contrast 
with  mantle  or 
tail  or  both 

Tail 

Rusty-rufous,  with 

Pale  rufous,  with 

More  ochraceous 

Dark  brown  to 

gingery  margins, 

gingery  margins 

or  russet,  less 

rufous-brown, 

whitish  tip,  and 

and  whitish  tip, 

basically  rufous 

with  white 

distal  darkening 

but  no  distal 
darkening 

than  Isabelline. 
Fringes  usually 
described  as 
whitish,  but 
difficult  to  sec 
on  skins 

fringes  and  tip 

Primary 

Well-defined, 

Inconspicuous, 

White  bases  to 

Not  v isible. 

patch 

white  in  adults, 

creamy-buff  on 

outer  primaries 

white  bases  to 

especially  on 

adult  males. 

normally  covered 

outer  primaries 

males.  Frequently 

Usually  absent 

by  coverts,  but  a 

concealed  by 

but  by  no  means 

on  females  and 

few  individuals 

overlapping 

invariably  absent 
on  immatures 

immatures 

may  show  trace 
of  white 

coverts 

Underparts 

Whitish,  tinged 

Creamy  with 

Whitish,  with 

White  to  huffish. 

pinkish-bufTon 

pinkish  tinge  to 

variably  intense 

with  more-or- 

breast  and  flanks. 

breast  and  flanks. 

russet  flush  to 

less-blackish 

Females  and 

Females  with 

breast  and  belly. 

scaling. 

immatures  with 

very  distinct 

Immatures  and 

particularly 

scaling,  but 
usually  indistinct 

scaling 

some  females 
with  blackish 
scaling 

along  flanks 

Bill 

Largely  black  on 

Adults  and 

Blackish  at  tip, 

Greyish-horn  to 

adult  male  of 

immatures  with 

but  at  least  a 

blackish-brown 

definitive  form. 

extensive  and 

proportion  with 

on  adult  female. 

Female  and 

very  pale  pink- 

extensively  pink- 

Immature  with 

immature  with 
pale  pink-tinged 
base 

tinged  base 

tinged  base 

paler  but  usually 
yellowish  or 
pale  horn  base 
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152.  Adult  Isabelline  Shrike  Lamus 
isabellinus  speculigerus , Mongolia,  June  1980 
(R.  H.  Dennis).  Paler  and  more  uniform  above 
than  typical  L.  i.  phoenicuroides , with  a brighter 
rufous  tail  and  creamier  underparts;  super- 
cilium  relatively  subdued,  but  black  mask  well- 
defined.  Bold  mask  extending  to  base  of  bill 
suggests  adult  male;  although  not  apparent  in 
plate,  white  primary  patch  visible  in  field 


The  Brown  Shrike  is  unlikely  to  be  confused  with  the  pallid,  more  classical 
forms  of  Isabelline  Shrike,  but  shows  considerable  similarity  to  the  darker 
phoenicuroides  type.  On  adults  of  the  race  cristatus,  the  subspecies  most  likely 
to  reach  Britain,  the  darker,  more  richly  coloured  upperparts  are  rather 
uniform,  with  the  mantle  and  rump  basically  concolorous.  The  tail  may  be 
somewhat  rufescent,  but  is  typically  browner  or  more  ochraceous,  less 
basically  rufous,  than  on  the  Isabelline  Shrike.  Adults  display  a bold,  black 
ear-covert  patch  and  a broad  white  supercilium  extending  to  the  forehead, 
which  produce  a head-pattern  as  strong  as  or  even  stronger  than  that  of  the 
best-marked  phoenicuroides , and  correspondingly  much  bolder  than  on 
female  Red-backed  Shrike.  A russet  Hush  on  the  underparts  is  frequently 
prominent,  but  in  winter  the  underparts  are  whiter.  A proportion  of  adults 
(principally  females)  have  black  crescentic  barring  on  the  breast  and 
flanks,  but  most  are  unmarked.  Bill  colour  of  adults  is  generally  black,  but 
that  of  immatures  may  be  horn-brown  with  a flesh  base,  and  thus  overlap 
with  Isabelline  Shrike.  Normally,  there  is  no  visible  white  primary  patch, 
but  a very  few  individuals  exhibit  a trace  of  white  beyond  the  tips  of  the 
primary  coverts  (M.  Beaman  and  P.  Jepson  in  lilt.). 

According  to  Robinson  (1927),  juveniles  have  poorly  defined  head 
markings  and  are  strongly  barred  blackish  above  and  below,  while  first- 
year  birds  show  indications  of  subterminal  dark  cross-bars  on  the  upper 
surface,  most  marked  on  the  rump,  and  narrow  black  edges  to  the  feathers 
of  the  breast  and  flanks  (thus  approaching  immature  Red-backed). 

Structurally,  the  Brown  Shrike  is  more  robustly  built  than  the  other  two 
species,  with  greater  body  bulk,  a heavier  head  and  a larger  and  more 
prominently  hooked  bill:  it  looks  big-headed  and  slim-tailed.  The  tail 
feathers  are  relatively  narrow  and  the  outermost  feathers  are  20-25  mm 
shorter  than  the  tip  (compared  with  8-15  mm  in  the  Isabelline  and  Red- 
backed  Shrikes):  a correspondingly  more  graduated  shape  results,  perhaps 
best  appreciated  in  flight.  Due  allowance  for  moult  and  wear  must,  how- 
ever, be  made  in  estimating  tail  shape,  as  skins  and  photographs  suggest 
that  Isabelline  Shrikes  with  part-grown  and  correspondingly  short  outer- 
most tail  feathers  may  be  encountered  at  almost  any  season  (see,  for 


Brown  Shrike 
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example,  British  Birds  69:  plate  35).  Like  Isabelline,  but  unlike  Red-backed, 
Brown  has  the  5th  primary  emarginated. 

I he  three  more  easterly  races  of  the  Brown  Shrike  are  unlikely  to  reach 
Britain.  In  certain  plumage  characters,  however,  the  races  lucionensis  and 
conjusus  tend  to  converge  with  the  Isabelline  Shrike,  and  a brief  examination 
of  the  salient  features  of  the  eastern  races  is  therefore  warranted.  Judging 
from  skins,  the  race  superciliosus  exhibits  distinctly  ruddy  underparts  in  all 
plumages,  while  adults  have  an  extensively  white  forehead  and  super- 
cilium.  Adults  of  the  race  lucionensis  have  a lavender-grey  crown,  con- 
trasting with  a rather  browner  mantle;  individuals  of  all  ages  have  visibly 
rufous-tinged  rump  and  uppertail-coverts,  though  these  contrast  with  both 
mantle  and  tail.  The  race  conjusus  is  paler  and  greyer  than  the  nominate 
form,  and  on  immatures  the  upperpart  barring  is  relatively  inconspicuous; 
the  rump  of  this  race  is  again  obviously  rufous,  but  the  tail  is  more  russet 
and,  thus,  significantly  browner. 

Very  careful  attention  to  structure;  mantle,  rump  and  tail  colour 
(especially  strength  of  brown  component  in  tail);  and  relative  contrasts 
between  these  areas,  is  clearly  crucial  to  the  successful  identification  of  a 
suspected  Brown  Shrike.  The  principal  differences  between  the  three 
species  are  summarised  in  table  2. 
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Summary 

Although  the  Isabelline  Lanius  isabellinus  and  Red-backed  Shrikes  L.  collurio  are  very  closely 
related,  and  intergrading  and  hybridisation  have  been  reported,  typical  individuals  of  each 
species  can  nevertheless  be  identified  in  the  field.  A white  primary  patch  is  a consistent  feature 
only  on  adult  male  Isabelline  Shrikes  of  certain  races,  but  there  are  other  specific  characters. 
Ageing  is  an  important  preliminary  to  identification,  since  in  first-winter  plumage  the 
effectively  unbarred  mantle  of  the  Isabelline  Shrike  is  in  itself  a useful  feature.  On  adults  and 
first-winter  birds,  distinctly  rufous  tail,  uppertail-coverts  and  lower  rump  contrasting  with  a 
pallid  grey-brown  to  sandy  mantle,  and  virtually  unmarked  body  plumage,  are  good 
indicators  of  Isabelline  Shrike,  though  some  darker  females  of  the  race  phoemcuroides  have  less 
distinct  body  plumage.  Such  birds  require  care,  as  a small  percentage  of  female  Red-backed 
Shrikes  have  atypically  rufous  tails.  Immature  Red-backed  Shrikes  not  infrequently  display  a 
significant  rufous  component  to  both  tail  and  lower  rump;  since  juvenile  Isabellines  may  have 
visibly  barred  mantles,  the  overlap  of  characters  between  July  and  early  September  may  be 
considerable.  Subsidiary  characters  ol  the  Isabelline  Shrike  include  the  lack  of  discrete  white 
margins  to  the  tail  and,  especially  in  immatures  and  isabellinus.  a pellucid  pink-tinged  base  to 
the  bill.  The  Brown  Shrike  L.  cristalus  is  more  problematical.  Compared  with  the  Isabelline 
Shrike,  birds  of  the  nominate  form  display  rather  russet  upperparts  and  basically  concolorous 
mantle  and  rump,  while  the  tail  is  russet-brown  or  ochraceous  rather  than  rufous.  The 
underparts  frequently  display  an  extensive  russet  flush.  Certain  eastern  races,  however,  are 
rather  greyer  above  and  have  a visibly  rufous-tinged  rump.  There  is  normally  no  visible  white 
primary  patch,  though  on  a few  individuals  a trace  of  white  remains  unconcealed  by  the 
coverts.  Immatures  are  visibly  barred,  though  generally  less  extensively  than  the  Red-backed 
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Shrike.  This  species  is  more  powerfully  built  than  either  the  Red-backed  or  the  Isabelline 
Shrike  and  has  a larger  bill  and  a more  graduated  tail.  Careful  appraisal  of  structure;  ol 
mantle,  rump  and  tail  colour;  of  the  contrasts  between  these  areas;  of  the  presence  of  white  in 
the  wing;  and  of  the  prominence  and  distribution  of  any  barring,  is  crucial  to  the  successful 
identification  of  red-tailed  shrikes. 
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Polygamy  by  Willow  Warblers 

S.  R.  D.  da  Prato 


r | 1 he  Willow  Warbler  Phylloscopus  trochilus  is  generally  considered  to  be 
single  brooded,  though  a small  proportion  of  pairs  may  raise  a second 
brood  (Campbell  & Ferguson-Lees  1972;  Witherby  et  al.  1938-41).  Few  if 
any  of  these  records  of ‘second  broods’  being  raised  by  ‘pairs’  of  Willow 
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\\  arblers  were,  however,  substantiated  by  colour  ringing,  observers 
generally  being  content  to  assume  that  a second,  later  nest  close  to  the  first 
was  the  work  ol  the  original  male  and  female.  Although  bigamy  is  not 
uncommon  in  some  passerines,  it  was  apparently  not  recorded  in  the  case  of 
the  Willow  Warbler  until  Lawn  (1978)  observed  behaviour  by  a colour- 
ringed  male  in  a Surrey  birchwood  which  strongly  suggested  that  he  had 
fathered  two  broods  by  different  females. 

This  short  paper  documents,  in  rather  more  detail,  a similar  occurrence 
in  southeast  Scotland.  Although  only  one  male  was  involved,  he  mated  with 
five  different  females  in  two  consecutive  breeding  seasons.  All  the  birds 
involved  were  uniquely  colour  ringed,  all  their  nests  were  found  and,  since 
the  site  was  visited  every  day  during  the  warbler  season,  fairly  precise 
estimates  of  arrival  and  departure  dates  can  be  given. 

1 he  study  area  is  a scrub-filled  valley  of  10.4  ha  which  provides  about  40 
territories  for  up  to  seven  species  of  warbler.  Although  warblers  have  been 
ringed  and  censused  there  since  1973,  the  more  intensive  work  which  led  to 
these  observations  took  place  over  the  three  seasons  1979-81 . 

Observations 

The  male  involved  (referred  to  here  as  ‘A’)  was  first  handled  as  a juvenile  in 
summer  1978.  On  4th  May  1979,  he  reappeared  in  the  valley  and  began  to 
defend  a territory.  On  10th  May,  however,  another  male  (B,  age  unknown) 
appeared,  and  by  15th  May  had  succeeded  in  driving  A from  both  his 
territory  and  the  valley.  A was  later  found  holding  a territory  in  a small 
shelterbelt  some  500m  from  his  first  choice.  His  breeding  success  there  is 
not  known.  On  30th  June,  he  reappeared  in  the  valley,  where  he  stayed  to 
moult. 

In  1980,  A arrived  in  the  valley  on  16th  April  and  took  up  a new  territory 
adjacent  to  the  one  he  had  held  briefly  in  1979.  Male  B did  not  return  in 
1980.  On  5th  May,  a female  (C)  arrived  and  paired  with  A.  They  nested  a 
little  earlier  than  the  other  13  pairs  of  W illow  W arblers  in  the  valley  and 
their  six  young  fledged  on  8th  June.  As  often  happens  with  warblers,  the 
female  took  the  young  off  outwith  the  valley  around  18th  June.  A second 
female  (D)  had  arrived  on  19th  May,  and  A paired  with  her  while  his  first 
mate  was  incubating.  D built  a nest  38m  from  C’s  nest.  Her  clutch  of  five 
eggs  was  smaller  than  C’s  seven,  and  only  three  chicks  hatched.  All  three 
fledged  on  29th  June.  I)  had  also  been  present  in  1979,  when  she  had  mated 
with  male  B (A’s  aggressor  in  1979)  again  laying  five  eggs,  but  fledging  five 
young.  A fed  his  first  brood  in  the  nest  and  after  fledging,  until  the  second 
brood  hatched  on  15th  June.  He  then  fed  the  later  brood  until  they  too  were 
taken  out  of  the  study  area  by  female  D a few  days  after  fledging. 

These  events  are  shown  in  fig.  1,  which  also  shows  weight  data.  The 
reduction  in  A’s  weight  while  feeding  young  is  typical  of  male  Willow 
Warblers,  but  occurred  over  a longer-than-normal  period,  owing  to  the  two 
broods.  Neither  female  was  caught  frequently  enough  to  show  the  full 
build-up  to  egg-laying  weight  properly.  Female  weights  declined  during 
incubation,  and  when  the  chicks  were  being  fed.  The  first  female  (C) 
weighed  less  than  the  second  (D)  at  comparable  stages  of  the  breeding 
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Fig.  1 . Weight  changes  of  bigamous  male  Willow  Warbler  Phylloscopus  trochilus  (A)  and  his  two 
mates  (C  & D)  in  1980.  Hatching  dates  (arrows)  and  fledging  dates  (*)  of  the  two  broods  are 
also  shown.  Horizontal  lines  show  period  each  bird  present  in  study  area 


cycle,  despite  being  larger  (wing  65mm  as  opposed  to  62mm),  suggesting 
that  she  experienced  greater  stress.  This  may  reflect  the  fact  that  D was  an 
experienced  adult  whereas  C was  probably  breeding  for  the  first  time. 

Nestling  weights  (fig.  2)  follow  a typical  pattern  of  rapid  early  increase 
followed,  towards  fledging,  by  a levelling  off  at  weights  of  around  10. Og. 
Neither  brood  showed  any  signs  of  food  shortage.  The  greater  variation  in 
the  weights  of  the  early  brood  is  typical  of  larger  broods  even  when  both 
parents  give  their  undivided  attention  to  the  chicks.  The  fact  that  the  later 
brood  was  smaller  is  again  typical  both  of  warblers  and  of  other  small 
insectivorous  passerines  (e.g.  tits  Parus:  Perrins  1979);  it  is  not  a function  of 
the  bigamous  relationship. 

The  second  female  (D)  returned  to  the  valley  around  20th  July  to 
complete  her  moult.  Male  A stayed  throughout  the  moult  period.  In  1980, 
A’s  timing  of  moult  was  very  similar  to  that  of  D,  his  second  mate,  which  is 
unusual,  since  males  normally  start  and  finish  moult  about  one  week  ahead 
of  females. 

It  is  difficult  to  keep  track  of  young  warblers  once  they  leave  the  natal 
area.  At  least  one  of  the  second  brood  was  seen  alive  and  independent  in 
another  area  of  scrub  in  mid  July.  None  of  the  chicks  returned  to  the  study 
area  in  the  following  year,  but  this  also  applies  to  most  chicks  from  more 
normal  nests. 

In  1981,  A arrived  back  on  18th  April.  His  previous  territory  was  already 
occupied  by  a first-year  male  which  had  been  ringed  in  a nest  about  90m 
away  in  1980.  Although  arriving  early  on  the  breeding  grounds  may  help  a 
young  male  against  other  first-year  birds,  older  males  seem  to  have  no 
trouble  in  displacing  youngsters.  A swiftly  reoccupied  his  old  territory, 
although  the  young  male  did  manage  to  hold  another,  adjoining  territory. 

Neither  of  A’s  1980  mates  reappeared,  and  his  first  1981  pairing  was  with 
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Fig.  2.  Weights  of  two  broods  of  Willow  Warblers  Phylloscopus  trochilus  fathered  by  bigamous 
male  A in  1980.  Curves  show  changes  in  mean  weights  of  eac  h brood;  vertical  lines  show 

ranges  within  brood 


a new  female  (E),  who  arrived  on  8th  May.  Her  clutch  of  six  eggs  hatched 
on  6th  June,  but  on  1 1 th  June  the  young  were  taken  by  a predator,  probably 
a weasel  Mustela  nivalis.  E left  the  valley,  which  seems  to  be  typical  of  female 
warblers  which  have  suffered  predation  but  survived  themselves.  A took 
food  to  the  young,  although,  by  this  time,  he  had  mated  with  another  female 
(F),  who  had  arrived  on  9th  May.  Her  clutch  was  started  only  three  days 
after  E’s,  which  is  important,  since  it  could  not  have  been  a response  to  the 
disappearance  of  A’s  first  mate  ( E)  and  her  brood.  The  six  eggs  all  hatched, 
but  one  chick  was  found  dead  and  bloody  on  15th  June,  and  the  rest  were  all 
taken  by  a predator  two  days  later.  Several  warblers’  nests  suffered  preda- 
tion in  1981,  probably  due  to  high  weasel  numbers. 

Neither  E nor  F had  been  seen  in  the  study  area  before  1981 : both  females 
may  have  been  one-year-olds.  A’s  third  mate  in  1981,  however,  was  defi- 
nitely older.  This  female  (G)  was  first  ringed  as  an  adult  in  May  1978, 
making  her  at  least  four  years  old  by  1981.  She  had  reared  a brood  in  the 
valley  in  both  1979  and  1980,  though  with  a different  male  each  year, 
despite  her  1979  mate  returning  to  breed  in  the  valley  in  both  1980  and 
1981.  Her  mate  from  198c  did  not  return  in  1981.  She  was  present  in  the 
valley  between  9th  and  1 1th  May,  but  then  disappeared  until  1 1th  June, 
when  she  was  seen  with  fledged  young;  they  were  almost  independent,  and 
must  have  been  reared  at  a site  elsewhere,  probably  within  a few  kilometres 
of  the  study  area.  Female  G then  paired  with  A,  and  started  laying  on  17th 
June,  which  is  late  for  a Willow  Warbler  in  southeast  Scotland.  The  nest 
site  was  also  unusual,  being  situated  within  a thick  stand  of  flowering 
rosebay  willow-herb  Epilobium  angustifolium , a site  more  typical  of  Sedge 
Warblers  Acrocephalus  schoenobaenus.  The  clutch  of  five  all  hatched,  and  they 
fledged  on  14th  July.  Note  that  G’s  first  egg  was  laid  on  the  day  that  the 
second  brood  was  killed;  this  means  that  mating  must  have  occurred  before 
nest  predation  took  place.  Both  adults  (A  and  G)  fed  the  chicks,  although, 
by  this  time,  A was  well  into  moult  (on  25th  July  he  was  caught  with  a 
primary  moult  score  of  35).  The  female  (G)  started  moulting  at  about  the 
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time  that  the  chicks  hatched.  She  disappeared  from  the  study  area  with  the 
young  around  19th  July,  leaving  A,  who  stayed  to  complete  his  moult. 

Discussion 

What  significance,  if  any,  do  these  events  have  for  our  understanding  of 
Willow  Warbler  biology  in  general?  It  seems  likely  that  estimates  that 
5% -20%  of  Willow  Warblers  ‘double-brood’,  based  on  BTO  nest  record 
cards  (Cramp  1955)  or  earlier  fieldwork  in  Lothian  (Brock  1910)  and 
southeast  England  (May  1949),  include  bigamous  pairings.  (It  seems 
relevant  to  note  that  five  male  and  three  female  Whitethroats  Sylvia  communis 
breeding  in  the  study  area  each  had  two  mates  in  the  same  season,  but  that 
none  of  the  seven  species  of  warblers  using  the  site  has  so  far  double- 
brooded  with  its  original  mate.)  Most  Willow  Warblers,  however,  are 
neither  double-brooded  nor  polygamous.  In  three  years,  33  males  held 
territory  in  the  study  area,  ten  for  two  or  three  seasons.  Apart  from  two 
males  which  died,  only  one  failed  to  secure  a mate.  There  were  no  genuine 
double  broods,  and  only  male  A had  more  than  one  female  in  a season, 
although  female  G had  two  males. 

If  some  warblers  can  produce  more  than  one  brood,  why  does  this 
happen  so  rarely  in  Scotland,  and  has  bigamy  any  advantage  over  conven- 
tional double-brooding?  In  Scotland,  Willow  Warblers  are  rarely  able  to 
fledge  young  before  mid  June,  which  means  that  genuine  double-brooding 
would  be  impossible,  unless  the  adults  reared  the  second  brood  while  in 
moult.  Although  some  adults  do  start  moulting  before  the  young  are 
independent,  few  are  as  far  advanced  as  the  polygamous  male  in  1981; 
presumably,  feeding  young  and  moulting  impose  a considerable  strain.  The 
third  1 98 1 pairing  (A  and  G)  was  probably  highly  unusual,  since  both  male 
and  female  were  feeding  young  in  the  nest  while  in  moult:  it  seems  to 
represent  opportunism  by  two  experienced  birds.  Second,  overlapping 
pairings,  such  as  those  recorded  in  1980  and  1981  (A  with  D,  and  A with  F) 
may  be  more  common,  since  they  seem  to  allow  a male  to  produce  more 
young  without  seriously  upsetting  his  moult  schedule.  The  costs  of  such  a 
course  may  not  be  too  high  for  an  experienced  male,  since  he  can  have  two 
females  by  defending  only  one  normal-sized  territory,  and  the  females 
probably  bear  a disproportionate  share  of  feeding  the  young.  Female  costs 
may  be  greater:  note  that  neither  of  the  1980  females  (C  and  D)  returned  to 
the  valley.  Since  females  do  not  outnumber  males,  polygamy  is  probably- 
limited  by  the  number  of  females  prepared  to  share  a mate.  Later  in  the 
season,  however,  this  may  be  the  only  way  that  a hen  which  has  failed  to 
breed  successfully  at  a first  attempt  can  produce  young. 

Only  by  further  sustained  observations  of  individually  marked  birds — 
ideally  in  different  parts  of  the  species’  range,  where  the  time  available  for 
breeding  and  moulting  is  different — can  these  speculations  be  tested. 

Summary 

Studies  of  individually  colour-ringed  Willow  Warblers  Phylloscopus  trochilus  in  southeast  Scot- 
land in  three  breeding  seasons  ( 1979-81)  revealed  that  one  male,  which  had  difficulty  holding  a 
territory  when  one  year  old,  successfully  bred  with  two  females  when  two  years  old,  and  mated 
with  three  other  females  when  three  years  old  (though  two  of  these  three  broods  were  killed  by 
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predators).  I he  polygamous  matings  occurred  before  earlier  broods  either  fledged  or  were 
killed.  None  of  the  chicks  showed  evidence  ol  food  shortage,  though  the  females  mav  have  been 
under  more  stress  than  in  a normal  pairing.  It  is  suggested  that  some  records  of  double- 
brooding  really  refer  to  polygamy,  and  that  polygamy  allows  a migrant  with  a short  breeding 
season  to  produce  more  offspring  without  adversely  affecting  the  timing  of  moult  and 
migration. 
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Best  recent  black-and-white 
bird-photographs 

When  this  feature  commenced  in  1960,  under  the  title  ‘Examples  of  the 
best  recent  work  by  British  bird-photographers’,  the  intention  was  to 
place  on  record  in  one  journal  the  finest  bird-photographs  produced,  to 
encourage  competition,  to  give  newcomers  to  bird-photography  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  their  work  published,  and  to  show  photographs  which 
normally  fall  outside  the  scope  of  those  in  British  Birds.  Other  factors  being 
equal,  preference  was  to  be  given  to  photographers  and  species  which  had 
not  previously  been  featured  (Brit.  Birds  58:  179). 

Over  the  years,  some  changes  have  been  forced  upon  us,  though  the 
criteria  set  out  above  hold  as  much  now  as  they  did  in  1959.  The  gradual 
change  in  emphasis  over  the  years  from  black-and-white  to  colour  photo- 
graphy has  been  catered  for  by  the  introduction  of  the  ‘Bird  Photograph  of 
the  Year’  competition,  so  in  1978  this  original  feature  was  restricted  to 
black-and-white  work,  and  at  the  same  time  was  opened  to  foreign  bird- 
photographers,  with  the  proviso  that  the  species  concerned  should  be  on  the 
west  Palearetic  list. 

The  expense  of  reproducing  colour  photographs  is  such  that  black-and- 
white  photographs  will  remain  our  normal  form  of  reproduction,  and  we 
would  accordingly  urge  bird-photographers  to  do  at  least  some  of  their 
work  in  black-and-white.  We  on  our  part  shall  continue  our  long-held 
tradition  of  supporting  and  encouraging  black-and-white  bird-photo- 
graphy, in  particular  by  means  of  this  annual  feature. 
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This  year,  the  twenty-third  of  this  feature,  the  number  of  both 
photographers  and  photographs  from  which  we  have  been  able  to  select 
was  somewhat  less  than  in  recent  years:  141  prints  from  23  photographers. 
The  standard,  however,  remains  as  high  as  ever.  True  to  the  aims  of  the 
competition,  we  have  been  able  to  include  work  by  three  newcomers,  Ed 
Mackrill,  Richard  Mills  and  David  Cottridge,  though  many  readers  will  be 
surprised  that  Richard  Mills,  winner  of  the  1980  Bird  Photograph  of  the 
Year  competition,  has  not  been  featured  previously.  And  six  bird  species 
are  included  for  the  first  time:  Slavonian  Grebe,  Goldeneye,  Lesser  Kestrel, 
Pheasant,  VVhimbrel  and  Spotted  Flycatcher.  In  1970  {Brit.  Birds  63:  1 1 1), 
we  commented  on  the  welcome  trend  for  photographs  to  be  of  birds  away 
from  the  nest.  This  trend  has  been  maintained,  and  applies  equally  to  the 
current  selection,  with  only  two  of  our  14  photographs  being  the  result  of 
‘nest  photography’  in  the  strict  sense,  though  others  have  clearly  been  taken 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  nest. 

We  do  not  object  to  nest  photography  if  the  welfare  of  the  birds  is  given 
prime  consideration;  but  should  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  remind 
photographers  that  species  in  Schedule  I of  the  Wildlife  and  Gountryside 
Act  (1981)  must  not  be  disturbed  at  or  near  the  nest  without  a permit  from 
the  Nature  Gonservancy  Council  (19-20  Belgrave  Square,  London  swl 
8px).  Any  such  photographs  which  are  submitted  for  possible  publication 
in  British  Birds  are  accepted  on  the  understanding  that  such  permission  was 
obtained.  If  the  photograph  was  taken  abroad,  it  will  similarly  be  assumed 
that  the  legislation  of  that  country  concerning  bird-photography  was 
complied  with. 

Last  year,  Ernest  Janes  achieved  the  unprecedented  feat  of  having  four 
photographs  accepted  for  this  feature;  this  year,  he  has  managed  this  for  the 
second  time,  with  fine  shots  of  House  Martin  (plate  153),  Spotted  Fly- 
catcher (plate  157),  jay  (plate  159)  and  Kingfisher  (plate  163).  The  House 
Martin  shot  is  a delightful  portrait  of  the  species  at  an  extremely  attractive 
nest  site  under  the  eaves  of  a knapped-flint  Bedfordshire  building.  Spotted 
Flycatchers  will  occasionally  feed  on  or  from  the  ground,  and  this  interest- 
ing aspect  of  the  species’  usually  more  arboreal  life  style  was  captured  by 
Ernest  Janes  in  plate  157  from  a hide  at  a drinking  pool  as  the  bird  was 
waiting  for  a passing  insect.  The  photograph  of  the  Jay  shows  another 
interesting  aspect  of  behaviour,  the  bird  brooding  young  to  shelter  them 
from  the  rain,  whilst  we  could  not  resist  the  shot  of  the  Kingfisher,  with 
prey,  perched  on  the  ‘No  Fishing’  sign! 

We  much  admired  Keith  Atkins’  photograph  (plate  154)  of  Goldeneyes 
in  flight,  apparently  taken  on  a dull  but  calm  day,  their  reflections  adding  a 
further  dimension  to  the  picture,  showing  that  the  birds  are,  in  fact,  low 
over  the  water.  Slavonian  Grebes  are  not  often  photographed,  especially 
away  from  the  nest,  and  we  were  delighted  by  David  Cottridge’s  portrait  of 
one  that  had  just  emerged  from  a successful  dive,  the  ripples  adding  much 
to  the  charm  of  the  picture  (plate  155). 

Turtle  Doves  are  not  often  photographed  away  from  the  nest,  and  it  is 
nice  to  be  able  to  show  J.  Russell’s  photograph  of  two  (plate  156),  possibly  a 
pair,  feeding  together  on  weed  seeds.  Plate  161,  also  by  J.  Russell,  show  s a 


153.  Above,  House  Martin  Delichon  urbica,  Bedfordshire.  July  1981  (E.  A.  Janes) 

154  & 155.  Page  414,  top.  Goldeneyes  Bucephala  clangula,  Lincolnshire.  January  1982  (Keith  Atkin): 
bottom,  Slavonian  Grebe  Podiceps  auritus,  Greater  London,  September  1981  (David  M.  Cottridge ) 

156  & 157.  Page  415,  top,  Turtle  Doves  Streptopelia  turlur.  Derbyshire.  June/Julv  1980  (J. 
Russell)',  bottom,  Spotted  Flycatcher  Muscicapa  striata,  Hertfordshire.  July  1975  (E.  A.  Janes) 

158  8c  159.  Page  41b,  top.  Buzzard  Buteo  buten.  W est  Glamorgan,  March  1981  (Harold  E.  Grenfell): 
bottom.  Jay  Garrulus glandanus,  Powys,  June  1981  (E.  A.  Janes) 

160  & 161.  Page  417.  top,  W himbrel  Numenius  phaeopus,  Iceland.  June  1981  ( P.  Beasley):  bottom. 
Pheasant  Phasianus  colchicus,  Derbyshire,  April  1980  (/.  Russell) 


vto\ 
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162  & 163.  Page  418,  top,  Turnstone  Arenaria  interpres , Peru,  January  1982  (Ed  Alackrill ); 
bottom,  Kingfisher  Alcedo  atthis,  Worcestershire,  August  1981  (E.  A.  Janes) 

164  8c  165.  Page  419,  top.  Lesser  Kestrel  Falco  naumanni,  Portugal.  Mas  1981  ( K.J . Carlson ); 
bottom,  Great  Skua  Stercorarius  skua,  Merseyside,  November  1981  (Anthony J.  Bond) 

166.  Page  420,  Roseate  1 ern  Sterna  dougalhi,  Co.  Wexford,  Ireland.  June  1977  (Richard  T. 

Mills ) 

fine  study  o(  a cock  Pheasant:  a very  photogenic  species,  though  one  often 
neglected  by  photographers. 

It  is  good  to  be  able  to  include  five  shots  of  flying  birds  this  year;  Harold 
Grenfell’s  photograph  of  a Buzzard  in  flight  (plate  158)  is  neatly  put  into 
the  context  of  a March  woodland  by  the  leafless  tree  tops  that  frame  the 
lower  part  of  the  picture  and  add  so  much  to  its  charm. 

The  Whimbrel  has,  strangely,  not  featured  previously  in  this  competi- 
tion; we  have  rarely  seen  a portrait  as  handsome  as  that  taken  in  Iceland  by 
P.  Beasley  (plate  160),  showing  superb  feather  detail  and  standing  out 
almost  three-dimensionally  from  a well  chosen,  out-of-focus  background. 
Plumage  detail  is  also  shown  by  another  flight  shot,  a winter-plumaged 
Turnstone  photographed  in  Peru  by  Ld  Mackrill  (plate  1 (32) , while  Dr 
Kevin  Carlson’s  fine  flight  shot  of  a female  Lesser  Kestrel  (plate  164;  his 
twelfth  to  be  featured  in  this  competition)  shows  well  the  elongated  central 
tail  feathers  that  are  characteristic  of  this  species. 

Great  Skuas  are  not  often  photographed  away  from  their  breeding 
grounds;  Tony  Bond’s  shot  of  a migrant  at  Merseyside  in  Nov  ember  (plate 
165)  shows  well  the  bulk  of  this  species,  though  exaggerated  somewhat  by 
the  slightly  oblique  angle  of  the  bird  to  the  camera.  This  is  the  fourth 
successive  year  that  Tony  Bond  has  been  featured  in  this  series. 

The  final  photograph  (plate  166)  is  by  Richard  Mills,  of  a Roseate  Iern 
in  flight;  this  is  not  an  uncommon  shot  of  a tern,  but  its  long  tail  streamers, 
translucent  wings  lacking  a dark  trailing  edge  to  the  primaries,  and  all- 
black bill  make  a fine  comparison  with  the  more  usual  pictures  of  Common 
or  Arctic  Ferns  (e.g.  Brit.  Birds  73:  180). 

As  usual,  we  invite  photographers  to  submit  a selection  of  their  black- 
and-white  photographs  for  next  year's  feature,  the  closing  date  for  w hich 
w ill  be  31st  January  1983  (not  the  end  of  March  as  previously),  and  ask 
them  to  note  our  general  requirements  for  black-and-white  prints  (pages 
426-428).  R.J.  Chandler  andj.  T.  R.  Sharrock 


ii>rt)entp-fit)f  peats  ago... 

‘dartford  warbler  in  Cornwall. — Dr.  Clark  says  that  it  was  unrecorded  alter  the  hard 
winter  of  1886-7  until  May,  1889,  when  one  was  seen  at  Hayle.  In  April.  1904,  a nest  was  found 
near  Penrvn,  and  in  1905  one  at  Linkinhorne,  and  another  at  St.  Buryan.'  (Brit.  Birds  I:  126, 
September  1907) 


Mystery  photographs 


With  really  good  views  there 
is  no  problem  in  separating 
Bridled  Sterna  anaethetus  and  Sooty 
Terns  S.  juscata.  Only  one  other 
species  comes  into  the  reckoning:  in 
view  of  the  recent  addition  of 
Aleutian  Tern  S.  aleutica  to  the 
western  Palearctic  list,  considera- 
tion must  be  given  to  the  Spectacled 
Tern  S.  lunata  of  the  central  South 
Pacific.  I have  no  experience  of  this 
species,  however,  and  the  literature 
is  not  too  helpful,  so  I merely  drop 
its  name,  to  be  borne  in  mind  should  you  be  fortunate  enough  to  be 
confronted  by  a Sterna  tern  with  dark  upperparts. 

The  bird  in  the  photograph  is  an  adult  Bridled  Tern  (photographed  by 
Dr  R.  J.  Raines  in  Australia  in  February  1980).  On  such  views, 
identification  is  no  problem.  The  obvious  black  cap,  extending  just  onto  the 
nape,  and  the  narrow  white  forehead-patch,  extending  back  well  beyond 
the  eye  as  an  obvious  white  supercilium,  are  distinctive  features.  T he 
white-collared  effect  so  often  referred  to  in  the  literature  is,  however,  far 
from  a useful  feature,  but  the  contrast  between  the  black  cap  and  the  palish 
grey/brown  of  much  of  the  upperparts  is  very  strong  and  obv  ious.  The 
primaries  and  secondaries  are  several  shades  darker  than  the  upperwing- 
coverts  and  mantle.  In  common  with  Sooty  Tern,  this  species  shows  an 
obvious  white  leading  edge  to  the  inner  section  of  the  wing.  The  tail  and 
upperparts  are  grey/brown.  The  white  outer  tail  feathers  are  rather  broader 
than  those  of  Sooty  Tern,  so  when  viewed  from  above  the  tail  can  appear 
less  forked  than  on  the  darker  species. 

The  underparts  of  both  Sooty  and  Bridled  are  white,  with  a dark  rear 
edge  to  the  underwing.  They  are,  however,  highly  reflective  and  can  appear 
buff,  green  or  blue  when  flying  over  sand  or  water. 

The  adult  Sooty  Tern  is  black  above,  apart  from  the  white  forehead, 
leading  edge  of  the  inner  wing,  and  outer  tail  feathers.  With  really  good 
views,  this  is  very  obvious  and  totally  distinctive. 

The  Bridled  Tern  is  noticeably  smaller  than  the  Sooty,  but  assessing  size 
of  a lone  seabird  is  generally  difficult  or  impossible.  If,  however,  there  are 
other  species  nearby  for  comparison,  make  use  of  them.  Always  ensure, 
however,  that,  in  the  excitement,  the  common  species  is  correctly  identified; 
this  is  easy  if  the  rarity  lingers,  but  a ‘fly-through’  could  cause  problems. 
For  example,  was  it  compared  with  a Common  Lams  cams  ora  Herring  Gull 
L.  argentatus ? Was  it  flying  with  a juvenile  Kittiwake  Rissa  tridactyla  or  a 
Little  Gtdl  L.  minutus?  These  could  be  easy  mistakes  to  make,  but  would 
totally  throw  out  one’s  size  assessment. 

The  possibility  of  misidentification  greatly  increases  with  poor  views 
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(e.g.  distant,  in  poor  light,  or  very  brief),  or  with  an  immature.  The  latter  is 
quite  another  problem,  and  one  that  warrants  a full  discussion,  perhaps  in  a 
future  issue.  Does  anyone  have  good  photographs  of  flying  adult  or 
immature  Sooty  Terns,  or  of  immature  Bridled  Tern? 

Notes 


Male  Montagu’s  Harrier  with  broad  white  rump- 
patch  On  19th  June  1978,  south  of  the  River  Guadal- 
quivir near  Lebrija,  Spain,  D.  J.  f isher,  S.  J.  M.  Gantlett 
and  I saw  a male  Montagu’s  Harrier  Circus py gar gus  which 
was  typical  in  every  way  of  an  adult  male  (a  rather  dark 
grey  individual)  except  that  it  showed  a broad  and 
prominent  white  patch  on  the  rump.  On  1 1th  June  1981, 
near  Sarinena,  northern  Spain,  D.  Thorogood  and  I saw 
another  adult  male  with  a rather  narrow  but  complete 
white  rump-patch.  R.  A.  Hume 

41  Sandy  Road , Potion.  Bedfordshire 

Richard  Porter  has  commented  as  follows:  ‘Male  Montagu's  Harriers  can  occasionally  show 
white  on  the  rump  (or,  to  be  more  accurate,  the  uppertail-coverts).  A measure  of  its  raritv  can 
be  gauged  from  the  fact  that  we  made  no  mention  of  it  in  Flight  Identification  oj  European  Raptors 
( 1976,  1978,  1981 ) until  the  third  edition.  Normally,  the  patch  is  narrow  on  those  individuals 
on  which  it  occurs;  thus,  one  with  a “broad  and  prominent  white  patch  on  the  rump"  must  be 
very  unusual.'  Eds 

Coot  flying  with  feet  tucked  up  At  about  09.10  GMT  on  ‘27th  January 
1979,  a very  cold  day  with  standing  w ater  frozen  and  2 cm  of  snow  on  the 
ground,  at  Stodmarsh,  Kent,  P.  R.  Laslett  and  1 observed  several  Coots 
Fulica  atra  flying  high  into  the  wind.  One  appeared  different  from  the  others 
in  shape,  recalling  a Common  Scoter  Melanitta  nigra,  but  was  in  fact  a Coot 
with  its  feet  held  up,  bent  forward,  and  completely  hidden  by  the  fluffed-up 
feathers  of  the  belly.  1 1 flew  in  this  way,  at  a height  of  about  20  m (high  for  a 


D.  J . Hol  man 
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Coot),  for  500-600  m,  and  landed  on  the  open  water  of  the  River  Stour;  its 
wingbeats  were  faster  than  normal  for  a Coot,  more  like  those  of  a Tufted 
Duck  Aythya  juligula.  In  February  1963,  also  in  Kent,  I twice  saw  Coots 
flying  in  a similar  manner.  This  mode  of  flying  may  help  the  species 
following  heat  loss  through  the  (‘oversized’)  feet  after  grazing  in  snow  or 
frost.  J.  N.  Hollyer 

21  Temple  Way,  Worth,  Deal,  Kent  CT14  ODA 

Turnstones  and  Purple  Sandpipers  eating  bar  of  soap  Some  years  ago, 
at  Dun  Laoghaire,  Co.  Dublin,  I watched  eight  Turnstones  A renaria  interpres 
and  three  Purple  Sandpipers  Calidris  maritima  eat  a complete  bar  of 
‘Lifebuoy’  soap,  still  partially  in  its  wrapper,  on  the  shoreline.  Their 
excitement  and  eagerness  at  finding  what  the  dank  wrapper  contained  was 
as  intense  as  that  of  Starlings  Stumus  vulgaris : the  waders  fairly  pushed  and 
knocked  each  other  over  as  they  absolutely  gobbled  the  soap.  When  I 
returned  a couple  of  hours  later,  there  were  still  two  Turnstones  at  work, 
perhaps  not  the  same  ones;  the  soap  had  been  consumed  entirely,  and  the 
waders  were  eating  the  only  remaining  specks  of  the  wrapper,  which  had  a 
thin  veneer  of  soap  adhering  to  them.  F rank  King 

The  Orchards,  Blennennlle,  Tralee,  Co.  Kerry,  Ireland 
Pauline  Swayne  of  Lever  Brothers  Limited,  the  manufacturers  of  Lifebuoy,  has  informed  us 
that  the  main  constituents  of  this  soap  are  tallow  and  vegetable  oil,  with  very  small  quantities 
of  perfume  and  colouring  matter.  As  Frank  King  says:  ‘Now,  that  is  what  I call  Inner 
Cleanliness!’  Eds 

Letter 


Mortality  of  Sparrowhawks  and  Kestrels  The  findings  of  Newton  et  al. 
{Brit.  Birds  75:  195-204)  are  similar  in  most  respects  to  ours  (Keymer  et  al. 
1981).  We  wish  to  comment,  however,  on  some  important  differences, 
especially  regarding  organochlorine  poisoning. 

4 he  authors  stated  that  each  bird  was  ‘deep  frozen  until  it  could  be 
examined’.  Deep-frozen  carcases  are  unsatisfactory  because  freezing 
damages  the  cellular  structure  of  organs  and  most  parasites.  When  frozen 
carcases  are  thawed  prior  to  examination,  the  tissues  gradually  decompose 
and  blood-tinged  fluid  slowly  diffuses  from  them.  4 his  can  give  the  impres- 
sion of  ‘widespread  internal  bleeding’  which  these  authors  attributed  to 
organochlorine  poisoning.  Very  few  of  our  specimens  were  deep  frozen,  and 
we  failed  to  observe  any  haemorrhage  associated  with  organochlorine 
poisoning.  I ndeed,  we  know  of  no  reports  in  the  literature  of  organochlorine 
poisoning  being  associated  with  haemorrhage. 

The  authors  also  stated  that  our  survey  was  similar  to  theirs  ‘but  with  the 
emphasis  on  disease’.  4’his  is  not  true.  Our  emphasis  was  on  ascertaining 
the  cause  of  death.  Our  examinations  were  not,  however,  hindered  by 
freezing,  which  makes  it  impossible  to  interpret  microscopical  examina- 
tions accurately  and,  with  the  exception  of  arthropods  such  as  mites, 
difficult  to  identify  parasites. 

We  recommend  that  all  surveys  based  on  carcase  examinations  should 
avoid  deep-frozen  specimens  so  far  as  possible,  in  order  to  avoid  mis- 
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interpretation  of  findings.  In  our  experience,  even  moderate  decomposition 
is  preferable  to  the  damage  caused  by  freezing. 

I.  F.  Keymer,  M.  R.  Fletcher  and  P.  I.  Stanley 
A 1AFF,  Veterinary  Investigation  Centre,  Norwich ; and 
MAbF,  Tolworth  Laboratory,  Agricultural  Science  Service,  Surrey 
Dr  I.  Newton,  A.  A.  Bell  and  1.  Wyllie  have  replied  as  follows:  ‘We  agree  that  deep-freezing 
is  not  ideal  for  post-mortem  work  and  that  instant  examination  is  preferable.  In  our  case,  this 
was  not  usually  practicable,  especially  as  some  of  the  specimens  had  been  frozen  before  we 
received  them.  W e are  also  familiar  with  the  ‘blood-tinged  fluid',  which  slowly  collects  in  the 
body  cavity  after  the  thawing  of  some  deep-frozen  specimens.  This  is  a watery  liquid,  usually 
stained  brown,  presumably  by  haemoglobin  or  some  similar  pigment. 

‘\\  hat  we  attributed  to  haemorrhage  was  quite  distinct.  It  entailed  the  bleeding  of  certain 
internal  organs,  particularly  the  brain,  proventriculus,  gizzard,  or  lungs,  and  appeared  as 
discrete  lesions,  often  affecting  the  whole  tissue.  1 1 was  different  again  from  the  type  of  bleeding 
caused  by  impact,  in  birds  which  had  died  from  collisions.  If  the  internal  haemorrhages  were 
mere  artefacts  of  freezing,  rather  than  a parasitic  effect,  we  could  not  account  for  the  facts  that: 
(1)  more  of  the  haemorrhaged  birds  had  high  levels  of  HEOD  (from  aldrin  and  dieldrin)  or 
DDE  (from  DDT)  than  did  birds  which  died  from  other  causes;  (2)  haemorrhaged  birds  were 
most  frequent  from  areas  of  highest  aldrin/dieldrin  usage;  (3)  haemorrhaged  birds  were  most 
frecjuent  in  winter/spring  when  dressed  grain  was  sown;  (4)  such  haemorrhages  were  much 
less  frequent  in  birds  which  were  known  to  have  died  from  other  causes,  such  as  shooting, 
collisions  or  starvation  (but  which  still  contained  organochlorines);  (5)  haemorrhaged  birds 
became  less  frequent  after  1975,  following  the  known  reduction  in  aldrin/dieldrin  use. 
However  our  birds  died,  they  were  all  treated  in  the  same  way,  including  deep-freezing. 

‘Our  critics  state  that  they  know  of  no  cases  from  the  literature  of  organochlorines  causing 
haemorrhages.  When  we  wrote  our  paper,  we  knew  of  none  either,  but  since  then  we  have  come 
across  a study  done  in  conjunction  with  their  own  department,  in  which  Blackmore  (1963) 
describes  “haemorrhages  in  the  lungs”  as  being  characteristic  of  foxes  which  have  died  from 
organochlorine  poisoning.  He  does  not  state  that  his  animals  were  deep-frozen  beforehand, 
and  the  implication  is  that  they  were  not.  He  also  quotes  work  by  Carnaghan  & Blaxland 
(1957),  who  observed  haemorrhages  in  the  carcases  of  various  birds  which  had  died  after 
eating  dressed  corn.  Most  surprising,  however,  was  that  Dr  Keymer  himself  was  ack- 
nowledged for  conducting  some  post-mortems  on  owls,  which  had  died  in  the  Eondon  Zoo 
after  eating  dieldrin-contaminated  mice.  Symptoms  in  some  of  these  birds  included 
“subarachnoid  petechial  haemorrhages”  (Jones  et  at.  1978).  Because  organochlorines  often 
cause  convulsions,  they  might  for  this  reason  be  expected  to  produce  internal  haemorrhages. 
Harrison  (1963-64)  recorded  a Great  Crested  Grebe  Podiceps  cristatus  which  died  in  con- 
vulsions, and  was  subsequently  found  to  have  a ruptured  heart  and  at  least  3.5  ppm  of  dieldrin 
in  the  breast  muscle. 

‘This  still  leaves  the  question  why  Keymer  et  at.  (1981)  did  not  notice  haemorrhages  in  their 
Kestrels.  They  stated  that  detailed  post-mortems  were  done  only  after  1977,  and  only  on  42 
birds.  They  therefore  covered  a period  of  much  reduced  aldrin/dieldrin  use  (after  1975),  and 
could,  on  a sample  of  this  size,  have  missed  getting  any.  Only  9%  of  the  106  Kestrels  which  we 
examined  in  1976-79  (after  the  1975  ban)  showed  haemorrhages,  far  fewer  than  in  previous 
years.  And  not  all  organochlorine  victims  showed  haemorrhages.'  Eds 
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Thanks 


Many  people  help  BB  in  many  ways,  giving  their  time,  advice  or 
expertise  free.  VVe  do  not  take  this  for  granted,  but  constantly  appre- 
ciate their  assistance.  The  members  of  our  two  notes  panels  and  the  Rarities 
Committee,  and  authors  or  compilers  of  regular  features  such  as  ‘News  and 
comment'  and  ‘Recent  reports’  devote  many  hours  each  month  to  BB,  while 
photographers  and  artists  supply  their  work,  all  for  no  payment.  The 
facilities  provided  by  The  Society  of  Wildlife  Artists  for  ‘Bird  Illustrator  of 
the  Year’,  and  the  sponsorship  by  The  Famous  Grouse  Scotch  Whisky  of 
‘Bird  Photograph  of  the  Year’  make  it  possible  for  us  to  continue  these  two 
competitions,  which  we  regard  as  having  very  important  roles  in  encourag- 
ing budding  wildlife  artists  and  photographers  as  well  as  providing  a 
showcase  for  those  who  have  achieved  distinction. 

We  should  like  to  express  our  thanks  to  all  those  who  help  BB  in  these 
ways,  and  perhaps  especially  to  those  who  do  things  behind  the  scenes,  such 
as  Robert  Gillmor  who  mounts  the  displays  for  ‘Bird  Illustrator  of  the 
Year’;  the  artists  who  have  allowed  us  to  use  their  drawings  for  our 
subscription  leaflets  (Michael  Hampton  for  Great  Crested  Grebe,  and 
Blackbird  on  peartree,  and  Norman  Arlott  for  Night  Heron)  and  in 
advertisements;  the  custodians  of  the  RSPB  library,  Ian  Dawson  and  Chris 
Harbard,  who  always  willingly  answer  our  queries;  Joy  Danter,  who  has 
helped  by  sorting  card  files;  and  Rob  Hume  and  others  who  have  given 
lectures  or  run  mystery  photograph  competitions  at  conferences  on  behalf 
of  BB.  Thank  you  everyone!  Eds 


Photographic  requests 

Requirements  for  black-and-white  prints  We  recently  published  a 
request  concerning  the  black-and-white  reproduction  of  colour  trans- 
parencies of  rarities  in  the  annual  ‘Report  on  rare  birds’  (Brit.  Birds  75: 
138-139).  We  should  now  like  to  follow  this  with  a brief  summary  of  our 
general  requirements  for  black-and-white  prints,  whether  to  illustrate 
papers,  for  the  ‘Best  recent  black-and-white  bird-photographs’  feature  or 
for  ‘Recent  reports’.  Both  we  and  our  printers  are  anxious  that  reproduc- 
tion of  photographs  should  be  of  the  highest  quality.  Adherence  by 
photographers  to  the  following  guide-lines  will  help  us  to  achieve  the  best 
results. 

The  original  photograph  should,  of  course,  be  of  a high  standard:  in 
sharp  focus,  well  exposed  and  with  the  main  subject  of  reasonable  size. 
Glossy  prints  of  average  contrast  are  the  most  satisfactory  for  reproduction; 
where  possible,  the  picture  size  should  leave  some  background  around  the 
bird,  so  that  cropping  is  possible  to  suit  the  page  layout.  Try  to  envisage 
whether  the  photograph  will  occupy  one  column  of  the  page,  or  two,  and 
whether  a vertical  or  horizontal  format  will  be  most  appropriate.  The  ideal 
print  will  not  require  more  than  30%  reduction  prior  to  reproduction,  and 
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Photographic  requests 

will,  therefore,  not  be  much  larger  than,  say,  20  cm  X 25  cm  (8  in  X 10  in) 
for  a full  page  and  proportionately  smaller  for  half-page  or  single  column 
width  reproduction. 

Finally,  please  write,  on  the  reverse  of  the  print  in  soft  pencil:  (1)  your 
name  and  address,  (2)  details  of  the  subject,  (3)  the  month  and  year  when 
the  photograph  was  taken,  and  (4)  the  county  (or,  if  abroad,  the  country).  If 
the  print  is  placed  on  a glass  sheet,  no  marks  will  be  made  on  the  photo- 
graph when  these  details  are  written  on  the  back. 

Photographs  needed  for  ‘British  Birds’  The  list  is  in  two  parts:  (i) 
photographs  required  urgently  to  illustrate  articles  that  are  due  to  be 
published  in  the  next  few  months,  and  (ii)  longer-term  requirements,  where 
photographs  are  needed  not  only  for  illustration,  but  also  to  aid  in  the 
preparation  of  papers,  particularly  where  these  deal  with  identification. 
Glossy  black-and-white  prints  of  medium  contrast  are  preferred,  but  it  may 
be  possible  to  prepare  black-and-white  prints  from  colour  originals. 

(i)  urgent  requirements: 

Yellow  W agtail  Motacillaflava : black-headed  race  M.J.Jeldegg  and  grey-headed  M.J.  thunbergi 
Thick-billed  W arbler  Acrocephalus  aedon 

Serin  Serinus  serinus  and  (wild)  Canary  S.  canaria,  and  similar  ‘contusion'  spec  ies  which  mac 
occur  as  escapes 

Spotted  Porzana  porzana , Little  P.  parva  and  Baillon's  Crakes  P.  pusilla 

(ii)  LONGER-TERM  REQUIREMENTS: 

Divers  Gavia : winter  plumages  and  in  flight 
Soft-plumaged  Petrel  Plerodrorna  mollis  in  flight 

Cory’s  Calonectris  diornedea.  Little  PuJJinus  assimilis  and  Audubon’s  Shearwaters  P.  I'herminieri  in 
flight 

Leach’s  Petrel  Oceanodroma  leucorhoa 
Purple  Heron  Ardea  purpurea 
Surf  Scoter  Alelanitta  perspicillata 
Marsh  Harrier  Circus  aeruginosus 

Hen  Harrier  C.  cyaneus  of  the  American  race  hudsonius  (known  as  ‘Marsh  Hawk'):  female  or 
immature  plumage 

Pallid  C.  macrourus  and  Montagu's  Harriers  C.  pygargus:  all  plumages,  but  especially  females 
and  immatures 

Sparrowhawk  Accipiter  uisus,  photographed  in  the  L'K 
Oriental  Pratincole  Glareola  maldivarum 

Stints  (peeps)  Calidris : especially  Red-necked  C.  ruficollis  and  Long-toed  Stints  C.  subminuta 
Dowitchers  Limnodromus 
Hudsonian  Godwit  Limosa  haemastica 

Polynesian  Heteroscelus  brevipes  and  Wandering  Tattlers  H.  incanus 
Skuas  (jaegers)  Stercorarius,  especially  in  flight 
Med  iterranean  Gull  Larus  melanocephalus 
Glaucous  /..  hyperboreus  and  Iceland  Gulls  L.  glaucoides 

Gull-billed  Gelochelidon  ni/olica,  Caspian  Sterna  caspia.  Royal  S.  maxima.  Lesser  Crested  S. 

bengalensis  and  Elegant  Terns  S.  elegans 
Sandwich  Fern  S.  sandvicensis:  immature 

Bridled  S.  anaethetus  and  Sooty  Terns  S.Juscata.  including  immatures 
Dunn's  Lark  Eremalauda  durmi 

Blyth’s  Anthus godlewskii  and  Tawny  Pipits  A.  campestris 
Citrine  Wagtail  Motacilla  cilreola 

All  wheatears  Oenanthe.  especially  females  and  immatures.  including  White-crowned  Black 
Wbeatear  0.  leucopyga 
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Bl\  th's  Reed  Acrocephatus  dumeturum  and  Marsh  Warblers  A.  palustris 
Marmora’s  W arbler  Sylvia  sarda 

Spectacled  Sylvia  conspicillata  and  Subalpine  Warblers  S.  cantillans , especially  females  and 
immatures 

Phylloscopus  warblers:  all  west  Palearctic  species 
Rock  Sparrow  Petronia  petronia 

Two-barred  (White-winged)  Crossbill  Loxia  leucoptera 
Savannah  Sparrow  Ammodramus  sandwichensis 

We  shall  also  be  delighted  to  receive  appropriate  photographs  for  the 
occasional  feature  on  ’Birds  in  action’,  and  for  a proposed  photographic 
leature  on  ’Birds  in  winter’.  RJC  & DS 


Announcements 


‘The  RSPB  Book  of  British  Birds’  This  new  basic  guide,  by  Peter 
Holden,  Dr  J.  T.  R.  Sharrock  and  Hilary  Burn,  is  still  available  to  BB 
readers  through  British  BirdShop  (see  page  vii),  post  free  (in  UK  & Eire) 
and  at  £ 1 .00  less  than  the  full  price. 


I 


Advertising  in  ‘British  Birds’  We  are  most  grateful  to  Macmillan 
Journals  Ltd  for  continuing  to  administer  the  advertising  in  BB  during  the 
two  years  since  we  became  independent  in  August  1980.  As  from  1 st  August 
1982,  however,  all  advertising  will  be  dealt  with  by  our  new  Advertising 
Manager,  David  Christie.  Correspondence  on  advertising  matters  should 
be  addressed  to  him  personally  at:  BB  Advertising,  c/o  Fountains,  Park 
Lane,  Blunham,  Bedford  MK44  3NJ;  David  Christie’s  telephone  number 
is  Huntingdon  (0480)  861277. 


News  and  comment 


Bob  Spencer  and  Mike  Everett 

Opinions  expressed  in  this  feature  are  not  necessarily  those  of  British  Birds’ 


Where  have  all  the  Whitethroats  gone?  It 

is  eight  years  since  a paper  was  published 
under  that  title,  suggesting  that  the  cata- 
strophic decline  in  the  population  of  White- 
throats  Sylvia  communis  which  occurred 
throughout  western  Europe  between  1968 
and  1969  was  due  to  drought  in  the  Sahel. 
C.erta'n  puzzles  remain.  For  example,  the 
drought  was  progressive,  and  spread  over 
about  seven  years,  but  the  population  col- 
lapse was  abrupt,  l he  severe  phase  of  the 
drought  ended  about  seven  years  ago,  but, 
taking  the  country  as  a whole,  the  W hite- 
throat  population  has  never  recovered,  the 
C.ommon  Birds  Census  revealing  a popula- 
tion level  still  only  about  one-third  of  what  it 
was  before  the  crash.  What  has  prevented  a 
recovery,  for  we  know  that  song-bird  popula- 
tions can  make  good  the  losses  of  a severe 
winter  in  three  or  four  years?  Perhaps  one 
clue  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  southern 
boundary  of  the  Sahara  is  now  reported  to  be 
200  km  to  the  south  of  where  it  was  in  1963. 
Thus,  a migrant  crossing  the  Sahara  faces  a 
1 ,800-km  rather  than  a 1,600-km  non-stop 
flight.  \ ct  that  cannot  be  the  sole  explana- 
tion, lor  all  trans-Saharan  migrants  have 
presumably  had  their  journeys  lengthened  in 
the  same  way.  This  rather  suggests  that,  for 
the  W hitethroat,  the  trouble  realh  does  lie  in 
its  winter  quarters,  rather  than  in  the  journey 
to  or  from  the  winter  quarters.  Such  an 
explanation  might  account  for  the  regional 
differences  of  Whitethroat  abundance  in 
Britain,  for  observers  in  some  counties  arc 
reporting  the  species  to  be  much  more  com- 
mon than  in  recent  years,  while  others  regard 
it  as  still  very  scarce.  This  in  turn  suggests 
that  populations  which  breed  together  winter 
together.  It  would  be  important  to  prove  this, 
but  the  work  would  call  for  expensive  expe- 
ditions to  Africa  and  would  require  West 
European  co-operation.  The  French  have  a 
small  but  wholly  admirable  programme  of 
research  into  Palearctic  migrants  wintering 
in  Francophone  Africa.  It  would  be  good  to 
see  a comparable  British  effort  in  the  former 
British  territories  of  West  Africa. 

European  co-operation  Plans  have  been 
announced  for  the  EEC’s  first-ever  Inte- 


grated Development  Programme.  Some  £8 
million  will  come  from  Community  sources, 
the  remainder  from  the  British  tax-payer, 
and  the  object  of  all  this  spending  is  to 
improve  the  quality  of  life  of  the  residents  of 
the  Outer  Hebrides.  W hat  right  have  those  of 
us  whose  lives  are  blessed  with  every  modern 
amenity  to  begrudge  the  islander  his  share? 
None  at  all,  and  yet  conservationists  cannot 
but  express  their  concern.  For  example, 
much  money  is  to  be  spent  on  agriculture,  a 
special  aim  being  to  ‘improve’  the  machair, 
or  sandy  coastal  grasslands.  1 hese.  research 
has  shown,  carry  some  of  the  highest  wader 
breeding  densities  in  western  Europe. 
Amongst  other  matters  for  which  grants  w ill 
be  available  is  pest  control.  If  the  pests  were 
feral  mink  Mustela  vison , perhaps  there  would 
be  no  worries,  but  we  understand  that  the 
resident  Greylag  Geese  Anser  anser — not  to  be 
confused  with  the  feral  populations  of 
England  and  southern  Scotland — are 

regarded  as  pests.  It  is  even  suggested  that 
the  Eider  Somateria  mollissima  might  be 
regarded  as  a pest,  on  the  grounds  that  it 
competes  with  man  lor  mussels. 

Swiss  migration  studies  Vogel  warte  Sem- 
pach,  perhaps  best  described  as  the  Swiss 
B I O/RSPB,  has  just  announced  the  opening 
ol  a new  bird  observatory,  at  Bolle  di 
Magadino,  in  the  I essin.  and  a call  has  gone 
out  to  Swiss  ringers  to  help  to  man  it  during 
the  critical  months  ol  August  and  September. 
W ith  six  other  Alpine  observatories,  of  which 
the  most  famous  is  the  Col  de  Bretolet,  and 
an  integrated  radar  programme,  the  Swiss 
are  making  a concerted  attempt  to  document 
and  understand  the  pattern  of  bird  migration 
through  the  Alps.  British  and  Irish  migration 
enthusiasts  would  ask  for  nothing  better  than 
to  be  able  to  participate  in  a carefully  plan- 
ned study  of  a similar  nature.  It  could  be 
expensive,  and  unfortunately  no-one  who 
controls  a purse  is  prepared  to  give  a lead. 

\ et  there  is  a formula  under  which  expense 
could  be  justified,  for  the  EEC  Directive  on 
birds  does  require  the  Member  States  to 
make  provision  for  migrating  birds.  How  can 
one  provide  for  a species  about  which  one  is 
ill-informed? 
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Computerisation  is  fun  . . . Apart  from 

duplicating  some  addresses,  the  ‘software 
bugs’  in  BB's  new  home-computer  included 
its  unwillingness  to  give  anyone  more  than 
one  initial  letter  before  their  surname.  S. 
Cramp  will  have  been  well  satisfied;  M.  A. 
Ogilvie  probably  did  not  mind  being  M. 
Ogilvie;  and  we  suspect  that  Sir  Hugh  Elliott 
and  Dr  Ian  Newton  turned  not  a hair  at  being 
called  S.  Elliott  and  D.  Newton,  respectively. 
We  wonder,  however,  what  the  recipients 
felt  at  The  British  Museum  when  their  copy 
arrived  addressed  to  ‘T.  Museum’.  Were 
there  any  even  more  hilarious  examples? 

New  recorder  for  Fife  and  Kinross-shire 

I.  G.  Gumming,  1 1 Canongate,  St  Andrews, 
Fife,  has  taken  over  from  Keith  Brockie  as 
recorder  for  Fife  (except  Forth  islands)  and 
Kinross-shire. 

Death  in  France  A French  protection 
organisation  has  been  studying  the  causes  ol 
death  of  protected  bird  species,  and  has  pub- 
lished the  results  in  the  April- June  issue  ol 
L ’ Homme  el  l ’Oiseau,  I n a sample  ol  354  deaths 
ol  protected  birds,  4%  died  through  oiling, 
4.9%  were  destroyed  by  electricity  power 
lines,  7.2%  were  snared  or  trapped,  .37.1% 


died  through  collision  with  vehicles  (a  reflec- 
tion of  French  driving?  How  do  our  figures 
compare?)  while  41.6%  were  shot.  The  legis- 
lation is  there  to  protect  the  birds:  it  is  the 
enforcement  which  is  lacking. 

The  Ribble  Marshes  The  Nature  Conser- 
vancy Council  has  secured  a reserve  agree- 
ment which  has  added  a further  297  acres 
(120  ha)  to  the  famous  Ribble  Estuary 
reserve.  The  total  area  of  the  reserve  is  now 
5,688  acres  (2,300  ha). 

Bird  Photograph  of  the  Year  The  Press 
Reception  at  The  Scotch  Whisky  Association 
in  Fondon  on  1st  June  was  attended  not  only 
by  our  guest  ol  honour.  Bill  Oddie,  and  the 
winning  photographer,  Dennis  Coutts  (plate 
168),  but  also  by  other  photographers  whose 
transparencies  were  short-listed.  The  four 
judges — Eric  Hosking,  Dr  Richard  Chand- 
ler, Don  Smith  and  Dr  J.  T.  R.  Sharrock — 
greatly  enjoy  this  annual  opportunity  to  meet 
leading  bird-photographers.  As  last  year,  the 
competition  was  sponsored  by  The  Famous 
Grouse  Scotch  whisky,  and  we  were  delighted 
that  Matthew  Gloag,  representing  the 
proprietors,  Matthew  Gloag  & Son  Ftd, 
attended  this  year’s  Reception.  (JTRS ) 


168.  bird  photograph  of  the  year:  Presentation  ol  Red  Grouse  tropin  and  cheque  to  the  winning  photographer,  Dennis 

Coutts,  by  Bill  Oddie,  June  1982  (Don  Smith) 
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Our  birthday  BB' s 75th  anniversary,  on  1st 
June  this  year,  fell,  by  a happy  coincidence, 
on  the  same  day  as  the  Press  Reception  for 
the  presentation  of  the  award  for  Bird  Photo- 
graph ol  the  War.  The  opportunity  was 
taken  to  combine  the  celebrations,  and,  as 
well  as  all  the  members  of  the  present  edi- 
torial board,  a distinguished  company 
assembled,  including  past  editors  of  BB 
(P.  F.  Bonham,  P.  A.  D.  Hollom,  Eric 
Hosking,  E.  M.  Nicholson  and  J.  D.  Wood); 
representatives  of  our  printers,  Henry'  Burt  & 
Son  Ltd  (including  the  Managing  Director, 
Charles  Latimer);  and  friends  from  other 
publishing  houses  (Julian  Ashby  of  Mac- 
millan London  Ltd,  Sue  Jacquemier  of 
Usborne  Publishing,  and  Trevor  Poyser  of 
T.  & A.  D.  Poyser  Ltd)  and  from  the  BTO  (Dr 
Raymond  O’Connor,  Bob  Spencer,  Cecil 
Plant  and  Gwen  Bonham);  lots  of  people  who 
help  BB  in  a variety  of  ways;  and,  of  course, 
Bernard  King  (‘King  of  the  Short  Notes’,  as 
he  is  affectionately  dubbed,  whose  75th 
birthday  does,  we  understand,  fall  not  long 
after  BB' s). 

Aside  from  a summary  of  BB's  history'  by 
Stanley  Cramp,  the  highlight  of  the  gather- 
ing was,  perhaps,  the  magnificent  birthday 
cake  (plate  169)  supplied  by  Matthew  Gloag 
& Son  Ltd,  our  hosts. 

We  were  delighted  to  receive  this  telegram: 
A ery  best  wishes  from  Scottish  Birds  to  British 
Birds  on  your  75th  anniversary.  Parus 
Cristatus’;  and  letters  from  the  Editor  of 
Irish  Birds : ‘As  a subscriber  for  fifteen  years  I 
am  aware  of  the  importance  of  BB  for  both 


169.  British  Birds'  75  th  birthday  take  (Don  Smith) 


British  and  Irish  ornithology'  ...  1 knowhow 
much  BB  has  taken  care  to  cover  Irish  issues 
and  problems  ...  I wish  you  well.  Clive 
Hutchinson’,  and  from  the  President  of  the 
BTO:  ‘May  I,  on  behalf  of  the  Trust — now 
approaching  its  Golden  Jubilee — send  con- 
gratulations and  greetings  to  British  Birds  on 
reaching  the  age  of  seventy-five.  The  fact  that 
the  journal  shows  no  signs  of  old  age,  and 
indeed  has  acquired  a new  and  vigorous  per- 
sonality, augurs  well  for  the  future.  I am  sure 
that  Harry  Witherbv  would  be  proud  of  the 
way  in  which  the  journal  he  lounded  has 
developed.  Michael  Taylor.’  (JTRS ) 


Recent 
reports 

R.  A.  Hume  and  K.  Allsopp 

These  are  largely  unchecked  reports,  not  authenticated  records 

All  dates  in  the  following  report  refer  to  June  the  east  fed  in  warm,  dry  air  from  the  south, 
unless  otherwise  stated.  For  the  first  seven  Thereafter,  the  high  pressure  moved  north, 
days  of  the  month,  an  anticyclone  close-by  to  and  depressions  began  to  cross  from  the  west, 
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bringing  in  cooler  air.  The  slow-moving 
weather  fronts  brought  very  heavy  thunder- 
storms, which  resulted  in  one  of  the  wettest 
Junes  on  record. 

Herons  and  wading  birds 
Spoonbills  Platalea  leucorodia  continued  a 
good  spring,  with  two  at  Spurn  Point 
(Humberside)  on  4th,  three  at  Elmley  (Kent) 
on  6th,  one  on  the  Exe  (Devon)  on  8th,  when 
three  turned  up  for  a four-day  stay  at  Walney 
Island  (Cumbria),  another  in  the  Cotswold 
Water  Park  (Wiltshire)  on  9th,  singles  at  Eye 
Brook  Reservoir  (Leicestershire)  and  Sand- 
wich Bay  (Kent)  on  12th,  then  two  at  the 
latter  locality  on  28th,  and  at  Benacre 
(Suffolk)  lrom  21st  into  July.  Little  Egrets 
Egretla  garzetta  occurred  on  the  River  Otter 
(Devon)  on  1st  (two),  at  Eye  Brook  Reservoir 
on  5th  and  at  Benacre  from  19th  to  24th.  A 
Purple  Heron  Ardea  purpurea  remained  at 
Minsmere  (Suffolk)  from  1st  to  4th  and 
Squacco  Herons  Ardeola  ralloides  reached  the 
River  Otter  on  2nd  and,  later,  Radipole  Lake 
(Dorset).  Single  White  Storks  Ciconia  ciconia 
stalked  around  at  Dunwich  (Suffolk)  on  5th 
and  Sandwich  Bay  on  12th.  Spurn  Point 
clocked  up  another  rarity  in  the  form  of  a 


Recent  reports 

Tringa  stagnatilis  was  at  Ditchford  (Northamp- 
tonshire) on  4th  July.  On  that  date,  there 
were  already  30  Spotted  Redshanks  T.  ery- 
thropus  and  a Little  Stint  C.  minuta  at 
Minsmere.  Earlier,  a Wilson’s  Phalarope 
Phalaropus  tricolor  had  been  on  Fetlar  (Shet- 
land) from  27th  to  31st  May. 

Gulls,  terns  and  skuas 

A boat  returning  from  Inner  Fame 
(Northumberland)  on  28th  May  was  all  but 
capsized  when  a summer-plumage  Ross’s 
Gull  Rhodostethia  rosea  flew  by,  but  the  obser- 
vers survived  to  report  it  in  glowing  terms  to 
very  envious  listeners!  A Bonaparte’s  Gull 
Larus  Philadelphia  was  on  Fetlar  from  22nd 
into  early  July  and  was  equally  well-received. 
More  expected  were  Mediterranean  Gulls 
L.  melanocephalus,  including  one  at  Redcar 
(Cleveland)  on  29th  and  up  to  eight  at  Sand- 
wich Bay  all  month.  A wandering  Roseate 
Tern  Sterna  douga/lii  passed  Cley  (Norfolk)  on 
3rd  July  and  earlier  a Caspian  Tern  S.  caspia 
visited  Blacktoft  Sands  (Humberside).  More 
exciting  still,  but  potentially  the  source  of 
much  heated  discussion,  were  three  terns, 
beginning  with  one  at  Greencastle  (Co. 
Down)  from  19th.  This  is  widely  held  to  be 


Collared  Pratincole  Glareola  pratincola  on 
30th  May.  Greater  Sand  Plovers  Charadnus 
leschenaultii  continue  to  appear:  one  was 
found  at  Aberlady  Bay  (Lothian)  on  24th,  a 
candidate  for  bird  of  the  month.  An  inter- 
esting (but  not  quite  unparalleled)  report  of  a 
Pectoral  Sandpiper  Calidris  melanotos  was  of 
one  in  Dunlin  C.  alpina  breeding  territory  at 
Allendale  (Northumberland)  on  16th  May. 
Vet  another  Broad-billed  Sandpiper  Limi- 
cola  Jalcinellus  appeared,  at  Minsmere  from 
3rd  to  5th  July,  and  a Marsh  Sandpiper 


the  first  Elegant  Tern  S.  elegans  for  the 
western  Palearctic,  but  there  are  those  who 
argue  equally  strongly  that  it  was  a Royal 
Tern  S.  maxima.  Others  claimed  as  Royal 
were  at  Prawle  Point  (Devon)  about  23rd 
and,  briefly,  at  Dungeness  on  26th.  It  might 
be  noted  that  at  least  two  previous  Royal 
Terns  in  Britain,  including  one  in  South 
Wales  which  was  proved  to  be  such  by  the 
ring  it  was  carrying,  were  initially  thought  to 
be  too  small.  A Sooty  Tern  S.  Juscata  at 
Worthing  (West  Sussex)  on  22nd  and  23rd 
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was  equally  remarkable.  Two  White- 
wingcd  Black  Terns  Chlidomas  leucopterus 
were  found:  at  Ghelmarsh  Reservoir  (Shrop- 
shire) on  1st  and  at  Benacre  on  24th  and 
25th.  Skuas  included  one  Long-tailed  Ster- 
corarius  longicaudus  at  Dawlish  Warren 
(Devon)  on  16th  and  a Pomarine  S. 
pornarinus  at  Sandwich  Bay  on  28th. 

Raptors 

A Golden  Eagle  Aquila  chrysaetos  graced 
Fetlar  from  1st  to  18th.  Honey  Buzzards 
Pernis  apivorus  were  at  Spurn  Point  on  4th  and 
Sandwich  Bay  on  27th.  An  immature  female 
Red-footed  Falcon  Falco  vespertinus  was 
watched  near  Shrewsbury  (Shropshire)  from 
13th  to  19th. 

Passerines  and  near-passerines 

Scandinavian  migrants  and  birds  over- 
shooting from  the  south  both  added  to  the 
excellence  of  the  month.  Bee-eaters  Merops 
apiaster  occurred  at  Filey  Brigg  and  nearby 
Atwick  (Humberside)  on  18th  May,  at  Spurn 
Point  on  20th  May  and  on  St  Martins  (Scilly) 
on  9th  and  10th.  A Roller  Coracias  garrulus 
was  noted  at  Galashiels  (Lothian)  from  28th 
into  July.  Golden  Orioles  Onolus  onolus 
complete  a spectacular  trio:  there  was  one  at 
Newton  Harcourt  (Leicestershire)  on  5th, 
one  at  Eye  Brook  Reservoir  on  13th,  two  at 
Stodmarsh  (Kent)  from  7th  to  13th  and  two 
on  Romney  Marsh  (Kent)  from  12th  to  13th. 
Alpine  Swifts  Apus  melba  were  found  at 
Wath  Ings  (North  Yorkshire)  on  22nd  and  at 
Woodbridge  (Suffolk)  on  4th  July.  A Fire- 
crest  Regulus  ignicapillus  was  at  Spurn  Point 
on  1st.  Gibraltar  Point  (Lincolnshire) 
recorded  its  first  spring  Icterine  Warbler 
Hippolais  icterina  on  28th  May,  and  a Melo- 
dious Warbler  H.  polyglotta  reached  Sand- 
wich Bay  on  3rd  July.  On  3rd  there  was  a 
Marsh  Warbler  Acrocephalus  paluslris  at 
Spurn,  followed  next  day  by  a Sardinian 
Warbler  Sylvia  melanocephala,  which  stayed 


until  6th.  Bluethroats  Luscinia  svecica  were 
noted  at  Workington  (Gumbria)  on  22nd 
May  (a  white-spotted  male)  and  on  Fetlar  on 
24th  May.  A Wryneck  Jynx  torquilla  was  a 
good  find  in  Oxen  Park,  Furness  (Gumbria) 
on  2nd.  Red-backed  Shrikes  Lanius  collurio 
turned  up  on  Fetlar  from  4th  to  5th  and  on 
Bardsey  Island  (Gwynedd)  on  7th,  while 
three  more  late-May  reports  of  Lesser  Grey 
Shrikes  L.  minor — in  Dyfed,  Powys  and 
Huntingdonshire — add  to  the  two  already 
reported.  Bardsey  Island  also  had  an 


extreme  rarity  in  the  distinctive  form  of  a 
Crested  Lark  Galerida  cristata  on  5th  and  6th. 
A Short-toed  Lark  Calandrella  brachydactyla 
was  at  Easington  (Humberside),  near  Spurn, 
from  1 3th  to  19th.  A Snow  Bunting  Plectro- 
phenax  nivalis  put  in  an  untimely  appearance 
at  Spurn  on  13th.  the  same  day  that  an 
Ortolan  Bunting  Emberiza  hortulana  was 
‘just  up  the  road'  at  Kilnsea  (Humberside). 
Scarlet  Rosefinches  Carpodacus  erythrinus 
were  at  Spurn  on  29th  May  and  5th,  on 
Bardsey  on  30th  May  and  on  Fetlar  on  3rd, 
and  a single  Serin  Serinus  serinus  was 
reported,  at  Praw  le  Point  on  20th. 
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Finally,  a King  Eider  Soma  ter  ia  spectabilis 
was  at  Portrush  (Co.  Antrim)  late  in  the 
month;  there  were  four  Snowy  Owls  Nyctea 
scandiaca  on  Fetlar — sadly  all  females,  though 
to  the  considerable  relief  of  the  warden  per- 
haps!— and  Quails  Coturnix  coturnix  turned 
up  at  Sandwich  Bay  from  1st  to  12th,  on 
Fetlar  on  10th  and  in  the  Spurn  area  on  6th, 
when  there  were  five,  as  well  as  at  various 
potential  breeding  sites. 


Latest  news 

The  first  half  of  August  was  very  quiet  in  the 
south,  with  only  White  Stork  at  Minsmere, 
Melodious  Warbler  at  Portland  (Dorset) 
and  Aquatic  Warbler  Acrocephalus  paludicola 
at  Lodmoor  (Dorset);  but  Fair  Isle  (Shetland) 
produced  Britain’s  first  Red-necked  Stint 
Calidris  ruficollis,  in  summer  plumage,  and  a 
Citrine  Wagtail  Motacilla  citreola. 
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Birds  of  North  Munster.  By  Phil  Brennan 
and  Ewart  Jones.  (Irish  Wildbird  Conser- 
vancy. £1.70)  This  56-page  ten-year  report 
covers  the  counties  of  Clare,  Limerick  and 
Tipperary  , together  with  the  northern  part  of 
Kerry  bordering  the  Shannon  Estuary.  It 
forms  a companion  volume  to  other  Irish 
W ildbird  Conservancy  publications  on  The 
Birds  oj  Dublin  and  Wicklow  and  Birds  oj  Galway 
and  Mayo.  Its  publication  was  sponsored  by 
15  firms  involved  in  the  construction  of  the 
largest  industrial  complex  in  Ireland,  at 
Aughinish  on  the  Shannon  Estuary.  Die 
Vogelberingung  auf  Helgoland  von  1930 
bis  1944.  By  Hans  Bub  and  Margaretha 
Klings.  (Vogelwarte  Helgoland,  1981. 
DM20.00)  The  birds  ringed  on  Heligoland 
tabulated  by  species,  sex  and  age  for  five-day 
periods.  Available  from  Frau  M.  Klings, 
Postfach  6281),  2192  Helgoland,  West 
Germany.  Birds  of  the  World:  a checklist. 
By  James  Clements.  (Croom  Helm,  1981. 
£1 1.95)  This  is  the  third  edition  of  the  book 
first  published  in  1974.  The  errors  pointed 
out,  by,  for  instance,  Dr  Kenneth  C.  Parkes 
(The  Auk  92:  818-830),  seem  to  have  been 
corrected.  It  was  perhaps  mere  chance, 
therefore,  that  the  first  three  items  which  I 
looked  up  all  contained  errors,  either  typo- 
graphical or  factual;  I did  not  look  up  a 
fourth.  Birdwatch  Round  Britain.  By 
Robert  Dougall  and  Herbert  Axell. 
(Collins  & Harvill  Press,  1982.  £8.95)  W hat 
a nice  idea  to  have  accounts  of  their  favourite 
bird  reserves,  described  in  24  separate 
chapters,  selected  by  one  of  Britain's  best 
known  media-birdmen,  Robert  Dougall,  and 
one  of  Britain’s  most  respected  bird-reserve 
professionals,  Herbert  Axell.  Clearly  drawn 
maps  show  the  locations  of  the  features  ol  the 
various  reserves,  but  are  more  useful  for 


reference  after  you  know  the  area  reasonably 
well  than  for  finding  your  way  to  it  or  around 
it  on  first  arrival.  Eleven  of  the  12  magni- 
ficently reproduced  photographs  show 
watery  habitats  (a  true  reflection  of  the 
authors’  choices,  and  not  dissimilar  from  the 
bias  in  the  selection  of  Britain’s  bird 
reserves).  The  texts  provide  informative  but 
also  evocative  word  pictures  of  the  places 
and,  in  many  cases,  their  historical  back- 
ground. Attractively  produced  and  with 
chapter  headings  (and  sometimes  endings) 
drawn  by  Robert  Gillmor,  this  book  will 
doubtless  prove  useful  to  a large  number  of 
people  who  wish  to  travel  to  see  the 
splendour  of  Britain’s  many  bird  reserves. 
The  Birds  of  Nigeria.  By  J.  H.  Elgood. 
(British  Ornithologists’  Union  Check-list 
No.  4,  1982.  £14.00)  Essential  work  of  refer- 
ence for  any  birdwatcher  in  or  visiting 
Nigeria,  with  an  average  of  five  lines  of  text 
covering  status  and  distribution  within 
Nigeria  for  each  of  831  species.  There  is  a 
map  showing  the  important  birdwatching 
areas,  a gazetteer  and  a comprehensive  intro- 
duction, covering  topography,  geology, 
climate,  habitats,  bird  migration  and 
breeding.  Birds  of  Prey.  By  Emma  Ford. 
(Batsford,  1982.  Paperback,  £2.25)  A 
64-page  ’insight  into  the  sport  of  falconry.’ 
Aves  Brasileiras  (volume  1).  By  Johan 
Dalgas  Frisch,  illustrated  by  the  late 
Svend  Frisch.  (Dalgas-Ecoltec,  1981. 
US$29.95,  Deluxe  edition  $49.95)  The  rich- 
ness of  the  South  American  avifauna  is  amply 
demonstrated  by  the  colour  illustrations  of 
1 ,076  species  shown  on  the  1 2 1 plates  (one  to 
22  species  per  plate,  average  nine).  Volume  1 
includes  no  individual  text  for  each  species, 
but  scientific  and  English  names  face  the 
illustrations  and  there  are  comprehensive 
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indexes,  again  including  English  names, 
which  would  allow  British  or  North  Ameri- 
can visitors  to  Brazil  to  make  full  use  of  the 
book.  This  is  also  assisted  by  an  addendum, 
providing  an  English  translation  of  the  main 
parts  of  the  original  Portuguese  text.  The 
illustrations  are  the  result  of  30  years’  work 
by  the  late  Svend  Frisch,  the  author’s  lather. 
The  Thick-billed  Murres  of  Prince 
Leopold  Island:  a study  of  the  breeding 
ecology  of  a colonial  high  Arctic  seabird. 
By  A.  J.  Gaston  and  D.  N.  Nettleship. 
(Canadian  Wildlife  Service,  1981.  $37.50) 
Ellis  lavish,  colour-illustrated  monograph 
(the  sixth  in  a Canadian  Wildlife  Service 
series)  would,  perhaps,  sit  happier  within  the 
pages  of  The  Ibis  than  between  glossy  hard 
covers.  There  are  ten  pages  of  references  and 
65  pages  of  appendices,  apart  from  126 
figures  (mostly  graphs).  Briinnich’s  Guil- 
lemot buffs  and  anyone  interested  in  the 
biology  of  Arctic  species  will  clearly  wish  to 
refer  to  this  book.  Collins  British  Birds.  By 
John  Gooders,  with  paintings  by  Terence 
Lambert.  (Collins,  1982.  £12.95)  With  well- 
chosen  authors  for  specialist  chapters  (Peter 
Grant  on  identification,  Eric  Simms  on  songs 
and  calls,  Ian  Prestt  on  habitats,  Dr  Jim 
Flegg  on  nests  and  nesting,  Dr  Philip  Burton 
on  food  and  feeding,  Dr  Colin  Harrison  on 
range  and  distribution,  Robert  Spencer  on 
migration  and  movement,  and  Richard 
Porter  on  birds  and  the  law),  there  are  parts 
of  this  book  from  which  the  beginner  will  get 
a good  grounding  in  ornithology.  The  main 
289  pages,  however,  are  devoted  to  species- 
accounts  (usually  one  species  per  page).  The 
texts  are  a competent  synthesis  of  previously 
published  information,  as  one  has  come  to 
expect  of  John  Gooders.  The  main  paintings, 
however,  seem  inappropriate  for  a work  of 
this  sort,  designed,  as  it  obviously  is,  for  the 
beginner.  The  artistic  merit  of  the  paintings 
is  not  for  me  to  dispute  in  this  review,  but  the 
choice  of  weird  postures,  often  wholly  failing 
to  show  a species'  typical  jizz  and  frequently 
placing  the  bird  in  a position  which  does  not 
display  its  main  identification  characteris- 
tics, does  turn  this  from  a potentially 
valuable  guide  into  a volume  which  I cannot 
recommend  to  its  intended  purchasers.  The 
small,  subsidiary  paintings  by  Norman 
Arlott  would  almost  always  be  of  much 
greater  value  to  the  book’s  user  than  Terence 
Lambert’s  large,  purely  decorative  pictures 
(greatly  reminding  me  of  the  work  of 
Raymond  C Ting).  ( )ne  hopes  that  other  pub- 
lishers will  learn  a lesson  from  this:  it  is  not 
good  enough  to  find  a gcxrd  artist  and  a good 


author  and  to  put  their  work  together;  it  is 
essential  to  ensure  that  an  artist  is  briefed  to 
produce  illustrations  compatible  with  the 
aims  of  the  book.  For  a book  requiring  identi- 
fication to  be  illustrated,  an  artist  should  be 
chosen  whose  previous  work  has  shown  him 
to  be  knowledgeable  and  competent  as  an 
illustrator  in  this  specialised  field.  Estrildid 
Finches  of  the  World.  By  Derek  Good- 
win, with  colour  plates  by  Martin 
Woodcock.  (Oxford  L nix  ersi t\  Press,  1982. 
£25.00)  1'his  is  Derek  Goodwin’s  third 
mammoth  and  authoritative  monograph  of  a 
single  group  of  birds  (following  his  Pigeons  and 
Doves  and  Crows).  T his  time,  he  has  taken  a 
group  well  known  to  aviculturists  but  little 
known  to  European  field  observers:  the  fire- 
tails  and  grassfinches  of  Australia,  the 
waxbills  and  firefinches  of  Africa,  and  the 
munias,  avadavats  and  parrot  finches  of  the 
Orient  and  Australasia.  Only  eight  species  in 
the  Estrildidae  are  inc  luded  in  Yoous's  List  oj 
Recent  Holarctic  Bird  Species,  of  which  three 
scrape  into  the  west  Palearctic  list.  Ornitho- 
logists with  any  interest  at  all  in  this  group  of 
birds  will  find  Derek  Goodwin’s  book  essen- 
tial; as  with  his  two  previous  group- 
monographs,  this  will  be  the  standard  work 
for  many  years.  Eric  Hosking’s  Owls.  By 
Eric  Hosking  with  Jim  Flegg.  (Pelham 
Books,  London,  1982.  £12.95)  With  over  1(H) 
colour  and  90  black-and-w  hite  photographs, 
it  is  not  being  unfair  to  Dr  Jim  Elegg  to  say 
that  the  majority  of  purchasers  of  this  book 
will  be  buying  it  in  order  to  obtain  Eric 
Hosking’s  contribution.  The  owls  featured 
are  a good  representative  selection  of  the 
world's  species,  but  there  is  no  pretence  to 
illustrate  them  all.  The  text  gives  a good 
general  introduction  to  this  popular  group  of 
birds  and  there  are  also  special  chapters  on 
'The  Fawny  Owl  in  close-up'  and  ‘1  he  Barn 
Owl  in  close-up'.  It  is  the  magnificent  photo- 
graphs, however,  which  catch  the  eye,  the 
vast  majority  of  them  photographed  by  the 
senior  author  and  a number  by  his  son. 
David  Hosking.  The  Complete  Manual  of 
Nature  Photography.  By  Guglielmo  Izzi 
and  Francesco  Mezzatesta.  (Gollancz. 
1981 . £9.95).  Remarkably  similar  to  Michael 
Freeman’s  W ildlife  and  Sature  Photography 
(Brit.  Birds  74  : 549),  it  covers  the  whole  field 
of  natural  history  photography  in  an  almost- 
equallv  comprehensive  manner.  Indeed,  the 
two  books  appear  to  have  been  written  to 
almost  precisely  the  same  specification.  My 
personal  preference  is  marginally  in  favour  of 
Freeman’s  book,  in  spite  of  its  extra  cost. 
(R.  J.  Chandler]  The  Easy  Way  to  Bird 
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Recognition.  By  John  Kilbracken.  (King- 
fisher Books,  1982.  £3.50)  The  introduction 
states:  "This  book  has  only  one  purpose — to 
make  it  easier  than  ever  before  to  identify,  as 
quickly  as  possible,  all  the  birds  that  you  are 
most  likely  to  see  in  the  British  Isles.'  T his  it 
attempts  to  do  by  the  use  of  a key  consisting 
of  290  questions  and  answers  which,  theo- 
retically, should  lead  to  the  correct  identifica- 
tion of  one  or  other  of  the  184  species  featured 
in  the  book.  Unfortunately,  not  only  does  this 
system  fail  to  teach  a beginner  the  basic 
essentials  of  bird  identification  (first  decide 
which  family  it  is),  but  it  also  leads  to  incor- 
rect identifications  (a  ‘test  case’  of  a Green- 
finch led,  via  the  key,  to  Yellow  Wagtail: 
maybe  we  went  wrong  somewhere,  but  then 
so  too,  perhaps,  would  have  a beginner). 
Some  of  the  illustrations  are  not  too  bad,  but 
others  are  almost  unidentifiable.  There  is 
perhaps  a niche  for  a book  of  this  sort  in  the 
bird  identification  market,  but  the  basis  of 
the  key  should  be  natural  and  not  artificial 
(the  first  three  questions  are:  'Was  it  a land- 
bird  or  a waterbird?’,  'What  size  was  it?’  and 
'What  colour  was  it?’).  Proceedings, 
Second  International  Swan  Symposium. 
Sapporo,  Japan.  2Ist-22nd  February 

1980.  Edited  by  G.  V.  T.  Matthews  and  M. 
Smart.  (International  Waterfowl  Research 
Bureau,  Slimbridge,  1981.  £8.00)  Collection 
of  54  papers  and  shorter  contributions  from 
professionals  and  amateurs  covering  virtu- 
ally all  aspects  of  northern-hemisphere 
swans,  with  just  two  on  the  Black  Swan. 
Some  are  just  short  progress  reports,  but 
others  include  important  results  from  many 
different  research  projects.  [MAO]  Der 
Bartkauz.  By  Heimo  Mikkola.  (Die  Neue 
Brehm-Biicherei  538,  A.  Ziemsen  Verlag, 

1981.  DM  13.60)  Another  monograph  in  this 
excellent  series  (text  wholly  in  German),  this 
one  covering  the  Great  Grey  Owl  Strix 
nebulosa.  The  Trees  of  Britain  and 
Northern  Europe.  By  Alan  Mitchell. 
Illustrated  by  John  Wilkinson.  (Collins, 

1982.  Hardback,  £6.95;  paperback,  £3.95) 
T his  identification  guide  to  the  600  species 
most  likely  to  be  found  in  Britain  and  north- 
ern Europe  is  even  more  convenient  to  use 
than  the  author’s  previous  A Field  Guide  to  the 
Trees  of  Britain  and  Northern  Europe  (1974), 
with  colour  illustrations  scattered  through- 
out the  text,  which  is,  however,  considerably 
shorter  and  set  at  a rather  more  popular 
level.  Birds  in  the  Garden.  By  Mike 
Mockler.  (Blandford  Press,  1982.  £8.95) 
There  are  some  lovely  colour-photographs 
by  the  author,  some  showing  such  interesting 


things  as  a sequence  of  nest  completion  by  a 
Wren  and  interspecific  aggression  between 
Blue  Tit  and  Great  Tit.  The  text  ranges  over 
a variety  of  topics.  The  identification  section 
is  rendered  largely  useless,  since  only  some  of 
the  species  are  illustrated  (presumably  those 
of  which  the  author  had  photographs),  and 
there  are  some  strange  inclusions  (e.g.  Black 
Redstart,  presumably,  in  this  case,  because 
the  author  did  happen  to  have  photographs). 
Well  printed  and  attractively  produced,  but 
for  whom?  Like  so  many  bird  books  these 
days  (the  good,  the  mediocre  and  the  appall- 
ing), there  seems  to  have  been  no  clear  idea  in 
the  publisher’s  mind  of  the  purpose  which 
the  book  would  serve  nor  for  whom  it  would 
be  valuable;  merely,  perhaps,  the  thought 
that  birds  are  popular  and  that,  therefore, 
bird  books  will  sell.  Personally,  1 prefer  a 
book  with  a clear  purpose;  this  one,  however, 
will  do  no  harm  and  might  interest  some 
budding  birdwatcher  and  encourage  him  to 
progress  to  more-disciplined  works  ol  refer- 
ence Bill  Oddie’s  Little  Black  Bird  Book. 
By  Bill  Oddie.  (Eyre  Methuen,  1982. 
Paperback,  £1.50)  This  magnificent, 
hilarious  and  perceptive  book  is  now  avail- 
able in  paperback.  Estimating  Numbers  of 
Terrestrial  Birds.  Edited  by  C.  John 
Ralph  and  J.  Michael  Scott.  (Cooper  Orni- 
thological Society,  1981.  $20.00)  This  thick 
volume  (630  pages)  is  the  Proceedings  of  a 
most  important  international  symposium 
held  at  Asilomar,  California,  during  26th- 
31st  October  1980.  The  papers  are  arranged 
under  the  titles  of  'Estimating  relative 
abundance’,  ‘Estimating  birds  per  unit  area’, 
'Comparison  of  methods’,  'Species  vari- 
ability’, ‘Environmental  influences’, 
'Observer  variability’,  'Sampling  design’, 
‘Data  analysis’  and  ten  'Overviews’.  While 
this  volume  will  not  be  of  general  interest  to 
the  majority  of  readers  of  British  Birds , it  is  an 
essential  work  of  reference  for  anyone 
working  seriously  in  the  fields  of  bird  surveys 
or  bird  censuses.  Die  Sperbergrasmiicke. 
By  Egon  Schmidt.  (Die  Neue  Brehm- 
Biicherei  542,  A.  Ziemsen  Verlag,  1981. 
DM6.80)  A rather  thinner  volume  than  usual 
(only  80  pages)  in  this  valuable  German 
series,  this  one  covering  the  Barred  Warbler 
Sylvia  nisoria.  The  Complete  Book  of 
Budgerigars.  By  John  Scoble.  (Blandford 
Press,  1981.  £8.95)  144  glossy  pages.  Pro- 
ceedings, First  Technical  Meeting  on 
Western  Palearctic  Migratory  Bird 
Management.  Branta  bemicla  bernicla.  Edited 
by  M.  Smart.  (International  Waterfowl  Re- 
search Bureau,  1979.  £5.00)  Although  mainly 
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devoted  to  the  dark-bellied  race  of  the  Brent 
Goose,  and  the  problems  that  its  recent 
massive  increase  in  numbers  has  caused  for 
farmers  and  conservationists,  the  27  papers 
include  interesting  comparative  information 
on  the  light-bellied  race  in  North  America. 
[MAO]  Birdwatch.  By  Tony  Soper,  with 
illustrations  by  Robert  Gillmor.  (Webb  & 
Bower,  1982.  £9.95).  Do  we  really  need  yet 
another  general  book  about  birds  and  bird- 
watching? Well,  maybe  this  is  not  an  essen- 
tial purchase  for  any  birder,  but  it  is  a very 
competent  job  of  work  and  is  written  in  a 
most  interesting  style,  filled  with  fascinating 
lacts  presented  in  a digestible  manner.  The 
illustrations — both  colour  photographs  and 
colour  paintings — are  well  chosen,  and  the 
book’s  design  is  excellent.  If  this  was  a 
beginner  birdwatcher’s  first  book  purchase, 
he  or  she  would  be  heading  firmly  in  the  right 
direction.  Recommended.  A New  Guide  to 
the  Birds  ot  Malta.  By  Joe  Sultana  and 
Charles  Gauci.  (The  Ornithological 
Society,  PO  Box  498,  Valletta,  Malta,  1982. 
Hardback  £9.90;  paperback  £6.50)  This 
successor  to  A Guide  to  the  Birds  oj  Malta 
( 1975),  reviewed  fully  in  Brit.  Birds  69:  76-77 , 
is  most  welcome.  1 1 not  only  brings  up  to  date 
our  knowledge  of  the  avifauna  (which  now 
includes  the  amazing  total  of  355  species,  of 
which  only  some  18  breed),  but  also  gives 
much  more  detail  on  numbers,  and  quanti- 


fies the  many  threats  they  face.  New  protec- 
tion legislation  was  introduced  in  1980  to 
control  some  of  the  worst  abuses  by  hunters 
and  trappers;  the  urgent  needs  now  are  better 
enforcement,  education  and  the  development 
of  reserves.  The  two  authors  and  the  artist, 
Rodney  Ingram,  are  generously  devoting  all 
the  proceeds  to  the  Society  for  the  further- 
ance of  its  magnificent  conservation  efforts. 
[SC]  Garden  Wildlife:  the  living  world  of 
your  garden.  By  Victor  Taylor,  Stephen 
Pollock,  Alfred  Leutscher,  John  F. 
Burton,  W.  R.  Dolling,  Michael  Tweedie, 
William  Griffiths  and  Robert  Burton; 
illustrated  by  Phil  Weare.  (Ebury  Press, 
1982.  £7.95)  With  big  print  and  pretty 
paintings,  this  is  clearly  aimed  at  a popular 
market;  the  text  is,  however,  on  the  whole, 
reliable  as  well  as  interesting;  but  it  is  a book 
for  browsing  rather  than  for  reference.  Birds 
of  Fiji,  Tonga  and  Samoa.  By  Dick  Wat- 
ling,  illustrated  by  Chloe  Talbot-Kelly. 
(Millwood  Press  and  Groom  Helm,  1982. 
£25.00)  A total  of  124  of  the  144  species 
recorded  in  the  Fijian  Islands  groups  are 
illustrated,  and  approximately  two-thirds  of 
a page  of  text  is  devoted  to  each  of  the  128 
main  species.  Each  text  is  divided  into  seven 
sections:  identification,  flight,  voice,  food, 
breeding,  habitat  and  range,  and  remarks 
and  allied  species. 
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Gulls:  a guide  to  identification.  By  P.  J.  Grant.  T.  & A.  D.  Poyser, 
Calton,  1982.  280  pages;  376  black-and-white  plates;  23  distribution  maps; 
many  line-drawings.  £12.00 

Five  papers  originally  published  in  British  Birds  between  1978  and  1981  have  now  been  brought 
together  in  a book  typical  of  Poysers’  high  standards  of  content  and  presentation.  The  23 
species  covered  remain  in  the  original  five  groupings  for  ease  of  comparison.  This  is  not  a book 
to  evoke  the  atmosphere  of  active,  noisy,  busy,  bickering  gulls,  but  one  which  seeks  to  present, 
in  text,  drawings  and  photographs,  the  variations  in  appearance  of  each  species  due  to  age  and 
season  with  special  emphasis  on  identification  and  ageing.  It  goes  beyond  simple  identifica- 
tion— one  does  not  need,  for  example,  four  pages  purely  in  order  to  identify  a Black-headed 
Gull — instead  the  book  provides  detailed  descriptions  of  each  significant  plumage,  indicates 
the  timing  and  extent  of  moults,  the  effect  of  bleaching  and  abrasion  and  describes  in  full  the 
progression  from  juvenile  to  adulthood.  Immature  gull  plumages  generally  present  a logical — 
and  not  too  difficult — series,  and  are  not  so  chaotic  as  many  observers  used  to  think!  As  the 
author  points  out,  gulls  provide  opportunities  for  close  examination  of  all  these  factors  in  the 
field,  not  merely  when  in  the  hand — and  they  also  teach  the  careful  observer  much  about  bird 
topography  which  can  be  applied  elsewhere.  The  study  of  gulls,  therefore,  helps  to  develop  a 
critical  and  precise  approach  to  field  observation  and  description  which  is  assuming  increased 
significance  in  birdwatching  in  general. 

Fhe  more  spacious  format  of  the  book  has  been  well  used,  giving  scope  for  a clearer  layout 
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than  the  original  BB  papers,  with  the  photographs  in  a separate  section  at  the  back.  When  the 
papers  first  appeared,  1 was  surprised  that  the  author  had  chosen  to  use  line-drawings  rather 
than  the  half-tone  paintings  which  he  had  earlier  employed  with  such  success.  The  drawings 
are  reproduced  a little  larger  here  and  are  thus  slightly  looser  and  paler.  With  such  a very 
difficult  technique  for  showing  subtleties  of  tone  being  used,  they  represent  a considerable 
triumph  and  a major  contribution  in  their  field.  One  or  two  may  be  too  pale;  the  odd  one  (e.g. 
adult  Audouin’s)  does  not  quite  capture  the  bird — but  the  vast  majority  are  superb  and  several 
plates  (e.g.  the  Sabine’s  Gulls)  would  look  well  on  a wall.  Perhaps  a few  more  might  have  been 
added  for  direct  comparison  ol  difficult  pairs  on  the  same  page,  but,  all  in  all,  they  are  very  fine. 

The  texts  and  many  of  the  maps  have  been  updated  (and  a few  drawings  slightly  modified). 
Photographs  have  been  increased  to  376,  representing  a magnificent  series  of  great  value.  It  is 
possible  to  sink  all  too  easily  into  all  sorts  of  tangles  trying  to  describe  jizz  and  expression  and 
variable  shapes  of  birds  in  words;  as  the  author  rightly  says,  it  is  usually  much  better  to 
examine  a series  of  photographs  in  order  to  grasp  such  elements  of  their  appearance  (e.g.  the 
differing  facial  appearances  of  Glaucous  and  Iceland  Gulls),  and  he  rightly  avoids  too  much 
complicated  text  about  such  matters.  Instead,  the  text  concentrates  on  a clear  summary  of 
identification,  plus  a wealth  of  detailed  plumage  descriptions. 

The  thoroughness  of  research  and  cross-checking  which  went  into  the  production  of  this 
book  must  have  been  a huge  task:  with  over  260  people  acknowledged,  we  can  appreciate  the 
volume  of  correspondence,  much  of  it  international,  which  has  been  going  on!  Yet  the  list  of 
references  is  disappointingly  short.  How  much  more  work  will  be  stimulated  by  this  book 
remains  to  be  seen;  plenty,  I hope,  but  it  seems  to  be  pretty  well  all  here  already.  R.  A.  Hume 


The  Breeding  Birds  of  Europe  2:  a photographic  handbook.  Sand- 
grouse  to  Crows.  By  Manfred  Pforr  and  Alfred  Limbrunner.  Croom 
Helm,  London,  1982.  394  pages;  over  500  colour  plates;  over  180  line- 
drawings;  180  coloured  distribution  maps.  £ 1 7.95. 

Some  bird  books  are  clearly  lightweight  and  their  authors  and  publishers  do  not  really  expect 
them  to  be  taken  seriously.  Among  those  which  do  aim  for  higher  things,  however,  this  volume 
(the  second  in  a two-volume  work)  would,  in  any  competition,  receive  my  award  of  the  wooden 
spoon.  The  text  is  mundane  and  gives  virtually  no  help  on  identification,  yet  is  so  relatively 
brief  that  it  also  does  not  give  a good  grounding  in  aspects  of  each  species’  biology.  The 
distribution  maps  contain  many  small  inaccuracies,  and  some  of  them  are  just  plainly  wrong. 
The  first  volume  (see  Brit.  Birds  75:  192-193)  omitted  a number  of  common  species,  apparently 
merely  because  photographs  of  them  were  not  available  to  the  compilers;  in  this  second 
volume,  the  publishers  do  not  make  the  mistake  that  they  made  in  the  first  of  listing  these 
species  for  the  benefit  of  reviewers.  It  is,  however,  easy  to  spot  that  the  Siskin  is  given 
subsidiary  treatment  on  the  Redpoll  page  and  merits  only  one  photograph,  whereas  the 
white-spotted  and  red-spotted  races  of  the  Bluethroat  are  given  two  double-page  spreads  and  a 
total  of  eight  photographs,  two  maps  and  two  tables.  An  English-language  bird  book,  even  if  it 
does  have  ‘Europe’  in  its  title,  should  surely  illustrate  the  yellow-headed  British  race  of  the 
Yellow  Wagtail,  yet  this  book  has  a double-page  spread  for  M.J.flava , a double-page  spread  for 
M.J.  thunbergi , and  a double-page  spread  for  M.J.Jeldegg , but  just  nine  words  (apart  from  its 
name)  for  M . J . flavissima.  The  entry  for  Thekla  Lark  tells  its  hopeful  identifier  the  valuable 
information  that  it  is  ‘very  similar’  to  Crested  Lark,  but  that  the  song  is  ‘different’.  Those 
interested  in  Aquatic  Warbler  and  Moustached  Warbler  will  also  learn  little  except  that  both 
species  occur  in  habitats  similar  to  those  of  the  Sedge  Warbler  and  the  ranges  overlap  in  some 
areas. 

Generally,  I support  the  principle  that  a long  review  is  wasted  on  a bad  book.  In  this  case, 
however,  the  design  and  standard  of  production  are  such  that,  at  first  sight,  this  volume  seems 
excellent.  Those  attempting  to  use  its  text  or  maps  will,  however,  depending  upon  their  degree 
of  competence,  be  either  misled  or  disappointed. 

Nevertheless,  this  book  is  not  all  bad.  The  colour  photographs  are,  in  many  cases,  splendidly 
reproduced,  and  I have  already  found  volume  1 useful  as  a photographic  reference.  The  high 
price,  however,  makes  it  unlikely  that  it  will  be  purchased  solely  for  this  purpose.  What  a pity 
that  the  publishers  did  not  ensure  that  the  text  matched  the  illustrations.  J.  T.  R.  Sharrock 
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BINOCULAR  & TELESCOPE 
SALES  & REPAIRS 

All  types  of  instruments  repaired  on  the 

premises. 

Full  range  of  equipment  on  display  in  our 
showroom  with  expert  advice  from  our 

technical  staff. 

We  specialise  in: 

Bushnell 

“IN  FOCUS’’ 

204  HIGH  ST.,  BARNET,  HERTS, 

tel:  01  -449  1 445  open  MON-SAT  9a.m. -6p.m. 

(D1  54) 
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\ Fastest  Service 
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Free  Advice 


A.  R.  HAWKINS  FOR  ZEISS  WEST— 
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ZEISS  RANGE 
ALWAYS  IN 
STOCK  AT  BIG 
DISCOUNTS! 
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BINOCULARS  AND  THOROUGHLY  RECOMMEND  THEM 
FOR  ALL  PURPOSES! 

WE  SPECIALISE  IN  TELESCOPES! 
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22  x W/A  Lens  (Spacemaster) 

£24.00 

Case  tor  Spacemaster  £23.95 

Case  tpr  Discoverer  £24.95 


Busnell  models  always  in  slock  at  Discoverer  15-60x60  £153.95 

very  competitive  prices — super  value1  Spacemaster  20-45  x 60  ',£128.95 


Kenlock  3000  Tripod  £32.95 

Telemaster  15-60  x 60  £175.13 

Nickel  Supra  1 5-60  x 60  £148.50 

Televari  25-60  x 60  £149.95 

Panorama  22  x 60  £49.95 

Marksman  20  x 50  £43.95 

Helios  20  x 50...  £24.95 

Zeiss  Jena  80/500  £595.95 

KARL  HARTMANN — A range  ol  top  quality  West  German  binoculars  at 
affordable  prices? 

Compact  8 x 30  wide  angle  £152.15 

Compact  8x40  wide  angle  £177.51 

Compact  10x40  wide  angle  £178.71 

Gernina  10x50  wide  angle  £166.54 

Gernina  12x60  high  power  £285.25 

Gernina  16x60  high  power  £285.25 

Gernina  25  x 80  high  power  £549.90 

ORDER  NOW — Access/Visa  accepted  by  telephone — alto  COD 
tervice  available  lor  small  extra  charge  All  orders  despatched 
same  day  as  received 

We  are  just  7 minutes  from  Ml  Junction  15/16  and  right  in  the  town  centre — 
call  in  and  see  us — or  send  50p  (stamps)  lor  fully  illustrated  inlormation  pack 
with  lull  price  fists,  specifications  and  special  offers1— or  phone  for  advice! 
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HOLIDA  Y A CCOMMODA  7707V 


MODERNISED  STONE  COTTAGE  on  high 
hind  sea  loch  farm  in  dedicated  National  Trust 
beauty  area,  abundant  wild  life,  naturalist's 
paradise,  boating,  climbing  and  fishing  locally, 
f V aerials  and  heating  provided.  SAE  Inverlaei 
Cottages,  Loch  Broom,  Ross-shire.  Tel: 
085485  262.  (BB158) 

SLAPTON  SANDS.  Small,  Iriendly,  licensed 
hotel  situated  in  grounds  of  six  acres  overlooking 
Slapton  Ley  nature  reserve  and  Start  Bay.  Un- 
spoilt coastline  famous  for  its  variety  of  birds  and 
wildlife.  Open  April  to  November.  Special  out  of 
season  terms.  Good  fresh  food.  AA  and  RAC 
one  star.  SAE  for  brochure.  Greyhomes  Hotel, 
Torcross,  Nr  Kingsbridge,  S.  Devon.  Eel:  Kings- 
bridge  (0548)  580220.  (BB248) 

PERTHSHIRE,  SUTHERLAND  and  other 
areas.  Self-catering  cottages.  Ideally  situated  for 
wildlife,  flora,  birds,  walking  or  fishing.  For 
brochure  and  list  of  available  dates  write  to: 
Renton  Finlayson,  82  Atholl  Road,  Pitlochry, 
Perthshire.  Eel:  0796  2512.  (BB249) 

ISLES  OF  SCILLY — ’Seaview  Moorings’,  St. 
Mary’s.  Friendly  atmosphere  in  a Family  run 
Licensed  Guest  House  overlooking  the  harbour. 
Open  1st  February  until  the  end  of  October. 
SAE  for  details  or  telephone  Tony  or  Linda 
Dingley  0720  22327.  ( BB  1 1 ) 

NATIONAL  TRUST  VILLAGE  on  Exmoor. 
Self-catering  holiday  cottage  and  flats— centrally 
heated — near  Porlock.  Sea,  Moors,  Woods  and 
Marshes  within  walking  distance.  Malcolm  and 
Sheila  \\  right.  Ehe  Pack  Horse.  Allerfond,  Nr 
Minehead.  Eel:  0648  862475.  (BB19) 

ISLES  OF  SCILLY:  s/c  cottages  from  7 Oct  on 
St  Agnes,  well-established  haunt  for  migrant 
birdwatchers.  For  details  write  Mrs  S.  J.  Hicks, 
Troytown  Farm,  St  Agnes,  Isles  of  Scilly, 
Cornwall.  (BB260) 

AUTUMN  MIGRATION!  West  Somerset, 
easy  reach  of  Portland,  B’water  Bay,  Exe/Axe 
Estuaries.  Four  good  reservoirs:  stop-over  for 
Scillies.  Local  current  gen  available.  Tel: 
Buckland  St  Mary  495.  (BB278) 


ISLE  OF  ISLAY,  Inner  Hebrides,  Lockside  Hotel. 
Malcolm  and  Ann  Halliday  welcome  you  to  the 
splendours  of  this  beautiful  island.  Birdwatching 
throughout  the  year.  Ideal  location  on  the  edge  of 
Loch  I ndaal.  Superb  Iriendly  2 star  accommodation, 
private  bathrooms,  fully  licensed.  Let  us  send  you 
our  brochure  and  details  of  package  holidays 
available.  Lochside  Hotel,  Bowmore,  Isle  ol  Islay, 
Argyll  PA43  7LB.  Eel:  Bowmore  (049681)  244/265— 
quote  ref.  B 82/3.  (BBI52) 


HOME  FROM  HOME  COMFORTS  and 

perhaps  a whole  lot  more  for  the  discerning  bird 
and  wildlife  lover,  at  a 3 star  country  house  hotel. 
The  Whitesands  Bay  Hotel,  above  magnificent 
Whitesands  Bay,  Nr  St  Davids,  Pembs,  is 
actually  situated  in  the  Pembrokeshire  National 
Park  with  cliff  paths  to  left  and  right.  Convenient 
for  the  islands  of  Ramsey  and  Skomer.  A choice  of 
accommodation  at  varying  prices  (cheaper  rates 
for  early  or  late  season  and  special  group  rates 
quoted  on  request).  Send  for  comprehensive 
colour  brochure  or  tel:  St  Davids  403.  (BB129) 

PAY  A VISIT  TO  FLAMBOROUGH 
HEADLAND  SITUATED  ON 
EAST  YORKSHIRE  COAST 

Some  of  the  finest  clifT  top  walks — resident 
and  migrant  birds  in  abundance — stay  at  the 
Flaneburg  Hotel.  Good  food,  wine  and 
company  and  sensible  prices.  Owned  and  run 
by  Richard  and  Gill  Traves. 

Tel:  (0262)  850  284. 

(BB243) 

COUNTRY  COTTAGES  between  Alnwick  and 
Belford.  Sleeps  up  to  six,  fully  equipped,  self 
catering,  available  throughout  the  year.  Well 
placed  for  Holy  Island  and  Fame  Islands, 
Cheviot  Hills  and  many  places  of  natural  beauty. 
SAE  to  Mrs  P.  Foster,  Coxons,  Craster  South 
Farm,  Alnwick,  Northumberland.  Eel:  (066  576) 
640  or  telephone  01-638  8346.  (BB255) 

LACOCK.  Country  house  bed  & breakfast 
£7.50  in  National  Trust  village.  Old  Rectory, 
Lacock,  Chippenham,  Wiltshire.  Tel: 
Lacock  335.  (BB221) 

CLEY — BIRD  WATCH  as  you  breakfast!  All 
year  round  B&B  in  very  comfortable  home, 
directly  overlooking  bird  reserve  and  salt 
marshes.  Alan  and  Sheila  Hart,  The  Saltings, 
Coast  Road.  Cley.  Tel:  740645.  (BB65) 

OPEN  ALL  YEAR  ROUND.  I l/i  miles  north 
Loch  Ken.  Mrs  B.  Forrest,  Ken  Bridge  Hotel, 
New  Galloway.  Kirkcudbrightshire  DG7  3PR. 

I el:  New  Galloway  211.  Group  reductions. 

( BB  1 48) 

SOUTHWOLD  AA**  HOTEL.  Ensuite  bed 
rooms,  good  food  and  wines.  Ideal  base  for 
Minsmere  and  surrounding  area.  Open  all  year. 
Holiday  house  also  available  to  let.  Write  or  tel: 
Pier  Avenue  Hotel,  Southwold.  Tel:  722632. 

(BB24) 

CANNOCK  CHASE,  Blithfield  Reservoir, 
farmhouse  accommodation,  B&B — EM.  One 
family,  one  double,  one  twin-bed  room.  Fishers 
Pit  Farm,  Abbots  Bromley,  Rugeley,  Stafford- 
shire. Tel:  (0283)  840  204.  (BB251) 
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TRANQUIL  LAMBSQUAY  HOTEL,  Wye/ 
Dean  Forest,  C'.oleford,  Glos.  AA*.  Excellent 
food  and  wine,  2 nights  or  more  £15  pp,  D,  B&B. 
S/C  flat  let  weekly.  Tel:  (0594)  33127.  (BB14) 

THE  SILVERDALE  HOTEL,  Cumbria/Lancs 
border,  nr.  Leighton  Moss  Bird  Sanctuary, 
half-hour  to  the  Lakes,  family  run  hotel  offering 
range  of  bar  meals  and  restaurant.  For  brochure: 
Silverdale,  nr.  Carnforth,  Lancs.  Tel:  Silverdale 
701206.  (BB259) 

SUFFOLK.  Convenient  for  Havergate,  near 
forests  and  unspoilt  coast.  BB  from  £7.50.  I he 
Old  Rectory,  Tunstall,  Woodbridge.  Tel:  Snape 
534.  (BB261) 

ORKNEY— NORTH  RONALDSAY.  Old 

stone  house,  comfortably  renovated,  edge  of  sea, 
fine  beaches,  ideal  ornithologists.  Sleeps  4. 
Thomson,  Neven,  North  Ronaldsay.  (BB271) 
KIRKCUDBRIGHTSHIRE.  Comfortable  ac- 
commodation with  lovely  views.  Open  all  year. 
B&B  £7,  all  meals  £10,  weekly  rate  £65.  Near 
Caerlaverock  and  Glen  Trool  National  Park. 
Hawker,  Windywalls,  Gatehouse  of  Fleet.  Tel: 
(05574)  249.  (BB266) 

BETTYHILL  HOTEL,  Bettyhill,  Sutherland. 
Old  established  family  hotel  in  outstanding 
position  overlooking  the  Naver  Nature  Reserve 
and  the  Pentland  Firth.  Paradise  for  bird- 
watchers. First  class  cuisine.  Fully  licensed.  Tel: 
Bettyhill  (06412)  202.  (BB247) 


CLEY 

Attractive  house  in  village,  4 bedrooms,  large 
garden,  garage.  Available  all  year. 
Details  from  Mrs  E.  Album,  47  Lyndale 
Avenue,  London  NW2.  Tel:  431  2942. 

(BB21) 


ARGYLL,  Oban  12m,  Taynuilt  lm.  9 self- 
catering flats  in  country  house,  own  grounds, 
beautiful  surroundings,  secluded  and  quiet.  1 
chalet,  1 caravan.  SAL  for  brochure.  Lonan 
House,  Taynuilt,  Argyll.  Tel:  086  62  253.(BB23) 

YEOLDON  HOUSE 
BIDEFORD,  DEVON 

A peaceful  country  hotel  in  private  grounds 
overlooking  River  Torridge.  Cordon  Bleu 
cuisine,  licensed,  with  personal  service, 
private  bathrooms.  Birdwatching  on  nearby 
clilfs  and  estuary.  Open  all  year  for  holidays 
and  breaks.  Birdwatching  for  autumn  and 
spring  migrations  on  estuary  and  mudflats 
nearby.  Also  cliffs,  Exmoor  and  Dartmoor. 
Convenient  for  coastal  footpath.  For  details 
please  write  or  phone  02372  4400.  (BB265) 


Southern  Spain — Gulf  of  Almeria 

Among  the  very  best  in  Spanish  birdwatching, 
scenery  and  food.  B and  B or  full-board  in  a mag- 
nificent villa  or  self-catering  in  a well  equipped 
apartment.  Breathtaking  mountain  and  sea  views. 
Full  description  with  list  of  species  from  Steadman, 

3 Bingham  Street,  London  N 1 2QQ. 

Tel:  01-226  7270, (BB263) 

ISLE  OF  ISLAY,  HEBRIDES.  For  beaches, 
hillwalking,  birdwatching,  wildlife,  fishing  and 
golfing.  Well  equipped  s/c  cottages  at  Port 
Charlotte,  beautifully  situated  on  safe,  sandy 
beach.  C/H,  sleeps  2/4.  From  £60  per  week.  For 
brochure  tel:  (049685)  208  or  write  Mrs  J.  Roy, 
Port  Charlotte,  Isle  of  Islay,  Argyllshire 
PA48  7UD.  (BB276) 


WILDLIFE  HO  LI  DA  YS 

BIRDWATCH  WEEKENDS,  N Devon  and 
Exmoor.  Autumn  & Spring.  Informal  guided 
field  trips  for  exciting  varieties  of  birdlife.  Plus 
excellent  food  and  a happy  welcome  at  Marsh 
Hall  Hotel,  N.  Molton.  Tel:  (07695)  2666  for 
details.  (BB272) 


BOOKS 

THE  BIRD  BOOKSHOP  (Scottish  Ornitho- 
logists’ Club) — We  are  leading  specialists  in  new 
books  covering  all  aspects  of  ornithology  and  all 
parts  of  the  world;  over  600  titles  in  stock;  world- 
wide mail  order  service;  post  free  to  SOG  mem- 
bers (except  small  orders);  free  30  page  booklist 
from  The  Bird  Bookshop,  Scottish  Ornithologists’ 
Club,  Dept.  1,  21  Regent  Terrace,  Edinburgh 
EH 7 5BT;  phone  (031)  556  6042  (office  hours 
only;  Mon.-Fri.  9-1,  2-5).  (BB176) 

NATURAL  HISTORY  BOOKS.  Secondhand 
and  new  bought  and  sold.  Catalogues:  J.  E. 
Oliver,  Corner  Cottage,  Colkirk,  Fakenham, 
Norfolk.  Tel:  Fakenham  2453.  (BB27) 

FINE  NATURAL  HISTORY  BOOKS  bought 
and  sold.  R.  Norman.  The  Book-Squirrel,  Hart- 
on-the-Hill,  Dalton  Piercey,  Hartlepool,  Cleve- 
land. (BB161) 

OUT-OF-PRINT  BIRD  BOOKS  bought  and 
sold.  Catalogue  on  request.  Please  offer  your 
surplus  books  to  Jay  Books,  1 Roull  Grove, 
Edinburgh.  (BB60) 

BOOKS  ON  BIRDS.  New  and  secondhand, 
catalogue  30p.  Surplus  bird  books  urgently 
sought.  Open  Thursday  to  Saturday.  Bird  Books 
of  Sevenoaks,  House  of  Seal,  Church  Street,  Seal, 
Sevenoaks,  Kent.  Tel:  Sevenoaks  62155.  (BB66) 
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FOR  SALE  APPOINTMENTS 


SOVIET  BIRD  SONG  LPs  and  cassettes,  incl. 
Siberia.  Write  for  details:  Jeffery  Boswall, 
Birdswell,  Wraxall  BS19  1JZ.  (BB264) 

KARL  HARTMANN  8 X 40  Porlerim  Binocu- 
lars, mint.  £125  o.n.o.  Griffiths,  24  Princess 
Drive,  Codsall,  Wolverhampton  WV8  2DJ. 
Tel:  Codsall  2483.  (BB257) 

TELESCOPES.  Bushnell  Optolyth  Swift  & 
Kowa.  Also  Swift  Alpin  & Helios  Binoculars. 
15*/2p  stamp  please  for  price  list.  Easy  access  to 
M6  and  M62.  Firecrest,  8 Chapelcross  Road, 
Fearnhead,  Warrington.  Tel:  0925  81  7874. 

(BB235) 

BINOCULARS  AND  TELESCOPES 

of  quality.  Fantastic  Selection, 
Part-Exchanges.  Catalogue  Free. 

Herts  Optical  Services. 

Dept  B/b  102a  Victoria  Street, 

St  Albans,  Herts.  0727-59392  (BB256) 

GOODERS:  Birds  of  the  World.  10  vols, 
including  gallery.  Excellent  condition.  First  offer 
over  £90.  Also  vol  V Handbook,  four  plates 
missing.  Tel:  Bamburgh  232.  ( BB267) 

BIRDS  OF  THE  BRITISH  ISLES,  Bannerman 
and  Lodge.  12  vols.  mint  condition.  £450  o.n.o. 
Barnsley  754912.  (BB269) 

COLLECTOR  WISHES  TO  PURCHASE 

Lord  Lifford’s  Birds  of  the  British  Islands, 
Bannerman’s  Birds  of  Tropical  West  Africa  and 
Millais’  British  Diving  Ducks  and  any  interesting 
18th  or  19th  century  natural  history  works.  David 
Brodie,  Hazel  Bank,  106  Gastlemain  Avenue, 
Southbourne,  Bournemouth,  Dorset.  Tel:  0202 
431997.  (BB277) 


BIRD  REPORTS 

BANBURY  O.S.  REPORT  1981.  Clovers  area 
Oxon/Warwicks/Northants.  Species  list,  ringing 
report,  Sparrowhawk  breeding  survey,  illustrated. 
£1 .50  inc  post  from  M.  Lewis,  Old  Mill  Cottage, 
Avon  Dassett,  Warwicks.  (BB253) 

LINCOLNSHIRE  BIRD  REPORT  1981. 

Includes  Gibraltar  Point  Report.  £1.80  plus  20p 
p&p.  Lincolnshire  Bird  Club,  3 Kettleby  View, 
Brigg  DN20  8UD.  Also  available,  1979  75p; 
1980  £1.25  (incs  p&p).  (BB252) 


THE  SCOTTISH  ORNITHOLOGISTS’  CLUB 

has  a vacancy  for  a mature  person  for  the  post  of 
Bookshop  Manager/ Assistant  Secretary.  Write,  with 
sae,  for  details  and  an  application  form  to  the 
Secretary,  SOC,  21  Regent  Terrace,  Edinburgh 
EH 7 5BT.  Closing  date  for  applications  is  30 
September  1982.  (BB268) 


REPAIRS 

BINOCULAR  AND  TELESCOPE  REPAIRS. 

Fast  efficient  service  on  all  makes  and  types  by 
expert  technicians  at  L&L  Optical,  50  Alston 
Road,  Barnet,  Herts.  Tel:  01-441  0990.  (BB194) 

WE  REPAIR  BINOCULARS.  And  cameras 
And  projectors.  We’ve  been  at  it  for  thirty  years 
and  we’re  very,  very  good.  Perfect?  No.  Perfec- 
tionists? Yes.  Burgess  Lane  & Co.  Ltd,  Thornton 
Works,  Thornton  Avenue,  London  W4  1QE. 
01-994  5752.  (BB270) 


WANTED 

COLUMBA  RUPESTRIS.  Will  any  readers 
who  can  describe  any  calls  or  displays  of  the 
Eastern  Rock  Pigeon  please  write  to  Derek 
Goodwin,  6 Crest  View  Drive,  Petts  Wood.  Kent 
BR5  1BY.  (BB274) 

WANTED — Colour  Slides  of  S.  European  birds, 
especially  marsh  birds.  Also  scenes  ofCamargue, 
Goto  Donana,  Danube  Delta.  Fenn,  Bayker’s 
Croft  Dunbar,  East  Lothian.  (BB275) 


PERSONAL 


PLANT  A TREE  FOR  JUST  £1 

For  as  little  as  £ 1 , The  Woodland  Trust 
will  plant  a tree  in  your  name  or  that  of 
a loved  one,  as  a gift,  celebration  of  a 
special  event,  or  as  a memorial. 

For  a FREE  illustrated  leaflet,  write  to: 
The  Woodland  Trust,  Freepost. 
Westgate,  Grantham, 

Lines  NG31  6BR  (no  stamp  needed) 
Reg.  Charity  No.  264781  BB.>6., 


Please  mention  British  Birds  when 
answering  adverts 


ORKNEY  BIRD  REPORT  1981  — now  avail- 
able  from  M.  F.  Guthbert,  Vishabreck,  Evie, 
Orkney.  Price  £1 .70  including  postage.  (BB258) 
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STOP  PRESS 


NORTH  NORFOLK  COAST,  BLAKENEY. 

Cottage  to  let.  Sleeps  4.  Fully  equipped.  Colour 
TV.  Tel:  North  VValsham  (0692)  403369 — day. 
Tel:  North  VValsham  (0692)  405188 — after  6 pm. 

(BB273) 

CHRISTMAS  PRESENT?  For  the  owner  of  a 
video  recorder,  the  answer  is  simple! — An  RSPB 
videocassette  will  bring  lasting  enjoyment. 
Alternatively,  membership  of  the  RSPB  Video 
Hire  Library  costs  £25.00  and  can  last  a lifetime! 
Please  send  for  details  to  the  RSPB  Film  Unit, 
The  Lodge,  Sandy,  Bedfordshire  SGI 9 2DL. 

(BB279) 

BUSHNELL  DISCOVERER  TELESCOPE. 

Mint  condition  with  leather  case.  £130  o.n.o. 
Tel:  Bude  4720.  (BB280) 

WEST  SUSSEX.  Visit  Arundel  Wildfowl  Trust, 
Black  Mill  House  Hotel,  Bognor  Regis.  2 mins 
sea,  marine  gardens,  games  room,  cocktail  bar, 
lounges  (sep.  TV),  enclosed  garden,  car  park, 
AA*.  Ashley  Courtenay  rec’d.  From  £92  p.w. 
Mini-breaks.  Brochure:  Tel:  (0243)  821945. 

(BB281 ) 


Please  mention  British  Birds  when 
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Quick , neat  and  easy! 


TAIWAN/HONG  KONG 

3 - 15  Feb. 715  - 20  Feb. 


Both  tours  led  by  BEN  KING,  Asia’s 
foremost  field  birder,  author  of  A Field 
Guide  to  the  Birds  of  South-East  Asia. 
Write  for  itinerary. 
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It’s  so  easy  and  tidy  with  the  Easibind  binder  to  file  your  copies  away.  Each  binder  is  designed  to 
hold  1 2 issues  and  is  attractively  bound  and  blocked  with  the  BRITISH  BIRDS  logo. 

Price  UK  £3.65  including  postage,  packing  and  VAT.  Overseas  orders  add  25p  per  binder. 

Nat.  Giro  No.  5157552. 

Please  allow  3/4  weeks  for  fulfilment  of  order. 

Why  not  place  your  order  now?  Payment  by  ACCESS/BARCLAY  CARD/VISA.  Send  coupon 
below  detailing  Credit  Card  No.  and  signature. 


Easibind  Ltd.,  4 Uxbridge  St.,  London,  W8  7SZ. 
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A pride  of  craftmanship,  which  creates  a pride  of  ownership 
through  the  high  quality  optics  from  Bushnell,  a division 
of  Bausch  & Lomb.  Those  beautifully  finished,  high 
resolution  binoculars  and  telescopes  are  100%  lens  coated 
allowing  bright,  crisp  and  eye-comfortable  viewing. 

Stylishly  and  sturdily  constructed  to  ensure  that  the  optical 
elements  remain  in  alignment  minimising  servicing  problems 
Spacemaster  20  x 60.  A fast  focusing  prismatic  telescope 
giving  20  x magnification.  Field  width  124ft.  at  1000yds. 
Length  11%  inches.  With  standard  thread  tripod  mount. 
Spacemaster  20-45  x 60  Zoom  A versatile  telescope 
with  zoom  from  20  to  45  power.  Field  width  37ft.  at  1000yds. 
Length  11%  inches.  Tripod  mount. 

Discoverer  15  - 60  x 60  Zoom  Top  quality  telescope 
zooming  from  15  to  60  power.  Field  width  at  15x  is  156ft. 
at  1000yds.,  and  60x  is  40ft.  Length  17V2  inches. 

With  tripod  mount. 

Explorer  10  x 50.  An  all-purpose,  fast  focusing  binocular 
with  Squint-Pruf  haze  filters.  Field  width  420ft.  at  1000yds. 
Height  4%  inches.  Weight  27ozs. 


SPACEMAS1FR 


f 20x  > 

SPACEMASTER 


£181 


£148 


incl 


VAT 


incl.  VAT 


r 10x50 
EXPLORER 

£10! 


incl  VAT 


For  detailed  literature  and  list  of  retail 
stockists  contact  Highgate  Optical, 
Distributors  of  Bushnell  binoculars 
and  telescopes. 


Highgate  Optical  Ltd 

38  Jamestown  Road,  London  NW1  7E 
Tel:  01  267  4936  Telex:  298858 
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395  Field  characters  of  Isabelline  and  Brown  Shrikes  A.  R.  Dean 
406  Polygamy  by  Willow  Warblers  S.  R.  D.  da  Prato 
4 1 1 Best  recent  black-and-white  bird-photographs 

Dr  R.J.  Chandler  and  Dr  J.  T.  R.  Sharrock 

42 1 Seventy-five  years  ago  . . . 

422  Mystery  photographs  69  Bridled  Tern  D.J.  Holman 

Notes 

423  Male  Montagu’s  Harrier  with  broad  white  rump-patch  R.  A.  Hume 

423  Coot  flying  with  feet  tucked  up  J.  N.  Hollyer 

424  Turnstones  and  Purple  Sandpipers  eating  bar  of  soap  Frank  King 

Letter 

424  Mortality  of  Sparrowhawks  and  Kestrels  Dr  I.  F.  Keymer,  Dr  M.  R.  Fletcher  and 
Dr  P.  I.  Stanley 

426  Thanks 

426  Photographic  requests 

Announcements 

428  ‘The  RSPB  Book  of  British  Birds’ 

428  Advertising  in  ‘British  Birds’ 

429  News  and  comment  Bob  Spencer  and  Mike  Everett 
43 1 Recent  reports  R.  A.  Hume  and  K.  Allsopp 

434  Short  reviews  Dr  J.  T.  R.  Sharrock 

Reviews 

437  Gulls:  a guide  to  identification  P.  J.  Grant  R.  A.  Hume 

438  The  Breeding  Birds  oj  Europe  2:  a photographic  handbook  Manfred  Pforr  and  Alfred 
Limbrunner  Dr  J.  T.  R.  Sharrock 

Line-drawings:  395  Isabelline  Shrike  (A.  R.  Dean)',  40b  Willow  Warblers  at  nest 
( Michael  Hodgson );  431  Bee-eater  (R.  A.  Hume);  432  Elegant  (or  perhaps  Royal)  Tern 
with  Sandwich  Terns  (Tim  Andrews);  433  Snow  Bunting  ( Alan  Harris),  Lesser  Grey 
Shrike  (B.  E.  Slade),  and  Crested  Lark  (R.  A.  Hume) 

Front  cover:  Great  Spotted  Woodpecker  (li’ayne  Ford):  the  original  drawing  of  this 
month’s  cover  is  for  sale  in  a postal  auction  (see  page  43  in  January  issue  for  procedure) 
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MARK  BEAMAN 
STEVE  MADGE 
IAIN  ROBERTSON 


BIRDQUESTS  are  birdwatching  holidays  organised  and 
guided  by  professionals  who  understand  the  needs  of 
birdwatchers.  Come  with  us  and  notice  the  difference! 


1983  Birdquests 

THAILAND  23  December  1982-8 January  1983  (17  days).  Leaders: 
Iain  Robertson  and  Nigel  Redman.  £1,248 

TANZANIA  4-20  February  (17  days).  Leaders:  Iain  Robertson  and 


Steve  Madge.  £1,441 

ISRAEL  & EGYPT  20  February- 1 3 March  (22  days).  Leader:  Mark 
Beaman.  £1,080 

INDIA  & NEPAL  28  February- 18  March  (19  days).  Leaders:  Steve 
Madge  and  Iain  Robertson.  £1,524 

ISRAEL  20  March-3  April  (15  days).  Leaders:  Per  Schlutter  and 

Iain  Robertson.  £824 

INTERIOR  SPAIN  16-24  April  (9  days).  Leader:  Mark  Beaman. 


£513 


MOROCCO  16-30  April  (15  days).  Leaders:  Iain  Robertson  and 
Steve  Madge.  £786 

TURKEY  5-22  May  (18  days).  Leaders:  Mark  Beaman  and  Iain 
Robertson.  £886 

SIBERIA,  CENTRAL  ASIA  & THE  CAUCASUS  29  May- 19 
June  (22  days).  Leaders:  Mark  Beaman  and  Iain  Robertson. 

£1,211 

SIBERIA  5-17  June  (13  days).  Leaders:  Steve  Madge  and  Nigel 
Redman.  £815 

SIBERIA  24 July-5  August  ( 13  days).  Leaders:  Iain  Robertson  and 
Mark  Beaman.  £815 

PERU  11-29  August  (19  days).  Leaders:  Steve  James  and  Steve 
Madge.  £1,689 

KENYA  13-28  August  with  extension  to  3 September  (16/22  days). 

Leaders:  Iain  Robertson  and  Mark  Beaman.  £1,325/£1,688 
GAMBIA  1 1-26  November  (16  days).  Leaders:  Iain  Robertson  and 
NickDymond.  £968 

For  our  brochure  please  contact: 

BIRDQUEST  Ltd.,  8 Albert  Road  East,  Hale,  Altrincham, 
Cheshire  WA15  9AL.  Tel:  061-928  5945. 

Birdquest  Ltd,  are  agents  for  C.S.R.  Travel  (Manchester)  Ltd., 

1 Clarence  Street,  Manchester  M2  4DE.  ABTA  ATOL  1 190B  IATA. 

(0163) 
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invite  you  to  visit 

ISRAEL 

with  Dave  Holman 

Rarities  Committee  member  Dave  Holman  is  one  of  Britain’s  foremost  birdwatchers 
and  his  leadership  will  be  an  invaluable  asset  to  our  April  tour  of  Israel.  The  tour 
follows  a bird-filled  itinerary  visiting  Northern  Galilee,  The  Dead  Sea,  the  Judaean 
and  Negev  Deserts,  culminating  with  five  days  at  Eilat,  scene  of  the  most 
remarkable  spring  migration  spectacular  in  the  Middle  East.  If  Brown  Booby,  White 
Pelican,  Long-legged  Buzzard,  Steppe  Eagle,  Pallid  Harrier,  Houbara  Bustard, 
Spur-winged  Plover,  Cream-coloured  Courser,  Slender-billed  Gull,  Little  Green 
Bee-eater,  White-breasted  Kingfisher,  Hoopoe  Lark,  Masked  Shrike,  White- 
crowned  Black  Wheatear,  Arabian  Babbler,  Tristram’s  Grackle  and  Fan-tailed 
Raven  sound  tempting,  why  not  join  us  on  the  tour — there’s  a lot  more  in  prospect! 

For  full  details  contact  Paul  Dukes  at  Cygnus  Wildlife  Holidays,  Southwest 
Travel,  Kingsbridge,  Devon  TQ7  1 PY. 

Telephone  (0548)  6178 

(D156) 


AVES  BRASILEIRAS 
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Now  its  easy  to  discover  the  name  of  any 
Brazilian  bird.  In  this  book,  J.D.  Frisch  gives  the 
scientific  name,  the  popular  names  (in 
Portuguese,  Spanish  and  English!  along  with  the 
habits  and  more  than  1,560  drawings  that 
facilitate  identification  by  illustrating  the  original 
colors.  Printed  in  Italy  by  Mondadori,  this 
bestseller  in  its  held,  now  includes  an  Addendum 
translating  the  major  parts  of  the  text  into 
English. 


Size  6"  x 9"  356  pages 


Clip  this  coupon  and  send  it,  together  with  a check  payable  to: 

Editora  Dalgas  Ecottec  Ltda.  01416  Rua  da  Consolagao,  3095  Sao  Paulo  SP  • Brasil,  to  receive  your  copy  by  mail 


□ Deluxe  Edition  for  libraries  £ 27,75 
Please  add  £ 4,72  for  air  shipment. 

Name 

Address 

City 


□ Special  Edition  for  field  research  £ 1 6,64 


.State. 


ZIP. 
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Swift  Binoculars 


for 

discriminating 

bird 

watchers 
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New  Swift  Osprey  7. 5 x42 

This  lightweight,  compact  binocular  has  been  designed 
and  computed  to  fulfil  every  requirement  of  the  serious 
birdwatcher.  The  centre  wheel  barrel  focusing  on  the 
Osprey  has  been  specially  designed  for  comfortable 
handling  over  extended  viewing  periods  and  there  is  close 
focusing  right  down  to  13ft.  All  air  to  glass  surfaces  have 
the  special  Swift  Amber  coating  and  the  interior  is  black 
anodised.  Special  body  construction  together  with  rubber 
armour  protection  makes  the  Osprey  ideal  for  use  in  all 
weather  conditions  and  there  is  a rain-guard  to  protect  the 
eye  pieces,  rendering  a cumbersome  case  unnecessary.  A 
unique  19mm  eyepoint  affords  the  same  field  of  view  to 
spectacle  wearers  as  to  non-spectacle  wearers  and  there  is 
a bush  for  tripod  mounting. 

Lifetime  Guarantee. 


New  Swift  Audubon  H R 8.5  x 44 

The  world’s  finest  nature  study  binoculars  are  now  even 
better  thanks  to  new  coatings  which  result  in  improved 
optical  performance  and  even  higher  resolution.  The 
Audubon  HR  embodies  all  the  Swift  special  features 
including  roll-away  rubber  eyecups  for  spectacle  wearers 
and  bush  for  tripod  mounting.  Also,  unique  Swift  Slotted 
Prisms  ensure  that  diffused  reflections  are  eliminated  to 
give  crystal  clear  resolution.  Extra  power  is  matched  by 
extra  brilliance  revealing  details  at  dawn  or  dusk,  or  when 
the  object  is  in  deep  shadow.  The  wide  field  of  view  is 
ideal  for  tracking  birds  moving  between  perches  or  in 
flight.  Extra  close  focusing  challenges  the  skilled  stalker  to 
approach  right  up  to  twelve  feet  and  watch  feeding 
activities  as  if  only  1 8i n away.  Supplied  in  luxury  quality 
case.  Lifetime  Guarantee. 


Please  send  colour  brochure  containing  full  details  of  the  Osprey,  the  Audubon 
HR  and  the  complete  range  of  Swift  Binoculars. 


Name 


Address. 


Post  to:  Pvscr  Ltd  , Dept  BR.,  Fircroft  Way,  Edenbridge,  Kent  TN8  6HA 
Telephone:  Edenbridge  (0732)  8641 1 1 (8  lines).  BBI(),8'2 
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Publication  22nd  October  1982 


The  BARN  OWL 

by  D.  S.  Bunn, 

A.  B.  Warburton 
and  R.  D.  S.  Wilson 


Birdwatcher’s 

Logbook 

A single  volume  for  your  whole  year’s 
records.  All  species  on  the  British  and 
Irish  List  included  with  columns  for 
recording  monthly  observations,  two 
holidays,  an  annual  list  and  life  list  plus 
first  and  last  dates  of  migrants  and  184 
pages  for  a daily  diary. 

208  pages  in  attractive  hard  binding 
21.5  X 13.0cms.  An  ideal  gift  for  every 
birdwatcher.  Price  £4.95  inc.  postage 
and  pac  king.  From: 

Coxton  Publications, 

23  West  Hill  Rd, 

Foxton,  Cambridge  CB2  6SZ. 

(D159) 


In  the  classic  monograph  mould, 
this  study  of  Tyto  alba  is  the 
product  of  almost  40  years  field 
work  by  its  authors  and 
complementary  observations  by 
other  dedicated  ornithologists  in 
Britain,  the  USA  and  Europe.  The 
result  is  a detailed,  balanced 
account  based  on  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  Barn  Owl  in 
varying  habitats  in  Britain. 

There  are  major  chapters  on 
breeding  and  general  behaviour, 
feeding,  distribution,  etc,  but  voice 
is  rightly  given  a full  treatment.  The 
text  is  graced  by  Ian  Willis's  fine 
drawings  and  there  are  31 
monochrome  photographs  and  a 
colour  frontispiece. 

280  pages,  £12.60  net 


T & A D POYSER 
Calton,  Waterhouses,  Staffs. 
ST10  3JX 

(1)158) 


BOOKS 
ON  BIRDS 

Catalogue  on  request 

WHELDON  & 
WESLEY  LIMITED 

LYTTON  LODGE 
CODICOTE 
Nr.  HITCHIN 
HERTS.  SG4  8TE 

Tel.  Stevenage  (0438)  820370 

(D157) 


Wingspan  offer  a new  and 
exciting  programme  for 
1983,  with  all  the  advan- 
tages of  small  groups  led 
by  experienced  ornitholo- 
gists and  backed  by  16 
years  of  Twickers  World 
travel  know  - how.  Tour 
leaders  include:  Tim  Cleeves, 
Jon  Dunn,  Paul  Greenfield, 
Tony  Pym,  Dr  Robert  Tindle  and 
Nigel  Tucker. 

PROGRAMME  FOR  1983 

Israel 


holidays  designed 
around  birds 


Israel 

Israel 

Israel 

Israel 

France 

France 

Holland 

Holland 

Costa  Rica 

Costa  Rica 

India  & Nepal 

Sri  Lanka 

Sri  Lanka 

Puerto  Rico 

Ext  to  Dominica 

Central  & SW  Spain 

Point  Pelee  & S.  Ontario 

Ext  to  Algonquin  Park 

Greece 

Peru 

Peru 

Iceland 

Zimbabwe 

Zambia 

Galapagos  & Amazon 
Turkey 

Canary  Islands 
The  Gambia 


26th  Dec-9th  Jan 
9th  Jan-23rd  Jan 
1 7th  Feb-22nd  Feb 
14th  Apr-24th  Apr 
24th  Apr-8th  May 
29th  Dec-2nd  Jan 
21st  Jan-25th  Jan 
1 1th  Feb- 15th  Feb 
25th  Feb- 1st  Mar 
21st  Dec-5th  Jan 
1 2th  Feb-27th  Feb 
4th  Feb-27th  Feb 
1 2th  Feb-28th  Feb 
23rd  Jul-8th  Aug 
3rd  Mar-1 4th  Mar 

-22nd  Mar 
6th  Apr-20th  Apr 
4th  May- 19th  May 

-24th  May 
7th  May-21  st  May 
20th  May-7th  Jun 
2nd  Sep-20th  Sep 
2nd  Jun-16th  Jun 
16th  Jun-lst  Jul 
29th  Jul-1 5th  Aug 
28th  Jul-1 8th  Aug 
1 0th  Sep-24th  Sep 
6th  Nov-1 7th  Nov 
23rd  Nov-8th  Dec 


£750 
£665 
£425 
£720 
£750 
£165 
£165 
£220 
£220 
£1,695 
£1,695 
£1 ,295 
£1 ,027 
£1,027 
£980 
£668 
£495 
£650 
£175 
£645 
£1,550 
£1,550 
£495 
£1,670 
£1 ,460 
£2,395 
£685 
£580 
£975 


For  full  details  of  the  above  tours  and  information  on  our  Go-on-your-Own 

holidays  please  contact: 


wingspan 

in  association  with 


TWICKERS 

WORLD 


WINGSPAN,  1st  Floor,  Arvalee 
House,  Clifton  Down  Road, 
Bristol  BS8  4AH.  Tel:  0272  741773. 
or  TWICKERS  WORLD,  22  Church' 
Street,  Twickenham  TW1  3NW. 
Tel:  01 -892  7606 

ABTA/ATOL  334B 
24-hour  Brochure 
No.  01-898  8220.  (D162) 


ORNITHOLIDAYS 

A QQQ  MEMBER  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION  OF 

I 900  BRITISH  TRAVEL  AGENTS 

Holidays  Organised 
by  Birdwatchers  for  Birdwatchers 

Seventeen  years’  service  to  birdwatchers  & naturalists 
Programme  will  include: 


Ethiopia 
Sri  Lanka 
Nepal 
Morocco 

Shenandoah  Nat. 
Park  (Virginia) 
Vancouver  & the 
Rockies 


Yellowstone  Nat. 

Park  (Wyoming) 
Rwanda 
Tanzania 
Kenya 
Yugoslavia 
Turkey 


The  Spanish  Pyrenees 
S.  W.  Spain 
The  Camargue 
N.  E.  Greece 
Lake  Neusiedl 
The  High  Alps 
Majorca 


PARTICULARS  SENT  ON  RECEIPT  OF  15V2p  STAMP  TO 
LAWRENCE  G.  HOLLOWAY 
ORNITHOLIDAYS  (Regd.) 

Dept.  2 (WESSEX  TRAVEL  CENTRE) 

1-3  VICTORIA  DRIVE,  BOGNOR  REGIS,  SUSSEX,  ENGLAND,  P021  2PW 

ATOL  LICENCE  No.  743  Tel:  0243  821230  (D153) 


BINOCULAR  & TELESCOPE 
SALES  & REPAIRS 

All  types  of  instruments  repaired  on  the 

premises. 

Full  range  of  equipment  on  display  in  our 
showroom  with  expert  advice  from  our 

technical  staff. 

We  specialise  in: 

Bushnell 

“IN  FOCUS ” 

204  HIGH  ST.,  BARNET,  HERTS, 

tel:  01-449  1445  open  MON-SAT  9a.m. -6p.m. 

(D160) 
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British  Birds 

VOLUME  75  NUMBER  10  OCTOBER  1982 


The  ‘British  Birds’  Best  Bird 
Book  of  the  Y ear 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  wish  to  acquire  (or  give  as  a present)  just 
one  of  the  many  bird  books  published  each  year,  British  Birds  selects 
annually  its  choice  of  the  ‘Best  Bird  Book  of  the  Year’  from  those  reviewed 
in  the  journal  during  the  previous  1 2 months.  The  winner  may,  in  one  year, 
be  an  important,  erudite  scientific  treatise  and,  in  another,  a lighter,  less 
academic  work,  but  it  will  always  be  reliable,  well  produced  and  thoroughly 
worthy  of  inclusion  in  any  birdwatcher’s  library. 

Our  choice  for  BEST  BIRD  BOOK  OF  1982  is 

An  Atlas  of  the  Birds  of  the  Western  Palaearctic.  By  Colin 
Harrison.  Collins,  London.  £12.95.  (Review:  Brit.  Birds  75: 
480) 


Bird-books  for  children 


Nowadays,  the  High  Street  bookshops  are  filled  with  innumerable  bird- 
books — often  small  and  usually  glossy — intended  to  be  bought  for 
children.  It  is  not  easy  for  the  non-birdwatcher  to  distinguish  between  the 
good  ones  and  the  bad  ones,  for  the  standard  of  production  (as  distinct  from 
content)  is,  in  general,  very  high.  Yet  most  of  the  books  must  be  purchased 
by  people  whose  knowledge  of  birds  is  only  slight  (either  the  children 
themselves,  or  relatives  and  friends  who  know  of  but  do  not  necessarily 
share  the  children’s  hobby). 

Following  on  our  surveys  of  binoculars  and  telescopes  (Brit.  Birds  71: 
429-439,  and  in  prep.)  and  photographic  equipment  (Brit.  Birds  75:  147- 
153),  we  have  now  directed  our  attention  to  bird-books  for  children.  We 

439 
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Bird-books  for  children 

hope  that  our  recommendations  will  help  the  publishers  of  the  good  books 
and  may  influence  the  publishers  of  the  bad  ones  tow  ards  improving  their 
product,  since  the  main  failings  of  the  latter  must  derive  from  poor  advice 
by  an  ornithological  consultant  (or  the  failure  of  the  publishers  to  consult 
an  ornithologist  at  all).  A bad  bird-book  costs  just  as  much  to  produce  as 
does  a good  one;  publishers  and  public  would  both  gain  by  the  elimination 
of  the  unsatisfactory  bird-books;  lor,  surely,  no  publisher  starts  out  with  the 
aim  of  publishing  a poor  book? 

All  the  well-known  publishers  of  children's  bird-books  were  invited  to 
submit  copies  of  their  current  titles  and,  as  a result,  40  books  were  received 
for  review  in  this  feature. 

The  opinions  of  children  themselves  are  very  important:  however  superb 
it  may  appear  to  an  adult,  a particular  book  is  of  little  value  if  it  is  not  liked 
by  its  intended  owner.  All  the  books  were,  therefore,  reviewed  by  a small 
panel  consisting  of  four  children,  all  keen  members  of  the  Young  Orni- 
thologists’ Club,  and  one  adult: 

Kieran  Sharrock  (age  10) 

Ian  Munro  (age  12) 

Lorna  Sharrock  (age  IS) 

Katherine  Yates  (age  14) 

Dr  J.  T.  R.  Sharrock 

The  members  of  the  Panel  read  the  books  completely  independently, 
allocated  each  to  one  of  four  grades  of  merit,  assessed  the  age-groups  to 
which  each  would  appeal,  and  noted  good  and  bad  points  of  each  one.  The 
following  list  is  arranged  into  two  categories,  the  first  covering  those  books 
of  w hich  the  Panel  especially  approved  and  the  second  ranging  f rom  those 
considered  to  be  less  good  to  those  rated  as  ‘awful!’.  Within  each  category, 
the  books  are  listed  in  the  order  of  the  age  of  their  potential  readers 
(age-ranges  were  calculated  merely  by  taking  the  five  ranges  estimated  by 
the  Panel  members  and  excluding  the  single  lowest  and  the  single  highest 
figures;  e.g.  5-9,  4-8,  4-10,  4-1  1 and  6-10  would,  after  elimination  of  one  4 
and  the  1 1,  be  listed  as  ‘4-10  years’).  The  Panel’s  votes  (A,  B,  C or  I))  are 
arranged  in  the  sequence  of  the  members’  ages  (see  above). 

A - Very  good;  B = Quite  good;  C - Poor;  D = Awful! 


The  best  bird-books  for  children 

The  follow  ing  18  books  are  all  highly  recommended. 

BAAAA  (3-6  years)  Topsy  and  Tim  Can  Help  the  Birds  By  . Jean  & 
Gareth  Adamson.  Blackie,  1982.  24  pages.  Paperback,  95p. 

W e all  agreed  with  Kieran  that  this  story  included  ‘Lots  of  nice  ideas  for 
making  things.’ 

BAABA  (4-8  years)  Barn  Owl  By  Phyllis  Flower.  Pictures  by  Cherryl 
Pape. W orld’s  W ork  Ltd,  1978.  62  pages.  £2.95. 

‘A  Science  i can  read  Book.’  This  simple  story,  without  anthropomor- 
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phism,  has,  as  Ian  commented,  ‘Very  good  drawings,  and  very  easy  words.’ 

BAB  A A (4  -9  years)  Usbome  First  Nature:  Birds  By  Rosamund  Kidman 
Cox  and  Barbara  Cork.  Usborne,  1980.  24  pages.  Hardback,  £2.25;  paper- 
back, 90p. 

Crammed  with  colour  pictures,  questions  and  their  answers,  all  interest- 
ingly presented  and,  as  Ian  commented,  ‘Well  set  out.’ 

BABBA  (5-9  years)  Migrating  Birds  By  Peter  Gill.  Dinosaur  Publica- 
tions, 1982.  24  pages.  Hardback,  £2.25;  paperback,  70p. 

Intelligent  text,  interesting  illustrations,  Kieran  summarised  the  Panel’s 
views:  ‘Nicely  illustrated  . . . told  me  a lot.’ 

AACBB  (5-10  years)  Museum  Puzzle-picture  Book  of  Bird  Spotting 

By  Harry  T.  Sutton.  Illustrated  by  John  Green.  Heritage  Books  & 
Longman,  1982.  16  pages.  Paperback,  65p. 

Lorna  thought  the  ‘Pictures  poor’,  but  Kieran’s  view  that  the  book  had 
‘Nice  quizzes  and  pictures’  was  shared  by  the  rest  of  the  Panel:  we  thought 
that  the  idea  of  asking  keen  youngsters  to  look  carefully  at  illustrations  to 
spot  and  name  the  birds  and  to  find  deliberate  mistakes  was  original  and 
rather  fun. 

ABABA  (7-12  years)  Year  of  the  Barn  Owl  By  John  Andrews.  Illustrated 
by  Terry  Riley.  Dent,  1981. 32  pages.  £3.95. 

‘Lovely  pictures’,  said  Lorna.  This  is  the  way  in  which  a bird  story  should 
be  written. 

AAAAA  (7-13  years)  Year  of  the  Golden  Eagle  By  John  Andrews. 
Illustrated  by  Terry  Riley.  Dent,  1981. 32  pages.  £3.95. 

We  all  enjoyed  and  thoroughly  approved  of  this  illustrated  story,  which 
cleverly  avoids  anthropomorphism. 

BABAC  (7- 13  years)  Sea  Birds  By  A.  J.  Richards.  Adam  & Charles  Black. 
1982.  25  pages.  £3.50. 

The  young  potential  readers  all  liked  it:  ‘Lots  of  facts’  (Kieran),  ‘Very  good 
photos’  (Ian), ‘Lovely  pictures’  (Lorna), ‘Easy  to  understand'  (Katherine), 
so  perhaps  JTRS  was  too  harsh  in  regarding  the  text  as  boring  in  contrast  to 
the  exciting  photographs. 

BAABB  (7-14  years)  Spotter’s  Guide  to  Birds  By  Peter  Holden.  Illus- 
trated by  Trevor  Boyer.  Usborne,  1978.  64  pages.  Paperback,  75p. 

We  all  liked  the  Spotter’s  Guides,  but  shared  Katherine’s  criticism  that  it 
‘should  have  concentrated  on  more  of  the  commoner  birds  instead  of 
including  rare  ones’  (e.g.  White  Stork,  Pygmy  Owl  and  Black  Wood- 
pecker). Despite  some  colour-reproduction  faults  (e.g.  a blue  Cuckoo), 
some  illustration  errors  and  text  omissions,  we  liked  the  book  and  its 
presentation  of  ideas. 

BAABB  (7- 14  years)  Spotter’s  Guide  to  Sea  & Freshwater  Birds  By  Joe 
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Blossom.  Illustrated  by  Trevor  Boyer  and  Alan  Harris.  Usborne,  1981. 64 
pages.  Paperback,  £1.25. 

We  liked  the  Spotter’s  Guide  system  of  having  a space  lor  ticking  each 
species  as  it  is  seen,  but  Kieran  commented  that  there  was  not  much  text 
and  Katherine  wished  that  there  had  been  something  on  calls  and  songs. 

AAABA  (7-15  years)  The  Nature  Trail  Book  of  Woodlands  By  Barbara 
Cork  and  Helen  Gilks.  Usborne,  1981. 32  pages.  Paperback,  £1.85. 

We  all  agreed  that  it  was  crammed  with  interest,  and  the  worst  criticism 
was  Katherine’s  ‘Didn’t  include  a lot  about  birdwatching.’ 

ABAAB  (7-15  years)  The  Nature  Trail  Book  of  Birdwatching  By 

Malcolm  Hart.  Illustrated  by  more  than  I 1 different  artists.  Usborne.  197b. 
32  pages.  Paperback,  £1.85. 

‘Helpful  hints  and  nice  pictures’,  wrote  Lorna;  ‘Packed  with  nice  ideas’, 
said  Kieran. 

BAABA  (7-15  years)  Spotter’s  Guide  to  Birds  of  Prey  By  Peter  Holden 
and  Richard  Porter.  Illustrated  by  Ian  Wallace  and  David  Wright. 
Usborne,  1 98 1 . 64  pages.  Paperback,  £ 1 .25. 

W hile  this  is  one  of  the  best  small,  cheap  books  devoted  to  a single  group  of 
species,  Katherine  noted  that  ‘A  child  is  unlikely  to  spot  many  of  these  birds 
in  this  country.’ 

BABAA  (7-adult)  Collins  Gem  Guides:  Birds  By  Richard  Perry.  Illus- 
trated by  Martin  Woodcock.  Collins,  1980.  240  pages.  Paperback,  £1.75. 

‘A  nice  book  for  quick  reference’,  commented  Kieran.  Really  handy — and 
really  cheap! — very  suitable  lor  the  beginner  before  he  or  she  graduates  to 
‘Peterson’.  Katherine  noted,  however,  that  ‘Some  rare  birds  could  have 
been  omitted.’ 

BABBA  (8-13  years)  A Garden  of  Birds  By  Keith  Snow.  Illustrated  by 
Norman  Arlott.  W orld’s  Work  Ltd,  1981. 32  pages.  £3.95. 

Ian  thought  that  it  had  ‘Super  pictures  and  good  long  info,  about  them.’ 
Although  Katherine  didn’t  like  the  combination  of  large  and  small  type  in 
the  one  book,  J I RS  regarded  this  as  a model  of  what  a small  book  on  a 
limited  group  of  species  (12)  should  be  like,  with  good  text  and  excellent 
illustrations.  The  price  is,  however,  very  high. 

AAAAB  (8-adult)  Usborne  Guide  to  Birds  of  Britain  and  Europe  By 

Rob  Hume.  Illustrated  by  Alan  Harris  and  Trevor  Boyer.  Usborne,  1981. 
129  pages.  Paperback,  £2.50. 

Kieran  called  it  ‘A  perfect  book  to  go  home  to  and  look  up  all  those  birds 
that  you  could  not  identify’,  while  Ian  noted  the  ‘Super  pictures’,  and 
Lorna  thought  it  ‘Very  good  indeed.'  It  would  have  got  ‘straight  As’  if 
JTRS  had  not  felt  that  more  species  should  have  been  included  to  make  it 
more  comprehensive  for  beginners. 


AAABB  ( 10-16  years)  The  Young  Birdwatcher  By  Nicholas  Hammond. 
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Illustrations  by  Ian  \\  illis  and  Robert  Morton.  Hamlvn,  1978.  192  pages. 
£3.50. 

As  Ian  said,  'Lots  ol  information  on  how  to  start,  where  to  go,  etc.',  but 
Katherine  commented  that  ‘ I he  pictures  are  too  small  lor  identification.’ 
I he  first  100  or  so  pages  are  excellent,  but  the  last  60-odd  pages,  on 
identif  Ration,  would  have  been  better  omitted. 

AABBA  (10-adult)  Birdwatch  By  Tony  Soper.  Illustrated  by  Robert 
Gillmor.  \\  ebb  & Bower,  1982.  208  pages.  £9.95. 

Kieran  enthused:  'An  absolutely  super  book.  The  colour  pictures  arc 
smashing  and  I would  buy  it  now’;  and  so  did  Ian:  ‘Very  good  info,  good 
photos,  lots  to  keep  you  interested.’  Lorna  noted  that  there  was  'Not  much 
on  identification’,  and  Katherine  pointed  out  that,  to  find  things  out  about 
a particular  species,  ‘You  would  have  to  look  on  several  different  pages.' 
For  the  beginner  already  armed  with  a field  guide,  however,  this  well- 
illustrated,  well-planned  book  gives  excellent  background  information. 
The  reproduction  of  the  many  colour  photographs  is  first  rate.  Among  the 
black-and-white  photographs,  two  are  upside-down  (pages  82  and  104) 
and  a Little  Ringed  Plover  is  miscaptioned  as  a Ringed  Plover  (page  87), 
but  such  slips  can  be  forgiven  when  the  rest  of  the  book  is  so  good. 


Other  books  reviewed 

CBBBC  (4-8  years)  Swan  Cove  By  Jane  White  Canfield.  Pictures  by  _Jo  Polseno.  World's 
W ork  Ltd,  1978.  82  pages.  £2.00. 

‘An  early  t can  read  book',  rather  sickly  sweet  and  could  have  been  much  better;  Katherine 
thought  that  the  story  ‘Would  be  better  if  set  in  GB  and  not  in  America.' 

DBDCC  (4-8  years)  All  about  Creatures  on  Islands  and  Things  By  Althea.  Dinosaur 
Publications,  1971. 24  pages.  Paperback,  35p. 

Our  bottom-rated  book;  Lorna  used  just  one  word:  Bad',  and  Ian's  comment,  ‘1  don't  like  the 
pic  tures',  was  endorsed  by  the  rest  of  the  Panel. 

BABCC  (8-8  years)  Ducks  and  Drakes  B\  Althea.  Illustrated  by  Joe  Blossom.  Dinosaur 
Publications,  1982.  2 f pages.  Hardback,  £2.25;  paperback,  85p. 

W hile  Ian  rated  it  as  ‘Good  for  young  kids’,  Lorna  thought  that  there  should  have  been  more 
information,  and  Katherine  said  that  ‘ I'he  colours  are  very  bad.'  The  text  seemed  uninformed 
rather  than  naive;  ‘Gooseander’  (more  than  once)  should  not  have  passed  any  half-competent 
proof-reader. 

BABDC  (5-9  years)  Birds  in  the  Garden  B\  Peter  Gill.  Dinosaur  Publications,  1981.  24 
pages.  Hardback,  £1.85;  paperback,  7()p. 

At  the  two  extremes,  Ian's  A was  because  he  thought  that  it  was  A ery  good  for  little  kids, 
explains  where  they  could  see  the  birds’,  whereas  Katherine's  D was  due  to  her  criticism  that 
‘The  shapes  of  the  birds  are  not  right.'  It  is  very  easy  to  produce  a book  of  this  sort  (almost  any 
birdwatcher  could  write  a text  as  good,  or  better,  on  one  rainy  Saturday  afternoon),  so  it  must 
be  well  done  to  be  worth  doing.  This  isn't;  the  shapes  of  the  birds  are  very  weird  in  many  cases. 
‘Missel  Thrush’? — well,  it  is  an  alternative  dictionary  spelling,  but  the  perpetuation  of  an 
outdated  name  presumably  reflects  the  author’s  attitudes. 

CACAB  (5-10  years)  Younger  Spotter’s  Guides:  Birds  By  Su  Swallow.  Illustrated  by 
Trevor  Boyer.  Usborne,  1979.  32  pages.  Paperback,  35p. 

Lorna’s  criticisms  were  that  there  were  ‘Few  birds  (only  30  species)  and  no  identification 
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hints.'  With  Cuckoo,  Kingfisher  and  Cormorant  inc  luded,  one  wonders  why  Swift,  Jackdaw 
and  Greenfinch  (surely  all  more  likely  to  be  seen  by  a beginner)  were  omitted. 

BBCCB  (6-10  years)  How  Does  Your  Garden  Grow?  By  Jean  Ellen  by.  Illustrated  by  Elsie 
Wrigley.  Dinosaur  Publications,  1979.  32  pages.  Paperback,  95p. 

The  adult  on  the  Panel,  JTRS,  thought  that  this  book,  with  basic  information  for  the  young 
naturalist,  was  interestingly  presented,  but  Lorna  dismissed  it  as  ‘A  bit  nothing’  and 
Katherine  commented  that  there  was  ‘Hardly  anything  about  birds  in  it.’ 

CBCBA  (6-1 1 years)  I-Spy  Birds  By  Big  Chief  I-Spy.  Ravette.  48  pages.  Paperback,  35p. 
JTRS  felt  that  it  had  ‘kid-appeal’  and,  at  its  low  price,  must  be  good  value.  The  children, 
however,  disagreed.  Kieran  considered  it  ‘Not  good  for  reference’;  Lorna  thought  the  ‘Text 
bad’,  and  Ian  and  Katherine  both  commented  that  all  of  the  pictures  ought  to  have  been  in 
colour. 

CBCBB  (6-1  2 years)  Seawatching  By  I ony  Soper  and  Noel  Cusa.  Dinosaur  Publications, 
1978.  32  pages.  Paperback,  80p. 

JTRS  thought  that  there  was  much  of  interest,  but  the  children  were  more  critical.  Even 
among  the  children  who  also  liked  it,  Katherine  wanted  truer  colours  and  Ian  thought  it  ‘Not 
that  interesting.’  It  covers  not  seawatching  as  birdwatchers  understand  the  word,  but  lots  of 
things  that  can  be  seen  on  and  under  the  sea  (plankton,  fishes,  seals  and  ships,  as  well  as  birds) . 

ABBBC  (7-14  years)  Birds  I and  Birds  II  Edited  by  Joe  Firmin.  Illustrated  by  Richard 
Eastland.  Dinosaur  Publications,  I,  1976;  II,  1979.  33  pages  each.  Paperback,  75p. 

‘Don’t  like  the  pictures’,  wrote  Ian;  nor  did  most  of  us.  We  did  like  the  idea  of  the  inclusion  of 
double-page  spreads  giving  a diagram  of  ‘Parts  of  a bird’  and  text  on  ‘How  to  watch  birds’,  and 
spaces  to  write  in  date,  time,  place  and  weather  opposite  each  species.  But  it  all  could  have 
been  so  much  better  (especially  the  illustrations). 

ABBCC  (7-14  years)  Seabirds  Edited  by  Joe  Firmin.  Illustrated  by  Vanessa  Lull.  Dinosaur 
Publications,  1979.  33  pages.  Paperback,  60p. 

Same  format  at  Birds  I and  Birds  II  (see  above),  but  rated  lower;  ‘Pictures  very  bad’,  wrote 
Katherine.  Why  do  publishers  go  to  the  bother  of  producing  books  without  finding  out 
whether  their  prospective  artist  is  capable  of  painting  birds  that  look  like  birds? 

BAABB  (8-12  years)  Animals  of  the  World:  Vultures  By  John  Cloudsley-Thompson. 
Wayland,  1981.61  pages.  £3.95. 

We  all  agreed  with  Ian  that  it  was  ‘Well  set  out  and  keeps  you  interested’.  Of  its  sort,  this  is  a 
good  book,  but  we  wondered  whether  children  in  the  age  range  catered  for  would  want  a book 
on  such  a limited  subject. 

CAAAB  (8- 15  years)  Animals  of  the  World:  Eagles  By  Ewan  Clarkson.  Wayland,  1981 . 61 
pages.  £3.95. 

Lorna  summed  it  up  for  us:  ‘Nice  pictures,  informative’,  but  are  books  on  limited  groups  of 
species  of  real  value  to  young  birders,  most  of  whom  have  probably  never  seen  an  eagle? 

BAABB  (8-adult)  Where  Wild  Geese  Fly  By  Sheila  McCullagh,  with  drawings  by  Peter 
Scott.  Hart-Davis,  1981. 49  pages.  Paperback,  £ 1 .95. 

Kieran  liked  the  ‘Nice  maps',  Ian  commented  on  the  ‘Very  good  photos,  well  set  out’  and 
Lorna  regarded  the  text  as  ‘Informative  and  interesting.’  Katherine,  however,  thought  that 
‘There  should  have  been  more  about  geese  generally  and  not  just  special  “pet”  ones’  (the 
Wildfowl  Trust’s  work  is  the  main  subject).  Some  photographs  are  very  small,  but  the  main 
fault  (as  a children’s  book)  is  the  limited  subject;  fine,  however,  for  anyone  visiting  a WT 
reserve  or  collection. 

BABBD  (8-adult)  Granada  Guides:  Garden  Birds  By  Jean  Cooke.  Illustrated  by  Wendy 
Meadway,  Bernard  Robinson  and  Cecilia  Fitzsimons.  Granada,  1982.  63  pages.  £1.95. 

The  young  Panel  members  liked  it,  but  both  Lorna  and  Katherine  used  the  phrase  ‘The 
pictures  could  be  better.’  Lorna  also  noted  that  the  species  were  ‘Not  all  garden  birds!’:  with 
Blue  Rock  Thrush,  Rock  Bunting,  Rock  Sparrow  and  Marsh  Warbler  (but  no  Reed  Warbler), 
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we  all  had  to  agree;  that,  and  the  poor  colour,  explains  why  J I RS  rated  it  so  poorly. 

ABACC  (9-15  years)  Wonders  of  the  World  of  the  Albatross  By  Harvey  I.  Fisher  & 
Mildred  L.  Fisher.  W orld’s  Work  Ltd,  1974.  80  pages.  £2.50. 

Ian  thought  it  ‘A  bit  boring’;  Katherine  agreed:  ‘The  inside  looks  boring  as  flo  colour  pictures.’ 
Surely,  for  its  intended  audience,  colour  photographs  are  an  essential  ingredient? 

AAABC  (9-17  years)  Nature’s  Hidden  World:  Birds  of  Prey  By  Michel  Cuisin.  Illustrated 
by  Carl  Brenders.  Kingfisher  Books,  Ward  Lock,  1980.  44  pages.  £2.95. 

Big,  fierce  birds  excite  budding  birders  and  this  book  got  rave  reviews  from  the  three  younger 
members:  ‘Many  beautiful  birds  are  in  this  smashing  book’  (Kieran);  ‘Very  good  to  read' 
(Ian);  and  ‘Beautiful  pictures,  well  presented,  informative’  (Lorna).  Katherine,  however, 
thought  that  the  pictures  were  ‘Too  colourful’,  and  JTRS  regretted  the  restricted  range  of 
species  (e.g.  Long-eared,  Scops  and  Barn  the  only  owls). 

AAACD  (9-adult)  The  Easy  Way  to  Bird  Recognition  By  John  Kilbracken.  Kingfisher 

Books,  1982.  1 37  pages.  £3.50. 

Even  Ian  and  Lorna,  who  both  rated  it  highly,  said  that  it  was  ‘A  bit  confusing'  and  ‘Not  for 
use  in  the  field’.  T he  older  members  of  the  Panel  were  more  critical.  Katherine  felt  it  was  ‘A 
good  idea,  but  some  questions  are  hard  to  answer  if  a perfect  view  was  not  obtained.'  The  key 
method  of  identification,  as  used  in  a standard  flora,  is  satisfactory  for  plants  or  for  animals 
under  a lens  or  microscope,  but  fails  with  birds,  especially  when  the  first  vital  question  is  ‘Was 
it  a land  bird  or  a water  bird?’:  a Moorhen  walking  across  a field  was,  using  this  key,  identified 
as  either  a Magpie  or  an  Oystercatcher.  T he  poor  illustrations  are  rehashed  from  other 
Kingfisher  books. 

CBACC  ( 10-15  years)  Tyto:  the  odyssey  of  an  owl  By  Glyn  Frewer.  Dent,  1978.  144  pages. 
£3.50. 

Ian  thought  that  this  story  was  ‘Not  really  like  an  owl's  life.’  The  complete  lack  of  illustrations 
seemed  surprising  in  a children’s  book,  and  the  style  is  very  anthropomorphic. 

BABBC  (10-adult)  Birds  By  Neil  Ardley.  Illustrated  by  Martin  Camm.  Kingfisher  Books. 
Ward  Lock,  1978.  128  pages.  £2.50. 

This  attempt  at  a field  guide  is  no  rival  to  ‘Peterson’:  Lorna  noted  that  it  is  ‘Not  very  good  for 
identification’  and  Katherine  spoke  for  us  all  when  she  said  ‘All  pictures  have  slightly  wrong 
colours.’  These  poor  illustrations  are  used  again  and  again  in  Kingfisher  books. 

BCBCC  (10-adult)  Wonders  of  the  Hawk  World  By  Sigmund  A.  Lavine.  World’s  Work 
Ltd,  1973.  64  pages.  £2. 10. 

The  print  size  is  large,  but  there  are  some  difficult  words;  the  illustrations  do  not  dojustice  to 
the  subject  and  are  not  designed  to  interest  the  young.  Katherine  summed  it  up:  ‘Nice  co\  er, 
but  disappointing  inside:  there  should  be  more  pictures,  which  should  be  in  colour.' 

BBBAC  (11-adult)  Illustrated  Guide  to  Birds  and  Birdwatching  By  Neil  Ardley 
Kingfisher  Books,  Ward  Lock,  1980.  197  pages.  £6.95. 

Katherine  thought  this  ‘A  very  good  mixture  of  birdwatching  generally  and  identification',  but 
there  was  ‘Too  much  writing'  for  Ian,  and  Lorna  regarded  it  as  ‘Too  thick  for  me.'  Thus,  more 
suitable  for  the  upper  age-range.  Reference  sections  mainly  satisfactory,  apart  from  some 
careless  editing;  while  the  photographs  are  good,  the  identification  section  is  inadequate,  yvith 
poor  illustrations  (the  same  ones  as  in  other  Kingfisher  Books). 
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This  paper  examines  the  incidence  of  Ruddy  Shelducks  Tadorna Jerruginea 
in  Britain  during  the  15  years  1965-79  and  discusses  whether  there  is 
any  evidence  that  individuals  of  wild  origin  have  occurred  during  the  past 
50  years.  The  study  was  undertaken  at  the  behest  of  the  Records  Committee 
of  the  British  Ornithologists’  Union  in  order  that  a decision  might  be  made 
whether  to  transfer  the  species  from  category  A (species  which  have  been 
recorded  in  an  apparently  wild  state  in  Britain  or  Ireland  at  least  once 
within  the  last  50  years)  to  category  B (species  which  have  not  been  so 
recorded  within  the  last  50  years).  In  view  of  the  small  number  of  Ruddy 
Shelducks  recorded  each  year,  the  possibility  of  confusion  with  similar 
species,  and  the  practicalities  of  obtaining  information,  details  of  occur- 
rences since  1958  were  collected  and  analysed  by  the  Rarities  Committee  of 
British  Birds , and  appeals  for  records  were  made  in  its  annual  reports.  None 
was  received  or  traced  until  two  in  1961  (Sharrock  & Sharrock  1976);  the 
analysis  was  therefore  confined  to  the  period  1965-79.  No  special  search  of 
publications  was  made  to  trace  further  records,  as  the  study  demanded  no 
more  than  a comprehensive  sample.  The  analysis  aims  to  establish  whether 
or  not  the  pattern  of  occurrences  in  Creat  Britain  is  compatible  with  what  is 
known  of  the  status,  distribution  and  movements  of  the  species  elsewhere; 
and  to  deduce  therefrom  whether  or  not  any  wild  individuals  may  have 
occurred  in  Britain. 

Distribution  of  the  species 

According  to  Cramp  & Simmons  (1977),  who  embodied  much  material 
from  Vielliard  ( 1970),  the  Ruddy  Shelduck  is  a southern  Palearctic  species 
w ith  a range  extending  from  Amurland  and  China  in  the  east  to  the  western 
shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  Turkey  and  Greece  in  the  west,  with  a small  and 
now  isolated  population  in  North  Africa.  Its  movements  are  mainly  dis- 
persive or  nomadic,  but  some  populations  are  migratory.  Little  is  known  of 
its  movements  in  the  eastern  part  of  its  range;  perhaps  the  longest  regular 
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migration  is  that  from  Kirgiz  SSR  in  Siberia  southwards  into  northern 
India  and  Pakistan.  Some  in  the  Balkans  and  Soviet  Black  Sea  countries 
disperse  southwards  and  some  winter  in  Greece.  In  North  Africa,  the 
breeding  population  has  declined  considerably  in  recent  years  and  is  now 
apparently  confined  to  Morocco  and  western  Algeria;  from  this  population, 
up  to  200  formerly  migrated  northwards  to  the  Spanish  marismas 
(Guadalquivir  delta)  between  mid  August  and  early  October,  remaining 
until  February-March,  but  no  more  than  ten  were  seen  in  the  winters 
1968-72.  The  species  is  described  as  occasional  elsewhere  in  Mediterranean 
Spain  and  southern  France  during  post-breeding  dispersal,  and  as  acciden- 
tal in  all  other  European  countries  west  to  Ireland  and  north  to  Finland  and 
Iceland;  two  or  three  were  reported  in  western  Greenland  in  1892 
(Salomonsen  1967). 

Earlier  British  records 

The  first  British  record  was  of  one  killed  near  Blandford,  Dorset,  during  the 
winter  of  1 7 7(5  (Saunders  1889).  Subsequently,  singles  were  obtained  in 
Ireland  on  7th  July  1847,  17th  August  1869  and  in  March  1871.  On  8th 
September  1 884,  a party  of  four  was  seen  in  Kent;  and  in  1 886  a small  influx 
took  place  involving  parties  of  up  to  six  in  several  parts  of  the  country.  In 
1892  (the  year  of  the  Greenland  record,  see  above),  a still  larger  influx 
occurred,  with  parties  of  up  to  20  in  many  areas  (Ogilvie  1892). 

The  problem  of  ‘escapes’  was  also  recognised  by  Saunders  and  it  is 
significant  that,  even  in  1889,  he  commented  that  ‘the  species  was  long  ago 
introduced  on  many  of  our  ornamental  waters  and  birds  shot  in  Norfolk, 
Northamptonshire  and  other  places  are  either  known,  or  strongly 
suspected,  to  have  escaped  from  semi-captivity.’  Several  county  authors  in 
areas  where  the  species  has  occurred  most  regularly  have  since  reflected  his 
views,  albeit  with  some  tentative  modifications  in  instances  concerning 
more  than  a lone  individual.  In  Sussex,  des  Forges  & Harber  (1963) 
considered  all  singles  to  be  of  suspect  origin,  but  added  that,  of  about  20 
then  recorded,  singletons  had  occurred  on  only  two  occasions  and  that  this 
was  significant,  since  parties  were  much  less  likely  to  consist  of  escapes.  In 
Kent,  Harrison  (1953)  commented  that  ‘all  records  were  open  to  some 
measure  of  doubt  but  that  there  was  little  doubt  that  the  species  had 
occurred  as  a genuine  vagrant;  the  obtaining  of  one  or  more  on  one  day  or 
within  a day  or  two  of  each  other  strongly  suggested  such  instances  w ere 
unlikely  as  escapes.’  The  Kent  records  largely  conformed  to  today’s 
pattern;  so,  too,  did  those  given  for  Suffolk  by  Ticehurst  (1932),  but  Payn 
(1978)  remained  cautious  about  records  of  singletons  in  that  county  and 
considered  that  all  recent  reports  related  to  escapes.  In  Norfolk,  Seago 
( 1977)  did  not  comment  on  the  23  coastal  examples  up  to  1929,  but  thought 
two  more-recent  occurrences  may  have  been  of  escapes. 

Although  the  present  study  deals  only  with  British  records,  it  aims  to 
throw  light  on  the  status  of  the  Ruddy  Shelduck  in  Britain  and  Ireland. 
Suffice  to  say,  therefore,  that  Ruttlcdge  (1966)  stated  that  in  Ireland  ‘single 
birds  must  always  be  suspect’,  but  left  as  perhaps  less  questionable  three 
past  records  of  three  together. 
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170.  Ruddy  Shelducks  Tadoma ferruginea,  India,  February  1976  ( T . Shiota) 


I’he  figures  used  here  have  been  adjusted  to  remove  the  more  likely  cases  of 
duplication  at  proximate  localities.  Reports  of  all  free-winged  individuals 
have  been  included,  apart  from  three  (see  under  ‘Results’).  Most  records 
were  fully  supported  by  descriptions,  but  some  earlier  ones,  dismissed  by 
observers  as  escapes,  were  not.  All  available  data  were  examined  in  order  to 
avoid  the  chance  of  confusion  with  escapes  of  the  closely  allied  Cape 
Shelduck  T.  cana  (plate  172);  in  the  event,  this  was  not  relevant.  Several 
reportedly  tame  individuals  have  been  included,  as  tameness  does  not 
necessarily  indicate  captive  origin  (see  Cramp  & Simmons  1977). 

During  the  period  under  review,  there  were  about  75  reports  involving 
about  123  individuals.  A steady  increase  in  the  annual  number  of  records, 
from  one  in  1965  to  12  in  1978  and  nine  in  1979  (fig.  1),  is  considered  to 
reflect  increased  observer  activity  and  the  response  to  published  appeals  for 
records,  rather  than  a natural  trend.  Only  the  first  date  of  each  sighting  is 
used.  In  the  case  of  an  apparently  discrete  party  wintering  in  Dyfed  in  three 
20  r r 
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Fig.  1 . Annual  totals  of  Ruddy  Shelducks  Tadoma  ferruginea  in  Britain  in  spring  and  autumn, 
1965-79  (number  of  records,  filled  columns;  extra  individuals,  open) 
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successive  years,  only  the  dates  of  arrival  in  the  first  year  have  been 
included.  4 he  movements  of  a free-winged  family  party  at  York  University 
have  been  entirely  excluded  (see  ‘Results’). 

Results 

Of  the  total  of  about  123  individuals,  roughly  two-thirds  appeared  during 
the  second  half  of  the  year,  but  removal  of  the  multiple-occurrence  factor 
revealed  a far  more  even  annual  distribution  (fig.  2).  The  breakdown  of 
dates  of  first  observation  into  seven-day  periods  showed  some  increase  in 
spring  records  during  late  March  to  early  May,  including  several  instances 
of  more  than  one  bird  together.  Most  first  occurrences,  however,  took  place 
from  early  June,  and  in  particular  from  mid  July,  with  a continuing  or 
further  peak  during  late  September  to  mid  November.  In  autumn,  there 
was  a far  higher  incidence  of  groups,  with  ten  reports  of  three  or  more 
individuals  together,  including  five  of  five  and  one  of  eight,  all  within  the 
period  16th  July- 16th  October.  Only  two  groups  were  reported  to  contain 
juveniles. 


Fig.  2.  Monthly  occurrences  of  Ruddy  Shelducks  Tadoma  jerruginea  in  Britain  in  seven-day 
periods,  1965-79  (number  ol  records,  filled  columns;  extra  individuals,  open) 


There  was  a strong  bias  of  records  towards  the  southeast,  72%  of  all 
occurrences  and  7 1 % of  all  birds  being  seen  southeast  of  a line  from  King’s 
Lynn,  Norfolk,  to  Swansea,  W est  Glamorgan  (fig.  3).  Of  the  ten  parties  of 
three  or  more,  only  three  were  in  the  north  or  west:  five  at  Spurn.  Humber- 
side, on  23rd  July  1972;  three  at  Aberaeron,  Dyfed,  in  the  winters  of 
1974/75  and  1975/76;  and  eight  at  Llyn  Alaw,  Anglesey,  Gwynedd,  on  26th 
July  1979. 

All  1 1 records  between  late  March  and  the  end  of  April  were  in  southern 
counties  from  Kent  to  Devon  and  from  Gloucestershire  to  South 
Glamorgan,  but  in  May  and  early  June  there  was  a wider  scatter 
throughout  the  country.  In  autumn,  75%  of  all  occurrences  were  in  the 
southeastern  half  of  England  and  Wales:  involving  71%  of  all  individuals 
(83%,  but  for  the  Humberside  and  Gwynedd  flocks).  There  was,  therefore, 
some  evidence  of  a pattern  of  occurrence. 

Each  of  three  reports  excluded  from  the  analysis  data  has  a strong 
bearing  on  any  attempt  at  a general  interpretation.  The  first,  a series  of 
spring  and  late  summer  reports  from  the  Whitton  and  Blacktoft  Sands 
areas  in  Humberside  between  1974  and  1979,  appeared  to  conform  to  the 
countrywide  temporal  pattern,  but  it  was  subsequently  learned  that  the 
species  had  been  breeding  in  that  area  since  1975.  Secondly,  Dr  C.  Barry 
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Fig.  3.  Approximate  totals  of  Ruddy  Shelducks  Tadorna  jerruginea  in  each  county  of  Britain, 

1965-79 

Thomas  reported  that  a pair  presented  to  the  University  of  York  in  1973 
reared  four  male  and  one  female  young  in  1974,  but  that  these  eluded 
pinioning;  in  the  summers  of  1975,  1977  and  1978,  two  males  returned  to 
the  campus  to  moult;  in  1978,  they  were  present  from  mid  July  to  mid 
September  and  were  joined  for  a short  while  by  a third.  The  possible 
relationship  between  these  two  groups  of  incidents  is  self-evident  (they  also 
illustrate  how  easily  breeding  in  the  wild  or  semi-captivity  may  go  unseen 
or  undocumented).  It  also  suggests  that  individuals  that  are  not  of  wild 
origin  disperse  or  migrate  at  much  the  same  time  as  wild  populations,  and 
this  is  further  exemplified  by  the  movements  of  the  third  group,  which  was 
only  partially  excluded  from  the  analysis  (its  first  arrival  was  included  as  its 
provenance  was  clearly  unknown).  These  were  the  three  males  which 
arrived  at  Aberaeron  in  November  1974,  one  leaving  in  early  March  1975 
and  the  others  towards  the  end  of  that  month;  what  were  probably  the  same 
two  were  seen  further  north  at  Aberystwyth  and  on  the  Dyfi  estuary  in  early 
April;  all  three  had  returned  to  Aberaeron  by  the  end  of  October,  two 
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remaining  until  22nd  April  1976,  only  to  reappear  by  19th  August.  It  is 
possible  that  these  were  the  York  individuals  performing  a short,  but 
nonetheless  properly  timed,  winter  migration. 

1 hese  three  sets  of  incidents  embraced  20  reports  which  might  otherwise 
have  been  regarded  as  viable  occurrences  of  wild  individuals.  As  the 
analysis  involves  only  75  occurrences,  the  question  has  to  be  asked  whether 
a substantial  proportion  of  these  might  also  have  proved  to  be  of  a simila' 
nature  had  further  information  come  to  hand. 


Status  elsewhere  in  Europe 

If  at  least  some  British  records  are  assumed  to  relate  to  genuine  vagrants,  it 
is  necessary  to  look  at  the  Continent  for  supportive  evidence.  Enquiries 
were  made  in  France  to  ascertain  whether  vagrants  might  be  making  their 
way  up  from  the  southern  Spanish-Moroccan  population.  The  more  likely 
alternative,  that  the  autumn  incursion  into  Britain  invokes  individuals  or 
family  parties  dispersing  westwards  from,  perhaps,  the  Black  Sea, 
prompted  similar  enquiries  in  the  Low  Countries,  Germany  and  Poland. 
All  correspondents  emphasised  the  problem  of  escapes,  as  can  be  seen  in  the 
summaries  below. 

POLAND  Only  eight  records  1908-63,  and  seven  ( 16  individuals)  1974-81.  including  party  of  six 
females  or  young,  Silesia,  9th-20th  ( )ctober  1976,  and  five,  middle  section  of  River  Vistula,  9th 
July  1981;  at  least  some  considered  escapes;  most  records  Silesia,  due  to  improved  observer 
coverage;  family  of  young  recently  escaped  Wroefaw  Zoo  (Dr  1..  Tomiafoje  in  lilt.). 
Switzerland  Sightings  totalling  about  290  individuals  during  1960-80:  44  in  September,  43  in 
( )ctober,  26-33  per  month  November  to  March,  but  total  includes  series ol  sightings  ol  escaped 
pair  with  six  young,  1963-64;  most,  if  not  all,  records  relate  to  escapes;  winter  increase 
probably  due  to  regular  national  wildfowl  counts;  no  increase  in  annual  totals  during  period 
(Dr  R.  Winkler  in  lilt.). 

german  federal  republic  (summary  provided  by  A.  Mill  in  lilt.)  Almost  yearly  visitor  I.akc 
Constance  since  early  1960s,  escapes  from  zoos,  parks  and  collections  probably  involved,  even 
large  groups  (Bauer  & Glutz  1968);  ten  records,  mainly  from  Lake  Constance.  1962-72,  one 
January,  one  February,  three  March,  one  April,  one  August  and  two  undated,  all  considered 


171.  Ruddy  Shelduck  Tadomajerruginea,  Lancashire.  July  1973  (G.  Carr) 
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escapes  (Holzinger  el  al.  1972)  (note  Lake  Constance  records  also  included  in  Swiss  data);  only 
three  records  Westphalia,  February,  April  and  November,  the  last  being  known  escapes 
(Peitzmeier  1969);  two  records  Elbe  and  Weser,  one  May,  one  October  (Panzer  & Rauhe 
1978);  four  records  Sudheide  and  Aller  Niederung,  two  April,  one  September,  one  November 
(Carve  1977).  R.  K.  Berndt  (per  U.  Radomski  in  lilt.),  in  unpublished  comprehensive  review  of 
Schleswig-Holstein  1950-80  (after  only  three  prior  records),  gave  total  ol  79  occurrences  (122 
individuals)  with  large  increase  1971-80  (52  occurrences,  81  individuals);  free-flying  pair  bred 
Kiel  several  years;  summer  records  from  whole  province  suggested  feral  breeding  population 
becoming  established;  most  records  April  (14),  May  (ten)  and  September  (11),  with  five  in 
each  of  June,  July  and  August,  one  or  two  in  remaining  months;  parties  of  three  and  four 
recorded  once  each,  five  twice  and  nine  once  (at  Stenzenteich,  2nd  September  1976). 

Dates  of  records  from  other  sources  in  recent  years  (A.  Hill,  Rheinland-Pfalz;  G.  Kopke, 
Westphalia  additional  to  Peitzmeier;  A.  Bruch,  Berlin;  and  U.  Reimers,  Braunschweig)  total 
four  each  March,  September;  two  each  July,  November;  and  singles  January,  April,  May, 
August  and  October;  parties  of  three  recorded  twice  (July  and  September)  and  four  and  five 
once  each  (both  September). 

Netherlands  Species  included  in  category  D1  (records  considered  to  consist  of  more  than 
50%  escapes  or  introduced);  normally  scarce,  but  some  years  numbers  evidently  higher; 
recorded  in  only  12  5-km  squares  1973-77,  but  possibly  breeding  in  ten  and  proved  in  two;  first 
certain  breeding  1969,  Noordwijk,  Zuid-Holland;  no  information  available  on  flocks  or 
monthly  distribution  (G.  J.  Oreel  in  litt.). 

Belgium  (Flanders)  Species  included  in  category  D (BOLI);  since  1968  regarded  as  resident, 
non-breeding;  about  47  occurrences  (68  individuals)  1965-79,  all  but  13  mid  August  to  late 
November,  including  14  (25  individuals)  October,  five  (eight  individuals)  August;  only  one 
June  and  none  July;  parties  of  five  once  and  four  once  (both  October)  (P.  Hcrroelen  in  lilt.). 
France  Records  away  from  Mediterranean  generally  regarded  as  of  escapes;  15  occurrences  in 
north  and  west  (Cap  Gris  Nez  to  Brittany)  1970-79,  nine  mid  July  to  end  November,  but  data 
incomplete;  probable  escapes  Paris  area  most  years;  party  of  five,  Cap  Gris  Nez,  22nd  October 
1979;  four,  west  Brittany,  September  1971  or  1972,  probably  escaped  local  zoo  (P.  Yesou  in 
litt.). 

Certain  tentative  conclusions  may  be  drawn  from  these  data.  One  of  the 
most  important  is  that  there  is  no  evidence  from  Poland,  where  observer 
activity  is  admittedly  relatively  limited,  of  either  spring  ‘overshooting’  or 
late  summer  dispersal  from  the  Black  Sea  or  Balkan  populations.  Equally, 
the  Swiss  figures  provide  no  suggestion  of  migratory  incursions  from  the 
Balkans  or  east  Mediterranean  (mountain  barriers  are  no  deterrent,  cf. 
known  migrations  between  Russia  and  north  Indian  subcontinent  and 
Moroccan  breeding  in  the  High  Atlas).  The  West  German  data  (drawn 
from  a far  longer  period)  suggest  a pattern  of  occurrence  as  distinct  as  that 
in  Britain.  Monthly  totals  for  the  German  Federal  Republic  (excluding 
Lake  Constance)  and  Britain  are  as  follows: 

Jan  Feb  Mar  Apr  May  Jun  Jul  Aug  Sep  Oct  Nov  Dec 


German  Federal  Republic  1 2 41812  5 7 616  2 4 1 

Britain  3 4 1 10  7 7 6 11  9 4 11  2 


Spring  and  autumn  peaks  show  well,  but  whether  this  reflects  (a)  the  pre- 
and  post-breeding  movements  of  escapes  living  in  the  wild  or  (b)  the 
passage  of  vagrants  through  a generally  static  semi-feral  population  is  open 
to  question.  Part  of  the  answer  must  lie  with  the  evidence  of  the  known 
seasonal  movements  of  the  York  and  Aberaeron  flocks  in  Britain.  It  should 
also  be  borne  in  mind  that  observer  activity  is  greatest  during  migration 
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time  and  that  birds  on  the  move,  especially  family  parties  of  this  con- 
spicuous species,  will  be  more  obvious  than  during  the  summer  months 
(which  include  the  four-week  moult).  Nonetheless,  it  is  odd  that  so  few  are 
seen  in  winter  in  either  Germany  or  Britain.  Comparison  of  the  autumn 
figures  does  suggest  the  possibility  ofdepartures  from  Germany  followed  by 
arrivals  in  Britain,  which  might  explain  the  geographical  distribution  of 
autumn  records  in  Britain. 

1 he  expressed  caution  over  the  problem  of  escapes,  and  the  suspicion  of 
the  establishment  of  a feral  breeding  population,  in  W est  Germany  is  no 
less  emphasised  by  the  available  data  from  the  Netherlands,  where  known 
incidents  of  breeding  cast  doubts  on  the  origins  of  any  family  party  seen  in 
autumn.  Although  G.  J.  Oreel  (in  lilt.)  does  not  agree  that  autumn  arrivals 
in  Britain  might  relate  to  pre-  or  post-breeding  flights  of  Dutch  Ruddy 
Shelducks,  the  general  facts  cannot  be  ignored.  The  sighting  of  a party  of 
five  flying  west  at  Cap  Gris  Nez,  northwest  France,  on  ‘22nd  October  1979 
was  preceded  by  a similar  party  at  Eke,  Belgium,  on  20th-2 1st  and  followed 
by  a flock  of  four  moving  southwest  over  Grimbergen,  Belgium,  on  27th: 
they  may  have  been  vagrants  or,  equally,  of  Dutch  or  German  origin. 
Flocks  of  five  and  four  at  Mechelen,  Antwerp,  in  Belgium,  in  January  1980 
were  considered  to  involve  escapes  (whether  merely  on  the  grounds  of 
tameness  is  not  known). 

Finally,  the  available  data  from  France,  admittedly  inconclusive,  give  no 
indication  of  northward  dispersal  from  the  Mediterranean  region. 

Comparison  with  sympatric  species 

Certain  parallels  between  the  occurrences  in  Britain  of  Ruddy  Shelducks 
and  those  of  loosely  sympatric  species,  with  regard  to  both  spring  migration 
overshooting  and  autumn  dispersal  vagrancy,  do  exist,  particularly  with 
the  equally,  strong-flying,  dispersive  and  nomadic  Glossy  Ibis  Plegadis 
jalcinellus.  The  latter,  however,  wanders  into  northwest  Europe  to  a much 
lesser  extent  in  spring  and,  in  recent  years  at  least,  the  geographical 
distribution  of  its  records  in  Britain  is  quite  different  (Sharrock  & Sharrock 
1976).  A detailed  analysis  of  this  nature,  however,  although  supportive  of 


172.  Male  Cape  Shelduck  Tadorna  cana,  Devon,  February  1977  (D.  M . Greenslade ) 
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Ruddy  Shelducks  in  Britain 


173.  Ruddy  Shelducks  Tadonia  ferruginea,  India.  February  1!)7(>  (T.  Shiota) 


Ruddy  Shelduck  vagrancy,  would  still  not  show  which  are  escapes  and 
which  are  not. 

Conclusions 

The  general  picture  of  the  current  status  of  the  Ruddy  Shelduck  in  Britain 
and  northwest  Europe  in  recent  years  suggests  that  the  species  is  increas- 
ing, despite  the  fact  that  natural  populations  in  eastern  Europe  and  North 
Africa  have  contracted  considerably  since  the  beginning  of  this  century.  On 
the  evidence  available,  there  is  every  reason  to  assume  that  the  increase  in 
sightings,  particularly  in  Britain,  is  due  to  greater  observer-activity 
(coupled  with  a more  thorough  documentation  arising  out  of  this  enquiry) 
and  a greater  number  of  individual  shelducks  wandering  from  the  prolifera- 
tion of  wildfowl  collections  throughout  Europe.  It  is  highly  unlikely  that 
any  irruption  will  occur  on  the  scale  of  that  in  1892  (the  reason  for  which 
remains  obscure).  There  would  appear  to  be  no  grounds  for  presuming  that 
any  record  in  Britain  during  at  least  the  past  50  years  has  definitely  related 
to  a wild  vagrant. 

The  BOL  Records  Committee  has  seen  a typescript  of  this  paper,  but  has 
decided  to  retain  Ruddy  Shelducks  in  Category  A of  the  British  and  Irish 
list,  and  will  be  making  the  following  statement  in  its  next  report:  ‘This 
species  has  long  been  common  in  waterfowl  collections,  and  since  1969  has 
bred  ferally  in  the  Netherlands  and  northwest  Germany;  hence  there  are 
doubts  about  the  origins  of  most  seen  at  liberty  in  these  islands  this  century 
(Michael  J.  Rogers,  Brit.  Birds  75:  446-455).  Three  records  (of 5-7  birds)  in 
southern  Ireland  in  winter  1945/46  occurred  during  an  influx  of  Glossy 
Ibises  Plegadisjalcinellus  (Ruttledge  1966,  Ireland's  Birds.  Condon),  justifying 
retention  in  category  A for  the  present;  but  no  later  records  for  Britain  or 
Ireland  can  be  upheld.’ 
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Summary 

Between  1965  and  1979,  some  123  possibly  wild  Ruddy  Shelducks  Tadorna Jerruginea  occurred 
in  Great  Britain.  The  past  and  present  status  of  the  species  in  Britain  and  F.urope  is  examined 
with  particular  reference  to  the  incidence  of  known  or  strongly  suspected  ‘escapes’  from  zoos, 
parks  and  collections  and  subsequent  breeding  in  the  wild.  Although  there  is  evidence  of 
seasonal  movements  implied  by  peak  numbers  in  spring  and  autumn,  both  in  Britain  and  on 
the  Continent,  there  is  no  firm  evidence  that  vagrants  from  natural  populations  are  involved. 
1 he  occurrence  pattern  in  Britain  shows  a strong  bias  towards  the  east  and  southeast  in  late 
summer  and  autumn,  but  this  does  not  compare  with  that  of  sympatric  species.  As  there  are 
proven  instances  of  small  parties  leaving  zoos  and  collections  and  others  successfully  breeding 
in  the  wild,  such  parties  elsewhere  cannot  be  regarded  as  wild  vagrants.  Although  the  number 
of  records  in  Britain  and  on  the  Continent  has  recently  increased,  this  probably  simply  reflects 
more  efficient  recording  of  a growing  number  of  escapes.  The  evidence  suggests  that  no  record 
in  Britain  of  Ruddy  Shelduck  during  the  past  30  years  can  with  certainty  be  regarded  as  other 
than  an  escape  from  captivity. 
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Birds  in  action 


This  is  the  fourth  in  our  series  of  occasional  photographic  features 
‘Birds  in  action’  (see  also  Brit.  Birds  68:  420;  69:  399-402;  7 1 : 68-75).  The 
object  of  the  feature  is  to  present  photographs  that  are  not  simply  portraits, 
however  good,  whether  at  or  away  from  the  nest,  but  which  are  good- 
quality  shots  of  birds  doing  things — feeding,  flying,  bathing,  singing. 
Action  of  this  type  is  a valuable  ingredient  of  any  bird-photograph;  many 
bird-photographers  would  aver  that  their  ideal  photograph  is  one  that  is 
well  composed  and  aesthetically  pleasing,  correctly  exposed  with  at  least 
the  essential  interest  of  the  photograph  in  critical  focus,  and  above  all 
showing  the  bird  (or  birds)  doing  something  interesting.  If  the  photograph  is  of 
a bird  indulging  in  an  unusual  or  unrecorded  form  of  behaviour,  so  much 
the  better. 

Inevitably,  such  photographs  need  more  than  the  usual  luck  or  skill;  both 
these  elements  are  needed  for  a ‘wait-and-see’  shot  from  a temporary  hide 
of,  for  example,  a Goldfinch  on  a seeding  thistle-head.  But  the  thrill  of 
obtaining  a good-quality  photograph  of  a bird  in  action  away  from  the  nest 
is,  for  the  bird-photographer,  well  worth  the  prior  fieldwork  and  the  long, 
uncomfortable,  and  sometimes  fruitless  waits  in  a hide. 

We  do  not  know  how  all  the  photographs  we  feature  on  this  occasion  were 
taken,  but  some  were  certainly  the  result  of  just  such  a process.  All, 
however,  epitomise  that  which  is  best  in  photographs  of  birds  ‘doing 
something  interesting’. 

Mike  Wilkes’s  shot  of  a Swallow  yawning  (plate  1 74)  is  a good  example  of 
a ‘contrived’  wait-and-see  photograph.  Having  located  a nesting  pair,  he 
provided  the  wire  perch,  set  up  a hide,  and  the  bird  shown  in  the 
photograph  used  the  perch  almost  immediately,  probably  having  a rest 
after  visiting  its  nest. 

His  second  photograph  is  the  only  one  in  this  series  of  birds  at  the  nest:  an 
attractive  composition  featuring  the  noisy  activity  of  a pair  of  Rooks  at  their 
nest  in  the  top  of  a hawthorn  bush  (plate  1 78).  This  scene  shows  the  arrival 
of  the  male,  his  pouch  filled,  from  whom  the  female  took  food  to  give  to  the 
young. 

Frits  Houtkamp’s  delightful  photograph  of  a Greenfinch  feeding  (plate 
175)  has  all  the  hallmarks  of  another  well  planned  wait-and-see  shot,  and 
must  have  given  him  a great  deal  of  satisfaction. 


174  & 175.  Swallow  Hirundo  ruslica.  Worcestershire.  August  1977  (A/.  C.  117 Ikes);  Greenfinch 
Carduelis  chloris,  Netherlands,  December  1978  (Frits  Houtkamp) 

176  Sc  177.  Grasshopper  Warbler  Locustella  naevia,  Cornwall,  June  1972  (J.  B.  &S.  Bottomley)', 
Lapwing  Vanellus  vanellus,  Cornwall,  November  1969  (J.  B.  & S.  Bottomley) 

178  Sc  179.  Rooks  Corvusfrugilegus , Worcestershire,  May  1977  (A/.  C.  Wilkes)',  Coot  Futica  atra, 

Warwickshire,  June  1972  ( S . C.  Porter ) 

180  & 181.  Redwing  Turdus  iliacus,  BanfTshire,  December  1976  (J.  Edelsten);  juvenile  Shelduck 
Tadorna  tadorna,  Suffolk,  August  1976  (RJ.  Chandler) 

182  Sc  183.  House  Sparrows  Passer  domesticus,  Cornwall,  July  1976  (J.  B.  & S.  Bottomley)', 
Canada  Goose  Branta  canadensis,  Co.  Cork,  May  1978  ( Richard  T.  Mills) 
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Birds  in  action 


Inevitably,  it  seems,  we  select  a photograph  by  Brian  and  Sheila 
Bottomley  for  this  feature;  on  this  occasion,  the  quality  of  their  work  has 
forced  us  to  include  no  fewer  than  three.  The  first  is  a marvellous 
photograph  of  a Grasshopper  Warbler  ‘reeling’  (plate  176),  obtained  at 
close  range  by  stalking:  one  can  almost  hear  that  monotonous  churr,  so 
evocative  of  long  summer  days — and  nights!  Their  second  shot  is  of  a 
Lapwing  displaying  (plate  1 77),  not  in  defence  of  its  nest  site,  but  to  protect 
its  winter  feeding  territory  on  a Cornish  estuary. 

The  third  of  the  Bottomleys’  photographs  (plate  182)  is  a charming 
domestic  scene,  appropriate  to  the  nest,  but  of  added  interest  because  the 
juvenile  House  Sparrow  is  being  fed  by  its  parent  away  from  the  nest.  This 
is  a superb  example  of  the  type  of  photograph  that  makes  wait-and-see  work 
so  worthwhile. 

The  displaying  Coot  (plate  1 79),  photographed  by  the  late  S.  C.  Porter,  is 
another  shot  full  of  action.  The  ripples  add  considerably  to  the  picture, 
indicating  movement  while  at  the  same  time  both  framing  the  bird  and 
adding  interest  to  the  reflection  of  the  bird  in  the  water. 

Redwings  feeding  on  berries  in  the  autumn  and  early  winter  are  not  an 
uncommon  sight,  but  photographs  as  attractive  as  that  by  j.  Edelsten 
(plate  180)  are  most  unusual.  The  composition  is  delightful,  and  the 
moment  of  shutter  release  has  caught  well  the  brief  movement  between  the 
plucking  of  the  cotoneaster  berry  and  its  being  swallowed. 

The  juvenile  but  full-grown  Shelduck  (plate  181),  photographed  by  Dr 
Richard  Chandler,  similarly  catches  the  bird  in  one  of  those  brief  moments 
when  it  raises  its  head  after  an  extended  period  of  filtering  ooze,  dribbling  as 
it  does  so.  Again,  the  movement  of  the  bird  is  shown  by  the  ripples  and 
broken  reflection. 

The  final  photograph,  too,  is  all  action:  Richard  Mills’s  fine  picture  of  a 
Canada  Goose,  honking  loudly,  skiing  on  the  water  surface,  and  spraying 
water  everywhere  as  it  threatens  an  intruder  (plate  183). 

May  we  encourage  bird-photographers  who  have  good  quality  black- 
and-white  photographs  of  birds  in  action  to  submit  them  to  us?  We  hope  to 
repeat  this  feature  occasionally,  and  will  welcome  prints  from  which  to 
make  a further  selection. 

R.J.  Chandler,  Don  Smith  and  J.  T.  R.  Sharrock 


^clicntp-fitir  peats  ago... 

‘Mr sends  us  an  account  of  the  interbreeding  of  the  Ring-Ousel  and  the  Blackbird,  which 

took  place  during  the  spring  of  this  year  in  a garden  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  I he  Ring-Ousel,  a 

hen,  passed  the  winter  in  this  garden  and  in  the  spring  paired  with  a Blackbird  . . . Mr 

did  not  himself  see  the  young  birds  . . . “The  family  in  whose  garden  the  Ring-Ousel  is,”  he 
writes,  “are  diligent  observers  of  birds  and  intimately  acquainted  with  Ring-Ousels.”  Rare  as 
such  a union  as  this  appears  to  be,  it  is  indeed  a matter  for  surprise  that  this  same  family  should 
be  able  to  record  a similar  case  which  occurred  in  their  garden  when  living  in  south  Devon  four 
or  five  years  ago,  and  here  again  the  Ring-Ousel  was  a female.  It  is  on  this  account  that  we 
somehow  suspect  that,  after  all,  some  mistake  may  have  been  made — the  coincidence  is  very 
strange.  Kds’  (Brit.  Birds  1:  153,  October  1907) 


Obituary 


Eric  Arnold  Roberts  Ennion,  MD,  MA 
(1900-1981) 


The  immediate  sense  of  sadness  and  loss  on  hearing  of  Eric  Ennion’s  death 
was  tempered  by  happy  memories  of  a man  of  great  humanity,  intelligence, 
energy  and  fun.  Those  of  us  privileged  to  have  known  and  worked  and 
learnt  with  Eric  had  gained  immeasurably  from  his  warm  friendship  and 
the  enthusiasm  he  conveyed  in  all  he  did  and  said  and  wrote.  Eric’s  most 
enduring  memorial  will  be  his  paintings  and  illustrations  of  birds,  as  full  of 
life  and  vitality  as  their  maker.  He  always  had  time  and  a kindly  word  for 
aspiring  artists,  particularly  the  young,  and  would  invariably  find 
something  to  praise  while  pointing  out  the  areas  for  improvement.  It 
usually  boiled  down  to  sloppy  seeing,  and  a quick  sketch  on  the  back  of  an 
envelope  would  make  the  point,  sending  the  young  artist  back  to  the  field, 
freshly  inspired  and  eager  to  look  and  try  again. 

Eric  Ennion  was  born  on  7th  June  1900,  in  Kettering,  Norfolk.  He 


184.  Dr  Eric  Ennion  (1900- 
1981 ) ( Hugh  Ennion ) 
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Dr  Eric  Ennion  (1900-1981) 

followed  his  father  into  medicine,  attending  Caius  College,  Cambridge,  and 
then  St  Mary’s  Hospital,  returning  to  hast  Anglia  to  join  his  lather’s 
practice  at  Burwell  in  1926.  fwo  years  later,  on  his  father’s  death,  he  took 
over  the  practice,  which  he  ran  for  the  next  17  years.  In  that  period,  with  a 
growing  family,  he  found  time  to  visit  the  Netherlands  and  its  bird-rich 
areas  ofTexel  and  Naardemeer,  and  Iceland.  He  held  one-man  exhibitions 
of  paintings  in  London,  started  broadcasting,  wrote  many  articles  and  three 
books,  including  Adventurers  Fen  (1942).  This  is  a warm,  delightful  and 
beautifully  illustrated  history  of  man  and  wildlife  in  a small  Cambridge- 
shire fen  which  he  had  known  all  his  life. 

By  1945,  the  responsibilities  of  the  practice  were  increasing  steadily  and 
the  administration  becoming  irksome.  The  sidelines  of  writing,  broad- 
casting and  painting  held  out  the  possibility  of  earning  a reasonable  living  if 
followed  full-time,  and  Ennion  felt  the  time  was  right  to  change  course.  He 
sold  the  practice,  bought  a cottage,  but  was  never  to  live  in  it.  An  encounter 
with  Francis  Butler,  the  father  of  Field  Study  Centres,  was  a meeting  of  like 
minds.  Flatford  Mill  had  recently  been  taken  over  by  the  National  Trust 
and  was  the  ideal  site  lor  the  first  Field  Centre,  and  the  Trust  agreed.  So,  in 
the  summer  of  1945,  with  his  wife  Dorothy  running  the  domestic  side, 
Ennion  started  to  create  a Field  Centre  with  faith  but  no  funds.  Biology  and 
painting  courses,  with  a strong  emphasis  on  field  work,  were  established. 
After  two  years,  he  was  joined  by  an  entomologist,  John  Sankey,  and  later 
by  a botanist,  Jim  Bingley.  It  was  a remarkably  hard-working  period,  and 
the  three  biologists  swapped  courses  in  order  to  gain  more  knowledge  in 
areas  in  which  they  were  not  expert.  He  published  two  more  books,  The  Story 
of  Migration  (1947)  and  The  Lapwing  (1949),  and  served  on  the  councils  of 
the  B IO  and  the  RSPB. 

After  five  years,  Flatford  was  well  established  and  solvent,  and  Ennion 
felt  he  would  like  to  spend  more  time  on  birds  than  he  could  while  running 
such  a wide  range  of  courses,  and  dealing  with  an  ever-increasing  burden  of 
administration.  It  was  time  to  change  course  again,  and  more  good  fortune 
took  him  to  another  perfect  setting:  Monk’s  House  on  the  Northumberland 
coast,  opposite  The  Fame  Islands.  There  he  set  up  a bird  observatory,  the 
eighth  in  the  chain  of  coastal  stations  which  had  come  into  operation  after 
the  war.  The  story  of  Monk’s  House  is  vividly  told  in  his  book  The  House  on 
the  Shore  (1960).  He  was  in  his  element,  his  own  boss  at  last.  At  Monk’s 
House  he  pioneered  a wide  range  of  ingeniously  constructed  and  placed 
traps  and  nets  to  catch  birds,  particularly  waders,  for  ringing.  Four 
chapters  of  The  House  on  the  Shore  are  devoted  to  catching  and  ringing, 
indicating  the  importance  he  placed  on  this  aspect  of  bird  observatory 
work.  He  joined  the  Bird  Observatories  Committee  of  the  B FO  and  served 
on  the  Council  of  the  BOU.  He  published  Bird  Study  in  a Garden  in  1958  and 
held  further  exhibitions  in  Fondon. 

In  I960,  he  joined  me  in  organising  the  first  exhibition  of  British  Bird 
Painters,  which  was  to  lead  to  the  formation,  in  1964,  of  the  Society  of 
Wildlife  Artists  of  which  he  became  Chairman  and  latterly  Vice-President. 
Any  committee  he  joined  could  be  sure  of  his  whole-hearted  and  active 
support,  and  I was  at  the  receiving  end  of  many  letters  and  memos 
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crammed  with  ideas  and  plans  for  our  exhibitions  and  the  fledgling  Society 
to  which  he  was  completely  dedicated. 

In  1961,  Eric  and  Dorothy  moved  for  the  last  time,  to  a mill  in 
Shalbourne,  W iltshire,  with  watercress-beds  stretching  up  the  little  valley 
behind  the  house.  There  he  could  devote  far  more  time  to  painting,  the  view 
from  the  studio  window  providing  a constant  source  of  ideas  for  pictures.  In 
1963,  Bird  Watching  was  published,  and  in  1966  we  arranged  the  exhibition 
of  British  Bird  Paintings  in  Oxford  for  the  14th  International  Ornithologi- 
cal Congress.  He  was  collaborating  with  his  great  friend  Niko  Tinbergen, 
Secretary-General  of  the  Congress,  on  a book  which  drew  on  their  joint 
expertise  as  field  naturalists  and  a photographer  and  artist.  Tracks , 
published  in  1967,  was  a great  success  and,  together  with  Hugh  Falkus, 
they  did  a second  book  on  the  sign-language  of  Lesser  Black-backed  Gulls, 
Signals  for  Survival  ( 1 970) . 

In  the  following  decade,  he  continued  to  paint  and  to  run  courses  on 
wildlife  and  landscape  painting.  He  was  a natural  teacher  who  inspired 
both  an  enthusiasm  for  the  subject  and  devotion  to  himself.  He  taught  his 
pupils  to  see  with  a fresh  vision:  not  just  his,  but  how  to  develop  their  own. 
He  encouraged  a greater  understanding  of  the  pictorial  possibilities  in 
nature  and  how  to  grasp  the  essential  elements  for  picture-making. 

Eric’s  eyes  were  acutely  observant,  catching  the  individual  character  of 
birds,  their  odd  movements  and  ways  of  standing.  These  observations  were 
interpreted  in  a wholly  personal  way  with  a fluent  use  of  watercolour  or 
economically  controlled  pen  line.  His  field  sketches,  and  rough  memory 
drawings  when  working  out  compositions  for  paintings,  were  drawn 
rapidly  and  with  a certainty  borne  of  long  practice  and  deep  knowledge  ol 
the  subject. 

He  has  had  a profound  influence  through  his  teaching,  writing,  broad- 
casting and  lecturing,  and  through  his  art.  He  was  an  all-round  naturalist, 
placing  prime  importance  on  field  work.  He  was  a kind,  gentle,  friendly 
man,  greatly  missed,  but  whose  name  will  not  be  forgotten  as  long  as  there 
are  people  who  share  his  delight  in  the  living  world  around  them. 

Robert  Gillmor 


Mystery  photographs 

^ /\  To  solve  all  arguments  straight  away,  last  month's  mystery  picture 
/ Vr  (repeated  here  as  plate  185)  shows  a party  of  Dunlins  Cahdris  alpina. 

Some  readers  may  have  plumped  for  Sanderlings  C.  alba,  in  view  of  the 
apparent  bold  wingbar  which  is  a classic  feature  of  that  species.  It  of  course 
usually  has  a predominantly  white  head  and  breast,  but  does  show  a similar 
pattern  in  summer  plumage  to  that  in  the  picture.  However,  is  the  wingbar 
really  bold  enough?  Consider  the  accompanying  photograph  of  Sanderlings 
(plate  186). 

On  all  Calidris  waders,  the  white  bar  across  the  outer  wing  is  formed  by 
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186.  Sanderlings  Calidris  alba,  Stilly,  October  1981  ( Gordon  Langsbury) 

white  tips  to  the  inner  primary  coverts,  white  fringes  on  the  outer  webs  of 
the  inner  seven  or  so  primaries,  and  white  primary  shafts.  Sanderling  is 
unique  among  the  west  Palearctic  species,  however,  in  that  on  the  inner 
primaries  (usually  the  inner  five)  the  white  fringe  to  the  outer  web  joins  the 
white  feather-shaft,  forming  a very  conspicuous  white  blaze  (Red-necked 
Stint  C.  ruficollis  and  Rock  Sandpiper  C.  ptilocnemis  may  also  show  this 
feature  to  a lesser  degree).  The  effect  is  enhanced  by  a pale  base-colour  to 
the  inner  webs  of  the  primaries  which  contrasts  quite  sharply  with  the  dark 
trailing  edge. 

On  the  inner  wing,  the  tips  of  the  greater  coverts  form  a broader  bar  on 
Sanderling  than  on  any  of  the  other  species.  To  choose  as  a reference  point 
the  outer  secondary,  the  white  on  the  covert  is  more  than  half  as  broad  as 
the  dark  secondary  tip,  while  on  all  other  species  the  dark  trailing  edge  at 
this  point  is  typically  at  least  three  times  wider  than  the  white  bar. 

The  mystery  birds  all  have  a relatively  narrow  greater-covert  bar,  and  do 
not  show  an  accentuated  trailing  edge  to  the  primaries.  We  must  therefore 
eliminate  Sanderling,  but  need  look  only  to  the  bill  for  a positive  identifi- 
cation feature.  The  longish,  slightly  droop-tipped  bills  are  quite  typical  of 
Dunlin,  and  the  dark  rump,  the  bulky  shape  and  the  dark  leading  lesser 
coverts  (not  contrastingly  blackish  as  on  both  Sanderling  and  Broad-billed 
Sandpiper  Limicola falcinellus)  confirm  our  identification. 

John  Marchant 


185.  Dunl  ins  Calidris  alpina,  Cornwall,  November  1978  (G.  P.  Gill) 
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187.  Mystery  photograph  7 1 . Identify  the  spec  ies.  Answer  next  month 


Notes 


Woodcocks  roding  at  night  On  8th  April  1978,  camped  in  a wood  in  the 
Forge  Valley,  near  Scarborough,  North  Yorkshire,  Andrew  Harrop  and  I 
observed  Woodcocks  Scolopax  rusticola  roding  typically  at  dusk,  from  19.00 
to  19.30  GM  T.  We  then  left,  and  returned  at  about  22.30,  when  no  activity 
was  noticed.  At  about  23.00,  and  for  about  one  hour,  at  least  one  Woodcock 
was  roding,  several  times  uttering  the  regular  pattern  of  repeated  'twiss-ick' 
notes  interspersed  with  three  croaks.  Once  a persistent  twittering  was 
heard,  something  which,  from  personal  observation,  I have  come  to 
associate  with  certain  forms  of  chasing  involving  two  or  more  roding 
individuals.  At  about  05.00  hours  on  the  following  morning,  a little  before 
dawn,  normal  roding  was  also  observed.  Malcolm  Thomas 

37  Park  Avenue,  Southport , Merseyside  PR09EF 

On  16th  May  1978,  at  the  Hunterston  Power  Station  site  in  Ay  rshire,  I 
observed  a Woodcock  roding  by  artificial  light.  At  00.00  GMT,  I heard  the 
‘tsiwick’  call  and  glimpsed  the  Woodcock  as  it  flew  just  above  a street  light 
at  a height  ofabout  7 m.  At  00.45  hours  on  22nd  May.  I again  heard  the  call, 
but  did  not  see  the  bird.  Both  nights  were  overcast.  The  Hunterston 
complex  is  particularly  well  illuminated,  and  there  are  several  woods  in  the 
immediate  vicinity;  roding  is  seen  regularly  at  dusk,  and  occasionally  at 
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dawn,  around  the  site  perimeter,  and  in  1970  a Woodcock’s  nest  was  found 
within  Vi  km  of  the  boundary  fence.  John  L.  Burton 

55  B oilfield  Road , West  Kilbride , Ayrshire  KA239JZ 

John  Wilson  has  commented  as  follows:  ‘Monica  Shorten  ( 1974,  The  European  Woodcock:  a 
search  oj  the  literature  since  1940)  stated  that  “roding  may  exceptionally  be  observed  at  almost  any 
hour  ol  the  day”,  but  mentioned  no  records  of  roding  after  the  main  period  of  activity  in  the 
evening.  As  far  as  I am  aware,  this  type  of  observation  has  not  been  recorded  within  the 
species’  main  breeding  range  (except  possibly  in  northern  latitudes,  where  it  is  difficult  to 
distinguish  the  change  from  evening  to  morning).  1 made  a similar  observation  in  woods  near 
Rathdrum,  Co.  Wicklow,  on  23rd  March  1978,  when  roding  began  at  20.02  GMT  and  finished 
at  20.31.  I remained  in  the  wood  for  about  a further  hour,  during  which  time  one  or  more 
roding  Woodcocks  were  heard  for  a period  or  about  20  minutes:  only  the  calls  associated  with  a 
single  individual  were  heard,  i.e.  “twiss-ick”  and  croaking.  It  was  completely  dark  with  clear 
skies,  but  no  moon.  (Frequently,  when  I thought  the  roding  period  was  finished,  1 again  heard 
a single  roding  individual  (sometimes  more  than  one)  up  to  15  minutes  later,  which  often 
remained  in  the  vicinity  for  a further  two-ten  minutes.)  The  twittering  call  which  Mr  Thomas 
heard  signifies  that  more  than  one  Woodcock  was  present:  it  may  have  been  another  male,  as 
they  utter  this  call  when  chasing  each  other,  or  a female.  Both  sexes  also  perform  a similar  type 
ol  flight  in  the  early  part  of  the  season  (usually  March-April),  but  w ith  only  the  following  bird 
twittering.  Roding  at  dawn  is  frequent,  though  not  as  intense  as  in  the  evening.’  Eds 

Vertical  escape  flight  of  Woodcock  At  04.30  GMT  on  25th  June  1979,  at 
Tentsmuir  Point  NNR,  Fife,  I accidentally  disturbed  a Woodcock  Scolopax 
rusticola  from  the  woodland  floor.  Instead  of  flying  off  in  the  characteristic 
zig-zag  manner,  it  rose  vertically  through  the  lower  and  middle  branches  of 
two  adjacent  8-  lOm-high  Scots  pines  Pinus  sylvestris , with  a couple  of  twists 
as  it  climbed  (owing  to  its  speed  and  to  the  light  conditions,  I was  not  sure 
whether  or  not  these  were  complete  360°  turns);  on  reaching  the  top  of  the 
canopy,  it  levelled  its  flight  and  flew  off.  Of  the  many  Woodcocks  which  I 
have  accidentally  flushed,  I have  not  experienced  this  type  of  escape  flight 
by  any,  nor  can  I find  any  mention  of  it  in  the  recent  literature. 

Tom  W.  Dougall 

Department  oj  Geography,  The  University,  St  Andrews , Fije  KY169AL 

John  Wilson  has  spent  five  years  researching  into  the  Woodcock  and  has  commented  as 
follows:  ‘I  have  observed  the  type  of  flight  seen  by  Mr  Dougall  many  times,  both  during  the 
breeding  season  and  in  winter.  The  manner  of  escape  flight  is,  in  my  opinion,  dependent  on 
how  the  surrounding  cover  is  arranged  spatially  and  the  way  in  which  the  bird  is  flushed.  In 
the  instance  described,  I would  suggest  that  the  Woodcock's  actual  escape  route  was  up 
through  the  canopy,  the  bird  twisting  to  avoid  branches  as  it  climbed:  an  escape  flight  typical 
in  young  coniferous  woodland.  Woodcocks  will  beat  their  way  up  through  the  canopy  if  the 
trees  are  more  closely  spaced,  or  if  the  canopy  is  thicker  (as  with  spruces  Picea).  I cannot  recall 
having  seen  the  vertical  flight  described  in  the  scientific  literature,  but  would  suggest  that  it 
exists  in  the  sporting  literature  (e.g.  Ogilvie-Grant,  1912,  British  Game  Birds  and  WildjowL, 
Seigne,  1936,  Woodcock — Sportsman's  Library,  Vesey-Fitzgerald,  1946,  British  Game).'  Eds 
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The  Living  Birds  of  Eric  Ennion  We  are  pleased  to  have  been  able  to 
arrange  with  Victor  Gollancz  Ltd  for  this  new  book  (see  review  on  pages 
479-480)  to  be  available  post  free  to  BB  subscribers  in  the  L^K  and  Ireland 
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IntroDuctiofi  & Commentary’  6v  Jofm  ‘Busin’ 


(see  ’British  BirdShop’  on  page  vii).  Eric  Ennion  was  the  senior  judge  for 
‘Bird  Illustrator  of  the  Year’  and  ‘The  Richard  Richardson  Award'  in  the 
first  two  vears  of  these  competitions.  His  work  must  be  known  to  almost 
every  British  ornithologist:  his  distinctive  style  is  instantly  recognisable. 

A donation  from  Victor  Gollancz  Ltd  has  enabled  us  to  feature  Eric 
Ennion’s  ‘Siskins  and  Redpolls  on  European  larch'  as  a tribute  to  his 
memory  on  the  cover  of  this  issue,  which  also  contains  his  obituary  by 
Robert  Gillmor  (pages  463-465). 

‘Norman  Arlott’s  Bird  Paintings’  Norman  Arlott.  twice  winner  of  BB's 
‘Bird  Illustrator  of  the  Year’  and  one  of  the  three  judges  for  this  year's 
competition,  has  painted  28  of  his  favourite  birds:  12  from  Europe,  eight 
from  America  and  eight  from  Africa.  These  paintings  are  reproduced  in 
colour  on  artpaper  to  form  a bound  book  which  can,  if  so  desired,  be  cut  to 
become  28  readv-to-frame  30  X 25  cm  prints. 
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By  arrangement  with  the  publishers,  World’s  W ork  Ltd,  this  special 
volume  is  available  not  only  post  free,  in  UK  & Eire,  through  British 
BirdShop  (see  page  vii),  but  also,  because  of  Norman  Arlott’s  special 
relationship  with  British  Birds , at  £1.00  less  than  the  usual  price  (for  kBB' 
subscribers  only):  £ 1 1 .50  instead  of  £ 1 2.50. 

‘Birds  New  to  Britain  and  Ireland’  This  book,  including  the  original 
accounts  of  all  of  the  80-odd  species  added  to  the  British  and  Irish  list  since 
1945,  and  with  status  and  identification  updated  by  DrJ.  T.  R.  Sharrock 
and  P.  J.  Grant  (see  Brit.  Birds  74:  100-101),  is  due  lor  publication  by  I'.  & 
A.  I).  Poyser  Ltd  in  November  or  December  1982  or  January  1983.  The 
price  will  be  £12.60,  but  BB  subscribers  have  the  opportunity  to  acquire  it 
through  British  BirdShop  at  a reduced  pre-publication  price  of£  1 1 .50  (post 
free  in  UK  or  Eire).  This  book  will  not  be  available  through  British 
BirdShop  after  publication  day,  so  please  send  in  your  orders  now. 

‘BWP  III’  The  third  volume  of  The  Birds  oj  the  Western  Palearctic  (waders, 
skuas  and  gulls)  will  be  published  by  Oxford  University  Press  in  January  or 
February  1983.  BB  subscribers  can  obtain  this  volume  post  free  (in  Britain 
and  Ireland)  through  British  BirdShop  (see  page  vii).  Oxford  University 
Press  has  agreed  to  ensure  that  orders  sent  to  BB  now  will  result  in  BB 
readers  receiving  their  copies  of  BWP  III  immediately  on  publication. 

It  will  help  BB  financially  if  you  order  your  BWP  through  British 
BirdShop.  Please  help  us  to  provide  you  with  an  even  better  journal:  order 
your  copy  of  BWP  III  now. 

‘The  Garden  Bird  Book’  This  new  224-page  book  is  based  to  a large 
extent  on  BTO  information  and  has  been  written  and  edited  by  BTO  stall 
and  members.  It  covers  every  aspect  of  the  planning,  preparation  and 
maintenance  of  a garden  designed  to  encourage  a large  variety  of  birds.  By 
arrangement  with  Macmillan,  it  is  available  to  BB  readers  post  free 
through  British  BirdShop  (see  page  vii). 


Directory  of  ornithological 
tours 

As  a service  to  subscribers,  we  are  listing,  in  date  order,  commercial  bird 
tours  planned  for  1983.  The  details  are  those  supplied  to  us  by  the 
firms  concerned  and  we  leave  it  entirely  to  potential  participants  to  obtain 
from  them  the  further  information  (such  as  prices  and  detailed  itineraries) 
necessary  to  make  a choice  between  the  available  alternatives.  Dates  are 
subject  to  minor  alteration  due  to  changing  situations  and,  unless  otherwise 
stated,  refer  to  1983.  Addresses  and  telephone  numbers  ol  the  tour 
operators  are  given  at  the  end  of  the  list  of  tours. 


No.  of 


Date 

( lountry 

days 

1 our  c ompany 

I .eader 

23  Dee  1982-8  Jan 

Thailand 

17 

Birdquest 

Iain  Robertson  & 
Nigel  Redman 

26  Dee  1982-9  Jan 

Israel 

15 

Wingspan 

Nigel  Tucker 

29  Dee  1982-2  Jan 

France 

5 

Wingspan 

Tony  Pym 

3-29  Jan 

Japan 

27 

KingBird 

Ben  King 

8-23  Jan 

Ethiopia 

1(> 

( )rnitholidays 

L.  G.  Holloway  & 
J . Tranter 

9-23  Jan 

Israel 

15 

Wingspan 

Nigel  Tucker 

10-31  Jan 

Sri  Lanka 

22 

C Agnus 

Ron  Appleby 

21-25  Jan 

France 

5 

Wingspan 

Tony  Pym 

29 Jan- 1 2 Feb 

Senegal 

15 

Sunbird 

Will  Russell  N 
Michael  Kleinbai 

29  Jan- 15  Feb 

Taiwan  & Hong  Kong 

18 

KingBird 

Ben  King 

29  Jan-1  7 Feb 

Thailand 

20 

C Agnus 

David  Holman 

31  Jan- 15  Feb 

Trinidad  & l obago 

16 

Sunbird 

David  Fisher  & 
Davis  Finch 

2-19  Feb 

Thailand 

18 

Sunbird 

Bryan  Bland  & 
Phil  Round 

4-20  Feb 

Tanzania 

17 

Birdquest 

lain  Robertson  & 
Steve  Madge 

5-20  Feb 

Kenva  (Samburu) 

16 

Ornitholidays 

I . J.  Ferguson- Lees 

5-23  Feb 

Sri  Lanka 

19 

Ornitholidays 

S.  Boyes  & 

A.  J.  Holcombe 

7-25  Feb 

I ndia 

19 

Ca gnus 

David  Hunt 

1 1-15  Feb 

Netherlands 

5 

Wingspan 

Tim  Cleeves 

12-27  Feb 

Trinidad  & Tobago 

16 

Wingspan 

Nigel  Tucker 

17-22  Feb 

Israel 

6 

Wingspan 

Tim  Cleeves 

20  Feb- 11  Mar 

Malaysia 

20 

C Agnus 

Graham  Madge 

20  Feb- 1 3 Mar 

Israel  & Egypt 

22 

Birdquest 

Mark  Beaman 

21  Feb-7  Mar 

Japan 

15 

Sunbird 

W ill  Russell  & 
Noritaka  Ichida 

25  Feb-1  Mar 

Netherlands 

5 

Wingspan 

Tim  Cleeves 

28  Feb- 18  Mar 

India  & Nepal 

19 

Birdquest 

Steve  Madge  & 
lain  Robertson 

3-14  Mar 

Puerto  Rieo 

12 

Wingspan 

Dr  Peter  Evans 

5-21  Mar 

( losta  Riea 

17 

Wingspan 

Jim  Lewis 

10-24  Mar 

Nepal 

15 

Ornitholidays 

S.  Boyes 

10-31  Mar 
12-26  Mar 

Australia 

Dominic  a.  St  \ int  ent 

22 

Wingspan 

John  Dare 

& St  Lucia 

15 

Wingspan 

Dr  Peter  Evans 
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No.  ol 


Date 

Country 

days 

Tour  company 

Leader 

20  Mar- 3 Apr 

Israel 

15 

Birdquest 

Per  Schlutter  & 
Iain  Robertson 

26  Mar- 10  Apr 

USA  (Texas) 

16 

Wingspan 

Jon  Dunn 

26  Mar- 1 1 Apr 

Israel 

17 

Cygnus 

David  Holman 

31  Mar- 16  Apr 

USA  (Texas) 

17 

Cygnus 

Peter  Clement 

5- 1 9 Apr 

Israel 

15 

Sunbird 

David  Fisher  & 
David  Yekutiel 

6-20  Apr 

Spain 

16 

Wingspan 

Nigel  Fucker 

10-24  Apr 

Morocco 

15 

Ornitholidays 

I . J.  Ferguson-Lees 

10-17  Apr 

Spain  (Pyrenees) 

8 

Ornitholidays 

A.  J.  Holcombe 

14-24  Apr 

Israel 

11 

Wingspan 

Pony  Pym 

15  Apr-5  May 

USA  (Texas) 

21 

Sunbird 

Rich  Stallcup  & 
Jon  Dunn 

16-24  Apr 

Spain 

9 

Birdquest 

Mark  Beaman 

1 6-30  Apr 

Morocco 

15 

Birdquest 

Iain  Robertson  & 
Steve  Madge 

1 7-24  Apr 

Mallorca 

8 

Sunbird 

Peter  Grant 

18  Apr-22  May 

China 

35 

KingBird 

Ben  King 

23  Apr-7  May 

Spain  (S\V) 

15 

Ornitholidays 

B.  Craddock 

24  Apr-8  May 

Morocco 

15 

Sunbird 

David  Fisher  & 

Dr  J.  T.  R.  Share 

24  Apr-8  May 

Israel 

15 

Wingspan 

Tim  Cleeves 

30  Apr- 14  May 

Mallorca 

15 

Ornitholidays 

M.  Chandler 

30  Apr- 15  Mav 

Turkey 

16 

Cygnus 

Paul  Dukes 

2-16  May 

USSR  (Central  Asia) 

15 

Cygnus 

Mike  Densley 

4-13  May 

Spain 

10 

Sunbird 

Frank  King 

4-19  May 

Canada  (Ontario) 

16 

Wingspan 

Nigel  Tucker 

5-20  May 

USA  (Virginia) 

16 

Ornitholidays 

L.  G.  Holloway  & 
M.  Shepherd 

5-22  May 

Turkey 

18 

Birdquest 

Mark  Beaman  & 
Iain  Robertson 

7-16  May 

France 

10 

Cygnus 

7-20  May 

Greece  (NE) 

14 

Ornitholidays 

R.  Firmin 

7-21  May 

Greece 

15 

Wingspan 

Tony  Pym 

7-21  May 

Yugoslavia 

15 

Ornitholidays 

C.  Nicholson 

7-22  May 

Turkey 

16 

Chris  Slade 

Chris  Slade 

8-22  May 

Austria  (Lake  Neusiedl)  15 

Ornitholidays 

G.  Bennett 

9-20  May 

France  (The  Camargue' 

) 12 

Ornitholidays 

S.  Boyes 

14-23  May 

France 

10 

Sunbird 

Mike  Everett  & 
Tony  Williams 

14  May-4  Jun 
18  May-2  Jun 

Peru 

USA  & Canada  (Michi- 

22 

Wingspan 

Dr  Robert  Tindle 

25  May- 14  Jun 

gan  & Ontario) 
USSR  (Siberia  & 

16 

Wingspan 

Nigel  Tucker 

29  May-19Jun 

Mongolia) 

USSR  (Siberia,  central 

21 

Sunbird 

David  Fisher  & 
Peter  Grant 

Asia  & Caucasus) 

22 

Birdquest 

Mark  Beaman  & 
Iain  Robertson 

2- 16  Jun 

Iceland 

15 

Wingspan 

Tony  Pym 

4-18  Jun 
4-21  jun 

Austria  (High  Alps) 
USA  (Yellowstone 

15 

Ornitholidays 

Roy  Croucher 

Nat.  Park  & Idaho) 

18 

Ornitholidays 

L.  G.  Holloway  & 
J . Tranter 

5-1  7 Jun 

USSR  (Siberia) 

13 

Birdquest 

Steve  Madge  & 
Nigel  Redman 
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No.  of 


Date 

Country 

days 

Tour  company 

Leader 

6-23  Jun 

Canada  (Vancouver 

18 

Ornitholidays 

S.  Boves  & 

12Jun-l  Jul 

& Rockies) 
USA  (Alaska) 

20 

Sunbird 

A.  J.  Holcombe 
Davis  Finch  & 

18Jun-19Jul 

Zambia  & Zimbabwe 

22 

Wingspan 

Jon  Dunn 
Rhett  Butler 

J un-Jui 

Spain 

12 

Cygnus 

Ted  Griffiths 

6-22  Jul 

Zimbabwe 

17 

Ornitholidays 

I.J.  Ferguson-Lees 

1 3 J ul-20  Aug 

Borneo,  Malaysia, 
Sumatra 

39 

KingBird 

Ben  King 

1 7-28Jul 

Spain 

12 

Wingspan 

Tony  Pym 

24Jul-5  Aug 

USSR  (Siberia) 

13 

Birdquest 

Iain  Robertson 

24Jul- 1 7 Aug 

Ecuador 

25 

Wingspan 

Paul  Greenfield 

27  Jul- 14  Aug 

India  (Kashmir  & 
Ladakh) 

19 

Sunbird 

Mike  Hodgson 

28 Jul- 1 7 Aug 

Galapagos  & Amazon 

21 

Wingspan 

Dr  Robert  Tindle 

1-17  Aug 

Rwanda 

17 

Ornitholidays 

S.  Boyes 

1-19  Aug 

Kenya  (Lake  Turkana) 

19 

Ornitholidays 

L.  G.  Holloway 

6-26  Aug 

New  Guinea 

21 

Sunbird 

Bruce  Beehler 

7-24  Aug 

India  (Kashmir) 

18 

Cygnus 

Cliff  Waller 

13-27  Aug 

Greece 

15 

Sunbird 

David  Fisher  & 

13-28  Aug 

Kenya 

16 

Birdquest 

Frank  King 
Iain  Robertson  & 

1 3-29  Aug 

Peru 

17 

Birdquest 

Mark  Beaman 
Steve  James  & 

1 3-29  Aug 

Sri  Lanka 

17 

Wingspan 

Steve  Madge 
Tony  Pym 

1 3 Aug-3  Sep 

Kenya 

22 

Birdquest 

Iain  Robertson  & 

1 7 Aug-4  Sep 

USA  (California) 

19 

Wingspan 

Mark  Beaman 
Jon  Dunn 

2 1 Aug-4  Sep 

Austria  (Lake  Neusiedl) 

15 

Ornitholidays 

S.  Boves 

10-24  Sep 

Turkey 

15 

Ornitholidays 

M.  Chandler 

10-24  Sep 

Turkey 

15 

Wingspan 

Nigel  Tucker 

10-25  Sep 

Turkey 

16 

Chris  Slade 

Chris  Slade 

16-25  Sep 

Turkey 

10 

Sunbird 

David  Fisher 

17-25  Sep 

Turkey 

9 

Chris  Slade 

Chris  Slade 

1 7 Sep-2  Oct 

Kenya  (Indian  Ocean) 

16 

Ornitholidays 

A.J.  Holcombe 

1 7 Sep-2  Oct 

Kenya  (Lake  V ictoria  & 
Mount  Elgon) 

16 

Ornitholidays 

L.  G.  Holloway 

7-23  Oct 

Tanzania 

16 

Ornitholidays 

S.  Boyes  & G.  Bennett 

20  Oct- 1 1 Nov 

Kenya 

23 

Sunbird 

Don  Turner  & 

4- 19  Nov 

Mexico 

16 

Sunbird 

Will  Russell 
Kenn  Kaufman  & 

6-20  Nov 

Canary  Islands 

15 

Wingspan 

Bryan  Bland 
Nigel  Tucker 

1 1-26  Nov 

Gambia 

16 

Birdquest 

Iain  Robertson  & 

12-26  Nov 

Ethiopia 

15 

Cygnus 

Nick  Dymond 
A.  Smith 

1 4 Nov-2  Dec 

Nepal 

19 

Cygnus 

Peter  Clement 

19  Nov-4  Dec 

Ethiopia 

16 

Ornitholidays 

L.  G.  Holloway  & 

19  Nov-4  Dec 

Gambia 

16 

Cygnus 

S.  Boyes 

23  Nov- 10  Dec 

Gambia 

18 

Wingspan 

Netta  Robinson 

17  Dec- 1 Jan  1984 

Kenya  (Indian  Ocean) 

16 

Ornitholidays 

A.  J.  Holcombe 

All  enquiries  and  queries  should  be  directed  to  the  travel firms  concerned: 

Birdquest  Ltd,  8 Albert  Road  East,  Hale,  Altrincham,  Cheshire  \va  15  9AL.  Tel.  061-928  5945. 
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Cygnus  Wildlife  World-wide  Holidays,  96  Fore  Street,  Kingsbridge,  Devon  TQ7  i P'S'  Tel.  0548 
3181. 

KingBird  Tours,  PO  Box  196,  Planetarium  Station,  New  York  ny,  10024  USA. 

Ornitholidays  (Regd),  1-3  Victoria  Drive,  Bognor  Regis,  West  Sussex  Peril  2P\v.  Iel.  0243 
821230. 

Chris  Slade,  8 The  Grange,  Elmdon  Park,  Solihull,  West  Midlands.  Tel.  021-742  5420  & 
021-705  5535. 

Sunbird,  David  Fisher,  PO  Box  76,  Sandy,  Beds  SG19  IDF.  Tel:  0767  82377. 

Wingspan,  1st  Floor,  Arvalee  Flouse,  Clifton  Down  Road,  Bristol  BS8  4AH.  Tel.  0272  741773. 

News  and  comment 


Mike  Everett  and  Bob  Spencer 

Opinions  expressed  in  this  feature  are  not  necessarily  those  of ‘British  Birds’ 


Europe’s  raptors  Naturopa  is  the  Council  of 
Europe’s  conservation  and  environmental 
journal,  produced  by  the  European  Infor- 
mation Centre  for  Nature  Conservation,  in 
English,  French  and  German.  Its  role  is 
education  through  information  and  com- 
ment: it  is  widely  read  and,  hopefully, 
influences  at  least  some  of  the  politicians  and 
bureaucrats  who  control  much  of  what 
happens  in  Europe.  The  whole  of  number  40 
( 1982)  deals  with  raptors  and  owls  and  their 
conservation,  with  1 1 main  articles  by 
various  European  experts,  all  of  whom 
highlight  current  problems  and  actual  or 
possible  solutions.  Eet  us  hope  it  has  a wide 
circulation  where  it  really  matters  . . . 

Portuguese  Christmas  count  The  trans- 
atlantic tradition  of  an  annual  Christmas 
Bird  Count  had  not  been  followed  in  Europe 
until  last  year.  This  exercise  has  been 
conducted  mainly  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  but  also  in  Central  and  South 
America,  the  W est  Indies  and  Bermuda.  The 
82nd  annual  count  was  carried  out  in  1981. 
In  1981,  the  Centro  Estudos  Migrayao  e 
Protecyao  das  Aves  (CEMPA)  decided  to 
co-operate  in  this  interesting  programme  and 
it  seems  that  their  effort  represented  the  first 
such  count  in  Europe.  A group  of  13  observ- 
ers counted  the  birds  within  a radius  of  12  km 
from  the  co-ordinates  38°  48' N,  8°  48' W, 
about  65km  east  of  Lisbon  (Santo  Estevao), 
on  22nd  December  1981  from  8.30  a.m.  until 
4.30  p.m.  I lie  habitat  there  is  75%  wood- 
land, 20%  cultivated  fields  and  5%  stream- 
side.  On  22nd  December,  both  fresh  and  salt 
water  were  open,  but  wild  food  was  in  poor 
supply.  Some  of  the  interesting  species 
observed  were  White  Stork  Ciconia  ciconia  (5), 


Greater  Flamingo  Phoenicopterus  ruber  (175), 
Black-shouldered  Kite  Elanus  caeruleus  (1), 
Red  Kile  Milvus  milvus  (1),  Hoopoe  Upupa 
epops  (2),  Fan-tailed  W arbler  Cisticola  juncidis 
(29),  Great  Grey  Shrike  Lanius  excubitor  (29), 
Woodchat  Shrike  Lanius  senator  (1),  Azure- 
winged Magpie  Cyanopica  cyana  (221),  Rock 
Sparrow  Petroma  petronia  (1)  and  Common 
Waxbill  Estnlda  astnld  (7).  A total  of  some 
16,506  birds  of  81  species  was  recorded. 
(Contributed  by  R.  0.  Vicente) 

Wild  London  One  of  the  best  newsletters 
we  see  is  Wild  London,  produced  by  the 
London  Wildlife  Trust.  An  amazing  amount 
of  news  and  information  (and  even  a goodly 
selection  of  illustrations)  is  crammed  into  its 
eight  pages.  If  you  live  or  work  in  or  around 
the  metropolis,  why  not  give  it  a try?  Further 
details  from  London  Wildlife  Trust, 
Peckham  Settlement,  Staffordshire  Street. 
London  SE15  5TF. 

Bough  Beech  birds  The  Kent  Trust  for 
Nature  Conservation  has  recently  published 
its  booklet  Birds  oj  Bough  Beech.  Situated 
between  Sevenoaks  and  Tonbridge,  Bough 
Beech  Reservoir  has  become  one  of  Kent’s 
best  known  inland  birdwatching  sites.  The 
20-page  booklet,  compiled  by  Roy  Coles  and 
Geoffrey  Burton,  describes  the  history  of  the 
reservoir  and  its  nature  reserve  since  its 
creation  in  1970  and  includes  a list  sum- 
marising the  status  of  birds  until  1981. 
Attractively  produced,  with  line-drawings 
and  photographs,  the  booklet  can  be 
obtained  at  the  nature  reserve’s  information 
centre  (open  weekends),  or  by  post  from 
K I NC,  125  High  Street,  Rainham,  Kent, 
price  £1  plus  25p  postage.  ( Contributed  by 

PJG) 
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188.  Bud  Illustrator  of  the  't  car  award  presentation,  Jul\  1*182:  left  to  right,  Norman  Arlott 
(judge).  Di  J . 1 . R.  Sliarroek  (judge),  Rodney  I ngram  (2nd) . Keith  Colcombe  (winner  ol  I he 
Richard  Richardson  Award),  Robert  Gillmor  (judge).  Keith  Shackleton  ( President  ol'Societx 
ol  \\  ildlile  Artists),  Alan  Harris  (1st)  and  Darren  Rees  (3rd)  (R.J.  Chandler) 


BIY  8c  RRA  presentations  The  presenta- 
tion ol  the  awards  to  this  year's  winners  of  the 
competitions  for  the  title  of 'Bird  Illustrator 
of  the  't  ear  and  lor  I he  Richard  Richardson 
Award  took  place  at  The  Mall  Galleries  in 
London  on  27th  July  (plate  188).  For  the 
second  year,  this  Press  Reception  was  held  in 
conjunction  with  the  Society  of  Wildlife 
Artists,  whose  own  annual  exhibition  opened 
at  I he  Mall  Galleries  on  the  following  day, 
and  the  prizes  were  presented  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  SU  LA,  Keith  Shackleton.  The 
winners’  entries  were  displayed  at  the  Gal- 
leries throughout  the  Society’s  exhibition. 
We  are  pleased  to  report  that  these  arrange- 
ments will  be  continued  next  year. 

Discovery  of  a species  new  to  Britain  see 

footnote* 

75  years  ago  Jack  Mountford  has  sent  us 
the  following  extract  from  the  ‘Notes  and 
comments’  section  of  The  Naturalist  (1907). 
No  comment  is  needed  from  us!  ‘During  the 
past  few  years  we  have  chronicled  the 
appearance  of  many  new  magazines.  Most 
have  had  a meteoric  existence — came  into 


the  world  with  a great  glare,  as  quickk 
fizzed  out  , and  left  not  a wrack  behind. 
Others  had  a more  lingering  career;  but 
eventually  sickened  and  died.  ( )ne or  twostill 
linger,  though  apparently  suffering  from 
"galloping  consumption".  In  most  cases 
their  fate  was  evident  from  the  first.  A few.  a 
very  few.  seem  still  healthy.  To  these  last  has 
been  added  "British  Birds,"  whic  h,  judging 
from  the  first  part  just  received,  is  most  likely 
to  be  a success.  1 he  study  of  birds  in  recent 
years  has  been  followed  by  an  enormous 
number  of  serious  students,  as  well  as  b\  a 
still  greater  number  of  drivelling  dabblers, 
many  of  whom  evidently  consider  that  to  buy 
(or  borrow  ) a field-glass,  to  spend  a w eek-end 
spying  sparrows,  and  to  have  access  to  a few 
monographs  are  the  only  qualifications  lor 
writing  books  and  articles  to  periodicals. 
Page  after  page  of  the  most  blithering  pilffe 
are  in  this  way  printed.  In  “British  Birds", 
however,  there  will  be  none  of  this.  With  such 
capable  editors  as  Messrs  H.  F.  Witherbv 
and  \\ . P.  Pycraft  we  can  depend  upon 
having  nothing  but  the  best,  and  “Part  1"  of 
the  new  publication  certainly  is  evidence  of 
this.' 


* FOOTNOTE. 


Footprint  of  Rallus  brittanicus  Boswall. 
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IFWP  at  Monte  Carlo  The  third  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  International  Federation  of 
Wildlife  Photography  was  held  in  Monte 
Carlo  over  the  week-end  of  1 1th- 13th  June 
1982  and  was  attended  by  delegates  front  all 
member  countries  (except  Sweden):  Britain, 
France,  Hungary,  Italy,  Switzerland,  West 
Germany  and  Yugoslavia.  Each  member 
country  brought  12  large  prints  in  colour  or 
black-and-white  to  present  a two-week 
exhibition  held  in  the  Jardin  Exotique  in 
Monte  Carlo.  Almost  half  of  the  exhibition, 
which  was  opened  by  the  Mayor  of  the  city, 
was  devoted  to  birds,  Britain  being  well  to 
the  fore  in  the  very  high  standard  of  work 
presented.  The  next  meeting  is  scheduled  for 
March  1983  in  Budapest;  before  then,  a 
competition  will  be  held  in  the  Association  of 
British  Natural  History  Photographic- 
Societies  to  find  the  20  best  prints  to 
represent  Britain.  ( Contributed  by  Don  Smith) 

Inland  Revenue  Sponsored  Birdwatch? 

The  State  of  New  York  Department  of 
Environmental  Conservation  and  the 
Federation  of  New  York  State  Bird  Clubs  are 
the  joint  sponsors  of  the  New  York  Breeding 
Bird  Atlas  project,  now  in  its  third  full 
season.  Page  11  of  the  project’s  ‘Handbook 
for  Workers  1981’  notes:  ‘Income  Tax 
Deduction.  Expenses  that  you  incur 
(gasoline,  motels,  etc.)  while  surveying  can 
be  claimed  on  your  income  tax  as  a contri- 


Recent reports 


K.  Allsopp  and  R.  A.  Hume 

These  are  largely  unchecked  reports, 
not  authenticated  records 


All  dates  refer  to  July,  unless  otherwise 
stated. 

High  pressure  in  the  Atlantic  brought  cool 
northwesterlies  for  the  first  week,  then,  as 
pressure  also  rose  over  the  Continent,  hot 
humid  air  arrived  from  the  south,  with  fre- 
quent thunderstorms.  By  18th,  an  anticy- 
clone was  centred  over  the  country,  with 


bution  to  a non-profit  organisation.  Keep 
careful  supporting  records.’  A useful 
illustration  of  a cultural  difference  between 
our  two  countries!  Perhaps  the  B TO  should 
approach  the  Inland  Revenue  before 
organising  its  next  project?  ( Contributed  by 
Michael J.  Thomas) 

BBC  Silver  Jubilee  The  BBC  Natural 
History  Unit  was  rather  late  in  letting  us 
have  the  press  release  blurb  about  its  Silver 
Jubilee,  and  by  the  time  you  read  this  it  will 
be  well  on  the  way  to  completing  its  ‘26th 
year.  Nevertheless,  we  take  this  opportunity 
to  salute  and  congratulate  the  Unit  for  25 
years  of  splendid  and  stimulating  pro- 
grammes. All  those  involved  can  be  justi- 
fiably proud  of  the  way  they  have  brought 
wildlife  from  all  over  the  globe  into  our 
homes,  educated  us  and,  indeed,  caused 
many  of  us  to  broaden  and  develop  our  own 
interests.  May  the  next  25  years  be  even  more 
successful! 

New  recorder  for  Gwynedd  R.  S.  Thomas, 
Sarn-y-Plas,  Y Rhiw,  Pwllheli,  Gwynedd,  is 
now  the  recorder  for  Gwynedd  (Caernarvon- 
shire); F.  A.  Currie  is  recorder  for  Gwynedd 
(Merionethshire)  and  Ivor  McLean  remains 
as  recorder  for  Gwynedd  (Anglesey)  (see 
Brit.  Birds  74:  544  and  75:  237) 


easterly  winds,  turning  northerly  as  the  high 
pressure  moved  slowly  westerly. 

Wading  birds 

Reports  of  the  autumn  return-movements  of 
passage  waders  noted  few  large  numbers. 
Wood  Sandpipers  Tnnga  glareola  began 
appearing  at  the  end  of  the  month  and  a 
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now  expected  early  reports  of  Nearctic 
species  included  Pectoral  Sandpipers 
Calidris  melanotos  from  South  Walney  (Cum- 
bria)— their  first — on  31st,  and  Cley  on  2nd 
August;  a White-rumped  Sandpiper  C. 
Juscicollis  at  Titchwell  (Norfolk)  on  31st;  and 
a Lesser  Golden  Plover  Pluvialis  domimca  in 
Lincolnshire,  also  on  31st.  Reports  of  the 
larger  wading  species  included  a Little  Egret 


notable  concentration  of  Ruffs  Philomachus 
pugnax  occurred  at  Cliffe  (Kent),  with  up  to 
30  counted  (plates  1 89  & 190).  A few  Curlew 
Sandpipers  Calidris  Jerruginea  were  seen  on 
the  British  east  coast  from  18th,  all  showing 
adult  plumage.  These  early  movements, 
probably  involving  non-breeding  indivi- 
duals, as  usual  included  a few  vagrants.  A 
further  July  record  of  Marsh  Sandpiper 
Tringa  stagnatilis  came  from  Cley  (Norfolk) 
from  6th  to  13th,  with  a Temminck’s  Stint 
Calidris  temminckii  there  also  on  13th,  and 
followed  by  another  Broad-billed  Sand- 
piper Limicola  Jalcinellus  there  from  23rd  to 
25th.  A Black-winged  Stilt  Himantopus 
hirnantopus  was  also  reported  from  the  north 
Norfolk  coast  during  the  second  week.  The 


189  8c  190.  Ruffs  Philomachus  pugnax , adult 
male  (right)  and  adult  female  (below),  Kent, 
July  1982  (/?./.  Chandler) 
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Egretta garzetta  on  Brownsea  Island  (Dorset), 
a Squacco  Heron  Ardeola  ralloides  at 
Radipole  Lake  (Dorset),  and  a White  Stork 
Ciconia  ciconia  at  Suffield  (Norfolk)  from  10th 
to  1 7th. 

Terns  and  seabirds 

As  last  month,  tern  records  were  again 
notable.  The  Elegant  Tern  Sterna  elegans,  yet 
to  be  accepted  as  such,  was  still  present  at 
Greencastle  (Co.  Down)  on  18th  (plate  191), 
and  two  reports  of  Gull-billed  Tern  Gelo- 
chelidon  nilotica  came  from  Hoylake  (Mersey- 
side) on  8th  and  Pennington  (Hampshire)  on 
10th.  A seldom-stay-long  Caspian  Tern 
Sterna  caspia  remained  three  days,  however,  at 
Little  Paxton  Gravel-pits  on  1st  and  3rd 
August  and  at  nearby  Grafham  Water 
(Cambridgeshire)  on  2nd.  White-winged 
Black  Terns  Chhdomas  leucopterus  appeared 
during  the  easterlies  at  Cley  on  13th,  Chew 
Valley  Lake  (Avon)  on  20th  and  at  Martin 
Mere  (Cheshire).  The  wide  variety  of 


' n'  «* 


vagrant  gulls  reported  was  most  unusual: 
more  in  keeping  with  winter  than  summer. 
An  Iceland  Gull  L arus  g/aucoides  at  New 
Brighton  (Merseyside)  on  20th  was  not  the 
usual  one  seen  there  in  winter,  and  a Ross’s 
Gull  Rhodostet/iia  rosea  in  Glamorgan  was  yet 
another  summer  record  of  this  once  extreme 
rarity.  The  now  usual  records  ol  Ring-billed 
Gulls  Lams  delawarensis  were  increased  by 
one  at  Hoylake  from  10th  (plate  192),  and 
Mediterranean  Gulls  L.  melanocephalus  were 
Ibund  at  The  Bull  (Co.  W exford)  on  loth  and 
( Tew  Valley  Lake  on  2bih.  A Sabine’s  Gull 
L.  sabini  passed  Filey  Brigg  (North  York- 
shire) on  24th  and  a Long-tailed  Skua 
Slercorarius  longicaudus  remained  at  Fair  Isle 
throughout  the  month.  The  rarer  shear- 
waters are  not  normally  expected  in  July,  but 
a leu  Sooty  Shearwaters  Puffinus griseus  were 
seen  at  Filey  Brigg  on  31st  and  a Cory’s 
Shearwater  Calonectris  diornedea  at  Spurn 
( Humberside)  on  10th. 

Passerines 

A few  unusual  reports  were  received,  most 
interesting  being  a Great  Reed  Warbler 
Acrocephalus  arundinaceus  on  7th  at  nearly  the 
same  locality  on  the  Ouse  Washes  (Cam- 
bridgeshire) where  one  turned  up  last  year  in 
spring.  Other  records  of  southern  European 
species  were  of  Woodchat  Shrikes  Lanius 
senator  at  Dawlish  Warren  (Devon)  on  7th 
and  at  Hastings  (East  Sussex)  on  1 0th  and 
1 1th,  and  a Lesser  Grey  Shrike  L.  minor  at 
Bil  ling  Gap  (East  Sussex).  A Crossbill  Loxia 
curvirostra  was  the  only  notable  July  vagrant 
at  Spurn,  followed  on  1st  August  by  an 
Icterine  Warbler  Hippolais  icterina , another 
arriving  at  Dungeriess  (Kent)  on  the  same 
day. 
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Recent  reports 

Odds  and  ends 

Reports  ol  species  in  other  categories  have 
been  sparse  but  notable.  Three  Black- 
necked Grebes  Podiceps  nigricollis  were 
present  throughout  the  month  near  Dela- 
mcre  (Cheshire)  and,  at  the  end,  two  were 
found  at  Chew  Valley  Lake  and  one  at  Blag- 
don  Lake  (Avon).  Also  at  Chew  Valley  Lake 
on  A 1st  was  a flock  of  245  Gadwalls  Anas 
strepera.  . \ Ruddy  Shelduck  Tadorna  Jerru- 
ginea  at  Livermore  (Suffolk)  on  10th  posed 
the  usual  ‘escape’  problem.  Raptor  reports 
featured  an  Osprey  Pandion  haliaetus  at  Chew 


Valley  Lake  from  24th  and  a Hobby  Falco 
subbuleo  in  southwest  Scotland.  Finally,  an 
Alpine  Swift  Apus  melba  was  watched  at 
Woodbridge  (Suffolk)  on  4th. 

Latest  news 

Early  September:  American  Wigeon  Anas 
americana,  Minsmere  (Suffolk);  three  Sabine’s 
Gulls,  and  a Bonelli’s  Warbler  Phylloscopus 
bonelli,  north  Norfolk;  Paddyfield  Warbler 
Acrocephalus  agricola , Walney;  two  potential 
‘firsts’:  Long-toed  Stint  Calidris  subminuta 
Teesmouth  (Cleveland)  and  Litde  Whimbrel 
Numenius  minutus , Sker  Point  (Mid  Glamorgan). 
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192.  Ring-billed  Gull  Lams  delawarensis.  first-summer  moulting  to  second-winter. 
Merseyside.  July  1 002  ( K . W.  Horton ) 
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The  Living  Birds  of  Eric  Ennion.  Text  by  John  Busby.  Victor 
Gollancz,  London,  1982.  128  pages;  profusely  illustrated  in  colour  and 
black-and-white.  £9.95. 

It  was  w ith  great  delight  that  1 approached  the  act  of  reviewing  this  aptly  titled  book,  although 
it  was  not  many  years  ago  that  I looked  upon  Ennion's  work  as  simple  ‘kids'  stuff'.  1 then  rated 
it  well  below  that  of  the  many  artists  w ho  painted  their  birds  to  a high-gloss  finish,  showing 
every  feather  in  meticulous  detail.  Fine  brushwork,  yes,  but  1 realised  after  more  field 
experience  that  their  works  lacked  a certain  something:  life!  It  was  then,  with  little  hints  from 
my  mentors,  that  I took  a second  look  at  the  likes  of  Ennion:  artists  who  could  sketch,  and  not 
just  sketch  the  shape  of  a bird,  but  include  within  that  shape  all  the  freedom  and  vitality  of  the 
lard  in  the  wild.  This  Ennion  did,  and,  in  his  portrayal,  be  it  a quick  pencil  drawing,  a slightly 
more  elaborate  line-wash  sketch  or  a finished  painting,  he  was  second  to  none,  show  ing  with 
the  minimum  use  of  materials,  but  maximum  effect,  all  the  postures  and  many  moods  that  a 
bird  in  its  natural  surroundings  can  produce. 

This  new  book,  with  a fine  introduction  and  commentary  by  John  Busby,  shows  to  great 
effect  all  of  Ennion's  skill  in  putting  on  paper  that  w hich  he  observed,  not  only  with  the  artist’s 
tools  but  also  with  the  writer's,  lor  he  was  most  accomplished  with  the  written  word  as  well  as 
being  a top  grade  artist. 
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Split  into  eight  sections,  plus  a bibliography  and  chronology,  the  book  covers  his  work  on 
waterbirds  (including  eight  pages  on  ducks),  terns  and  gulls,  waders,  woodland  birds,  open- 
country  and  garden  birds,  game  birds,  and  birds  of  prey.  Although  probably  favouring  the 
water  and  waterside  birds,  his  work  did  not  waver  when  away  from  this  habitat,  birds  at  open 
moorland  or  a woodland  edge  being  equally  well  transferred  from  his  observant  eye  to  the 
page.  A quick  glance  through  the  sections  proves  this:  wash  and  line  sketches  of  herons 
preening  and  Wigeon  at  rest  and  feeding  from  the  waterbird  section  are  on  a par  with  a page  of 
flycatchers  from  the  woodland  section.  In  fact,  the  flycatcher  sketches  are  a perfect  example  of 
how  great  an  observer  of  bird  life  he  was.  Apart  from  the  bird  in  hovering  flight  (noted  by 
Busby  in  the  commentary)  the  portrait  of  two  birds  preening  and  wing  stretching,  actions  that 
were  probably  quite  rapid,  are  captured  in  a superbly  accurate  and  naturally  balanced  cameo. 

Ihe  last  section  of  the  book  deals  with  the  drawing  and  painting  of  birds,  using  the  few  notes 
that  he  had  compiled  before  his  death  for  a book  on  that  subject  (unfortunately  it  will  never  be 
published;  many  of  his  thoughts  on  the  matter  were  kept  in  his  head  and  never  written  down). 
Those  that  are  available  provide  aspiring  artists  with  sound,  knowledgeable  reasonings. 

'Birds  are  not  hypotheses:  they  are  alive,  very  much  alive,  and  not  to  be  shorn  of  personality, 
not  to  be  plucked  from  their  surroundings.’  This  sentence,  included  in  the  book,  and  taken 
from  Ennion’s  Book  The  British  Bird , says  it  all.  He  practised  what  he  preached  and  this  new 
book  confirms  it.  Perhaps  there  should  have  been  more  of  his  completed  paintings;  but  never 
mind,  what  there  is  between  these  pages  is  a treasure.  I thoroughly  recommend  it  to  all, 
artistically  inclined  or  not:  it  is  as  near  as  one  can  get  to  one’s  own  field  observations. 

Norman  Arlott 

An  Atlas  of  the  Birds  of  the  Western  Palaearctic.  By  Colin  Harrison. 

Collins,  London,  1982.  322  pages;  693  maps  in  colour;  many  figures  and 
line-drawings.  £12.95. 

Colin  Harrison  describes  this  well-produced  book  as  a companion  work  to  The  Birds  oj  Britain 
and  Europe  by  Hermann  Heinzel,  Richard  f itter  and  John  Parslow.  It  is  clearly  also  an 
up-dating  of  the  classic  Atlas  oj  European  Birds  by  Professor  Dr  K.  H.  Voous,  now  just  over  20 
years  old.  It  admirably  fulfils  the  first  aim,  for  the  maps,  elegantly  and  clearly  designed  by 
Crispin  Fisher,  are  almost  six  times  as  large  as  those  possible  in  the  field  guide,  with  a 
consequent  gain  in  the  detail  shown.  Moreover,  they  cover  a much  wider  area,  reaching  from 
the  southern  limits  of  the  Sahara  north  to  the  Arctic  islands  of  Spitsbergen  and  Franz  Josef 
Fand,  and  reaching  east  to  well  beyond  the  Aral  Sea,  so  including  even  parts  of  Afghanistan 
and  Pakistan.  1 1 loses  somewhat,  however,  in  comparison  with  Voous,  whose  maps  so  valuably 
covered  the  world  breeding  range,  and  who  benefited  from  the  greater  space  for  more  extensive 
discussions  of  distributional  factors,  habitat,  food,  nests,  and  movements  for  each  species. 
Against  this,  Voous  covered  only  419  European  species,  whereas  Harrison  includes  639  West 
Palearctic  species,  with  maps  showing  winter  and  passage  as  well  as  breeding  ranges. 

Indeed,  Harrison’s  species  range  is  even  wider,  for  he  deals  with  a further  167  species  in 
special  maps  covering  the  whole  Palearctic  (or,  in  a few  cases,  the  Holarctic).  These  additional 
species  fall  into  two  main  groups — ecological  counterparts,  where  two  or  more  species,  usually 
members  of  the  same  genus  or  family,  replace  each  other  in  similar  habitats,  and  replacement 
species,  where  a closely  related  group  of  species  have  become  adapted  to  different  types  of 
habitat  in  the  Palearctic.  There  may  well  be  debate,  in  some  instances,  on  how  the  author  has 
interpreted  these  concepts,  which,  in  the  present  state  of  ecological  knowledge,  must  often 
involve  some  inspired  guesswork,  and  whether,  for  some  groups,  the  Palearctic  basis  is 
sufficiently  wide.  Yet  these  additional  maps  are  of  great  value  in  portraying  the  distribution  of 
many  species  little  known  to  most  readers.  His  ideas  on  ecological  counterparts  and 
replacement  species  are  explained  in  detail  in  an  introductory  essay  which  also  covers  at 
length,  and  with  much  insight,  factors  influencing  bird  distribution:  climate,  vegetation  and 
the  effects  of  time  (including  fossil  evidence,  glaciations,  refuges  and  human  activity). 

To  sum  up,  for  most  readers  perhaps,  this  book  will  appeal  mainly  for  the  superb  maps, 
covering  more  species  than  are  available  elsewhere,  supplemented  by  black-and-white 
vignettes  of  all  the  species,  by  nine  artists  ranging  from  Norman  Arlott  to  Ian  Wallace.  Mam 
will  also  be  stimulated  by  the  author’s  exciting  ideas  on  the  puzzles  of  bird  distribution.  All 
birdwatchers  will  find  it  a useful  and  attractive  addition  to  their  library.  Stanley  Cramp 
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Photographs  by 
Eric  Hosking 
Text  by  Brian  Sage 
Foreword  by  Keith  Shackleton 


A new  book  by  ERIC  HOSKING 

In  this,  his  latest  book,  Eric  Hosking  has  recorded  two 
voyages  to  the  Antarctic.  The  result  is  a technical  and 
artistic  triumph.  Most  of  the  species  to  be  found  in  the 
Antarctic  region  have  been  photographed,  with 
characteristic  precision  and  sensitivity.  The  magnificent 
photographs  and  informative,  engaging  text  of  this  book 
will  captivate  and  delight  the  reader  with  their  images  of 
a wild,  untamed  continent  and  its  inhabitants. 

IF  YOU  BUY  A COPY  OF  ANTARCTIC  Wl  LDLI FE 
YOU  COULD  WIN  A FREE  OLYMPUS  OM-2n 
CAMERA! 

Available  from  all  good  booksellers.  For  further  information 
write  to:  The  Publicity  Department  at  the  address  below. 


CROOM  HELM  LTD 

Providence  House,  Burrell  Row, 
Beckenham,  Kent  BR3  1 AT. 
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holidays  at  realistic  prices  . . . 

Gambia  16  days  November  26-December  11,  1982 

The  delightful  west  African  Republic  of  Sene-Gambia  is  an  ideal  country  to  gain  an 
introduction  to  the  colourful  bird-life  of  Africa.  In  a friendly,  sunny  environment  we 
will  be  making  the  acquaintance  of  over  200  species  during  this  leisurely  paced  tour 
which  includes  a 4-day  excursion  by  riverboat  along  the  Gambia  river. 

Leader:  John  Ward  £850.00 


Sri  Lanka  21  days  January  11-31,  1983 

Sri  Lanka  is  a tropical  island  paradise  for  natural  history  with  a wealth  of  birds  and 
mammals  disproportionate  to  its  modest  size.  Over  20  of  the  bird  species  are  endemic 
to  the  island  and  few  places  in  Asia  are  better  for  viewing  leopard  and  elephant.  We 
will  be  looking  for  both  at  Wilpattu  and  Yala  National  Parks  and  discovering  in  depth 
the  magic  of  the  southern  highlands. 

Leader:  Ron  Appleby  £950.00 

Northern  India  and  the  Himalayan  Foothills 

20  days  February  7-25,  1983 

Following  the  successful  formula  of  our  1981  and  1982  tours  we  will  again  be  savouring 
the  spectacle  of  Bharatpur  for  almost  a week  before  moving  to  Corbett  and  Nainital 
in  the  Himalayan  foothills  where  exciting  birdwatching  is  complemented  by  beautiful 
scenery.  Siberian  Crane  is  just  one  of  300  species  likely  on  this  tour. 


Leader:  David  Hunt 
Other  1983  Tours 

£940.00 

Northern  Thailand 

20  days 

January  29-February  17 
Leader  Dave  Holman 

£1,090 

Malaysia 

20  days 

February  20-March  11 
Leader  Graham  Madge 

£1,200 

Texas 

17  days 

March  31  -April  16 
Leader  Peter  Clement 

£770 

Israel 

17  days 

April  10-26 
Leader  Dave  Holman 

£775 

Soviet  Central  Asia 
(Samarkand  and 
Tashkent) 

15  days 

May  2-16 

Leader  Mike  Densley 

£825 

Turkey 

16  days 

April  30-May  15 
Leader  Paul  Dukes 

£950 

Also  many  other  exciting  destinations  later  in  1983  including  Ethiopia.  Nepal  and 
Kashmir. 

For  full  information  and  colour  brochure,  contact  Paul  Dukes  at: 
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Southwest  Travel  Ltd 

96  Fore  Street,  Kingsbridge,  Devon  TQ7  1PY 

Telephone  Kingsbridge  (0548)  3181/6178 

Telex  45639  (Comput  G)  P57  (om) 
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HO  LI  DA  Y A CCOMMODA  TION 

SLAPTON  SANDS.  Small,  friendly,  licensed 
hotel  situated  in  grounds  of  six  acres  overlooking 
Slapton  Ley  nature  reserve  and  Start  Bay.  Un- 
spoilt coastline  famous  for  its  variety  of  birds  and 
wildlife.  Open  April  to  November.  Special  out  of 
season  terms.  Good  fresh  food.  AA  and  RAC 
one  star.  SAL  for  brochure.  Greyhomes  Hotel, 
Torcross,  Nr  Kingsbridge,  S.  Devon.  Tel:  Kings- 
bridge  (0548)  580220.  (BB248) 

PERTHSHIRE,  SUTHERLAND  and  other 
areas.  Self-catering  cottages.  Ideally  situated  for 
wildlife,  flora,  birds,  walking  or  fishing.  For 
brochure  and  list  of  available  dates  write  to: 
Renton  Finlayson,  82  Atholl  Road,  Pitlochry, 
Perthshire.  Tel:  0796  2512.  (BB249) 

NATIONAL  TRUST  VILLAGE  on  Exmoor. 
Self-catering  holiday  cottage  and  flats — centrally 
heated — near  Porlock.  Sea,  Moors,  Woods  and 
Marshes  within  walking  distance.  Malcolm  and 
Sheila  Wright,  The  Pack  Horse,  Allerfond,  Nr 
Minehead.  Tel:  0643  862475.  (BB19) 

Southern  Spain— Gulf  of  Almeria 

Among  the  very  best  in  Spanish  birdwatching, 
scenery  and  food  B and  B or  full-board  in  a mag- 
nificent villa  or  self-catering  in  a well  equipped 
apartment.  Breathtaking  mountain  and  sea  views. 
Full  description  with  list  of  species  from  Steadman. 

3 Bingham  Street,  l.ondon  Ml  2QQ. 

Tel:  01-226  7270.  (BB263) 

ISLE  OF  ISLAY,  HEBRIDES.  For  beaches, 
hillwalking,  birdwatching,  wildlife,  fishing  and 
golfing.  Well  equipped  s/c  cottages  at  Port 
Charlotte,  beautifully  situated  on  safe,  sandy 
beach.  C/H,  sleeps  2/4.  From  £60  per  week.  For 
brochure  tel:  (049685)  208  or  write  Mrs  J.  Roy, 
Port  Charlotte,  Isle  of  Islay,  Argyllshire 
PA48  7LJD.  (BB276) 


COUNTRY  COTT AGES  between  Alnwick  and 
Belford.  Sleeps  up  to  six,  fully  equipped,  self 
catering,  available  throughout  the  year.  Well 
placed  for  Holy  Island  and  Fame  Islands, 
Cheviot  Hills  and  many  places  of  natural  beauty. 
SAE  to  Mrs  P.  Foster,  Coxons,  Craster  South 
Farm,  Alnwick,  Northumberland.  Tel:  (066  576) 
640  or  telephone  01-638  8346.  (BB255) 

LACOCK.  Country  house  bed  & breakfast 
£7.50  in  National  Trust  village.  Old  Rectory, 
Lacock,  Chippenham,  Wiltshire.  Tel: 
Lacock335.  (BB221) 

CLEY— BIRDWATCH  as  you  breakfast!  All 
year  round  B&B  in  very  comfortable  home, 
directly  overlooking  bird  reserve  and  salt 
marshes.  Alan  and  Sheila  Hart,  The  Saltings, 
Coast  Road,  Cley.  Tel:  740645.  (BB65) 

SOUTHWOLD  AA**  HOTEL.  Ensuite  bed- 
rooms, good  food  and  wines.  Ideal  base  for 
Minsmere  and  surrounding  area.  Open  all  year. 
Holiday  house  also  available  to  let.  W rite  or  tel: 
Pier  Avenue  Hotel,  Southwold.  Tel:  722632. 

(BB24) 

CANNOCK  CHASE,  Blithfield  Reservoir, 
farmhouse  accommodation,  B&B — EM.  One 
family,  one  double,  one  twin-bed  room.  Fishers 
Pit  Farm,  Abbots  Bromley,  Rugeley,  Staflord- 
shire.  Tel:  (0283)  840  204.  (BB251) 

THE  SILVERDALE  HOTEL,  Cumbria/Lancs 
border,  nr.  Leighton  Moss  Bird  Sanctuary, 
half-hour  to  the  Lakes,  family  run  hotel  offering 
range  of  bar  meals  and  restaurant.  For  brochure: 
Silverdale,  nr.  Carnforth,  Lancs.  Tel:  Silverdale 
701206.  (BB259) 

KIRKCUDBRIGHTSHIRE.  Comfortable  ac- 
commodation with  lovely  views.  Open  all  year. 
B&B  £7,  all  meals  £10,  weekly  rate  £65.  Near 
Caerlaverock  and  Glen  Trool  National  Park. 
Hawker,  Windywalls,  Gatehouse  of  Fleet.  Tel: 
(05574)  249.  ' (BB266) 

BETTYHILL  HOTEL,  Bettyhill,  Sutherland. 
Old  established  family  hotel  in  outstanding 
position  overlooking  the  Naver  Nature  Reserve 
and  the  Pentland  Firth.  Paradise  for  bird- 
watchers. First  class  cuisine.  Fullv  licensed.  Pel: 
Bettyhill  (06412)  202.  (BB247) 

CLEY 

Attractive  house  in  village,  4 bedrooms,  large 
garden,  garage.  Available  all  year. 

Details  from  Mrs  E.  Album,  47  Lyndale 
Avenue,  London  NW2.  Tel:  431  2942 

(BB21) 

NORTH  NORFOLK  COAST,  BLAKENEY. 

Cottage  to  let.  Sleeps  4.  Fully  equipped.  Colour 
TV.  Tel:  North  Walsham  (0692)  403369 — day. 
Tel:  North  Walsham  (0692)  405188 — after  6 pm. 

(BB273) 
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ARGYLL,  Oban  12m,  Taynuilt  lm.  9 self- 
catering flats  in  country  house,  own  grounds, 
beautiful  surroundings,  secluded  and  quiet.  1 
chalet,  1 caravan.  SAE  for  brochure.  Lonan 
House,  Taynuilt,  Argyll.  Tel:  086  62  253.(BB23) 

YEOLDON  HOUSE 
BIDEFORD,  DEVON 

A peaceful  country  hotel  in  private  grounds 
overlooking  River  Torridge.  Cordon  Bleu 
cuisine,  licensed,  with  personal  service, 
private  bathrooms.  Birdwatching  on  nearby 
cliffs  and  estuary.  Open  all  year  for  holidays 
and  breaks.  Birdwatching  for  autumn  and 
spring  migrations  on  estuary  and  mudflats 
nearby.  Also  clifTs,  Exmoor  and  Dartmoor. 
Convenient  for  coastal  footpath.  For  details 
please  write  or  phone  02372  4400.  (BB265) 

WEST  SUSSEX.  Visit  Arundel  Wildfowl  Trust, 
Black  Mill  House  Hotel,  Bognor  Regis.  2 mins 
sea,  marine  gardens,  games  room,  cocktail  bar, 
lounges  (sep.  TV),  enclosed  garden,  car  park, 
AA*.  Ashley  Courtenay  rec’d.  From  £92  p.w. 
Mini-breaks.  Open  at  Christmas.  Brochure:  Tel: 
(0243)821945.  (BB281) 

ANGLESEY.  Exceptional  wealth  of  duck  and 
waders.  Couple  offer  every  comfort,  modest 
prices.  Field  outings  if  required.  Wood, 
Preswylfa,  Four  Mile  Bridge,  Holyhead.  0407 
741627.  (BB284) 

ISLES  OF  SCILLY — 'Seaview  Moorings’,  St. 
Mary’s.  Friendly  atmosphere  in  a Family  run 
Licensed  Guest  House  overlooking  the  harbour. 
Open  1st  February  until  the  end  of  October. 
SAE  for  details  or  telephone  Tony  or  Linda 
Dingley  0720  22327.  (BB288) 

PEMBROKESHIRE,  SOLVA.  Warm,  well- 
furnished  stone  cottage  and  secluded  garden. 
Sleeps  7.  Coastal  path  1 mile.  SAE:  Sparkes, 
Paddock  Wood,  East  Knoyle,  Salisbury.  Tel:  074 
783  226.  (BB250) 

HOLIDAYS 

TRANS-SAHARA  EXPEDITION  with  an 
interest  in  Birds,  4 to  9 weeks  from  £910  including 
flights.  Guerba  Expeditions  Dept  BB,  Westfield 
House,  Westbury,  Wilts  BA  13  3EP.  or  phone 
0380  830476.  (BB296) 

WANTED 

GOODERS,  Birds  of  the  World:  vol.  8,  parts 
8 and  1 1 . Also  BB,  vol.  66  (1973),  index.  Christie, 
1 Moorycroft  Close,  Gt  Staughton,  Cambs  PE  19 
4DY.  ' (BB285) 

WANTED.  Slikmaster  S Tripod.  Clarke,  7 
Middleton  Gardens,  Farnborough,  Hants.  Tel: 
0252  512167  after  7 pm.  (BB294) 


BOOKS 

THE  BIRD  BOOKSHOP  (Scottish  Ornitho- 
logists’ Club) — We  are  leading  specialists  in  new 
books  covering  all  aspects  of  ornithology  and  all 
parts  of  the  world;  over  600  titles  in  stock;  world- 
wide mail  order  service;  post  lice  to  SOC  mem- 
bers (except  small  orders);  free  30  page  booklist 
from  The  Bird  Bookshop.  Scottish  Ornithologists' 
Club,  Dept.  1,  21  Regent  Terrace,  Edinburgh 
EH7  5BT;  phone  (031)  556  6042  (olfice  hours 
only;  Mon.-Fri.  9-1.  2-5).  (BBI76) 

NATURAL  HISTORY  BOOKS.  Secondhand’ 
and  new  bought  and  sold.  Catalogues:  J.  E. 
Oliver,  Corner  Cottage,  Colkirk,  Fakenham, 
Norfolk.  Tel:  Fakenham  2453.  ( BB27)  ’ 

FINE  NATURAL  HISTORY  BOOKS  bought 
and  sold.  R.  Norman.  The  Book-Squirrel,  Hart- 
on-the-Hill,  Dalton  Piercey,  Hartlepool,  Cleve- 
land. (BB161) 

OUT-OF-PRINT  BIRD  BOOKS  bought  and 
sold.  Catalogue  on  request.  Please  offer  your 
surplus  books  to  Jay  Books,  1 Roull  Grove, 
Edinburgh.  (BB60) 


The  Quarterly  Ornithological  Journal 

ALAUDA 

The  French  ornithological  journal 

ALAUDA'  contains  scientific  papers  on 
field  studies  of  wild  birds  concerned  with 
their  anatomy,  ethology,  feeding,  moult, 
reproduction,  migration,  population  dyna- 
mics, vocal  behaviour,  etc. 

Coverage  is  world-wide  but  mainly 
western  palearctic  and  particularly  French. 
Papers  have  an  English  summary.  There  is 
a selected  review  of  recent  ornithological 
publications. 

Copies  of  most  back  numbers  exist, 
these  can  be  supplied  on  request. 

An  annual  subscription  of  160  FF  entitles 
a private  member  to  four  copies  of 
ALAUDA.  Institutional  subscription  180  FF. 
Also  available;  Sound  recordings  of  some 
of  the  more  difficult  West  African  birds — A 
complete  set  of  10  LP  Records  (specially 
produced  by  ALAUDA)  and  accompanyinq 
notes:  420  FF. 

Please  contact: 

J.  F.  Dejonghe  or  Tony  Williams 

Alauda. 

Ecole  Normale  Superieure, 

46  rue  d'Ulm, 

75230  PARIS  Cedex  05  if  interested. 

(D144) 
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BOOKS  ON  BIRDS.  New  and  secondhand, 
catalogue  30p.  Surplus  bird  books  urgently- 
sought.  Open  Thursday  to  Saturday.  Bird  Books 
of'Sevenoaks,  House  of'Seal,  Church  Street,  Seal, 
Sevenoaks,  Kent.  Tel:  Sevenoaks  62155.  (BB66) 

BIRDS  OF  KENT’ 

A comprehensive  review  of  status  and 
distribution  within  the  county  of  Kent.  438 
pages,  104  maps  plus  many  drawings  and 
photographs  ensure  this  volume  will  become 
a landmark  in  the  publication  of  regional 
avifaunas.  Only  a limited  number  of  the  1st 
edition  are  still  available  at  £13.95  (plus 
£1.50  p & p)  from: 

Kent  Ornithological  Society 
‘Winnats’,  Whitehill  Road, 
Meopham,  Kent  DA  13  ONS 
(BB286) 

BIRDWATCHING  GUIDEBOOKS,  What 
birds  to  see  and  where,  when  to  go,  where  to  stay, 
etc.  Richly  illustrated  with  maps.  The  Isles  of 
Stilly  by  David  Hunt  £3,  Mallorca  by  Eddie 
Watkinson,  RSPB  Honorary  Representative,  £3, 
The  Gambia  by  Etienne  Edberg  £4,  Denmark  by 
J.  Sanders  £3,  Sweden  by  J.  Sanders  £3.  Prices 
include  post  and  packing.  From  J.  Sanders,  PO 
Box  24,  Alderney,  Channel  Islands.  (BB282) 

SCOTTISH  BOOKS 

Our  latest  catalogue  of  615  Scottish 
books  includes  104  on  natural  history, 
angling  and  deer. 

We  also  wish  to  purchase  good  Scottish  hooks 
on  all  subjects. 

ABERDEEN  RARE  BOOKS 
Collieston,  Ellon,  Aberdeenshire 
Tel:  035  887  275  (BB287) 

COLLECTOR  WISHES  TO  PURCHASE 

Lord  Lilford’s  Birds  of  the  British  Islands, 
Bannerman’s  Birds  of  Tropical  West  Africa  and 
Millais’  British  Diving  Ducks  and  any  interesting 
18th  or  19th  century  natural  history  works.  David 
Brodie,  Hazel  Bank,  106  Castlemain  Avenue, 
Southbourne,  Bournemouth,  Dorset.  Tel:  0202 
431997.  (BB277) 

FOR  SALE 


BINOCULARS  AND  TELESCOPES 

of  quality.  Fantastic  Selection, 
Part-Exchanges.  Catalogue  Free. 

Herts  Optical  Services. 

Dept  B/b  102a  Victoria  Street, 

St  Albans,  Herts.  0727-59392  ( KH256) 


MONOGRAPHS  FOR  SALE  The  Hawfinch, 
by  Mountfort;  The  Redstart,  by  Buxton;  Puffins, 
by  Lockley.  Offers:  phone  in  evenings.  Tel:  0525 
714929.  (BB283) 

TELESCOPES.  Bushnell,  Optolyth,  Swift  & 
Kowa.  Also  Swift  Alpin  & Helios  Binoculars. 
1 5 V2 p stamp  please  for  price  list.  Easy  access  to 
M6  and  M62.  Firecrest,  8 Chapelcross  Road, 
Fearnhead,  Warrington.  Tel:  0925  817874. 

(BB291) 

ADDRESSOGRAPH.  AM2200,  Model  ED. 
Two  years  old;  well-maintained;  suitable  for  local 
club  or  small  business.  £250  o.n.o.  (£695  new 
now).  ‘British  Birds’,  Fountains,  Park  Lane, 
Blunham,  Bedford  MK44  3NJ.  (BB178) 

HERTEL  AND  REUSS  TELEVARI — 25  x 

60- — with  case,  as  new,  hardly  used.  Telephone 
0952  44186.  (BB292) 

BANNERMANS,  excellent  condition,  dust 
covers,  vols.  1 and  5 not  included.  British  Birds, 
mint  condition,  not  bound,  1975-82  inclusive 
indexes.  Birds  of  the  World,  complete,  Gooders, 
excellent.  Norman  Ellis,  82  Welbeck  Road, 
Walkley,  Sheffield  S6  5AY.  Tel:  0742  342238. 

(BB295) 

REPAIRS 

BINOCULAR  AND  TELESCOPE  REPAIRS. 

Fast  efficient  service  on  all  makes  and  types  by- 
expert  technicians  at  L&L  Optical,  50  Alston 
Road,  Barnet,  Herts.  Tel:  01-441  0990.  (BB194) 

WE  REPAIR  BINOCULARS.  And  cameras. 
And  projectors.  We’ve  been  at  it  for  thirty  years 
and  we’re  very,  very  good.  Perfect?  No.  Perfec- 
tionists? Yes.  Burgess  Lane  & Co.  Ltd,  Thornton 
Works,  Thornton  Avenue,  London  W4  1QE. 
01-994  5752.  (BB270) 

BIRD  REPORTS 

KENT  BIRD  REPORT  1980  now  available. 
£2.50  post  paid  from  R.  W.  George,  10  Denee 
Park,  Herne  Bay,  Kent.  Back  copies  available. 

(BB290) 

SUSSEX  BIRD  REPORT  1981  now  available 
from  J.  E.  Trowell,  298  Harold  Road,  Hastings. 
£2.25  inc  p & p.  (BB289) 

BIRDS  IN  CORNWALL  1981.  £2.25  inch 
P&  P,  from  S.  M.  Christophers,  5 Newquay  Road, 
St  Columb  Major,  Cornwall.  (BB293) 


BIRD  IV A TCHING  H OLID  A YS 

ISLES  OF  SCILLY — -join  resident  birdman 
David  Hunt  for  the  holiday  of  a lifetime — mid 
March  to  end  September.  SAE  to  David  Hunt 
(Hols),  St  Mary’s,  Isles  of  Scilly,  TR21  0JQ. 
Phone  (0720)  22740.  (BB297) 
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Private  Advertisers 

Please  use  the  Special  Offer  reduced  rate  form  on 
page  xiv  to  advertise  your  unwanted 

Articles  For  Sale. 


Only  lOp  a word  for  British  Birds  readers! 


Talk  to  A.  R.  Hawkins 
about  Binoculars! 


r PHONE  US  FOR 

Best  Makes. 
Largest  Stocks. 
Fastest  Service 
By  return 
Despatch  and 
. Free  Advice 


A.  R.  HAWKINS  FOR  ZEISS  WEST 
& LEITZ— THE  WORLD  S FINEST 
BINOCULARS. 

THE  WHOLE 
ZEISS  & LEITZ 
RANGES  ALWAYS 
IN  STOCK  AT 
BIG  DISCOUNTS! 

WE  ARE  BRITAIN’S  NO.  1 ZEISS  & LEITZ 
STOCKISTS  AND  THOROUGHLY 
RECOMMEND  THEM  FOR  ALL  PURPOSES! 

SWAROVSKI-HABICHT 

THE  PERFECT  ALTERNATIVE! 

M These  Beautifully  Constructed  Austrian  Binoculars 

feature  Double  Coaled  lenses  To  give  you  the  best 
possible  colour,  contrast,  and  delimlion  lor  all 
■ occasions 

•Jr*  .7  >42  Diana  £210.95  • Both  include  leather 

* * **  • to  x 40 'Diana  £234.27  * case,  straps,  etc 


SET  YOUR  SIGHTS  ON  THE  BUSHNELL 
SPACEMASTER 


I 


•US* 


Our  Topttllini  Telutcopt' 

20-45  x 60  Zoom  £141.21 

22  x 60  Wide-Angle  Cl  17.00 

Otfcur  Ttlutcopus  In  Slock 

Carl  Zeiss  80 '500  Monocular  Telescope  £595  95 

Nickel  Supra  B 15-60  x 60  £144  00 

Televan  25-60  x 60  Cl 50  35 

Panorama  Marksman  20  x 50  £49  61 

Swift  Telemasler  15-60  x 60  £175.15 

BusHneil  Discoverer  15  60  x 60  £174.66 

Panorama  Owl  30  x 75  £129.15 

Panorama  22  x 60  Spoiling  £39  95 

TELESCOPE  TRIPODS  IN  STOCK! 

Including  Famous  Slick  02  a:  £45.59.  Only  ai  A R Hawkins  Lid 

KARL  HARTMANN— TOP  WEST  GERMAN  BINOCULARS! 

Compad8  x 30WideAngle  £159.75 

Compact  8 x 40  Wide  Angle  £1 84.25 

Compact  10  x 40  Wide  Angle  £187.17 

Bernina  10  x 50  Wide  Angle £1 75.00 

Bernina  12  x 60  High  Power  £299.35 

Bernina  16  x 60  High  Power  £299.95 

Bernina  25  x 80  High  Power  £575.95 

ORDER  NOW — Accexs  Vita  accepted  by  telephone — also  COD 
service  available  lor  small  extra  charge  All  orders  despatched  same 
day  as  received. 

We  are  just  7 minutes  Irom  Ml  Junction  15/16and  right  in  the  town  centre— call 
in  and  see  us — or  send  50p  (stamps)  lor  fully  illustrated  information  pack  with 
lull  price  lists,  specifications  and  special  oilers! — or  phone  lor  advice! 

Prices  correct  al  10  9 82  E & 0 E.  (0W) 


AR  HAWKINS  ltd 

y 2 The  Parade,  Northampton  Telephone  (0604)  39674 
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STOP  PRESS 

RSPB  VIDEOCASSETTES  lor  Christmas! 
Kingfisher — Secret  Splendour  of  the  Brooks  . . . 
Just  one  of  10  titles  immediately  available. 
There’s  a Hire  Library  too!  Write  now  for  details 
to  RSPB  Film  Unit,  The  Lodge,  Sandy, 
Bedfordshire  SGI 9 2DL.  (BB279) 


Please 

mention 

British  Birds 

when 

answerinq 

Ads 


The 

BRITISH 

NATURALISTS 

ASSOCIATION 

. . . offers  you  so  much  more 

• Wildlife  holidays 

• Natural  history  rambles 

• Branch  activities 

• Lectures  and  field  weeks 

• Country-Side  magazine! founded  1905) 

Adult  subscription  £5  annually,  with  reductions 
for  pensioners,  families  and  young  people 

For  details  send  SAE  to  Dept  YG1 
British  Naturalists'  Association 
23  Oak  Hill  Close 
Woodford  Green  Esses 
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SPECIAL  OFFER 

To  British  Birds  Readers 

Private  Advertisers  only 
Advertise  your  unwanted  Articles  for  Sale 
on  this  form  for  only  1 0p  a word 
All  adverts  must  be  prepaid 


To  Advertising  Manager,  c/o  Fountains,  Park  Lane,  Blunham,  Bedford  MK44  3NJ 

I enclose  cheque/PO  for: 

Name Tel:  No 

Address 

BB1 


. the  Btishnell 
difference  is  pride 


DISCOVERER 


incl.VAT 


After  many  years  of  bird 
atching,  I find  the 
pacemaster  to  be  the  first 
ilescope  which  embodies  all 
le  qualities  I expect  of  a 
“ally  good  glass. 

'eight  and  size  are 
leal  and  the  optics 
asolutely  superb, 
uite  apart  from  its 
bvious  advantages 
hen  watching  wild 
>wl  and  waders, 
can  even  be  used 
>r  studying 
asserines  and 
ping  birds, 
up  marks  for 
first-class 
istrument." 


awrence  G. 
olloway 
f Ornitholidays. 


f 20-45X 
SPACEMASTFR 


/ 20x  N 

SPACEMASTER 

£148 

V incl.  VAT  , 


£181 


incl.  VAT 


A pridte  of  craftmanship,  which  creates  a pride  of  ownership 
through  the  high  quality  optics  from  Bushnell,  a division 
of  Bau'sch  & Lomb.  Those  beautifully  finished,  high 
resolution  binoculars  and  telescopes  are  100%  lens  coated 
allowing  bright,  crisp  and  eye-comfortable  viewing. 

Stylishly  and  sturdily  constructed  to  ensure  that  the  optical 
elements  remain  in  alignment  minimising  servicing  problems 


Spacemaster  20  x 60.  A fast  focusing  prismatic  telescope 
giving  20  x magnification.  Field  width  1 24  ft.  at  1 000  yds. 
Length  1 1 5/8  inches.  With  standard  thread  tripod  mount. 
Spacemaster  20  - 45  x 60  Zoom.  A versatile  telescope 
with  zoom  from  20  to  45  power.  Field  width  37ft.  at  1000  yds. 
Length  1 1 5/8  inches.  Tripod  mount. 

Discoverer  15  - 60  x 60  Zoom.  Top  quality  telescope 
zooming  from  1 5 to  60  power.  Field  width  at  1 5x  is  1 56ft. 
at  1000  yds.,  and  60 x is  40ft.  Length  17’/2  inches. 

With  tripod  mount. 

Explorer  10  x 50.  An  all-purpose,  fast  focusing  binocular 
with  ‘Squint-Pruf’  haze  filters.  Field  width  420ft.,  at  1 000  yds. 
Height  47/8  inches.  Weight  38  ozs. 


iscoverer  15  - 60  x 60. 

.“arguably  the  finest  instrument 
irrently  on  the  market.” 

gilvia  and  Sharrock,  writing  in 
itish  Birds,  October  1978. 


10x50 

EXPLORER 


£105 


incl.  VAT 
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Highgate  Optical  Ltd 

38  Jamestown  Road,  London  NW1  7E 
Tel:  01-267  4936  Telex:  298858 


British  Birds 


Volume  75  Number  10  October  1982 

439  The  ‘British  Birds’  Best  Bird  Book  of  the  Year 

439  Bird  books  for  children  Dr  J.  T.  R.  Sharrock 

446  Ruddy  Shelducks  in  Britain  in  1965-79  Michael  J.  Rogers 

456  Birds  in  action  Dr  R.  J.  Chandler,  Don  Smith  and  Dr  J.  T.  R. 
Sharrock 

462  Seventy-five  years  ago  . . . 

463  Obituary  Eric  Arnold  Roberts  Ennion,  Ml),  M A (1900-1981) 
Robert  Gillmor 

Notes 

467  Woodcocks  roding  at  night  Malcolm  Thomas;  John  L.  Burton 

468  Vertical  escape  flight  of  Woodcock  Tom  It.  Dougall 

Announcements 

468  ‘The  Living  Birds  of  Lric  Ennion’ 

469  ‘Norman  Arlott’s  Bird  Paintings’ 

470  Birds  New  to  Britain  and  Ireland’ 

470  ‘BWPI1I’ 

470  ‘The  Garden  Bird  Book’ 

47 1 Directory  of  ornithological  tours 

474  News  and  comment  Mike  Everett  and  Bob  Spencer 
476  Recent  reports  K.  Allsopp  and  R.  A.  Hume 

Reviews 

479  The  Living  Birds  oj  Eric  Ennion  John  Busby  Norman  Arlotl 

480  An  Atlas  oj  the  Birds  of  the  It  estem  Palearctic  Colin  Harrison  Stanley  Cramp 

Line-drawings:  439  child  reading  ( Deborah  Cartwright );  446  Rudch 
Shelduck  ( Robert  Gillmor );  476  White-winged  Black  Fern  ( Gary 
Clayden)’,  477  Marsh  Sandpiper  ( Gary  Clayden );  478  Squacco  Heron 
(A.  Webb). 

Front  cover:  Siskins  and  Redpolls  on  European  larch  ( the  late  Eric 
Ennion ):  see  pages  463-465,  468-469  & 479-480;  the  original  painting 
is  not  for  sale 


Briti 


Volume  75  Number  11  November  1982 


Books  for  Christmas 
Report  on  rare  birds  in  1981 
Mystery  photographs 
Notes  • Letter 
News  and  comment 
Recent  reports 
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Wingspan  offer  a new  and 
exciting  programme  for 
1983,  with  all  the  advan- 
tages of  small  groups  led 
by  experienced  ornitholo- 
gists and  backed  by  16 
years  of  Twickers  World 
travel  know  - how.  Tour 
leaders  include:  Tim  Cleeves, 
Jon  Dunn,  Paul  Greenfield, 
Tony  Pym,  Dr  Robert  Tindle  and 
Nigel  Tucker. 


holidays  designed 
around  birds 


PROGRAMME  FOR  1983 

Israel 

Israel 

Israel 

Israel 

Israel 

France 

France 

Holland 

Holland 

Costa  Rica 

Costa  Rica 

India  & Nepal 

Sri  Lanka 

Sri  Lanka 

Puerto  Rico 

Ext  to  Dominica 

Texas 

Central  & SW  Spain 

Point  Pelee  & S.  Ontario 

Ext  to  Algonquin  Park 

Greece 

Peru 

Peru 

Iceland 

Zimbabwe 

Ecuador 

Zambia 

Galapagos  & Amazon 

California 

Turkey 

Canary  Islands 
The  Gambia 


26th  Dec-9th  Jan 
9th  Jan-23rd  Jan 
17th  Feb-22nd  Feb 
14th  Apr-24th  Apr 
24th  Apr-8th  May 
29th  Dec-2nd  Jan 
21st  Jan-25th  Jan 
11th  Feb- 15th  Feb 
25th  Feb- 1st  Mar 
21st  Dec-5th  Jan 
12th  Feb-27th  Feb 
4th  Feb-27th  Feb 
1 2th  Feb-28th  Feb 
23rd  Jul-8th  Aug 
3rd  Mar-1 4th  Mar 
-22nd  Mar 
26th  Mar- 10th  Apr 
6th  Apr-20th  Apr 
4th  May- 19th  May 
-24th  May 
7th  May-21  st  May 
20th  May-7th  Jun 
2nd  Sep-20th  Sep 
2nd  Jun-16th  Jun 
16th  Jun-lst  Jul 
24th  Jul-1 7th  Aug 
29th  Jul-1 5th  Aug 
28th  Jul-1 8th  Aug 
17th  Aug-4th  Sep 
10th  Sep-24th  Sep 
6th  Nov- 17th  Nov 
23rd  Nov-8th  Dec 


£750 
£665 
£425 
£720 
£750 
£165 
£165 
£220 
£220 
£1 ,695 
£1,695 
£1,295 
£1 ,027 
£1 ,027 
£980 
£668 
£785 
£495 
£650 
£175 
£645 
£1,550 
£1,550 
£495 
£1,670 
£1,575 
£1 ,460 
£2,395 
£1 ,096 
£685 
£580 
£975 


For  full  details  of  the  above  tours  and  information  on  our  Go-on-your-Own 

holidays  please  contact: 


wingspan 

in  association  with 


TWICKERS 

WORLD 


WINGSPAN,  1st  Floor,  Arvalee 
House,  Clifton  Down  Road, 
Bristol  BS8  4AH.  Tel:  0272  741773. 
or  TWICKERS  WORLD,  22  Church 
Street,  Twickenham  TW1  3NW. 
Tel:  01 -892  7606 

ABTA/ATOL  334B 
24-hour  Brochure 
No.  01-898  8220.  (D1 62) 


Swift  Binoculars 


for 

discriminating 

bird 

watchers 


Vfto ocv 


New  Swift  Osprey  7. 5 x42 

This  lightweight,  compact  binocular  has  been  designed 
and  computed  to  fulfil  every  requirement  of  the  serious 
birdwatcher.  The  centre  wheel  barrel  focusing  on  the 
Osprey  has  been  specially  designed  for  comfortable 
handling  over  extended  viewing  periods  and  there  is  close 
focusing  right  down  to  13ft.  All  air  to  glass  surfaces  have 
the  special  Swift  Amber  coating  and  the  interior  is  black 
anodised.  Special  body  construction  together  with  rubber 
armour  protection  makes  the  Osprey  ideal  for  use  in  all 
weather  conditions  and  there  is  a rain-guard  to  protect  the 
eye  pieces,  rendering  a cumbersome  case  unnecessary.  A 
unique  19mm  eyepoint  affords  the  same  field  of  view  to 
spectacle  wearers  as  to  non-spectacle  wearers  and  there  is 
a bush  for  tripod  mounting. 

Lifetime  Guarantee. 


New  Swift  Audubon  H R 8.5  x 44 

The  world's  finest  nature  study  binoculars  are  now  even 
better  thanks  to  new  coatings  which  result  in  improved 
optical  performance  and  even  higher  resolution  The 
Audubon  HR  embodies  all  the  Swift  special  features 
including  roll-away  rubber  eyecups  for  spectacle  wearers 
and  bush  for  tripod  mounting.  Also,  unique  Swift  Slotted 
Prisms  ensure  that  diffused  reflections  are  eliminated  to 
give  crystal  clear  resolution.  Extra  power  is  matched  by 
extra  brilliance  revealing  details  at  dawn  or  dusk,  or  when 
the  object  is  in  deep  shadow.  The  wide  field  of  view  is 
ideal  for  tracking  birds  moving  between  perches  or  in 
flight.  Extra  close  focusing  challenges  the  skilled  stalker  to 
approach  right  up  to  twelve  feet  and  watch  feeding 
activities  as  if  only  18in  away.  Supplied  in  luxury  quality 
case.  Lifetime  Guarantee. 


Please  send  colour  brochure  containing  full  details  of  the  Osprey,  the  Audubon 
HR  and  the  complete  range  of  Swift  Binoculars 


Name 


Address. 


Post  to:  Pyser  Ltd  . Dept  BB  , Fircroft  Way,  Edenbridgc,  Kent  TN8  6HA 


Telephone  Edenbridge  (0732)  8641 1 1 (8  lines) 
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MARK  BEAMAN  A\ 

STEVE  MADGE 
IAIN  ROBERTSON 

BIRDQUESTS  are  birdwatching  holidays  organised  and 
guided  by  professionals  who  understand  the  needs  of 
birdwatchers.  Come  with  us  and  notice  the  difference! 


1983  Birdquests 

THAILAND  23  December  1982-8 January  1983  ( 1 7 days).  Leaders: 
Iain  Robertson  and  Nigel  Redman.  £1,248 

TANZANIA  4-20  February  (17  days).  Leaders:  Iain  Robertson  and 
Steve  Madge.  £1,441 

ISRAEL  8c  EGYPT  20  February- 13  March  (22  days).  Leader:  Mark 
Beaman.  £1,080 

INDIA  & NEPAL  28  February- 18  March  (19  days).  Leaders:  Steve 
Madge  and  Iain  Robertson.  £1,524 

ISRAEL  20  March-3  April  (15  days).  Leaders:  Per  Schlutter  and 
Iain  Robertson.  £824 

INTERIOR  SPAIN  16-24  April  (9  days).  Leader:  Mark  Beaman. 

£513 

MOROCCO  16-30  April  (15  days).  Leaders:  Iain  Robertson  and 
Steve  Madge.  £786 

TURKEY  5-22  May  (18  days).  Leaders:  Mark  Beaman  and  Iain 
Robertson.  £886 

SIBERIA,  CENTRAL  ASIA  8c  THE  CAUCASUS  29  May  19 
June  (22  days).  Leaders:  Mark  Beaman  and  Iain  Robertson. 

£1,211 

SIBERIA  5-17  June  (13  days).  Leaders:  Steve  Madge  and  Nigel 
Redman.  £815 

SIBERIA  24 July-5  August  (13  days).  Leaders:  Iain  Robertson  and 
Mark  Beaman.  £815 

PERU  11-29  August  (19  days).  Leaders:  Steve  James  and  Steve 
Madge.  £1,689 

KENYA  13-28  August  with  extension  to  3 September  (16/22  days). 

Leaders:  Iain  Robertson  and  Mark  Beaman.  £1,325/£1,688 
GAMBIA  1 1-26  November  (16  days).  Leaders:  Iain  Robertson  and 
Nick  Dymond.  £968 

For  our  brochure  please  contact: 

BIRDQUEST  Ltd.,  8 Albert  Road  East,  Hale,  Altrincham, 
Cheshire  WA15  9AL.  Tel:  061-928  5945. 

Birdquest  Ltd.  are  agents  for  C.S.R.  Travel  (Manchester)  Ltd., 

1 Clarence  Street,  Manchester  M2  4DE.  ABTA  ATOL  1 190B  IATA. 

(D163) 


ternonK 

I A member  of  the  Field  &Trek  Group) 


HABICHT  DIANA  I 
^ 10x40  * 

£230.92 

f 

BINOCULARS 

HERON  8 x 40  BWC  F ...  £ 37.26 

HERON  10x40  ZWC  F E 38.80 

CARL  ZEISS  10  x 40  B DIALYT 

(Hard  Case) £352.50 

CARL  ZEISS  10x40  BGA 

(Soft  Case) £358.20 

LEITZ  10  x 40  B 

(Hard  Case) E365.70 

OPTOLYTH  8 x 40GA 

(Soft  Case) £101.50 

OPTOLYTH  10  x 40GA 

(Soft  Case) E104.25 

MIRADOR  8x40  BCF £ 46.56 

MIRADOR  10x40  BCF  £ 51.80 

SWIFT  TRILYTE  10  x 40  Roof 

Prism £ 82.08 

SWIFT  AUDUBON  8.5  x 44  £109.60 
SWIFT  GRAND  PRIX  8 x 40 
MKII £ 64.58 

ZEISS  JENOPTEM 

8x30 £ 38.94 

ZEISS  JENOPTEM 

10x50 £ 68.24 


where  better 
binoculars  cost  less 


SPOTTING  SCOPES 

HERTEL  & REUSS  TELEVARI 
25  60  x 60 £145.48 

SCHMIDT  AND 
BENDER 
15  x 60  x 60 

£126.50 

PLUS 
XV  POSTAGE 
£1.95 

BUSHNELL  DISCOVERER” 

15  60x60 £159.85 

OPTOLYTH  30  x 75 £197.25 

BUSHNELL  SPACEMASTER 
ZOOM"  20-45x60  £144.88 

" no  case 


SERVICE 

We  pride  ourselves  on  supplying 
the  best  optical  equipment, 
matched  by  the  best  possible 
service  Advice  is  available  by 
phone,  post,  or  to  callers.  Why 
not  visit  our  Brentwood 
Showroom? 

Open  Monday  to  Friday  9 to  5 
Saturday  9.30  to  4.30. 

GUARANTEE 

All  Items  are  brand  new  and  fully 
guaranteed  If  you  are  not 
completely  satisfied  please 
return  goods  unmarked  within 
1 4 days  for  full  refund  (D167) 


INSTANT  SERVICE  INSTANT  CREDIT 

Telephone  your  Credit  Card  Number.  Up  to  £1,000  (Typ.  A P R 30.6%) 
for  immediate  service.  Send  for  written  details. 

ACCESS.  VISA  and  F & T CARD 

Heron  Optical  Company 

Dept.  BB  23/25  Kings  Road,  Brentwood,  Essex.  CM144ER 
Tel:  Brentwood  (0277)  221259, 219418  & 210913 


ORNITHOLIDAYS 

-j  QQQ  MEMBER  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION  OF 

I 900  BRITISH  TRAVEL  AGENTS 

Holidays  Organised 

by  Birdwatchers  for  Birdwatchers 

Seventeen  years’  service  to  birdwatchers  & naturalists 
Programme  will  include: 

Ethiopia  Yellowstone  Nat. 

Park  (Wyoming) 

Rwanda 
Tanzania 
Kenya 
Yugoslavia 
Turkey 


Sri  Lanka 

Nepal 

Morocco 

Shenandoah  Nat. 
Park  (Virginia) 
Vancouver  & the 
Rockies 


The  Spanish  Pyrenees 
S.  W.  Spain 
The  Camargue 
N.  E.  Greece 
Lake  Neusiedl 
The  High  Alps 
Majorca 


PARTICULARS  SENT  ON  RECEIPT  OF  1 5V2p  STAMP  TO 
LAWRENCE  G.  HOLLOWAY 
ORNITHOLIDAYS  (Regd.) 

Dept.  2 (WESSEX  TRAVEL  CENTRE) 

1-3  VICTORIA  DRIVE,  BOGNOR  REGIS,  SUSSEX,  ENGLAND,  P021  2PW 

ATOL  LICENCE  No.  743  Tel:  0243  821230  (D153) 


IV 


BINOCULAR  & TELESCOPE 
SALES  & REPAIRS 


All  types  of  instruments  repaired  on  the 

premises. 

Full  range  of  equipment  on  display  in  our 
showroom  with  expert  advice  from  our 


HERTEL&  REUSS 
TELEVARI 
NICKEL  SUPRA 


technical  staff. 
We  specialise  in: 


Bushnell  “//v  FOCUS’’  0lir 

204  HIGH  ST.,  BARNET,  HERTS. 


tel:  01  -449  1 445  open  MON-SAT  9a.m. -6p.m. 


(D168) 


AVES  BRASILEIRAS 

BIRDS  OF  BRAZIL 
IDENTIFICATION  GUIDE 


Now  if  s easy  to  discover  the  name  of  any 
Brazilian  bird.  In  this  book,  J.D.  Frisch  gives  the 
scientific  name,  the  popular  names  fin 
Portuguese,  Spanish  and  English!  along  with  the 
habits  and  more  than  1,560  drawings  drat 
facilitate  identification  by  illustrating  the  original 
colors.  Printed  in  Italy  by  Mondadori,  this 
bestseller  in  its  field,  now  includes  an  Addendum 
translating  the  major  parts  of  the  text  into 
English. 

See  6"  x 9"  356  pages 


Clip  this  coupon  and  send  it,  together  with  a check  payable  to: 

Editora  Dalgas-Ecoltec  Ltda.  01416  Rua  da  Consolapao,  3095  Sao  Paulo  SP  Brasil,  to  receive  your  copy  by  mail 


□ Deluxe  Edition  for  libraries  £ 27,75  □ Special  Edition  for  field  research  - £ 16,64 

Please  add  £ 4,72  for  air  shipment. 


Name_ 

Address  

City State ZIP 


•(  D 1 55) 


Ornithology 
in  China 

29  April-22  May  1 983 
£1,997 

totally  inclusive  cost 
Guest  lecturer  Jeffery  Boswall 

Group  size — 12  people 
Flights  by  Swissair 

NORTHEAST  CHINA  AREA— 
Zha  Long  marsh  reserve,  Taoshan 
and  Dailing  primaeval  forest, 
Everwhite  Mountain  Reserve, 
Beidaihe  coastal  area 

First  British  tourist  group  to  the 
Everwhite  Mountain  Reserve 

Details  and  booking  forms: 

Study  China  Travel  Limited 

Rose  Crescent, 
Cambridge  CB2  3LL 
Tel:  0223  311103 

ABTA  (D169)  ATOL 


JOHN  GOULD— THE  BIRD  MAN 

A Chronology  and  Bibliography 
by  Gordon  C.  Sauer 

The  first  comprehensive  reference  work  on 
John  Gould  and  his  bird  books,  with  a chrono- 
logy of  his  life.  Only  300  copies  of  this 
handsome  trade  edition  will  be  available  in 
the  UK.  416  pages,  IOV4  " x 6 7/8",  32  full 
colour  plates,  1 15  black  and  white,  bound  in 
buckram  and  jacketed.  £28.00  to  31  March 
1983,  £36.00  thereafter.  Publication  date 
30  November  1982. 

Published  by: 

HENRY  SOTHERAN  LTD., 

Specialists  in  Bird  books.  New  and  Secondhand, 

2,  3,  4 & 5 Sackvillc  Street,  London  W1X  2DP. 

Telephone:  01-734  1 150  and  0308. 

Hours  Mon-Fri  9.00-5.30  pm. 

(DI66) 


Handbook  of  the  Birds  of  Europe, 
the  Middle  East,  and  North  Africa 

The  birds  of  the  Western  Palearctic 
Volume  III,  Snipe  to  Gulls 

S.  Cramp,  K.  E.  L.  Simmons,  and  others 

This  entirely  new  and  authoritative  work  of  reference  has  been  planned  to  take 
account  of  the  great  advances  that  have  been  made  in  ornithological 
knowledge  since  the  publication  of  The  Handbook  of  British  Birds  (1938-41). 
The  new  Handbook  covers  the  whole  of  the  Western  Palearctic,  which 
includes  all  of  Europe  as  well  as  the  Middle  East  as  far  as  Turkey,  Iraq,  and 
Jordan,  and  Africa  south  to  about  1 9°N.  Volume  III  contains  descriptions  of 
1 1 2 species.  Illustrations  of  each  species  are  in  the  form  of  specially 
commissioned  colour  plates,  showing  the  full  range  of  normal  plumage 
together  with  more  distant  flight  views.  The  artists  for  this  volume  are  Norman 
Arlott,  P.  J.  K.  Burton,  N.  W.  Cusa,  Robert  Gillmor,  and  D.  I.  M.  Wallace. 

56  colour  plates,  over  500  line  drawings,  maps  £45 

Oxford  University  Press  (D170) 


Available  through  British  BirdShop  and  other  bookshops 


British  Birds 

VOLUME  75  NUMBER  1 1 NOVEMBER  1982 


Editorial 


\\J  e are  delighted  that  the  increase  in  number  of  subscribers  this  year 
▼ ▼ enables  us,  for  the  second  time,  to  expand  BB  to  a record  80-page 
issue.  An  even  larger  circulation  would  result  in  more  frequent  large  issues, 
to  the  benefit  of  all  subscribers.  So,  if  you  know  anyone  who  you  think 
would  be  interested  in  reading  BB  but  who  is  not  yet  a subscriber,  please 
send  us  their  name  and  address,  and  we  will  send  them  a free  sample  copy 
and  subscription  leaflet. 


Books  for  Christmas 

If  you  want  to  give  (or  to  receive)  a book  as  a present  for  Christmas,  the 
following  would  be  among  our  current  choices: 

Bill  Oddie’s  Little  Black  Bird  Book  Bill  Oddie  (Eyre  Methuen;  paperback 
£1.50) 

The  Birdwatcher's  Dictionary  Peter  Weaver  (Poyser  £5.00) 

*The  RSPB  Book  oj  British  Birds  Peter  Holden,  J.  T.  R.  Sharrock  & Hilary 
Burn  (Macmillan  £5.95) 

* Birdwatcher’s  Yearbook  /9<93John  Pemberton  (Buckingham  Press  £6.50) 

*A  Notebook  oj  Birds  1907-1980 Jim  Flegg  (Macmillan  £6.95) 

*The  Garden  Bird  Book  David  Glue  (Macmillan  £7.95) 

Birdwatching  on  Inland  Fresh  Waters  M.  A.  Ogilvie  (Severn  House  £8.95) 
*The  Living  Birds  oj  Eric  Ennion  John  Busby  (Gollancz  £9.95) 

Birdwatch  Tony  Soper  & Robert  Gillmor  (Webb  & Bower  £9.95) 

Gulls:  a guide  to  identification  P.  J.  Grant  (Poyser  £12.00) 

* Norman  Arlott’s  Bird  Paintings  Norman  Arlott  (World’s  Work  £12.50) 

* An  Atlas  oj  the  Birds  oj  the  Western  Palaearctic  Cohn  Harrison  (Collins  £12.95) 

* Antarctic  Wildlife  Eric  Hosking  & Bryan  Sage  (Groom  Helm  £12.95) 

* Wings  and  Seasons  Gunnar  Brusewitz  (Groom  Helm  £ 1 2.95) 

The  Atlas  oj  Breeding  Birds  in  Britain  and  Ireland  J.  T.  R.  Sharrock  (Poyser 
£14.00) 

The  Birdwatcher’s  A-Z  Alan  Richards  (David  & Charles  £14.95) 

* Birds  of  the  Western  Palearcticv  ols.  1 & 2 Stanley  Cramp,  K.  E.  L.  Simmons 
etal.  (OUP  £39.50  each) 


Those  with  an  asterisk  are  available  (post  free  to  UK  or  Eire;  add  50p  for  elsewhere  in  the 
world)  through  British  BirdShop  (see  page  vii). 
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Report  on  rare  birds  in  Great 
Britain  in  1981 

Michael  J.  Rogers  and  the  Rarities  Committee 
with  comments  by  D.J.  Britton 

This  is  the  twenty-fourth  report  of  the  Rarities  Committee.  So  far, 
and,  as  usual,  excluding  Cory’s  Shearwater  Calonectris  diomedea,  707 
records  have  been  accepted  for  1981,  an  acceptance  rate  of 83%.  About  1 13 
records  are  still  under  consideration,  as  well  as  a few  for  earlier  years, 
including  several  claims  of  Barrow’s  Goldeneye  Bucephala  istandica  and  the 
White-headed  Duck  Oxyura  teucocephala  in  Kent  in  March  1979  (now  with 
the  BOU  Records  Committee);  two  Cory’s  Shearwaters  ofTSt  Agnes,  Scilly, 
in  October  1979  (now  on  its  third  circulation);  and  a Blyth’s  Reed  Warbler 
Acrocephalus  dumetorum  at  Weybourne,  Norfolk,  in  October  1979  (now  on  its 
first  circulation,  following  identification  research). 

Once  again,  the  Committee  is  grateful  to  D.J.  Britton  for  compiling  the 
species  totals  and  species  comments.  Irish  records  are  adjudicated  by  the 
Irish  Records  Panel  and  the  Northern  Ireland  Bird  Records  Committee, 
and  we  are  grateful  for  permission  to  include  in  the  species  comments 
details  of  accepted  records,  and  to  the  respective  secretaries,  Kieran  Grace 
and  Mrs  P.  M.  Vizard,  for  supplying  them,  thus  providing  a complete 
review  of  rare  birds  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  For  the  first  time  this  year, 
we  include  Channel  Islands  records.  These  are  now  adjudicated  by  the 
Rarities  Committee  {Brit.  Birds  74:  314),  and  we  thank  Roger  Long  and 
Trevor  Copp  for  their  liaison  over  records.  Channel  Islands  records  are  not 
included  in  the  species  totals,  which  are  only  for  the  geographical  unit  of 
Britain  and  Ireland. 

Records  of  distinctively  marked  subspecies  which  are  rare  in  Great 
Britain  are  included  as  usual.  It  should  be  emphasised  that  inclusion  does 
not  necessarily  imply  that  the  individual  originated  from  within  or  near  the 
geographical  range  of  that  subspecies,  but  only  that  it  resembled  that 
subspecies.  This  approach  is  implied  by  the  established  convention  that  an 
individual  ‘showed  the  characters  of’  a particular  subspecies. 

As  usual,  we  thank  the  photographers  who  have  sent  us  their  pictures  of 
rarities,  a selection  of  which  appears  in  this  report.  Any  photographic 
evidence  should  always  be  included  when  submitting  records;  if  photo- 
graphs are  available,  sight  of  them  is  invariably  necessary  before 
acceptance. 

We  also  wish  to  encourage  all  observers  to  submit  drawings  of  the  rarities 
which  they  observe.  These  need  not  be  artistically  expert  to  be  of  great 
value  in  the  assessment  process.  Some  of  the  best  drawings  submitted  with 
records  are  included  in  this  year’s  report,  not  merely  as  decorations,  but  to 
illustrate  the  usefulness  of  field  sketches. 

We  wish  to  express  our  gratitude  for  the  support  given  to  the  Rarities 
Committee  by  observers,  county  and  regional  recorders,  and  bird  observa- 
tories, without  which  this  report  would  not  be  as  complete  and  accurate  as 
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it  is.  We  also  acknowledge  the  co-operation  of  the  BTO,  the  RSPB  and  the 
Nature  Conservancy  Council.  For  readily  given  assistance  and  advice  on 
various  topics,  we  thank  P.  R.  Colston,  A.  R.  Dean, Jon  Dunn,  J.  Fitzharris, 
E.  G.  Hancock,  Dr  C.  J.  Harrison,  P.  Harrison,  P.  A.  D.  Hollom,  I.  G. 
Johnson,  R.  Hudson,  A.  R.  Kitson,  Dr  A.  G.  Knox,  F H.  J.  Lyster,  J.  H. 
Marchant,  M.  A.  Ogilvie,  A.  J.  Prater,  I.  S.  Robertson,  Will  Russell,  Dr 
D.  W.  Snow,  Lars  Svensson,  D.  F M.  Wallace  and  John  Weske. 

Records  should  be  sent  to  the  Secretary,  Michael  J.  Rogers,  195  Vicarage 
Road,  Sunbury-on-Thames,  Middlesex  TW16  7TP.  preferably  via  the 
appropriate  county  or  regional  recorder.  A copy  of  the  list  of  species 
considered  by  the  Committee  can  be  obtained  from  MJR  (note  that  ten 
species  will  be  removed  from  the  list  at  the  end  of  1982,  as  already 
announced:  Brit.  Birds  75:  337-338),  as  can  copies  of  the  Rarities  Committee 
Record  Form:  the  latter  should  be  used,  or  its  format  followed,  when 
submitting  reports. 

The  constitution  and  aims  of  the  Committee,  and  the  procedure  followed 
when  considering  records,  are  explained  in  a fact  sheet  obtainable  from 
M.  J.  Rogers  (address  at  end  of  this  report).  PJG 


Systematic  list  of  accepted  records 

The  principles  and  procedure  followed  in  considering  records  were 
explained  in  the  1958  report  {Brit.  Birds  53:  155-158).  The  systematic  list  is 
set  out  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  1980  report  (74:  453-495).  The  following 
points  show  the  basis  on  which  the  list  has  been  compiled. 


(i)  The  details  included  for  each  record  are 
( 1)  county;  (2)  locality;  (3)  number  of  birds  if 
more  than  one,  and  age  and  sex  if  known  (in 
the  case  of  spring  and  summer  records,  how  - 
ever, the  age  is  normally  given  only  w here  the 
bird  concerned  was  not  in  adult  plumage); 
(4)  if  trapped  or  found  dead,  and  where 
specimen  is  stored,  if  known;  (5)  date(s);  and 
(6)  observer(s)  up  to  three  in  number,  in 
alphabetical  order.  In  accordance  with  our 
declared  policy  (see  Brit.  Birds  68:  1-4),  the 
new  county  names  have  been  used,  and 
observers  are  asked  to  bear  this  in  mind  when 
submitting  records. 

(ii)  In  general,  this  report  is  confined  to 
records  which  are  regarded  as  certain,  and 
‘probables’  arc  not  included.  In  the  case  of 
the  very  similar  Long-billed  Limnodromus 
scotopaceus  and  Short-billed  Dowitchers  L. 
griseus,  however,  we  are  continuing  to  publish 
indeterminable  records,  and  this  also  applies 
to  observations  of  the  two  pratincoles  Glareola 


and  of  such  difficult  groups  as  albatrosses 
Diomedea  and  frigatebirds  Fregata. 

(iii)  The  sequence  of  species,  vernacular 
names  and  scientific  nomenclature  follow  The 
'British  Birds'  List  of  Birds  of  the  Western 
Palearctic  (1978).  Any  sight  records  of 
subspecies  (including  those  of  birds  trapped 
and  released)  are  normally  referred  to  as 
‘showing  the  characters’  of  the  race 
concerned. 

(iv)  The  three  numbers  in  brackets  after 
each  species’  name  refer  respectively  to  the 
totals  in  Britain  and  Ireland  (excluding  those 
‘At  sea')  (1)  to  the  end  of  1957.  (2)  for  the 
period  since  the  formation  of  the  Rarities 
Committee  in  1958,  but  excluding  (3)  the 
current  year.  A detailed  breakdown  of  the 
figures  for  previous  years  is  held  by  the 
honorary  secretary. 

(v)  The  world  breeding  range  is  given  in 
brackets  at  the  beginning  of  each  species 
comment. 


White-billed  Diver  Gavia  ndamsii  (18,  56,  4) 

Cleveland  Hartlepool,  adult,  14th  to  22nd  February  (T.  Francis.  R.  Little  et  at.)  (Brit.  Birds 
74:  plate  235). 

Highland  Near  Noss  Head  Lighthouse,  Wick.  Caithness,  adult,  dead,  22nd  January  (K.  W. 
Banks  per  Mrs  P.  M.  Collett  and  I.  H.  J.  Lyster),  now  at  Royal  Scottish  Museum. 
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Northumberland  Holy  Island,  adult,  25th  November  (A.  Heavisides). 

Shetland  Whalsay,  adult,  first  seen  November  1980  (Brit.  Birds  74:  455),  still  present  17th  to 
25th  January  (Dr  B.  Marshall  el  al.).  Holm  ofHeogland,  Unst,  adult,  17th  May  (A.  Browne/ 
at.). 

1979  Highland  Of!  Loch  Scresort,  Rhum,  adult,  10th  August  (A.  H.  J.  Harrop,  M. 
Thomas). 

1980  Shetland  near  Hascosay,  adult,  14th  November  (M.  Heubeck,  D.  M.  Pullan,  R.  J. 
Tulloch).  Whalsay,  adult,  4th  to  1 1th  and  24th  November  (Brit.  Birds  74:  455),  still  present 
1981,  see  above. 

(Arctic  Russia,  Siberia  and  Alaska)  Also,  an  adult  at  Carnsore  Point,  Co. 
Wexford,  on  16th  May  1979:  the  third  ever  for  Ireland.  The  splendid 
Hartlepool  bird  provided  hundreds  of  photographers  with  unprecedented 
opportunities.  It  returned  regularly  to  within  a few  metres  of  the  quayside 
to  take  submerged  dead  fish  deposited  by  the  local  fishing  fleet. 

Pied-billed  Grebe  Podilymbus  podiceps  (0,  7,  0) 

1980  Dorset  Radipole,  then  Studland,  to  at  least  26th  April  (Brit.  Birds  74:  455),  again  27th 
(D.  Page  et  al.). 

(North  America) 

Black-browed  Albatross  Diomedea  melanophris  (2,  21, 0) 

Shetland  Hermaness,  Unst,  adult,  21st  February  to  mid  August  (per  R.  J.  Tulloch). 

1976  Shetland  Hermaness,  Unst,  adult,  28th  April  to  18th  August  (Brit.  Birds  70:  412),  still 
present  30th  (Dr  M.  E.  Witherick). 

1979  Shetland  Hermaness,  Unst,  adult,  31st  March  to  18th  August  (Brit.  Birds  74:  455),  still 
present  6th  September  (Dr  M.  E.  Witherick). 

(Southern  oceans)  The  Hermaness  adult  returned  very  early,  its  earliest 
previous  arrival  date  being  15th  March  1980. 

Albatross  Diomedea  (3,  37,  1) 

Cornwall  Trevose  Head,  4th  December  (S.  M.  Christophers). 

(Southern  oceans)  There  is  one  other  December  record,  a Black-browed 
Albatross  at  Foreness  Point,  Kent,  on  16th  December  1978. 

Cory’s  Shearwater  Calonectris  diomedea  (a  few,  18,  965,  1, 495) 

Cornwall  Porthgwarra,  four,  30th  June;  one,  4th  July  (H.  P.  K.  Robinson);  26th  (G.  C. 
Hearl,  H.  P.  K.  Robinson,  L.  P.  Williams);  three,  4th  August;  three,  5th  (L.  P.  Williams  et  al.)] 
one,  9th  (H.  P.  K.  Robinson,  L.  P.  Williams);  two,  22nd;  one,  14th  September  (H.  P.  K. 
Robinson);  19th  September  (D.  J.  Barker,  S.  C.  Hutchings);  at  least  another  three,  19th  (S.  V. 
Ashby,  C.J.  Vines).  Near  Wolf  Rock,  1st  October  (P.  Kemp). 

Devon  Prawle  Point,  6th June  (P.  Kemp). 

Dyfed  Strumble  Head,  two,  26th  August  (G.  H.  Rees);  one,  28th  (N.  A.  Lethaby). 
Grampian  Peterhead,  24th  August  (M.  Innes). 

Gwynedd  Holyhead,  Anglesey,  6th  ]uly  (E.  Jones);  6th  August  (C.  J.  Todd). 

Humberside  Spurn,  1 1th  June  (R.  P.  Council);  16th  August  (R.  P.  Council,  S.  M.  Lister  et 
al.). 

Kent  Dungeness,  16th  May  (C.J.  Mackenzie-Grieve,  D.  B.  Rosair);  17th  (C.  Abrams,  G.  R. 
Ekins). 

Norfolk  Salthouse,  two,  31st  May  (W.  E.  Blake,  M.  C.  Marsh,  S.  Piotrowski). 

Scilly  St  Mary’s,  1 1,  14th  September  (A.  R.  Collins);  one,  25th  (P.  Bagguley). 

Strathclyde  Troon  Harbour,  Ayr,  9th  June  (J.  L.  Burton). 

Tyne  & Wear  Whitburn,  24thjuly  (P.  T.  Bell,  S.  Howatt). 

Yorkshire,  North  Filey  Brigg,  22nd  August  (M.J.  Grunwell,  H.  J.  Whitehead). 

1980  Devon  Off  Plymouth,  27th  July  (M.  Parsons).  Hopes  Nose,  21st  September  (T.  F. 
Edwards). 
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1980  Dyfed  Strumble  Head,  7th  September  (D.  C.  Palmer,  G.  YV  W’oodhead). 

1980  Merseyside  Meols,  30th  August  (J.  G.  Jones). 

1980  Scilly  Seven  Stones  Reef,  at  least  12,  16th  August  (D.  B.  Hunt  el  ai). 

(Last  Atlantic  and  Mediterranean)  Also  1 ,258  off  Cape  Clear  Island,  Co. 
Cork:  20  on  6th  July,  singles  on  28th  and  29th,  three  on  3rd  August,  869  on 
12th,  319  on  13th,  42  on  4th  September  and  three  on  5th.  Elsewhere  in 
Ireland:  one  at  Killoughter,  Co.  Wicklow,  on  17th  May;  one  off  Greystones, 
Co.  Wicklow,  on  7th  July;  off  Loop  Head,  Co.  Clare:  one  on  12th  August, 
three  on  13th,  two  on  22nd  and  180+  on  24th;  and  finally  a late  record  of 
one  off  Ramore  Head,  Co.  Antrim,  on  30th  August  1980.  Before  the 
exceptional  influx  in  1980,  with  2,851  in  Britain  and  14,396  in  Ireland,  the 
record  total  was  a mere  380  in  1968  so  the  1,446  in  Ireland  in  1981  is  very 
high.  The  British  records  were  outstanding  for  their  geographical  spread; 
never  before  has  this  majestic  ‘mini  albatross’  been  recorded  in  a dozen 
countries  in  a year. 

Little  Shearwater  PuJJinus  assimilis  (5,  53,  0) 

(Atlantic  south  from  Madeira  and  Caribbean,  and  southern  oceans) 
None  in  Britain,  for  the  third  year  running,  but,  as  in  1980,  a single  small 
shearwater,  probably  this  species,  in  Ireland;  this  time  off  Cape  Clear 
Island,  Co.  Cork,  on  20th  July. 

Wilson’s  Petrel  Oceanites  oceanicus  (4,  5,  0) 

1980  Dyfed  St  George’s  Channel,  12th  September  (B.  A.  E.  Marr,  YV.  E.  Oddie). 

(Southern  oceans)  Perhaps  an  enterprising  ornithological  travel  firm 
could  organise  a pelagic  bird  trip  to  enable  us  to  get  to  grips  with  this  and 
other  elusive  ‘tubenoses’? 

American  Bittern  Botaurus  lentiginosus  (50,  6,  2) 

Gwent  Magor,  29th  October  to  at  least  3rd  January  1982  (C.  Jones,  P.  G.  Lansdown,  Dr 
YV.  A.  Venables  el  at.)  (plates  34  & 35). 

Strathclyde  Kilmacolm,  Renfrew,  4th  November  to  9th  January  1982  (D.  L.  Clugston.J. 
Gumming). 

1980  Dorset  Tincleton,  found  shot,  12th  November  (R.  A.  Ford.  P.  Taylor  el  at.),  now  at 
County  Museum,  Dorchester. 

(North  America)  With  only  two  English  records,  and  three  in  Ireland, 
during  the  preceding  two  decades,  this  trio  within  13  months  is  outstand- 
ing. The  Magor  scene  was  quite  superb.  Many  hundreds  of  observers  not 
only  saw  this  difficult  species,  but  also  actually  got  better  views  than  most 
had  ever  had  of  Bittern  B.  stellaris.  This  was  thanks  to  the  very'  helpful 
attitude  of  the  local  society  whose  reserv  e this  beautiful  bird  chose  to  grace. 
They  certainly  ‘keep  a welcome  in  the  valleys'! 

Little  Bittern  Ixobrychus  minutus  (150,  131,4) 

Dorset  Radipole,  juvenile,  2nd  August  to  4th  September  (P.  G.  Akers,  D.  J.  Chown  el  a/.). 
Hampshire  Titchfield  Haven,  3,  18th  to  19th  May  (B.  S.  Duffin,  1 . A.  Lawman). 
Warwickshire  Brandon  Marsh,  juvenile,  19th  to  20th  September  (J-  E-  C.  Baldwin.  S.  A. 
Lane,  A.  P.  Skidmore  el  al.). 

1976  Lancashire  Leighton  Moss,  3, 26th  May  (H.  Andrew). 

(West  Eurasia,  Africa  and  Australasia)  Also,  one  at  Ballycotton,  Co. 
Cork,  on  31st  May  and,  in  the  Channel  Islands,  a juvenile  at  St  Ouens, 
Jersey,  on  13th  June.  Another  poor  showing. 
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Night  Heron  Nydicorax  nycticorax  ( 165,  1 13,  6) 

Devon  Torrington  area,  adult,  7th  June  to  about  September  (E.  V.  Azzopardi,  T.  Beer,  Mrs 
P.  Shelton). 

Dyfed  Bosherston  Pond,  Pembrokeshire,  juvenile,  1 1 th  October  (A.  C.  Bowes,  S.  J.  Sutcliffe). 
Hampshire  Titchfield  Haven,  adult,  4th  May  (P.  N.  Raby). 

Norfolk  Brundall,  not  aged,  19th  May  (B.  D.  Harding). 

Scilly  St  Mary’s,  second-summer,  22nd  to  30th  April  (D.  B.  Hunt,  R.  O’Reilly  et  at.). 
Shetland  Burrahrth,  Unst,  adult,  8th  to  9th  May  (R.  Balharry,  J.  N.  Dymond  el  a/.);  same, 
Whalefirth,  Yell,  1st  to3rdJune  (R.J.  Tulloch  et  at.). 

Warwickshire  Coombe  Abbey,  first-year,  26th  to  29th  May  (K.  Deakin,  M.  W.  Finnemore). 

(South  Eurasia,  Africa  and  the  Americas)  The  Devon  bird,  as  well  as 
staying  for  a longer  time  than  most  vagrants,  was  tame  and  was  regarded  by 
local  observers  as  an  escape  from  captivity;  it  has  been  excluded  from  the 
totals. 

Squacco  Heron  Ardeola  ratio  ides  (95,  16,  2) 

Cornwall  St  Germans/Polbathic  Creek  area,  20th  April  to  27th  May  (R.  Smaldon  el  at.) 
(plate  193). 

Devon  Slapton  Ley,  12th  April  (P.J.  Hopkin,  D.  M.  Norman,  L.  Pricer/ at.). 

(South  Europe,  southwest  Asia  and  Africa)  These  exceptionally  early 
records  are  the  first  during  April  since  at  least  1958  and  may  conceivably 
involve  the  same  bird.  A pair  probably  bred  at  Lac  de  Grandlieu,  Loire 
Atlantique,  during  1981  (Brit.  Birds  75:  268),  well  outside  their  normal 
range  in  France  and  within  400  km  of  Devon. 


193.  Squacco  Heron  Ardeola  ralloides,  Cornwall,  May  1981  {colour  print:  A.  J.  Croucher) 


Cattle  Egret  Bubulcus  ibis  (2,  25,  6) 

Cornwall  Trewornan  Bridge  and  Camel  Estuary  area,  sub-adult,  7th  to  at  least  17th 
November  (S.  M.  Christophers,  R.  Wake  et  at.)  (plate  33),  later  St  Mabyn,  December,  found 
dead  27th  (per  D.  J.  Barker). 

Dyfed  C irundale  area,  Pembrokeshire,  about  5th  to  at  least  14th  April  (K.  J.  S.  Devonald, 
J.  W.  Donovan  et  at.),  considered  additional  to  1980  individual,  see  below. 

Gwent  Llandenny,  near  Usk,  dead,  1st  March  (D.  J.  Cooksey,  W.  F.  Hampshire),  remains 
retained  by  D.  J.  Cooksey. 

Gwynedd  Aber,  Caernarvonshire,  25th  January  to  13th  March  (C.  M.  Swaine  et  at.)  (Brit. 
Birds  74:  plates  121  & 122).  Llyn  Alaw,  Anglesey,  15th  January  to  24th  May  (A.  Barnes, J.  & 
P.  Clark,  A.  & G.  Davies  et  at.)  (plate  194). 

Hereford  & Worcester  See  1980  below. 

Yorkshire,  North  Near  Helmsley,  5th  to  at  least  7th  April,  probably  since  29th  March  (P.  J. 
& Mrs  K.  Dunn,  Mr  Ellerby). 

1980  Dyfed  Haverfordwest,  Pembroke  and  Narberth  areas,  1 1th  December  to  at  least  17th 
January  1981  (Brit.  Birds! 4:  457). 
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194.  Cattle  Egret  Bubulcus  ibis,  Gwynedd,  February  1981  (J.  R.  Hullv) 


1980  Hereford  8c  Worcester  St  Weonards,  Herefordshire,  10th  December  to  about  20th 
February  1981  (A.  Marchant  et  at.). 

(Almost  cosmopolitan  in  tropics,  nearest  breeding  colony  in  south 
France)  An  extraordinary  influx.  Following  the  concentrated  arrival  of  four 
during  mid  December  1980  {Brit.  Birds  74:  457-458),  another  two  were 
found  in  January  1981  and  a further  three  during  March/April.  Seven  were 
at  or  close  to  the  west  coast.  The  Cornish  occurrence  in  November  1981 
may  have  been  unrelated  to  the  earlier  records.  Interestingly,  one  or  two 
pairs  bred  at  Lac  de  Grandlieu,  Loire  Atlantique,  in  northwest  France  in 

198 1 {Brit.  Birds  75:  268).  The  species  normally  breeds  in  France  only  in  the 
Camargue,  so  the  possibility  of  breeding  in  Britain  may  not  be  that  remote. 

We  are  grateful  to  W.  G.  Harvey  for  pointing  out  an  oversimplification  in 
the  last  report.  Whilst  it  is  true  that  escaped  individuals  of  the  Asiatic  race 
coromandus  are  readily  separable  in  the  field  by  extensive  bufTon  the  head, 
this  feature  is  apparent  only  in  breeding  plumage,  which  lasts  but  a few 
months  a year.  The  coromandus  at  Slimbridge,  Gloucester  {Brit.  Birds  74: 
459),  was  present  from  29th  June  1980  to  at  least  16th  November,  and  a 
sighting  over  Slimbridge  on  25th  January  1981  was  probably  of  this  bird;  it 
was  subsequently  found  dead  in  Avon. 

Little  Egret  Egretta garzetta  (23,  240,  16) 

Cornwall  See  1980  below. 

Cumbria  Dunnerholme  Marshes,  27th  to  28th  June  (D.  & Mrs  P.  Hamson,  B.  & Mrs  M. 
Pickthall,  I.  Young);  probably  same,  Duddon  Estuary,  26th  to  28th  (per  M.  Hutcheson). 
Devon  Yclland,  Taw-Torridge  Estuary  , 19th  April  (C.J.  Cadbury,  T.  Davis,  A.  J.  \ ickery). 
Dorset  Eodmoor,  25th  May  (M.  Cade,  B.  E.  & D.  Slade,  A.  J.  L.  Smith  et  at.). 

Hampshire  Farlington  Marshes,  26th  May  (R.  A.  Barrett,  C.  A.  Bury,  M.  Fuller  et  at.), 
possibly  same  as  Dorset  individual. 

Highland  Annat,  Wester  Ross,  30th  April  (C.  Atkins,  P.  S.  Loud).  Moidart,  Inverness,  29th 
May  to  4th  June  (G.  E.  K.  Scouller  etal.). 

Kent  Elmley,  30th  to  31st  May  (D.  Belshaw,  P.  N.  Collin  et  at.).  Yantlet  and  Elmley,  6th  July 
to  31st  August  (T.  E.  Bowley,  V.  Wasey). 

Lancashire  Leighton  Moss,  26thjune  to  7th July  (per  M.  Jones). 
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Norfolk  Holme,  26th  May  (P.  R.  & Mrs  M.  R.  Clarke  et  at.),  believed  also  at  Titchwell,  at 
least  27th;  probably  same,  Salthouse  and  Cley  area,  2nd  to  at  least  14th  June  (N.  Bostock,  D.  J. 
Britton,  J.  B.  Kemp  a/.).  Possibly  another.  Holme,  30th  July  to  3rd  August  (P.  R.  & Mrs 

M.  R.  Clarke  etal.);  probably  same,  Flitcham,  22nd  (E.  J.  Cross).  Has  also  been  reported  from 
Snettisham. 

Nottinghamshire  Misson,  9th  to  at  least  20th  August  (L.  J.  Degnan,  R.  & Mrs  C.  Stevens, 

N.  P.  Whitehouse  et  at.). 

Orkney  Swartmill  Loch,  YVestray,  29th  October  to  24th  November  (W.  A.  S.  Bews,  J.  Kent, 
Mrs  M.  A.  Scott). 

Suffolk  Reydon  Marshes,  16th  May  (N.  R.  Jones, J.  R.  Skinner). 

Sussex,  East  Cuckmere  Haven,  27th  May  (L.  G.  Catlin),  possibly  same  as  Dorset  and 
Hampshire  individuals. 

1980  Cornwall  Individual  at  Hayle  (Brit.  Birds  74:  458)  was  first  seen  18th  October  and  first 
seen  at  St  Just  in  Roseland  on  23rd,  remaining  to  17th  March  1981  (per  D.  J.  Barker). 

1980  Northumberland  Cresswell  Pond  and  area,  15th  June  (M.  J.  Levett,  F.  J.  M.  & Mrs 
J.  P.  Lindsay  et  at.). 

(South  Eurasia,  Africa  and  Australia)  Also,  five  singles  in  Ireland:  at 
Derrynane,  Co.  Kerry,  from  2 1st  April  to  5th  May;  at  Lough  Beg,  Co.  Cork, 
on  10th  and  1 1th  May;  possibly  the  same  at  Ballycotton,  Co.  Cork,  from 
1 1th  May  to  13thjune;  at  Kinvarra,  Co.  Clare,  on  8thjuly;  and  at  Tramore 
Back  Strand,  Co.  Waterford,  from  15th  to  17th  September.  Late  Irish 
records  are  of  singles  at  Inchydoney,  Co.  Cork,  from  6th  to  10th  June  1979 
and  at  Quoile  Pondage  Area,  Downpatrick,  Co.  Down,  on  17th  June  1980. 
A return  to  form:  this  total  has  been  exceeded  only  twice  before,  17  in  1974 
and  the  exceptional  47  in  1970. 

Purple  Heron  Ardea  purpurea  (90,  293,  2 1 ) 

Avon  Gordano  Valley,  adult,  10th  May  (A.  Silcocks). 

Devon  Slapton  Ley,  adult,  28th  to  29th  March  (R.  M.  Belringer,  M.  R.  Edwards,  J.  P. 
Martin). 

Dorset  Lodmoor,  immature,  26th  to  31st  May  (M.  Cade  et  at.). 

Glamorgan,  West  Oxwich,  adult,  2nd  and  9th  May,  two,  9th  (P.  Akers,  R.  E.  Harbird  etal.). 
Gloucestershire  Frampton-on-Severn,  first-summer,  7th  May  (J.  R.  Coleman). 

Kent  Fordwich,  adult,  18th  to  28th  April  (J.  A.  Eyre,  M.  B.  Shaw  et  at.)  (plate  195).  Minnis 
195.  Purple  Heron  Ardea  purpurea,  Kent,  April  1981  (David  M.  Cotlridge ) 
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Bay  and  Reculver,  sub-adult,  24th  May  (C.  H.  Hindle).  Yantlet,  1 1th  July  (N.  R.  Davies  et 
al.). 

Lincolnshire  Skidbrooke  and  Donna  Nook  area,  immature,  18th  May  (M.  Mellor). 
Gibraltar  Point,  adult,  26th  May  (P.  R.  Boyer). 

Norfolk  Horsey  Broad,  sub-adult,  24th  May  (M.  Cross,  P.  Jordan,  J.  Rowley). 
Northamptonshire  Ringstead  Gravel-pits,  immature,  24th  to  27th  September  (A.  E.,  C.  H. 
& F.  E.  Crozier,  M.  Goodman). 

Oxfordshire  Stanton  Harcourt,  juvenile,  22nd  August  (M.  G.  Wilson). 

Scilly  St  Agnes,  immature,  9th  April;  same,  St  Mary’s,  1 1th,  found  dead  14th  (K.  Gould  et 
al.).  Tresco,  adult,  10th  May  (G.  Lightfoot,  D.  Page,  A.  Roberts). 

Suffolk  Minsmere,  12th  April;  same,  Walberswick,  12th  to  21st  (A.  & Mrs  A.  Botwright, 
G.  J.  Jobson  et  al.). 

Sussex,  West  Pagham  Harbour,  probable  adult,  4th  April  (R.  M.  Lord,  R.J.  Saunders  et  al.). 
Lancing,  adult,  28th  May  (B.  F.  Forbes). 

Wiltshire  Coate  Water,  first-summer,  16th  May  (G.  L.  Webber). 

1972  Suffolk  Minsmere,  immature,  2nd  August  (R.  A.  Barrett  et  al.). 

1979  Yorkshire,  North  Filey  Brigg,  adult,  2nd  August  (T.  Hobson). 

1980  Kent  Stodmarsh,  adult,  lOthJuly  (D.  Feast). 

1980  Northumberland  Newton  Pool,  adult,  22nd  September  (I.  Davidson,  D.  L.  Woodfall). 
1980  Orkney  North  Ronaldsay,  immature,  1st  to  8th  September  (J.  A.  W.  Cutt,  Dr  K.  F. 
Wood  bridge). 

1980  Suffolk  Lamarsh,  immature,  2nd  to  at  least  6th  September  (1.  Grahame,  J.  F. 
Todhunter),  previously  rejected  (Brit.  Birds  74:  494),  now  accepted  on  further  evidence. 

(South-central  Eurasia,  north  to  Netherlands  and  Africa)  Also  one  at 
Ballycotton,  Co.  Cork,  from  9th  to  13th  June,  only  the  fourth  for  Ireland. 
Although  records  during  the  last  20  days  of  April  are  quite  common  (about 
20%  of  all  records),  earlier  arrivals  are  rare.  There  were  only  four  during 
the  past  23  years:  1 8th  March  1972  (Brit.  Birds  66:  334),  31st  March  1971 
(65:  325),  4th  April  .1959  (53:  413)  and  8th  April  1964  (58:  355).  There  is 
also  one  ‘winter’  record:  17th  to  20th  February  1963  (57:  263).  Thus,  the 
three  early  records  during  the  year  under  review  are  noteworthy,  in  par- 
ticular the  Devon  bird  on  28th  and  29th  March. 

Black  Stork  Ciconia  nigra  (26,  20,  0) 

(Iberia,  and  Eurasia  from  France  to  China,  also  southern  Africa)  The 
much-watched  individual  at  Whitstable/Reculver,  Kent,  from  5th  to  at 
least  26th  October  (plates  14  & 15)  was  rumoured  to  have  escaped  from 
Howlett’s  Zoo,  Port  Lympne,  and  to  have  been  shot  later:  investigations  are 
still  in  progress. 

White  Stork  Ciconia  ciconia  (70,  201, 8) 

Cumbria  Rockcliffe  Marsh,  Cumberland,  25th  June  to  3rd  August  (B.  Bailey,  Misses  S. 
Grieg  & M.  Holloway). 

Glamorgan,  South  Roath  Park,  Cardiff,  two,  19th  November  (R.  G.  Smith). 

Kent  Dungeness,  20th  April  (P.  Day,  N.  Howard,  M.  Sneary  et  al.). 

Lancashire  Near  Garstang,  6th  May;  between  there  and  Scorton,  7th  (M.  Ainscough,  Dr  C. 
Paice,  P.  J.  Thompson  et  al.).  Scorton,  ninth-year  8 , freshly  dead  (shot),  31st  October  (Mrs  R. 
Gibbons),  ringed  Liesveld,  Zuid-Holland,  15th  July  1978  (per  BTO  and  Ringing  Office, 
Arnhem). 

Strathclyde  Gryfe  Reservoir,  Renfrew,  at  least  22nd  and  23rd  May  (D.  CarndufT,  D.  L. 
Clugston  et  al.).  Possibly  same,  Cumnock,  Ayr,  29th  May  to  19th  June  (R.  H.  Hogg,  B. 
McKechnie  et  al.). 

Sussex,  East  Near  Hastings,  6th  April  (R.  H.  Walpole  et  al.). 

1980  Northumberland  Lynemouth,  13th  April  (M.  S.  Hodgson). 

(Central  and  south  Europe,  southwest  Asia  and  northwest  Africa)  Two 
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late  Irish  records  are  of  singles  at  Fedney,  Dromora,  Co.  Down,  on  6th  June 
1980  and  at  Downpatrick,  Co.  Down,  on  2 1st  June  1980:  perhaps  the  same 
individual.  The  Dutch  recovery  is  interesting,  but  one  wonders  what 
impact  such  illegal  shootings  have  on  our  national  reputation  in  Europe.  A 
Night  Heron  ringed  in  the  USSR  met  the  same  fate  in  1979  {Brit.  Birds  73: 
494). 

Glossy  Ibis  Plegadis jalcinellus  (many,  23,  1) 

Kent  Stodmarsh,  two,  since  1980  (Brit.  Birds  74: 459)  to  end  April  and  from  late  August  to  end 
of  year,  summering  as  usual  at  Sheppey,  but  absent  briefly  in  early  May  (see  Suffolk)  (per 
D.  YV.  Taylor). 

Suffolk  M insmere,  two,  8th  to  9th  May  (P.  V.  Hayman,  G.J.  Jobson  et  at.),  presumed,  on  size 
characters,  to  have  been  Kent  individuals. 

(Cosmopolitan,  nearest  breeding  colonies  in  Balkans)  Also  a presumed 
wandering  individual  was  seen  at  Lough  Beg,  Co.  Cork,  on  7th  March;  at 
Minane  Bridge,  Co.  Cork,  on  9th;  and  at  Ballycotton,  Co.  Cork,  from  3rd 
April  into  1982.  Those  who  believe  the  Kent  birds  to  be  of  natural  origin 
can  take  considerable  comfort  from  the  ibises’  wanderings  to  Suffolk,  but 
they  remain  apparently  the  only  ‘resident  population’  in  Europe,  and  as 
such  must  be  viewed  with  considerable  suspicion;  they  are  nevertheless 
counted  in  our  totals,  and  very  welcome  to  stay! 

Lesser  White-fronted  Goose  Anser  erythropus  (47,  60,  3) 

Gloucestershire  Slimbridge,  adult,  26th  December  1980  (Brit.  Birds  74:  459)  to  4th  March. 
Pair,  18th  December  to  7th  March  1982  (R.  Goater,  R.  Graham,  N.  Smart  et  at.  per  M.  A. 
Ogilvie).  Immature,  31st  December  to  5th  March  1982  (R.  Goater,  D.  Heywood,  G.  Moyserrt 
at.  per  M.  A.  Ogilvie). 

1976  Gloucestershire  Slimbridge,  adult  present  to  4th  March  (Brit.  Birds  70:  418),  again  7th 
(R.  A.  Barrett,  L.  Cook  et  at.). 

1979  Gloucestershire  Slimbridge,  adult,  24th  February  (R.  A.  Barrett,  L.  Cook),  con- 
sidered same  as  adults,  30th  December  1978  (Brit.  Birds  72:  512)  and  4th  March  1979  (Brit. 
Birds  73:  498). 

1980  Gloucestershire  Slimbridge,  adult,  first  seen  21st  December  1979  (Brit.  Birds  74:  459) 
to  at  least  27th  February  (K.  Lane  per  J.  D.  Sanders).  Another  adult,  9th  January  to  4th 
March  (Brit.  Birds  74:  459),  first  seen  5th  January  (A.  V'.  Moon  et  a/.). 

(Northeast  Europe  and  Siberia)  Another  average  showing. 

Brent  Goose  Branta  bernicla  (1,3,  1 ) 

An  individual  showing  characters  of  the  North  American  and  east  Siberian 
race  B.  b.  nigricans,  colloquially  known  as  ‘Black  Brant’,  was  recorded  as 
follows: 

Cornwall  Wadebridge,  13th  to  at  least  15th  November  (S.  M.  Christophers,  G.  G.  Hearl  et 
at.). 

(Arctic  North  America  and  east  Siberia)  The  first  occurrence  away  from 
the  large  flocks  of  Brent  Geese  in  southeast  England.  The  earlier  influx  of 
American  Wigeons  into  Cornwall  may  not  be  coincidental. 

American  Wigeon  Anas  americana  (22,  88,  1 ) 

Highland  LIdale  Bay,  Ross  & Cromarty,  d,  3rd  toat  least  12th  January  (R.  H.  & Mrs  M.  T. 
Dennis  et  at.). 

1973  Cheshire  Rosthcme  Mere,  9 , 13th  May  to  16th  October  (R.  Harrison,  D.  A.  Rogers  et 

at.). 

1980  Orkney  Stenness,  d,  13th  May  (N.  Picozzi). 
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(North  America)  An  unprecedented  influx  into  Cornwall  during  Sep- 
tember and  October  is  still  under  review,  the  biggest  problem  being  to 
decide  just  how  many  there  were. 

Teal  Anas  crecca  ( 13,  147,  13) 

Drakes  showing  characters  of  the  North  American  race  A.  c.  carolinensis, 

colloquially  known  as  ‘Green-winged  Teal’,  were  recorded  as  follows: 

Cambridgeshire  Ouse  Washes,  26th  April  (C.  P.  Kelly). 

Cheshire  See  1980  Cheshire 

Cornwall  Hayle,  since  31st  October  1980  (Brit.  Birds  74:  460)  to  at  least  2nd  February  (per 
D.J.  Barker);  possibly  same,  at  least  5th  to  3 1st  October  (S.  M.  Christophers,  J.  Miller,  P.  Vines 
et  at.).  Stithians  Reservoir,  12th  December  (R.  J.  Hathaway). 

Dorset  West  Bexington,  13th  to  15th  February;  possibly  same,  Langton  Herring,  6th  to  7th 
May  (G.  Cook). 

Glamorgan,  Mid  Kenfig  Pool,  at  least  12th  to  23rd  November  (S.  J.  Moon,  J.  A.  & Mrs  A.  C. 
Pratt,  S.  Smith). 

Highland  Inverness,  29th  December  to  at  least  10th  January  1982  (R.  H.  Dennis  et  at.). 
Kent  Dungeness,  25th  November  (D.  BufTery,  S.  P.  Clancy). 

Norfolk  Gley  and  Salthouse,  1 1th  to  24th  April,  two,  19th  to  at  least  22nd  (M.  R.  Alibone, 
Miss  E.J.  Raybould,  S.  K.  Welch  etal.). 

Shetland  Sandwater,  14th  March  to  4th  April  (C.  Kightley,  J.  D.  Okill,  I.  Sandison  et  at.). 
Fetlar,  5th  April  (J.  N.  Dymond,  R.  Wynde). 

1978  Strathclyde  Loch  Gorm,  7th  to  9th  May  (A.  F.  G.  Walker). 

1980  Cheshire  Rostherne  Mere,  16th  to  24th,  and  31st  December  to  3rd  January  1981  (J.  P. 
Guest,  R.  J.  Halsey,  T.  H.  Wall  et  at.). 

1980  Cornwall  Hayle,  since  26th  October  1979  (Brit.  Birds  74:  460),  to  9th  February  (per 
D.  J.  Barker).  St  John’s  Lake,  since  18th  December  1979  (Brit.  Birds  74:  460),  to  12th January 
(per  D.  J.  Barker). 

1980  Warwickshire  K ingsbury  Water  Park,  17th  April  (J.  E.  Fortey). 

(North  America)  Also  a concentrated  discovery  of  five  drakes  in  Ireland: 
at  Ballycotton,  Co.  Cork,  from  1st  to  17th  January;  at  Boyne  Estuary,  Co. 
Louth,  on  1 1th;  at  Kinsalebeg,  Co.  Waterford,  on  14th;  at  Thurles,  Co. 
Tipperary,  on  17th;  and  at  Carran  Lough,  Co.  Clare,  on  22nd  February’. 
Another  typical  crop. 

Black  Duck  Anas  rubripes  ( 1 , 10,  1 ) 

Gwynedd  Aber,  Caernarvon,  8.  first  seen  1979  (Brit.  Birds  73: 499),  to  at  least  22nd  February 
(per  Dr  P.  J.  Dare). 

Highland  North  Kessock,  Inverness,  <3,  11th  October  to  at  least  March  1982,  when  paired 
with  9 Mallard  A.  platyrhynchos. 

Scilly  Tresco,  9,  first  seen  1976  (Brit.  Birds  74:  461),  present  throughout  year;  again  mated 
with  Mallard;  three  young  on  8th  June,  but  only  two  by  19th  July  (per  D.  B.  Hunt). 

(North  America)  The  propensity  for  this  species  to  break  the  rules  of 
avian  sexual  conduct  does  not  help  birders  hoping  to  see  the  species  in 
Britain.  It  is  especially  difficult  on  the  vast  mud-flats  at  Aber  to  separate  the 
genuine  Black  Duck  from  its  wretched  offspring. 

Blue-winged  Teal  Anas  discors  (19,  76,  3) 

Devon  Near  Aveton  Gifford,  9,  31st  December  (D.  J.  Hopkins.  J.  C.  Nicholls,  D.  M. 
Norman). 

Durham  Washington,  9,  14th  to  21st  February,  trapped  21st  (T.  I.  Mills,  A.  Templet  at.), 
subsequently  removed  toSlimbridge  (plate  196). 

Greater  London  Barn  Elms  Reservoirs,  8 , 16th  to  19th  February  (R.  B.  Hastings,  Mrs  W. 
Roberts,  P.  J.  Strangeman). 
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Fig.  1.  Female  or  immature  Blue-winged  Teal  Anas  discors,  Humberside,  November  1980  (R.  G. 

Hawley) 

Ring-necked  Duck  Aythya  collaris  ( 1 , 127,  11) 

Cornwall  Siblyback  Reservoir,  two  9 9,  2nd  January  (R.  M.  Belringer,  J.  C.  Nicholls), 
possibly  same  as  Slapton  Ley,  Devon,  individuals  last  seen  23rd  November  1980,  see  1980 
Devon  below.  Helston,  8 , 7th  January  to  4th  March  (D.  Wood  el  at.),  possibly  same  as  Drift 
Reservoir  individual,  late  1980,  see  1980  Cornwall  below. 

Comwall/Devon  Tamar  Estuary,  two  8 8 & 9,  1st  January  (E.  Griffiths,  J.  M.  Randall). 
Devon  Burrator  Reservoir,  8 and  9,  since  1980,  to  at  least  April  (perP.  W.  Ellicott),  see  1980 
Devon  below. 

Dumfries  8c  Galloway  Soulseat  Loch,  8 , 5th  January  (B.  C.  Forrester,  D.  Given,  A. 
Williams),  possibly  returning  individual  of  winter  1979/80  (Brit.  Birds  74:  462). 

Dyfed  Bosherston  Pond,  8 , 1st  November  (P.  G.  Akers,  A.  Fawcett,  N.  N.  Machin  et  al.). 
Dryslwyn,  Carmarthen,  8 , 20th  to  27th  December  (R.  H.  Davies). 


196.  Female  Blue-winged  Teal  Anas  discors,  Durham,  February  1981  ( K . Baldridge) 


Somerset  Porlock  Marsh,  8 , 17th  April  (A.  J.  Bundy,  J.  G.  Hole,  D.  E.  Pauli). 

1980  Dumfries  & Galloway  Caerlaverock,  two  9 9 or  immatures,  29th  September  to  17th 
October  (C.  Campbell,  M.  Wright  et  al.). 

1980  Humberside  Hornsea  Mere,  9 or  immature,  16th  November  (R.  G.  Hawley)  (fig.  1). 

(North  America)  A late  Irish  record,  in  more  ways  than  one,  is  of  a female 
shot  at  Glarryford  Bog,  Co.  Antrim,  on  5th  November  1980.  The  Durham 
bird  was  regarded  as  an  escape  from  captivity  and  is  not  counted  in  the 
totals. 
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Hampshire  Blashford  area,  8 , since  ‘29th  December  1980  (Brit.  Birds  74:  462),  to  at  least  4th 
January  (T.  M.  J.  Doran,  R.  N.  Simpson). 

Hertfordshire  Amwell,  8 , 17th  April  to  14th  May,  and  25th  to  26th  May  (R.  Aberdein,  J. 
Fitzpatrick,  A.  V.  Moon  et  al.). 

Humberside  Tophill  Low  Reservoir,  8 8 , 6th  January  to  21st  February',  and  7th  April  to  4th 
May,  two,  8th  January,  21st  February,  13th  April  (N.  A.  Bell,  P.  Dove,  K.  Rotherham  et  al.), 
presumed  one  of  same,  Hornsea  Mere,  24th  to  26th  March  (A.  M.  Allport)  and  presumed 
returning  individual,  Tophill  J^ow  Reservoir,  9th  to  10th,  and  19th  November  (K. 
Rotherham),  and  Hornsea  Mere,  16th  (R.  G.  Hawley).  Both  individuals  presumed  same  as 
1980  (Brit.  Birds  74:  462). 

Kent  Dungeness,  8 , 23rd  November  1980  (Brit.  Birds  74:  462),  presumed  same,  1st  to  28th 
January,  see  1980  Kent  below. 

Scilly  Fresco,  8 , since  30th  September  1980  (Brit.  Birds  74:  462),  present  at  least  January. 
Shetland  Tingwall  and  Asta  Lochs  and  occasionally  East  Voe,  Scalloway,  8 , 23rd  to  29th 
May,  9th  and  19th  June  (N.  Borrow,  J.  D.  Okill  et  al.)  (fig.  2). 

Somerset  See  1980  Somerset  below. 

Strathclyde  Gadloch,  Lanark,  8 , 18th  January  and  21st  February  (B.  Zonfrillo  et  al.),  same, 
Woodend  Loch,  19th  February  (D.  L.  Clugston),  presumed  returning  individual  of  early  1980 
(Brit.  Birds  74:  462). 

Wiltshire  Corsham  Lake,  9,  27th  January  to  7th  February,  first  seen  17th  October  1980 
(J.C.  & Mrs  M.J.  Rolls). 

1979  Devon  Upper  Tamar  and  VVistlandpound  Reservoirs,  see  1980  Devon. 

1979  Oxfordshire  Blenheim  Park,  8 , at  least  7th  February  (Brit.  Birds  73:  500),  again,  ‘22nd 
(R.  A.  Barrett). 

1979  Somerset  Cheddar  Reservoir,  ‘27th  to  29th  January,  and  8th  to  9th  May  (Brit.  Birds  73: 
500),  was  8 , not  9 as  stated. 

1979  Warwickshire  Kingsbury  Water  Park,  8 , 5th  to  6th  May  (J.  E.  Fortey  et  al.). 
1980Avon  Chew  Valley  Lake,  9, 15th  June  to  9th  August  (Brit.  Birds  74: 462),  to  mid  August 
when  to  Cheddar  Reservoir,  Somerset  (Brit.  Birds  75:  327);  9 of  captive  origin,  3rd  August  to 
21st  September  (Brit.  Birds  74:  462;  described  75:  327-328). 

1980  Cheshire  Billinge  Flashes,  8,  1st  to  8th  June  (Brit.  Birds  74:  462),  presumed  same,  27th 
August  (J.  P.  Guest). 

1980  Cornwall  Drift  Reservoir,  8,  ‘24th  October  (Brit.  Birds  74:  462),  also  16th  to  17th 
November  (per  D.  J.  Barker)  and  possibly  same  as  Helston  individual,  1981. 

1980  Devon  Slapton  Ley,  two  9 9 , 26th  October  to  9th  November  (Bril.  Birds  74:  462),  also 
23rd  (per  P.  W.  Ellicott)  and  possibly  same  as  Siblyback  Reservoir,  Cornwall,  individuals,  2nd 
January  1981.  Wistlandpound  Reservoir,  8,  1 1th  to  14th  December  1979  (Brit.  Birds  73:  500) 
to  24th  January  (per  P.  W.  Ellicott).  Upper  Tamar  Reservoir,  8 , 8th  December  1979  to  1980 
(Brit.  Birds  73:  500),  to  6th  January  (per  P.  W.  Ellicott).  Burrator  Reservoir,  9,  7th  to  9th 
December  (Brit.  Birds  74: 462),  also  20th  to  21st  (R.  Smaldon),  4th  January  1981  (D.J.  & P.  F. 
Goodfellow)  and  to  at  least  April  (per  P.  W.  Ellicott);  two  immature  8 8.  8th  to  10th 
December  (Brit.  Birds  74:  462),  also  at  Kitley  Pond,  Yealmpton.  29th  November  and  28th 


Fig.  2.  Male  Ring-necked  Duck  Aythya  collaris , Shetland,  May  1981  (Nik  Borrow) 
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December  (J.  M.  Clatworthy,  J.  C.  Nicholls);  3,  20th  to  21st  December  (Brit.  Birds  74:  462), 
first  seen  16th  (per  P.  VV.  Ellicott),  again,  4thjanuary  1981  (D.J.  & P.  F.  Goodf'ellow)  and  toat 
least  April  (per  P.  W.  Ellicott),  also  at  Fernworthy  Reservoir,  9th  December  1980  (J.  C. 
Nicholls). 

1980  Highland  St  John’s  Loch,  Caithness,  3,  17th  to  26th  February  (Dr  D.  M.  & MrsJ. 
Edge). 

1980  Kent  Dungeness,  3 , first  seen  23rd  November  (Brit.  Birds  74:  462),  was  not  present  24th 
November  to  31st  December  (per  D.  W.  Taylor). 

1980  Northumberland  Newton  Pool,  3,  15th  lune  to  2nd  July  (L.  Carpenter,  C.  Slator, 
D.  L.  Wood  fa  11  el  at.). 

1980  Somerset  Durleigh  and  Hawkridge  Reservoirs,  3,  at  least  9th  March  (Brit.  Birds  74: 
462),  probably  same,  Hawkridge  Reservoir,  18th  to  19th  March,  and  Durleigh  Reservoir,  17th 
April  (per  B.  Rabbitts).  Cheddar  Reservoir,  9,  17th  August  (K.  F.  Vinicombe  el  at.),  same, 
26th  August  to  13th  October  (per  B.  Rabbitts)  and  same  as  Chew  Valley  Lake,  Avon, 
individual,  15th  June  to  mid  August  (Brit.  Birds  74:  462;  75:  327).  Orchardleigh  Lake,  two 
immature  3 d,  22nd  November  (J.  B.  O.  Rossetti),  remained  there  and  Durleigh  and  Sutton 
Bingham  Reservoirs,  Marshton  Park  and  Ashmtad  Reserve  area  to  at  least  early  May  1981 
(D.J.  Chown,  Dr  A.  G.  Duff,  J.  B.  O.  Rossetti  et  at.)  (see  also  Brit.  Birds  75:  327-328). 

1980  Strathclyde  Woodend  Loch,  d,  21st  to  27th  January  (Brit.  Birds  74:  462),  also  18th 
January  and  19th  February  (P.  R.  Gordon). 

1980  Wiltshire  Corsham  Lake,  9,  17th  October  to  1st  December  and  1981  (J.  C.  & Mrs 
M.J.  Rolls). 

(North  America)  There  were  two  drakes  at  Gougane  Barra,  Co.  Cork, 
from  18th  January  to  8th  March,  and  one  drake,  presumed  one  of  these  two, 
at  the  same  locality  from  November  into  1982.  Also  a drake  at  North 
Balancing  Reservoir,  Co.  Armagh,  on  4th  and  7th  November  1980. 

For  each  species,  our  total  indicates  the  number  of  new  birds  recorded 
during  the  year,  but  for  this  former  great  rarity  it  is  also  interesting  to  look 
at  the  total  numbers  recorded.  Following  none  in  1975  and  six  in  1976,  there 
were  27  (25  new)  in  1977,  27  (13  new)  in  1978,  34  (29  new)  in  1979,  46  (35 
new)  in  1980  and  24  (11  new)  in  1981.  Does  this  considerable  reduction 
during  1981  herald  a return  to  former  status? 

Eider  Somateria  mollissima  (0,  1,0) 

An  individual  showing  characters  of  the  northern  race  S.  rn.  borealis  was 
recorded  as  follows: 

1978  Lothian  Musselburgh,  3,  dead,  2nd  September,  subsequently  discovered  in  skin 
collection  at  Royal  Scottish  Museum  (G.  F.  Miller,  D.  S.  Raines). 

(East  Arctic  America,  Greenland,  Iceland  and  Spitsbergen)  The 
publication  of  this  occurrence,  drawing  observers’  attentions  to  this  race, 
will  doubtless  lead  to  further  records.  Two  other  corpses  are  already  under 
consideration. 

King  Eider  Somateria  spectabilis  (62,  97,  3) 

Grampian  Blackdog,  <3,  1 1th  to  23rdjune  (R.  A.  Schofield  etal.). 

Highland  Golspie/Embo  area,  at  least  one  3 throughout  year  (A.  R.  Mainwood  et  at.);  two 
<3  <3,  14th  November,  together  with  possible  hybrid  with  Eider  S.  mollissima  (P.  J.  Ewins). 
Shetland  Scatsta  Ness,  Sullom  Voe,  <3, 3rd  March  to  at  least  end  ofjune  and  25th  October  to 
end  of  year  (M.  Heubeck  et  al.).  Fair  Isle,  3,  15th  to  20th  October  (N.  J.  Riddiford  et  al.). 
Strathclyde  Port  Glasgow,  3,  at  least  14th  November  (R.  H.  Hogg  et  al.),  considered  same  as 
individual  previously  reported  (Brit.  Birds  74:  463);  see  also  1977  Strathclyde  below. 

1977  Strathclyde  Great  Cumbrae,  3,  24th  April  (S.  Holloway),  considered  same  as 
individual,  Woodhall,  29th  November  (Brit.  Birds  7 1 : 495)  and  on  frequent  occasions  in  Clyde 
area  since  (Brit.  Birds  74:  463).  Habitual  movements  from  site  to  site  indicate  that  Ayrshire 
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records  dating  back  to  winter  1971/72  (Brit.  Birds  68:  314)  probably  relate  to  this  individual 
(per  R.  H.  Hogg). 

1980  Highland  Golspie  and  Loch  Fleet  area,  <5,  to  at  least  October  (Brit.  Birds  74:  463), 
again,  13th  November  (R.  Webb). 

(Circumpolar  Arctic)  The  drake  at  Rosbeg,  Co.  Donegal,  which  was  first 
seen  on  21st  April  1974,  was  again  reported  during  April  and  December. 
4 he  longevity  of  individuals  loyal  to  sites  suggests  that  the  total  may  have 
been  inflated  over  the  years  by  equally  long-lived  but  wandering 
individuals.  It  remains  a great  rarity  in  England,  and  is  yet  to  be  recorded 
in  Wales. 

Steller’s  Eider  Polys  tic  ta  s tel  ten  (5,  8,  0) 

Orkney  Papa  Westray  and  Westray,  8 , 7th  May  to  24th  June  (S.  Davies,  D.  Lea,  E.  R.  Meek 
el  at.),  considered  same  as  1980  individual  first  seen  1974  (Brit.  Birds  74:  464). 

Western  Isles  Vorran  Island,  South  Uist,  8 , present  throughout  year  to  at  least  3 1st  October 
(J.J.  Gordon  et  at.),  first  seen  1972  (Brit.  Birds  74:  464). 

(Arctic  Russia  to  extreme  northwest  Canada)  The  Committee  would 
again  like  to  thank  all  those  who  report  these  long-staying  individuals.  The 
South  Uist  drake  was  honoured  by  the  presence  of  two  females  on  13th 
April  1974  (Brit.  Birds  68:  313),  but  sadly  they  did  not  hit  it  off. 

Common  Scoter  Melanitta  nigra  (0,  2,  0) 

Individuals  showing  characters  of  the  American  and  east  Siberian  race  M. 
n.  americana,  colloquially  known  as  ‘Black  Scoter’,  were  recorded  as  follows: 

1979  Grampian  Findhorn,  Moray,  8 , 29th  December  (D.  Waring). 

1980  Cornwall  Stithians  Reservoir,  8 , 16th  September  (H.  P.  K.  Robinson). 

(Arctic  North  America  and  east  Siberia)  The  first  records  of  this  striking 
race.  The  Cornwall  drake  was  accompanied  by  a non-adult  drake  and 
female,  which  may  have  been  of  the  same  race,  but  for  the  time  being  the 
Committee  felt  unable  to  assess  any  individuals  other  than  adult  males. 


Surf  Scoter  Melanitta  perspicillata  (75,  93,  6) 

Devon  Dawlish  Warren,  8 , since  31st  December  1980  (Bril.  Birds  74:  464),  to  22nd  April,  also 
ofl  Budleigh  Salterton,  7th  January'  (per  P.  W.  Ellicott  et  at.). 

Fife  Shell  Bay,  8,  29th  April  (P.  M.  Ellis). 

Glamorgan,  Mid  Kenfig  Pool,  immature  8,  11th  October,  same  as  West  Glamorgan 
individual  (S.J.  Moon  etal.)  (plate  16). 

Glamorgan,  West  Eglyws  Nunnyd  Reservoir,  immature  8,  10th  to  12th  October  (C. 
Hurford,  D.  C.  Palmer,  M.  C.  Powell). 

Grampian  Spey  Bay,  Moray,  8 , 23rd  to  24th  April  (C.  Parnell,  K.  Proud).  Blaekdog  and 
Balmedie  area,  8 8,  18th  June  to  22nd  August,  two,  20th  June,  presumed  same  as  1980 
individuals  (see  below)  (P.  Fisher,  R.  J.  Miller,  R.  M.  Ramsay  et  at.). 

Highland  Golspie  and  Loch  Fleet,  Sutherland.  8,  1st  and  15th  February  (per  A.  R. 
Mainwood),  14th  March  (A.  Cawthrow,  J.  Hewitt,  D.  Hursthouse)  and  16th  April  (A.  R. 
Mainwood),  presumed  same  as  earlier  years  (Brit.  Birds  74:  464). 

Norfolk  Hunstanton,  first-year  $,  2nd  March  to  9th  May  (J.  B.  Kemp  et  at.). 

1980  Fife  Fathead  Sands,  Kirkcaldy,  second-winter  8,  17th  to  18th  February  (D.  Dickson). 
1980  Grampian  Blaekdog  and  Drums  (Brit.  Birds  74:  464):  Blaekdog,  8.  1st  August  to  3rd 
September,  two,  21st  and  23rd  August  (per  M.  Bell);  probably  one  of  same,  Drums,  7th  to  8th 
October  (I.  J.  Andrews,  C.  R.  McKay,  R.  C.  Prentice  etal.). 

(North  America)  Also  a sub-adult  drake  at  Clogher  Head,  Co.  Louth,  on 
19th  December  1978  and  two  in  Rosslare  Bay,  Co.  Wexford,  during  1981: 
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an  immature  from  7th  February  to  24th  March  and  a drake  on  3rd  May. 
England  had  its  first  occurrence  on  a reservoir  on  25th  October  1980  {Brit. 
Birds  74:  464),  and,  not  to  be  outdone,  Wales  follows  suit  within  a year. 

Black  Kite  Alilvus  migrans  (5,  40,  8) 

Dorset  Portland,  1 1th  April  (M.  C.  Powell  et  at.);  presumed  same,  Corfe  Castle,  12th  (M.  & 
Mrs  E.  Read,  R.  E.  & Mrs  E.  A.  Scott)  and  14th  (G.  Lightfoot,  M.  L.  Passant,  J.  Rayner  etal.). 
Stanpit  Marsh  (formerly  Hampshire),  21st  May  (N.J.  Adams,  M.  A.  Hallett). 

Kent  Pluckley  and  Wye  area,  4th  April  (D.  Elliott,  M.  J.  Palmer,  K.  C.  Privett  et  at.).  Hatch 
Park,  27th  to  28th  May  (P.  Chantler,  M.  Davies,  T.  Loseby). 

Suffolk  Eastbridge,  7thjune  (J.  C.  Eaton,  P.  Milford,  M.  Otley). 

Tyne  & Wear  Near  Sunderland  Airport,  21st  May  (P.  Collins,  W.  Orr,  J.  Pattinson  et  at.). 
Wight  St  Catherine’s  Point,  26th  April  (P.  J.  & Mrs  V.  J.  Barden,  D.  J.  Hunnybun,  S. 
Linington). 

1980  Devon  Prawle  Point,  4th  May  (D.  J.  Hopkins,  J.  E.  Spry,  Mr  & MrsJ.  Woodland). 
1980  Kent  Dungeness,  28th  May  to  1st  June  (P.  Simons,  M.  Tickner). 

(Most  of  Eurasia,  Africa  and  Australia)  Ireland  at  last  had  its  first 
record,  one  at  Killoughter,  Co.  Wicklow,  on  11th  May.  An  escaped 
individual,  bearing  a green  ring,  was  at  large  in  north  Norfolk  between 
January  and  May.  The  eight  presumed  wild  individuals  constitute  a new 
record  total.  With  breeding  recently  established  in  Belgium  {Brit.  Birds  73: 
257  & 75:  26),  we  can  but  hope  . . . 

White-tailed  Eagle  Haliaeetus  albicilla  (many,  6,  0) 

Shetland  Fair  Isle,  immature,  7th  April  (C.  D.  Rowley).  Lunning  and  Whalsay  area, 
immature,  5th  December  to  1982  (M.  Heubeck  et  at.).  Both  were  regarded  as  part  of  the  stock 
introduced  on  Rhum  (Brit.  Birds  71:  475-481),  and  the  former  as  possibly  the  same  as  one 
ringed  on  Rhum  and  found  dead,  poisoned,  in  Caithness  (per  R.  H.  Dennis). 

(Southwest  Greenland,  Iceland  and  northern  Eurasia)  The  last  true 
vagrant  to  Britain  and  Ireland  was  probably  the  one  in  Cornwall  for  two 
weeks  in  December  1973  {Brit.  Birds  67:  318),  which  was  the  first  for  11 
years. 

Lesser  Kestrel  Falco  naumanni  ( 1 1,  7,  0) 

(South  Europe,  west-central  and  east  Asia  and  northwest  Africa) 
Largely  because  of  the  conflicting  opinions  on  the  Blackrock,  Cornwall, 
individual  of  September-October  1979,  as  shown  by  the  large  number  of 
descriptions  submitted,  the  Committee  has  been  unable  to  reach  a decision. 
We  again  appeal  for  good  photographs,  but  in  the  meantime  the  record 
remains  ‘not  accepted’.  Of  the  descriptions  submitted,  23  were  in  favour  of 
identification  as  Lesser  Kestrel,  four  were  undecided,  and  four  were  in 
favour  of  Kestrel  F.  tinnunculus. 

Red-footed  Falcon  Falco  vespertinus  ( 100,  229,  14) 

Cornwall  Helston  & Church  Cove  area,  second  calendar  year,  10th  to  at  least  20th 
September  (G.  Dormer,  D.  & P.  Wood). 

Humberside  Spurn,  first-summer  8,  1st  June  (R.  P.  Council,  R.  Scott,  B.  R.  Spence). 
Merseyside  Ainsdale  (formerly  Lancashire),  8,  16th  May  (B.  & N.  Hunt,  G.  Tye,  A. 
Willcocks). 

Norfolk  Bacton,  9, 24th  to  25th  May  (M.J.  Pill  etal.).  Wells,  8,  12th  August  (P.  Kirby). 
Northamptonshire  Near  Stony  Stratford,  sub-adult  9 , 10th  July  (I).  R.  Collins,  M.  Todd). 
Orkney  Westness,  Rousay,  first-year8,  at  least  30th  May  to  4th  June  (D.  Lea,J.  Yorston). 
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Shetland  Valsgarth,  Unst,  first-summer  <3, 23rd  May  to6thJune  (C.J.  & J.  A.  Hazell.J.  H. 
& Mrs  J.  C.  Isom,  R.  J.  Quinnell  etal.).  Presumed  another,  Mid  Yell,  16th  May  to4th  June  (A. 
Brown,  R.  J.  Tulloch  etal.).  Bixter,  <3,  27th  May  (B.  P.  Walker).  Eshaness,  9,  5th  June  (M. 
Heubeck).  Whiteness,  c3,  7thjune  (G.  Bashford,  M.  S.  Chapman). 

Strathclyde  Endrick  Mouth,  9, 17th  May  (T.  Weir),  same,  Woodend,  19th(R.  K.  Pollock). 
Suffolk  Westleton  Common,  9, 2nd  June  (P.  Garrity,  P.  Leonard)  (fig.  3). 

Yorkshire,  West  Allerton  Water,  9,  19th  to  20th  May  (P.  Warham). 

1978  Hampshire  Near  Burley,  c3,  30th  May  (J.  K.  Bowers,  M.  C.  & P Combridge). 

1979  Hampshire  New  Forest,  (3,  20th  June  (Brit.  Birds  74:  465),  also  21st  (M.  Jones).  Cole 
Henley,  9 , 30th  July  [Brit.  Birds  74:  465),  was  <3,  not  as  stated. 

1980  Northumberland  Alwinton,  immature  9,  17th  to  18th  May  (T.  R.  Cook.  B.  & P. 
Galloway). 

1980  Somerset  Highbridge,  first-summer  d , 22nd  to  23rd  May  {Brit.  Birds  74:  465),  also 24th 
(per  B.  Rabbitts). 

(East  Europe  and  south  from  Siberia)  A return  to  normal  form.  The 
arrival  of  four  in  Shetland  is  noteworthy  (the  adult  males  recorded  at 
localities  10km  apart  are  assumed  to  have  been  the  same  bird). 

Gyrfalcon  Falco  rusticolus  (many,  61,2) 

Shetland  Scatsta,  at  least  15th  March  (B.  P.  Walker). 

(Circumpolar  Arctic)  Also,  one  at  Donegal  Bay,  Co.  Donegal,  on  17th 
September. 

Sora  Rail  Porzana  Carolina  (5,  1,  1) 

Gwynedd  Bardsey,  adult,  trapped.  5th  August  ( P.  J . Roberts). 

(North  America)  An  extraordinary  record.  Found  self-trapped  by  the 
incredulous  warden  and  photographed  in  the  hand,  this  adult  posed  none  of 
the  identification  problems  that  surrounded  its  only  recent  predecessor,  an 
immature  at  St  Agnes,  Scilly,  from  26th  September  to  9th  October  1973 
(Brit.  Birds  69:443-447). 

American  Coot  Fulica  americana  (0,  0,  1) 

(North  America,  northern  South  America  and  Hawaii)  One  at  Bally- 
cotton,  Co.  Cork,  from  7th  February'  to  3rd  April  (Brit.  Birds  74:  plate  139) 
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was  the  first  record  for  Britain  and  Ireland.  This  much  twitched,  though 
rather  boring,  bird  had  long  been  expected  and  will  surely  be  found  in 
Britain  before  long. 

Crane  Grus grus  (many,  791,  5) 

Gloucestershire  Slimbridge,  three,  15th  December  (R.  Goater). 

Kent  Sandwich  Bay,  two,  27th  April  to  1st  May  (D.  M.  Batchelor, J.  D.  Russell,  M.  Woods). 
Norfolk  Horsey,  two,  first  seen  1980  (Brit.  Birds  74:  465),  throughout  year  (P.  R.  Allard  el  a/.). 

1979  Kent  Sandwich  Bay,  27th  October  (Brit.  Birds  73:  503),  considered  adult,  thus 
additional  to  Sarre  individual  (per  D.  W.  Taylor). 

1980  Gloucestershire  Slimbridge,  31st  August  (Brit.  Birds  74:  465),  there  and  Frampton-on- 
Severn  area,  31st  August  to  5th  September,  Frampton  again,  25th,  Cheltenham,  26th,  and 
Slimbridge  again,  29th  to  30th  (per  J.  D.  Sanders). 

1980  Gwynedd  Holyhead  Island,  Anglesey,  three,  1st  May  (A.  Ferguson,  E.  O.  Jones). 

1980  Norfolk  Horsey,  three  returned  on  22nd  April,  not  21st  as  stated  (Brit.  Birds  74:  465) 
(per  P.  R.  Allard). 

1980  Shetland  Loch  of  Colvister,  Yell,  30th  May  and  3rd  to  4th  June,  and  Unst,  6th  to  7th 
(R.  P.  J erman,J.  Sherratte/  al.). 

1980  Suffolk  Bury  St  Edmunds,  six,  2nd  November  (C.  P.  Humpage). 

1980  Western  Isles  South  Uist,  two,  17th  May  (I.  H.  Leach). 

1980  Yorkshire,  West  Upper  Nidderdale,  three,  6th  April  (P.J.  Carlton,  A.  O’Neill). 

(North  and  central  Eurasia,  locally  south  to  Turkey)  There  used  to  be 
some  scepticism  regarding  the  origin  of  those  seen  during  the  winter,  but, 
with  a regular  wintering  population  about  150km  east  of  Paris,  France, 
natural  wintering  in  Britain  now  seems  quite  reasonable. 

Sandhill  Crane  Grus  canadensis  (1,0,  1) 

Shetland  Fair  Isle,  first-summer,  26th  to  27th  April  (D.  G.  Borton,  N.  J.  Riddiford,  I.  S. 
Robertson  et  al.). 

(North  America,  Cuba  and  northeast  Siberia)  This  must  have  been  a 
beautiful  sight  with  snow  still  on  the  ground.  Following  its  departure,  there 
was  much  speculation  that  rediscovery  at  a less  inaccessible  locality  would 
lead  to  one  of  the  great  twitches  of  1981;  alas,  this  was  not  to  be.  The  only 
previous  record  was  at  Galley  Head,  Co.  Cork,  for  about  three  days  up  to 
14th  September  1905,  when  it  was  shot  (Brit.  Birds  65:  427). 

Great  Bustard  Otis  tarda  (many,  10,  4) 

Kent  Walland  Marsh,  three,  20th  December  (N.  R.  Davies  et  al.).  High  Halstow,  one,  29th  to 
30th  December  (A.  Parker  et  al.). 

(Central  and  south  Eurasia,  discontinuously  from  Portugal  to  Pacific) 
This  species  is  prone  to  periodic  good  years.  There  were  three  in  1970,  three 
in  1979  and  four  in  1981 , but  only  four  others  since  1958.  The  party  of  three 
is  without  precedent  in  recent  decades  and  may  have  been  associated  with 
a minor  influx  into  the  Netherlands  during  the  same  winter  ( Dutch  Birding  4: 
36). 

Black-winged  Stilt  Himantopus  himantopus  (98,  65,  3) 

Cornwall  Newquay,  17th  to  19th  April  (S.  M.  Christophers,  R.  Smaldon,  D.  L.  Thomas). 
Kent  Elmley,  10th  to  1 1th  May  (C.  D.  Abrams,  P.  N.  Collin,  D.  Perrin  et  al.). 

1980  Norfolk  Hickling,  20th  to  26th  May  (J.  Charman,  M.  J.  Seago  et  al.). 

(Southern  Eurasia,  Africa,  Australasia  and  the  Americas)  Also  one  at 
Lady’s  Island  Lake,  Co.  Wexford,  on  20th  April  and  what  was  probably  the 
same  bird  at  Killoughter,  Co.  Wicklow,  from  10th  to  17th  May:  the  first 
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Irish  record  since  1949.  The  1980  Norfolk  bird  is  presumed  to  be  that  also 
recorded  in  Kent  and  Essex  {Brit.  Birds  74:  466). 

Collared  Pratincole  Glareola  pratincola  (31,  30,  1) 

Lincolnshire  Donna  Nook,  1 1th  July  (M.J.  Tarrant). 

(South  Europe,  southwest  Asia  and  Africa)  A typical  record. 

Black-winged  Pratincole  Glareola  nordmanni  (5,  11,  2) 

Cambridgeshire  Fenstanton,  Hunts.,  12th  to  18th  August  (M.J.  Everett  et  al.). 

Sussex,  West  Sidlesham  Ferry,  juvenile,  14th  October  (R.  M.  Lord,  M.  Shrubb),  probably 
since  7th,  see  pratincole. 

(South  Russia  and  west  Asia)  Although  there  are  two  November  records 
of  Collared  Pratincole,  the  present  species  has  not  previously  been 
identified  later  than  9th  September. 

Pratincole  Glareola  pratincola  or  G.  nordmanni  (36,  53,  4) 

Dyfed  Bosherston  Lakes,  Pembrokeshire,  13th  April  (D.  A.  Henshilwood,  Dr  R.  Smith,  S. 
Y oung) . 

Sussex,  West  Church  Norton,  7th  October  (S.  Beresford,  Mrs  D.  H.  Herring),  probably 
same  as  Black-winged  Pratincole  nearby  on  14th. 

Also  a late  Irish  record:  a juvenile  at  Ballycarry,  Co.  Antrim,  on  4th 
August  1974.  The  two  previous  earliest  records  since  1958,  both  Collared 
Pratincoles,  were  on  14th  May  1973  {Brit.  Birds  67:  325)  and  on  15th  May 
1980  {Brit.  Birds  74:  466),  so  the  Dyfed  bird  is  a clear  month  earlier.  The 
totals  include  those  specifically  identified. 

Killdeer  Charadrius  vocijerus  (9,  24,  1 ) 

Nottinghamshire  Lound  Gravel-pits,  2 1st  April  (R.  Crookes,  A.  Crosland,  A.  & S.  Parker). 
1976  Cambridgeshire  Bainton  Gravel-pits,  Huntingdon,  6th  to  27th  March  (G.  F. 
VValthew). 

1980  Hampshire  Keyhaven  Marsh,  28th  September  (Brit.  Birds  74:  466,  plate  270),  also 29th 
(P.  Combridge,  M.  A.  Stewart  et  al.). 

(North  America,  West  Indies,  Peru  to  Chile)  The  Nottinghamshire  bird 
was  probably  the  latest  ever  in  spring.  The  first  British  record,  near 
Christchurch,  Hampshire  (now  Dorset),  is  imprecisely  dated,  as  April 
1859. 

Greater  Sand  Plover  Charadrius  leschenaultii  (0,  3,  2) 

Humberside  Spurn,  29th  July  to  6th  August  (E.  Crawford,  J.  Rose.  B.  R.  Spence  et  al.). 
Lincolnshire  North  Coates  Point,  7th  August  (H.  Bunn.  J.  Leece),  same  as  Humberside 
individual. 

Norfolk  Breydon,  1 7th  April  (P.  R.  Allard,  T.  E.  Boulton,  T.  \\  . Fairless  et  al.). 

(Southern  Russia  east  to  Mongolia)  As  with  Ring-billed  Gull,  this 
ungainly  plover  was  perhaps  grossly  overlooked  prior  to  its  discovery  in 
December  1978  {Brit.  Birds  73:  568-573).  Now  that  many  hundreds  of  good 
observers  have  learned  its  identification  features,  it  could  well  become  an 
annual  vagrant.  There  is  already  yet  another  record  under  consideration. 

Lesser  Golden  Plover  Pluvialis  dominica  (6,  60,  6) 

Cleveland  Marske,  juvenile,  P.  d.  dominica,  14th  to  at  least  19th  October  (D.  J.  & Miss  S. 
Britton  et  al.). 

Cornwall  Davidstow  Airfield,  juvenile,  P.  d.  dominica,  4th  to  7th  October  (J.  C.  Pett,  G.  P. 
Sutton),  presumed  same,  17th  (F.  H.  C.  & I.  Kendall,  G.  P.  Sutton)  (Brit.  Birds  74:  plate  15); 
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presumed  another,  age  and  race  uncertain,  1 1th  October  (F.  H.  C.  & I.  Kendall,  J.  C.  Pett, 
G.  P.  Sutton).  Stithians  Reservoir,  adult,  P.  d.  dominica,  23rd  September  to  at  least  12th 
October  (Dr  A.  M.  Hanby,  S.  C.  Hutchings  et  al.).  Hayle,  probably  adult,  P.  d.  dominica , 2nd 
and  14th  November  and  5th  December  (W.  R.  Hirst,  I.  F.  Tew,  L.  P.  Williams  et  at.). 
Lothian  Aberlady  Bay,  juvenile,  P.  d.  dominica,  16th  to  20th  September  (A.  Brown,  P.  R. 
Gordon). 

1978  Kent  Grove  Ferry,  possibly  first-year,  29th  April  to  2nd  May  (Dr  R.  E.  C.  Collins,  D.  C. 
Gilbert,  W.  G.  Harvey). 

1980  Cornwall  Davidstow  Airfield,  adult,  P.  d.  dominica,  11th  October  (R.  Smaldon), 
possibly  same  as  adult,  6th  to  19th  {Brit.  Birds  74:  467). 

(Arctic  North  America  and  northeast  Asia)  A good  year,  bettered  only  by 
the  seven  in  each  of  197 1 and  1975.  Lothian  has  rather  remarkably  now  had 
five,  but  Cornwall  and  Scilly  are  well  ahead. 

Sociable  Plover  Chettusia  gregaria  (5,  19,  0) 

1977-78  Essex  and  Suffolk  The  Little  Cornard,  Middleton  and  Great  Henny  individual 
{Brit.  Birds  73:  506)  was  present  from  25th  December  1977  to  21st  January  1978. 

(Southeast  Russia  and  west-central  Asia) 

Semipalmated  Sandpiper  Calidris  pusilla  (2,  25,  2) 

1980  Devon  Lundy,  first-winter,  5th  to  6th  September  (T.  J.  Davis,  I.  Smith). 

(North  America)  Also  an  adult  at  Ballycotton,  Co.  Cork,  on  31st  May 
and  a juvenile  at  Tacumshin  Lake,  Co.  Wexford,  on  15th  August.  The 
identification  of  the  Lundy  bird  was  greatly  helped  by  close-range  coloured 
photographs.  The  1980  record  total  moves  on  to  seven,  two  in  Britain  and 
five  in  Ireland. 

White-rumped  Sandpiper  Calidris  juscicollis  (24,  175,  17) 

Cheshire  Frodsham,  16th  to  at  least  19th  August  (C.  R.  Linfoot  et  at.). 

Hampshire  Warsash,  adult,  12th  October  (D.  A.  Christie). 

Humberside  Tophill  Low  Pumping  Station,  adult,  27th  July  to  1st  August  (P.  Izzard,  P. 
Dove,  T.  Richardson  et  at.). 

Lancashire  Freckleton,  adult,  1st  September  (P.  Guy). 

Norfolk  Breydon,  adult,  19th  July  (P.  R.  Allard,  A.  D.  Boote).  Cley  and 
Salthouse,  adult,  22ndjuly  to  30th  August  (D.  J.  Holman  etal.).  Holme,  adult,  28th  August  to 
at  least  4th  September  (R.  L.  K.  Jollifi'e  et  at.). 

197.  Juvenile  White-rumped  Sandpiper  Calidris  juscicollis,  Cleveland,  October  1980 

{P.  Wheeler) 
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Northumberland  Druridge,  19th  September  (J.  C.  Day,  Mr  & Mrs  L.  G.  Macfarlane). 
Shetland  \ irkie,  adult,  25th  to  30th  August  (M.  S.  Chapman  el  at.). 

Sussex,  West  Sidlesham  Ferry,  adult,  1st  to  15th  August  (M . J.  \V.  Hay.  C.  R.  Janman,  O. 
Mitchell  et  at.). 

1980  Cleveland  1 x>ng  Drag  Pools,  adult,  26th  to  27th  July  (J.  B.  Dunnett).  Dorman's  Pool, 
2nd  to  21st  October:  three,  two  adults  and  one  juvenile,  from  5th  to  at  least  15th  (Dr  G. 
Foggitt,  G.  Ice  ton,  1).  T.  Metcalfe  et  at.)  (plate  197). 

1980  Kent  Dungeness,  adult,  15th  to  21st  September,  trapped  15th  (N.J.  Riddiford). 

1980  Norfolk  Snettisham,  adult,  3rd  August  (I).  M.  Bryant).  Cley.  adults,  1st  to  31st 
August,  two,  1st  to  12th  (S.  J.  M.  Gantlett,  R.  G.  Millington,  J.  E.  Ward  el  at.).  Cley  and 
Salthouse,  not  aged,  30th  October  to  2nd  November  (A.  & J.  Parker  el  a/.).  Titchwell,  adult, 

1 1 th  to  12th  October  (R.  H.  Davis  el  at.). 

(North  America)  Also  seven  in  Ireland:  an  adult  at  Tacumshin  Lake,  Co. 
Wexford,  on  12th  July  and  a juvenile  there  from  23rd  to  27th  July;  and 
singles  at  Ballisodore  Bay,  Co.  Sligo,  on  4th  and  5th  August;  at  Akeragh 
Lough,  Co.  Kerry,  from  10th  to  14th  August;  at  Bann  Estuary,  Co.  Derry, 
on  6th  and  7th  September;  at  Duncrue  Street,  Belfast,  Co.  Antrim,  from 
10th  to  13th  September;  and  at  BP  Refinery'  Reclamation  Pools,  Belfast, 
Co.  Down,  on  19th  October.  These  additional  birds  take  the  1980  total  to  a 
record  25.  The  party  of  three  in  Cleveland  in  1980  is  without  precedent,  but 
was  matched  in  the  same  year  by  three  Baird’s  Sandpipers  at  Tacumshin 
Lake,  Co.  Wexford  (Brit.  Birds  74:  469). 

Baird’s  Sandpiper  Calidris  bairdii  (5,  83,  4) 

Cornwall  Davidstow  Airfield,  juvenile,  22nd  to  24th September  (J.  Holding,  T.  P.  Robinson, 
R.  Twigg  etal.).  Marazion,  not  aged,  28th  September  to  10th  October  (\V.  R.  Hirst  etal.). 
Humberside  Blacktoft  Sands,  adult,  15th  to  3 1st  August  (A.  Grieve,  D.  Hursthouse.  D.  Page 
el  at.). 

Sussex,  West  Shoreham-by-Sea,  adult,  18th  to  19th  August  (C.J.  Fox,  A.  R.  Kitson.  Dr  J.  A. 
Newnham  et  at.). 

(North  America  and  northeast  Siberia)  A late  Irish  record  is  of  two  at 
Ballycotton,  Co.  Cork,  from  23rd  to  25th  September  1980,  one  remaining 
till  26th.  These  take  the  1980  total  to  a record  ten.  Cornwall  had  but  a single 
record  of  this  species  prior  to  1980,  but  five  during  the  past  two  years.  One 
of  these,  at  Marazion,  rather  oddly  spent  its  time  on  a shingle  beach. 

Broad-billed  Sandpiper  Limicola Jalcinellus  (23,  42,  0) 

1980  Gloucestershire  Aylburton  Worth,  15th  May  (M.  Smart). 

1980  Norfolk  Breydon,  27th  to  30th  May  (P.  R.  Allard). 

(North  Eurasia)  All  recent  records  have  concerned  classic  ‘stripy  dark 
jobs’  and  a review  of  some  earlier  records  of  birds  closely  resembling 
Dunlins  Calidris  alpina  is  overdue. 

Buff-breasted  Sandpiper  Tryngites  subruficollis  (33,  367,  15) 

Cheshire  Frodsham,  6th  to  7th  September  (C.  R.  1. infoot  el  a/.). 

Cornwall  Davidstow  Airfield,  14th  September  to  4th  October  (Dr  F.  k.  Hammond.  J.  M. 
Randall,  G.  Sellors  el  at.). 

Devon  Dawlish  Warren,  25th  September  (A.  Myerscough,  R.  M.  Normand,  S.  K.  Welch  el 
at.). 

Humberside  Blacktoft  Sands  and  Alkborough  Flats  area,  juvenile,  31st  August  to  6th 
October  (G.  P.  Catley,  A.  Grieve,  G.  Sharp  et  at.). 

Kent  Bough  Beech  Reservoir,  13th  to  14th  October  (G.J.  A.  Burton,  R.  K Coles.  D.  R 
Hodge). 
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Norfolk  Gley,  juvenile,  5th  to  6th  September  (D.  J.  Holman,  H.  Shorrock,  D.  G.  Wright  el 
at.). 

Scilly  St  Mary’s,  juvenile,  18th  to  2‘2nd  September  (P.J.  Heath,  D.  N.  Mairse/a/.). 

Surrey  Perry  Oaks,  juvenile,  12th  to  25th  September  (R.  B.  Hastings,  A.  V.  Moon.  P.  Naylor 
et  al.). 

Western  Isles  Bornish,  South  Uist,  three,  18th  September  (W.  R.  Brackenridge). 

1974  Dorset  F errybridge,  at  least  10th  September  (R.  A.  Barrett  et  al.). 

1979  Kent  See  1980  Kent  below. 

1980  Cleveland  Saltholme  Pools,  18th  to  at  least  20th  September  (C.  R.  Clarke,  D.  T. 
Metcalfe  et  al.). 

1980  Dyfed  Ynys-Hir,  28th  September  to  1st  October  (P.  E.  Davis,  J.  Miles,  R.  Squires  et 
at.). 

1980  Hampshire  Keyhaven  Marshes,  12th  to  13th  September  (Brit.  Birds  74:  470),  to  at  least 
22nd  (P.  Combridge,  P.  M.  Potts,  E.  J.  Wiseman  et  al.). 

1980  Kent  Elmley,  7th  October  (Brit.  Birds  74:  470),  was  actually  in  1979. 

1980  Scilly  St  Mary’s,  juvenile,  at  least  3rd  September  (Brit.  Birds  74:  470);  total  now 
accepted  at  least  eight:  St  Mary’s,  3rd  to  28th  September,  three,  5th  to  28th,  five  from  8th, 
eight  on  9th,  five  or  six,  1 1th  to  23rd,  seven,  17th  to  20th,  four,  24th.  St  Agnes,  8th  September, 
possibly  joined  St  Mary’s  party.  Tresco,  8th  to  27th  September,  two,  8th  to  24th,  probably 
joined  St  Mary’s  party  on  9th  only  (A.  Amery,  M.  Langman,  W.  Wagstafie  et  a!.). 

1980  Staffordshire  Blithfield  Reservoir,  9th  to  at  least  14th  September  (B.  Deer,  C.  Hall, 
Ms  L.  Palmer  et  al.). 

1980  Western  Isles  Near  Stornoway,  Lewis,  14th  to  18th  September  (DrN.  E.  Buxton). 

(North  America)  After  the  19  in  Ireland  in  1980,  there  were  only  four 
there  during  1981:  three  at  Tacumshin  Lake,  Co.  Wexford,  from  5th  to 
22nd  September,  and  one  at  Pilmore  Strand,  Co.  Cork,  on  13th.  The  1980 
total  moves  on  to  48. 

Great  Snipe  Gallinago  media  ( 180,  46,  1) 

Shetland  Fair  Isle,  first-year,  22nd  September  to  5th  October,  again  9th,  trapped  23rd 
September  (A.  Broome,  N.J.  Riddiford  etal.)  (plate  198). 

(Northeast  Europe  and  northwest  Asia)  A well-watched  bird. 

198.  F irst-year  Great  Snipe  Gallinago  media,  September  1981  (John  Hewitt) 
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199.  Juvenile  Long-billed  Dowiteher  Limnodromus  scolopaceus,  Cornwall,  October  1981  (G.  P. 

Gill ) 


Long-billed  Dowiteher  Limnodromus  scolopaceus  (9,  62,  5) 

Cornwall  Stithians  Reservoir,  juvenile,  8th  October  to  at  least  25th  March  1982  (R.  Butts, 
CL  C.  Hearl,  S.  CL  Hutchings etal.)  (plate  13).  Crowdy  Reservoir,  16th  October  (D.  J.  Britton). 
Marazion,  juvenile,  18th  October  and  19th  December  (G.  P.  Gill  el  a!.)  (plate  199);  see  also 
Dowiteher. 

Hampshire  Pennington  Marshes,  juvenile,  3rd  October  to  at  least  13th  May  1982  (M.  CL  & 
P.  Combridge,  I.  R.  Watts,  S.  West  el  a/.). 

Yorkshire,  West  Fairburn  Ings,  juvenile,  7th  to  16th  October  (S.  CL  Madge.  CL  W inn  eta!.). 

(North  America  and  northeast  Siberia)  Also,  the  two  present  at  Ballv- 
cotton,  Co.  Cork,  from  11th  and  17th  October  1980  (Brit.  Birds  74:  471) 
remained  until  April  1981.  What  were  thought  to  have  been  the  same  birds 
reappeared  on  16th  July,  staying  into  1982.  A poor  year  by  recent 
standards,  but  several  others  remain  under  consideration. 

Dowiteher  Limnodromus  scolopaceus  or  L.  griseus  (31,1 54,  6) 

Cornwall  Hayle,  2nd  December  (G.  CL  Hearl),  possibly  same  as  Marazion  Long-billed. 

(North  America  and  northeast  Siberia)  Also  one  at  Akeragh  Lough,  Co. 
Kerry,  from  20th  to  26th  April.  The  totals  include  those  specifically 
identified. 

Upland  Sandpiper  Bartramia  longicauda  (15,  18,  0) 

19/9  Sussex,  West  Bracklcsham,  first-winter.  2 1st  to  23rd  December  (Brit.  Birds  73:  509), 
last  seen  25th  (R.  F.  Porter). 

1980  Western  Isles  Hirta.St  K. i Ida,  24th  April  (D.J.  R.  Gounsell,  W.  Wright  el  al.). 
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(North  America)  The  St  Kilda  bird,  which  was  photographed,  was  the 
first  spring  record  and  the  fourth  ever  for  Scotland;  the  previous  three  were 
at  Ruthwell,  Dumfries,  on  13th  October  1933,  and  at  Fair  Isle  on  5th 
October  1970  and  on  25th  September  1975. 


Marsh  Sandpiper  Tringa  stagnatilis  ( 12,  2 1 , 3) 

Cambridgeshire  NearGuyhirn,  1 1th  May  (DrJ.  Lines). 

Kent  Elmley,  10th  May  (M.  Barnard,  P.  N.  Collin  et  at.)  (fig.  4). 

Suffolk  M insmere,  14th  to  23rd  July  (Z.  Bhatia,  F.  K.  Cobb.  G.  J.  Jobson  et  at.). 

1978  Northumberland  Cresswell  Pond,  17th  to  18th  June  (F.  E.  Wright). 

1979  Norfolk  Hickling,  6th  September  (S.  E.  Linsell,  P.  G.  F.  Steele).  Cley,  14th  to  18th 
August  [Brit.  Birds  73:  509),  also  07.20  BS  E on  19th  (G.  R.  & Mrs  FI.  j.  Welch). 

1980  Lincolnshire  Gibraltar  Point,  4th  October  (D.  R.  Atkinson,  G.  L.  Gamage), 
prev  iously  rejected  {Brit.  Birds  74:  494),  now  accepted  on  further  ev'idence. 

(Southeast  Europe  and  west  and  east  Asia)  The  record  total  in  1979 
moves  on  to  six.  This  delicate  ‘mini  shank’  has  graced  our  shores  for  the 
past  six  successive  years  and  has  become  increasingly  easy  to  twitch. 


Tt*t,U 4 A}** 


Fig.  4.  Marsh  Sandpiper  Tringa  stagnatilis,  Kent,  May  1981  {P.  N.  Collin) 


Lesser  Yellowlegs  Tringa flavipes  (35,  116,  11) 

Cornwall  Wadebridge,  juvenile,  26th  September  to  1 1th  October  (S.  M.  Christophers,  Dr 
G.  R.  Ireland,  D.  B.  Rosair  et  al.).  Drill  Reservoir,  first-winter,  1 3th  to  18th  October  (W.  R. 
Hirst,  j.  P.  Martin  etal.). 

Devon  Aveton  Gilford,  first-winter,  28th  November  to  at  least  early  April  1982  (H.  & Mrs 
J.  M.  Huggins  etal.). 

Dorset  Lodmoor,  30th  to  31st  January  and  1 1th  February  to  14th  March  (M.  Cade  et  a!.). 
Gwent  Peterstone  Wentloog,  juvenile,  25th  September  (S.  N.  H.  Howell). 
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Kent  Elmley,  juvenile,  5th  to  6th  September  (P.  N.  Collin  etal.). 

Northumberland  Budle  Bay,  12th  July  (J.  A.  Ginnever,  T.  Keuchel,  S.  P.  Singleton  el  at.). 

(North  America)  Also  four  in  Ireland:  at  Bann  Estuary,  Co.  London- 
derry, from  24th  August  to  early  September;  at  Castle  Espie,  Co.  Down, 
from  13th  September  to  8th  December;  at  Akeragh  Lough,  Co.  Kerry,  on 
14th  September;  and  at  Kilkerran  Lake,  Co.  Cork,  from  4th  October  to  8th 
December.  The  record  total  of  ten  in  1970  is  finally  exceeded.  Only  two 
have  previously  been  recorded  throughout  a British  winter:  in  Northamp- 
tonshire from  26th  September  1971  to  3rd  May  1972  (Brit.  Birds  66:  341) 
and  in  Devon  from  10th  November  1975  to  6th  April  1976  (Brit.  Birds  69: 
336). 

Terek  Sandpiper  Xenus  cinereus  (3,  15,  1) 

Suffolk  Mmsmere,  adult,  1st  August  (F.  K.  Cobb,  G.J.Jobson  el  at.). 

(Northeast  Europe  and  Siberia)  There  are  two  other  records  for  August: 
at  Scaling  Dam  Reservoir,  Cleveland,  on  4th  August  1971  and  at  Sutton 
Bingham  Reservoir,  Dorset/Somerset,  on  18th  August  1974. 

Spotted  Sandpiper  Actitis  macularia  (6,  47,  2) 

Gwent  See  1980  Gwent  below. 

Gwynedd  Port  Colhon,  Llyn  Peninsula,  Caernarvon,  adult,  29th  September  (T.  G.  Smith). 
Humberside  Blacktoft  Sands,  adult,  27th  August  (G.  P.  Catley,  A.  Grieve,  K.  Rotherham). 
1980  Gwent  Peterstone  Wentloog,  first-winter,  first  seen  26th  October  (Brit.  Birds  74:  472), 
remained  to  25th  April  1981. 

(North  America)  The  Gwent  bird  was  the  second  to  overwinter  in 
Britain,  not  the  first  as  stated  in  our  last  report  (Brit.  Birds  74:  472):  one  was 
at  Weymouth,  Dorset,  from  8th  or  9th  December  1973  to  24th  March  1974 
(Brit.  Birds  68:  317). 

Wilson’s  Phalarope  Phalaropus  tricolor  ( 1 , 133,  10) 

Cheshire  Frodsham,  juvenile,  27th  September  to  at  least  5th  October  (T.  R.  Cleeves.  K.  E. 
Hague,  M.J.  Spicer  el  at.). 

Cornwall  Crowdy  Reservoir,  26th  August  to  5th  September  (S.  Piotrowski  el  at.).  Sennen, 
juvenile,  1 7th  to  27th  September  (G.  C.  Hearl,  S.  C.  Hutchings et at.)  (plates  200  & 201).  Bude, 
adult,  27th  to  28th  September  (F.  H.  C.  & I.  Kendall,  J.  C.  Pett,  G.  P.  Sutton). 

Lothian  Gladhouse  Reservoir,  13th  September  (Dr  L.  L.  J.  Vick). 

Scilly  Tresco,  juvenile,  15th  to  23rd  September,  possibly  same,  St  Man  ’s,  briefly,  20th  and 
26th  (Dr  R.  C.  Brace,  D.  B.  Hunt  et  at.). 

1980  Cleveland  Long  Drag  and  Dorman’s  Pools,  adult,  1 3th  to  at  least  20th  September  (Brit. 
Birds  74:  473),  again  21st  (T.  Dixon  etal.). 

1980  Highland  Loch  of  Mey,  Caithness,  adult  8,  1st  to  4th  June  (Dr  D.  M.  & MrsJ.  Edge, 
E.  W.  E.  Maughan  etal.). 

1980  Somerset  Cheddar  Reservoir,  17th  to  28th  September  (P.  J.  Dubois,  D.  J.  Fisher,  B. 
Rabbitts  et  at.). 

(North  America)  A late  Irish  record  concerns  an  unprecedented  trio  at 
the  BP  Refinery  Reclamation  Pools,  Belfast,  Co.  Down,  on  8th  September 
1980;  two  of  these  were  seen  at  nearby  Duncrue  Street,  Belfast,  on  the  same 
date,  one  remaining  there  until  13th.  Also,  four  in  Ireland  in  1981:  at 
Shannon  Airport  Lagoon,  Co.  Clare,  from  18th  to  20th  August;  at  Akeragh 
Lough,  Co.  Kerry,  on  14th  September;  at  Ballycotton,  Co.  Cork,  from  24th 
September  to  1 st  October;  and  another  at  Akeragh  Lough  from  28th  to  30th 
October.  Einally,  one  in  the  Channel  Islands:  at  Pulias  Pond,  Guernsey, 
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from  25th  to  28th  September.  One  wonders  what  this  distinctive  wader  was 
being  identified  as  before  the  first  British  record  in  1954:  Lesser  Yellowlegs 
perhaps? 

The  total  numbers  of  Nearctic  waders  (excluding  Pectoral  Sandpipers 
Calidris  melanotos)  in  recent  years  have  been  57  (of  12  species)  in  1976,  136 
(of  ten  species)  in  1977,  81  (of  12  species)  in  1978,  78  (of  13  species)  in  1979, 
138  (of  12  species)  in  1980  and  74  (often  species)  in  1981.  So,  with  the 
surfeit  of  late  records  in  the  present  report,  1980  becomes  perhaps  the  best 
year  ever.  It  should  be  noted  that,  following  Tony  Pym’s  paper  on  Lesser 
Golden  Plovers  (Brit.  Birds  75:  1 12-124),  which  showed  that  the  vast 
majority  are  of  the  American  race  dominica  rather  than  the  Asiatic  race Julva, 
we  now  include  that  species  in  this  summary. 

Long-tailed  Skua  Stercorarius  longicaudus  (not  known,  not  known,  — ) 

1977  Gwynedd  Puffin  Island,  Anglesey,  juvenile,  21st  August  (V.  Hughes). 

1978  Gwynedd  Newborough  Warren,  Anglesey,  juvenile,  13th  October  (A.  Bennett,  J.  P. 
Wilkinson). 

1979  Yorkshire,  North  Filey  Brigg,  adult,  27th  July  (P.  R.  Chambers,  P.  J.  Dunn,  A.  M. 
Paterson). 

(North  Europe  and  west  Siberia)  This  species  is  no  longer  considered  by 
the  Committee,  but  any  unsubmitted  records  for  1976-79  are  still  required. 

Laughing  Gull  Larus  atricilla  (2,  26,  2) 

Clwyd  C lolwyn  Bay,  Denbigh,  first-winter,  27th  to  28th  December  (G.  Johnson,  M.  G. 
Pennington). 

Gloucestershire  Slimbridge,  first-winter,  30th  December  to  1982  (J.  C.  Nicholls  el  at.). 

1980  Somerset  Bossington,  adult,  8th  September  (Brit.  Birds  74:  474),  again  10th,  and  in 
Porlock  area,  14th;  considered  to  besecond-winter  individual  (M.  Cade,  DrG.  P.  Green  el  at.). 

(North  America  and  Caribbean)  It  is  just  possible  that  these  two  records 
relate  to  the  same  individual.  A poor  year  by  recent  standards. 

Franklin’s  Gull  Lams  pipixcan  (0,  6,  1) 

Highland  Isle  ofCanna,  Inner  Hebrides,  second-summer,  5th  to  10th  July,  found  moribund 
1 1th,  now  at  Royal  Scottish  Museum  (R.  L.  Swann  el  at.). 

(North  America)  It  still  seems  curious  that  this  gull  of  the  North 
American  Mid  West  should  occur  so  regularly  in  Europe.  Norway  had  its 
third  individual  in  December  1979  (Brit.  Birds  75:  27). 

Bonaparte’s  Gull  Larus  Philadelphia  ( 1 1,  24,  3) 

Cornwall  Mount’s  Bay,  first-year,  16th  March,  and  Penzance,  Newlyn,  Hayle  area  to  28th 
(N.  J.  Phillips  el  at.). 

Dorset  Lodmoor  and  Radipole  area,  first-year,  2nd  to  7th  April  and  22nd  May  to  at  least  8th 
June  (M.  Cade  el  at.)  (Brit.  Birds  74:  plates  162  & 163).  Hengistbury  Head  (formerly 
Hampshire),  first-year,  20th  April  (M.  Andrews,  C.  R.  Chapleo,  P.  Morrison).  Both  probably 
same  as  Cornish  individual. 

1980  Cornwall  Falmouth,  first-winter,  17th  November  (Brit.  Birds  74:  475),  also  early  on 
18th  (per  D.  J.  Barker). 

1980  Hampshire  Farlington  Marshes,  first-summer/second-winter,  15th  July  (P.  M.  & 
W.  A.  Potts),  again  23rd  (W.  E.  Oddie). 

(North  America)  Also  a first-year  at  Ramore  Head,  Co.  Antrim,  on  13th 
March  and  a first-summer  at  Tacumshin  Lake,  Co.  Wexford,  from  18th 
July  to  8th  August:  the  third  and  fourth  Irish  records.  The  second  Irish 
record,  at  Bangor,  Co.  Down,  from  26th  July  to  2nd  September  and  on  31st 
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200  & 201.  Juvenile 
Wilson’s  Phalarope  Phat- 
aropus  tricolor , moulting  to 
first-winter  plumage, 

Cornwall,  September 

1981  (S.  C.  Hutchings) 
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December  1979  (Brit.  Birds  73:  512),  remained  till  2 1st  January  1980.  The 
status  of  this  species  remains  peculiarly  unaffected  by  the  growth  in  gull- 
watching. 

Ring-billed  Gull  Larus  delawarensis  (0,  38,  26) 

Shetland  Lerwick,  second-winter,  29th  December  to  at  least  January  1982  (M.  S.  Chapman 
et  at.). 

1980  Dorset  Radipole,  first-winter,  5th  November  to  8th  December  when  found  dead  on 
road,  remains  retained  by  M.  Cade  (M.  Cade  et  at.)  (plate  202). 

(North  America)  Also  25  in  Ireland:  second-summer  at  Sandymount 
Strand,  Co.  Dublin,  from  3rd  to  7th  May;  first-summer  at  Killoughter,  Co. 
Wicklow,  on  11th  and  12th  May;  first-summer  at  Sandymount  Strand  from 
23rd  May  till  April  1982  (when  second-summer);  five  first-summers  and 
two  second-summers  at  The  Mullet,  Co.  Mayo,  on  30th  May  and  1st  June, 
three  of  the  first-summers  remaining  till  3rd  August;  first-summer  at 
Lettermacaward,  Co.  Donegal,  on  20th  June;  eight  different  second- 
summers  at  Belfast  Harbour  Estate,  Co.  Down,  between  5th  July  and  1 1th 
October;  second-summer  at  Bann  Estuary,  Co.  Londonderry,  from  12th 
July  through  August;  adult  and  second-summer  at  Roe  Estuary,  Co. 
Londonderry,  on  30th  July  and  another  second-summer  there  on  6th 
August;  second-winter  at  Ballycotton,  Co.  Cork,  on  20th  September;  and 
finally  an  adult  at  Donegal,  Co.  Donegal,  on  14th  November.  The 
Committee  was  inundated  with  records  of  this  former  great  rarity,  not 
recorded  here  until  1973,  and  a further  37  records  remain  under  con- 
sideration. The  full  picture  will  be  published  in  our  next  report,  and  we 
already  hear  of  multiple  occurrences  at  new  localities  during  1982. 


202.  First-winter  Ring-billed  Gull  Larus  delawarensis,  Dorset,  November  1980  ( Peter  J.  Hopkin) 


Ross’s  Gull  Rhodostethia  rosea  (2,  23,  4) 

Dyfed  Fishguard  Harbour,  adult,  15th  to  16th  February  (J.  W.  Donovan,  R.  Price  etal.). 
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Shetland  YVhalsay,  adult,  14th  January  (Dr  B.  Marshall,  N.  D.  Polcson.  W.  Simpson) 
Scalloway,  adult,  24th  January  tooth  February'  (J.  D.  Okill,  1.  Sandison  etal.). 

(Northeast  Siberia,  Greenland  and  Canada)  Also  one  at  Portavogie,  Co. 
Down,  on  22nd  and  23rd  February.  A good  year,  outshone  only  by  the  five 
in  1976.  It  is  nice  to  see  this  Arctic  stray  recorded  where  we  would  most 
expect  it,  in  midwinter  Shetland. 


Ivory  Gull  Pagophila  eburnea  (76,  24,  0) 

1980  Shetland  Sumburgh,  first-winter,  13th  to  at  least  19th  November  (D.  Goutts,  L. 
Dalziel,  \\.  Horne  et  at.)  (plate  203).  Gremister,  Yell,  adult,  7th  to  10th  December  (M 
Hcubcck,  D.  M.  Pullan  etal.)  (plate  204). 


^03.  r irst-winter  Ivory  Gull  Pagophila  eburnea,  Shetland,  November  1980  ( Dennis  Coutts) 


204.  Adult  Ivory  Gull  Pagophila  eburnea,  Shetland,  De 


comber  1980  {colour print:  R.J.  Tu/loch) 
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(High  Arctic)  The  first  blank  year  since  1975  follows  the  five  in  1980,  a 
record  year  for  recent  decades. 

Gull-billed  Tern  Gelochelidon  nilotica  (53,  153,  1) 

Sussex,  East  Rye,  19th  May  (P.  F.  Bonham,  Mrs  P.  Haddon,  R.  C.  Knight). 

1980  Kent  Dungeness,  28th  July  (M.  W.  Lankester). 

1980  Norfolk  Titchwell,  7th  to  26th  July  (J.  B.  Kemp.  J.  Miller  el  at.). 

1980  Suffolk  Walberswick,  5th  May  (M.  C.  Marsh,  P.  W.  Murphy). 

(Almost  cosmopolitan,  nearest  breeding  colony  in  Denmark)  The 
Titchwell  bird  made  rather  a nuisance  of  itself  by  robbing  Little  Terns 
Sterna  albijrons  and  Common  Terns  S.  hirundo  both  of  eggs  and  of  chicks. 

Caspian  Tern  Sterna  caspia  (30,  1 13,  6) 

Cambridgeshire  Ouse  Washes,  5th  July  (C.  A.  Carson,  D.  M.  Elliot,  D.  Weaver  el  at.). 
Essex  Heybridge  Gravel-pits,  20th  to  22nd  June  (C>.  C.  Bond,  (7.  R.  Ekins,  N.  Green  el  at.) 
{Brit.  Birds  74:  plate  237),  also  seen  in  Suffolk. 

Humberside  Messingham,  14th  June  (B.  M.  Clarkson,  M.  J.  Tarrant),  presumed  same, 
South  Ferriby,  15th  to  16th  (G.  P.  Catley,  J.  T.  Harrison,  D.  Suddaby). 

Kent  Stodmarsh,  6th  August  (E.  Barnes). 

Lothian  Hound  Point,  3rd  July  (A.  Stewart). 

Strathclyde  Off  Ardpatrick  Point,  Argyll,  6th  June  (D.  L.  & Mrs  R,  Z.  Clugston). 

Suffolk  Minsmere,  i Bth  and  22nd  to  28th  June,  1st  and  6th  to  13th  July  (G.  J.  Jobson,  J. 
Sorensen  el  at.),  same  as  Essex  individual.  Dunwich,  24th  June  (B.  A.  Combes.  R.  Murray), 
also  possibly  same. 

At  sea  English  Channel,  10km  off  Shoreham-by-Sea,  West  Sussex,  28th  July  (M.  P.  Hall). 
1967  Cheshire  Witton  Flashes,  Great  Budworth  and  Marbury  area,  2nd  to  4th  July  (A.  J. 
Murphy  et  at.). 

1980  Gwynedd  Cemlyn,  Anglesey,  26th  May  (K.  G.  Croft). 

(Cosmopolitan  except  South  America,  but  everywhere  local)  An 
excellent  year  for  catching  up  on  this  species.  Those  who  missed  the 
obliging  Humberside  bird  quickly  recovered  composure  in  Suffolk  or  Essex. 
Perhaps  it  was  the  same  bird? 

Royal  Tern  Sterna  maxima  ( 1 , 4,  0) 

1979  Glamorgan,  Mid  Kenfig  Pool,  first-winter,  24th  November  (S.J.  Moon).  A part-read 
ring  indicated  it  had  been  ringed  as  a nestling  at  one  of  six  localities  between  Metomkin  Island, 
Virginia,  and  Cape  Lookout  Channel,  North  Carolina,  USA  (J.  Buckelew  per  J.  S.  Weske). 

(West  Africa,  North  America  and  the  Caribbean)  A full  account  of  this 
fascinating  occurrence  will  be  published  shortly. 

White-winged  Black  Tern  Chlidomas  leucopterus  (50,  386,  15) 

Avon  Chew  Valley  Lake,  juvenile,  13th  August  (T.  R.  Cleeves,  J.  B.  O.  Rossetti). 
Cambridgeshire  Near  Upware,  29th  May  (A.  Undrill  et  at.).  Grafham  Water,  Hunting- 
donshire, juvenile,  12th  September  (R.  F.  Porter  et  at.). 

Cheshire  Frodsham,  juvenile,  13th  to  14th  August  (C.  Murphy,  R.  Harrison,  M.  Wotham). 
Cornwall  Marazion,  20th  May  (B.  Pattenden  et  at.). 

Devon  Slapton  Ley,  juvenile,  11th  to  14th  September  (R.  M.  Belringer,  G.  E.  S.,  J.  C.  E.  & 
Dr  M.  M.  Turner). 

Humberside  Hornsea  Mere,  juvenile,  8th  August  (I.  Forsyth,  K.  Rotherham). 

Kent  Stodmarsh,  adult,  29th  June  (Mrs  B.  Ansan,  D.  Feast,  P.  J.  & Mrs  M.  Mountford). 
Clifie,  juvenile,  6th  to  8th  August  (T.  E.  Bowley,  D.  W.  Taylor  et  at.),  same,  Elmley,  8th  to  10th 
(P.  N.  Collin  el  at.).  Dungeness,  juvenile,  2 1st  to  26th  August  (T.  E.  Bowley,  J.  R.  H.  Clements, 
D.  W.  Taylor  et  at.). 
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Kent/Sussex,  East  Bewl  Bridge  Reservoir,  3rd  May  (A.  Lloyd). 

Norfolk  Cley,  adult,  27th  July  (N.  Bostock,  D.  J.  Holman,  J . B.  Kemp  et  at.). 

Somerset  Parrett  Estuary,  adult,  2nd  October  (B.  Rabbitts). 

Sussex,  East  Rye,  adult,  15th  June,  presumed  same,  20th  to  21st  (M.  L.  & Mrs  L.  M. 
Champion,  R.  G.  Knight,  W.  B.  Marrison  et  at.).  See  also  Kent/Sussex,  East,  above. 
Warwickshire  Kingsbury  Water  Park,  adult,  27th  June  (B.  L.  Kington  et  at.). 

1979  Clwyd  Shotwick  Reservoir,  juvenile,  10th  to  13th  October  (B.  S.  Barnacal.  M.  I. 
Fldridge.J.  G.  Jones). 

1979  Yorkshire,  North  Filey  Brigg,  adult,  2nd  August  (N.  M.  Bibby.  P.  R.  Chambers,  D. 
Waudby). 

1980  Avon  Chew  Valley  Lake,  juvenile,  24th  August  (A.  Whatley). 

1980  Berkshire  Theale, juvenile,  7th  September  (T.  A.  Guyatt). 

1980  Cleveland  Saltholme  Pools,  juvenile,  17th  August  (G.  Iceton). 

1980  Dorset  Portland,  adult,  31st  August  (G.  L.  & M.  G.  Webber). 

1980  Gloucestershire  Frampton-on-Severn,  juvenile,  27th  to  28th  September  (Brit.  Birds  74: 
477),  first  seen  26th  (per  J.  D.  Sanders). 

1980  Suffolk  Minsmere,  19th  May  (Brit.  Birds  74:  477),  also  20th  (per  D.  R.  Moore). 

(Southeast  Europe,  west  and  east  Asia)  None  in  Ireland  during  1981,  but 
one  at  Ballycotton,  Go.  Cork,  on  10th  July  1980.  An  uneventful  year. 

Briinnich’s  Guillemot  Uria  lomvia  (3,  11,  2) 

Grampian  Johnshaven  Beach,  Kincardine,  dead,  25th  January,  now  at  Dundee  Museum  (K. 
Brockie). 

Orkney  Bay  of  Ireland,  freshly  dead,  29th  December  (M.  Gray  et  a/.),  skin  retained  by  E.  R. 
Meek. 

1980  Atsea  Norwegian  Sea,  Brent  Oilfield,  61°03'N  01°43'E,26th  December  (Dr  G.  Aitken. 
T.  J.  Hagan,  P.  Hopcjones). 

(Circumpolar  Arctic)  Following  six  years  with  none  at  all,  this  difficult 
species  has  been  detected  during  six  successive  years.  The  Brent  Oilfield 
record  is  excluded  from  the  totals. 

Yellow-billed  Cuckoo  Coccvzus  arnericanus  (22,  17,  1) 

Scilly  St  Mary’s,  23rd  to  24th  September  (D.  S.  Flumm,  D.  CL  H.  Mills  et  at.). 

1980  Cornwall  Penzance,  found  moribund,  9th  October,  now  at  Bolton  Museum  ( B.  King) . 

(North  America)  The  sixth  for  Scilly  and  the  earliest  ever,  by  a day:  there 
was  one  at  Portland,  Dorset,  from  24th  to  28th  September  1979. 

Snowy  Owl  Nyctea  scandiaca  (many,  183,  6) 

Orkney  Papa  Westrav,  first-year  9. 21st  May  (S.  Davies).  North  Ronaldsay.  adult  9. 27th 
May  (J.  & R.  McCutcheon,  Dr  K.  F.  Woodbridge);  first-year  8.  2nd  to  4th  June  (J.  W.  A. 
Cutt,  I)r  K.  F.  Woodbridge). 

Shetland  Fetlar,  all  adult  9 9 : two  since  1980  and  throughout  year,  three  early  April  to  end 
May  and  at  least  15th  June,  17th  July  and  31st  August,  four  at  least  13th  April  (J.  N.  Dymond 
etal.).  Unst,  adult  9 , frequently  June  to  August,  from  Fetlar  (J.  N.  Dymond.  G.  & J.  D.  Okille/ 
at.).  Ronas  Hill,  Mainland,  9,  1 1 th  July  (G.  & J.  D.  Okill,  1.  S.  Robertson). 

1980  Shetland  Yell,  9.  19th  May  (R.  J.  Tulloch). 

(Circumpolar  Arctic)  The  Orkney  records  are  encouraging,  in  particular 
the  young  male. 

Common  Nighthawk  Chordeiles  minor  (3,  5,  1 ) 

Scilly  St  Mary  ’s,  12th  to  14th  October  (P.  S.  Campbell,  K.  Dummigan.  A.  Graham,  K.  Hiller 
et  at.). 

(North  America)  The  roar  of  approval  from  the  assembled  crowd,  when 
this  ace  flyer  obligingly  reappeared  on  the  second  evening,  may  have 
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reminded  some  more  of  a football  match  than  of  birding;  but  the  bird  did 
not  mind. 

Alpine  Swift  Apusmelba  (150,  157,  12) 

Dorset  Portland,  1 1th  to  12th  September  (M.  & Mrs  W.  Rogers  el  «/.),  also  at  Durlston  on 
12th  (R.  H.J.  Murray,  B.J.  VVidden). 

Glamorgan,  South  Llantwit  Major,  25th  June  (I.  Malin,  Dr  D.  J.  Thomas). 

Grampian  Banchory  and  Devenick  area,  4th  to  7th  June  (L.  Calle,  B.  J.  Stewart,  R.  van 
Meurs). 

Kent  Hayesden  Water,  25th  to  26th  July  (G.J.  A.  Burton  el  at.). 

Norfolk  Cley  and  Sheringham  area,  29th  to  30th  May  (R.  M.  Catchpole,  E.  I . Myers,  J.  L. 
Ward  el  at.).  Gorleston-on-Sea,  10th  June  (B.  A.  Combes). 


205.  Alpine  Swift  Apus  me  lb  a.  Stilly,  May  1981  {colour  print : Alan  Stout ) 

Scilly  St  Martin’s,  31st  May  (R.  D.  & Mrs  Penhallurick,  A.  & Mrs  Stout)  (plate  205). 
Shetland  Fair  Isle,  18th  April  (J.  M.  S.  Arnott,  N.  J.  Riddiford);  4th  to  10th  June  (B.  Wvss  el 
at.). 

Sussex,  East  Beachy  Head,  8th  May  (M.  J.  Helps),  probably  same,  Telscombe  Cliffs,  9th 
(M.  J.  Helps,  S.  C.  Johnstone,  A.  R.  Kitson).  Beachy  Head,  25th  May  (R.  H.  & Mrs  M.  E. 
Gharlwood). 

1979  Humberside  Messingham,  16th  June  (D.  Suddaby). 

1979  Lothian  Edinburgh,  9,  found  dead,  25th  June,  now  at  Royal  Scottish  Museum  (Mrs 
B.  K.  Witts  per  G.  F.  Beil  & I.  H.J.  Lyster). 

1980  Humberside  Hornsea  Mere,  2nd  September  (R.  G.  Hawley). 

1980  Wight  \ ’entnor,  8th  April  (P.  J.  Barden). 

1980  Yorkshire,  North  Scarborough,  6th  September  (J.  & Mrs  Wozencroft). 

(South  Eurasia,  northwest  and  east  Africa)  Also  one  at  Torr  Head,  Co. 
Antrim,  on  7th  June;  and  two  in  the  Channel  Islands:  atCastel,  Guernsey, 
on  26th  and  27th  September  and  3rd  October,  and  at  L’Etacq,  Jersey,  on 
18th  October.  A good  total,  exceeded  in  recent  years  only  by  the  14  in  1970. 

Little  Swift  Apus  affinis  (0,  2,  2) 

Cornwall  Skewjack,  16th  May  (E.  GrilTiths.  YV.  R.  Hirst,  H.  P.  K.  Robinson  el al.)  {Bril.  Birds 
74:  plates  189  & 190). 

Dyfed  Skokholm,  31st  May  to  lst  june  (M.  de  L.  Brook,  P.  Conder,  E.  G.  & Mrs  L.  Gynn). 

(Africa,  Middle  East  and  south  Asia)  Perhaps  the  same  bird,  but  the 
chances  of  one  individual  swift  being  relocated  are  slight:  it  is  perhaps  more 
likely  that  a small  influx  occurred  with  only  two  being  detected. 
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Bee-eater  Merops  apiaster  ( 154,  113,  19) 

Cleveland  Cowpen  Marsh,  21st  May  (B.  Moore,  P.  Samson). 

Cornwall  Goldstithney,  near  Marazion,  five,  30th,  six  3 1st  May  (E.  Griffiths  et  al.). 
Cumbria  Sizergh  Castle,  Kendal,  four,  8thjune  (A.  F.  Gould,  M.  Hutcheson,  A.  Michelini). 
Gwent  Caldicott,  6th  June  (B.  Smallcombe  & family). 

Hampshire  Warsash,  29th  August  (D.  A.  & Mrs  C.  Christie). 

Strathclyde  Knocklearoch  Farm,  Islay,  two,  3rd  June  (S.  T.  Robinson). 

Sussex,  East  Winchelsea  Beach,  25th  May  (R.  D.  & Mrs  S.  Gumming  & family).  Beachy 
Head,  26th  May  (R.  H.  & Mrs  M.  E.  Gharlwood). 

Yorkshire,  North  Near  Thornaby,  23rd  May  (G.  Smith). 

Yorkshire,  West  Parlington,  three,  10th  June  (P.  Spencer). 

1980  Tyne  8c  Wear  Earsdon,  6thjune  (J.  E.  Ferguson,  I.  D.  Moorehouse). 

(South  Europe,  southwest  Asia  and  northwest  Africa)  The  North 
Yorkshire  bird  is  taken  to  be  that  which  flew  south  in  Cleveland  two  days 
earlier.  There  may  be  more  duplication  here:  suppose  the  Cornwall  birds 
headed  north  and  split  into  parties  of  four  and  two?  Assuming  that  this  is 
not  the  case,  this  welcome  influx  approaches  the  record  total  of  20  in  1973, 
which  also  included  a flock  in  Cornwall  (Brit.  Birds  67:  329). 

Roller  Coracias  garrulus  (135,  64,  2) 

Scilly  St  Agnes,  20th  May  to  9th  June  (D.  J.  Barker,  F.  H.  D.  Hicks.  E.  D.  Hill  el  al.). 
Shetland  Fair  Isle,  juvenile,  22nd  September,  later  found  dead,  skin  now  in  Observatory 
collection  (L.  J.  Degnan.J.  F.  Holloway,  N.  J.  Riddiford  etal.). 

(South  and  east  Europe,  west  Asia  and  northwest  Africa)  Gaudy  but 
nice,  and  still  far  too  rare.  There  have  been  only  two  in  each  of  the  past  four 
years. 

Short-toed  Lark  Calandrella  brachydactyla  (40,  187,  1 1) 

Devon  Lundy,  28th  May  (H.,  M.  & S.  Davies). 

Norfolk  Holme,  23rd  October  (R.  L.  K.  Jollifle). 

Scilly  St  Agnes,  23rd  May  (D.  J.  Barker  et  al.).  St  Mary’s,  6th  to  at  least  25th  October  (A. 
Roberts,  P.  Wordsworth  et  al.);  10th  to  at  least  29th  October  (P.  J.  Basterfield  et  al.). 
Shetland  Fair  Isle,  five:  19th  to  26th  September  (D.  S.  Farrow,  C.  Robson,  J.  M.  Warne  et 
al.);  25th  to  26th  September  (J.  M.  Turton  et  al.);  1st  October  (P.  K.  Greaves,  D.  Page  et  al.); 
6th  October  (N.  J.  Riddiford  et  al.);  10th  to  1 1th  October  (J.  N.  Dymond  etal.).  Fetlar.  23rd  to 
28th  September  (J.  N.  Dymond). 

(South  Eurasia,  north  and  east  Africa)  Another  average  showing, 
matching  the  previous  year’s  total. 

Red-rumped  Swallow  Hirundo  daurica  (7,  69,  1) 

Hertfordshire  Tring  Reservoirs,  17th  May  (G.  Brandejs). 

1979  Dorset  Corfe  Mullen,  27th  September  (Bnt.  Birds  74:  481),  withdrawn  by  observer. 

1980  Merseyside  Red  Rocks,  3rd  May  (MissJ.  E.  Moore). 

1980  Norfolk  Cley,  17th  May  (R.  M.  Belringer.J.  C.  Nicholls). 

1980  Scilly  Bryher  and  St  Mary’s,  16th  May  (D.  B.  Hunt,  A.  Yittery). 

(South  and  east  Eurasia,  and  Africa)  The  Committee  always  welcomes 
withdrawals  of  previously  accepted  records  when  the  observer  is  no  longer 
confident  of  the  identification.  We  know  of  a number  of  other  records  where 
there  is  some  soul-searching  in  progress. 

Richard’s  Pipit  Anthus  novaeseelandiae  (135,  939,  36) 

Cumbria  South  Walney,  sec  1980  Cumbria. 

Gwynedd  Bardsey,  22nd  October  (P.  J.  Roberts). 
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Hampshire  Near  Aldershot,  3 1st  October  to  4th  November  (J.  M.  Clark,  K.  B.  Wills  et  at.). 
Humberside  Hornsea  Mere,  26th  October  (D.  & S.  Bryan,  R.  G.  Hawley).  Spurn,  27th  to 
28th  October  (B.  Banson,  B.  R.  Spence,  I.  D.  Walker  et  at.). 

Lincolnshire  North  Coates  Point,  13th  September  (R.  Lorand).  Donna  Nook,  6th  October 
(R.  Lorand).  Saltfleetby,  18th  October  (H.  Bunn,  G.  P.  Catley,  D.  Wilson  et  at.). 

Norfolk  Salthouse,  26th  to  27th  September  (S.  J.  M.  Gantlett,  K.  Harrison,  R.  G.  Millington 
et  at.)',  another,  12th  to  31st  October,  two,  at  least  18th  to  21st  (J.  B.  Kemp  el  a/.);  presumed 
another,  8th  November  (I.  K.  Dawson,  D.  J.  Fisher,  P.  Fraser).  Sheringham,  6th  October  (Dr 
M.  P.  Taylor).  Winterton,  23rd  October  (G.  Allport,  P.  V.  Hayman,  P.J.  Heath  et  al.);  four, 
25th,  three,  1st  November  (P.  R.  Allard  et  at.).  Holme,  12th  to  31st  October  (M.  R.  Coates, 
R.  L.  K.  Jollified  at.). 

Orkney  Deerness,  Mainland,  12th  September  (R.  H.  Dennis,  E.  R.  Meek). 

Scilly  St  Mary’s,  18th  toat  least  26th  October  (M.J.  Orchard,  P.J.  Sharp, C.  W.  Stoner/ a/.); 
another,  22nd  to  at  least  30th  (R.  J.  Fairbank,  D.  G.  H.  Mills  et  at.).  Tresco,  10th  November 
(T.  Baker, J.  McLoughlin). 

Shetland  Fair  Isle,  six:  16th  to  25th  September  (N.  J.  Riddiford  et  al.);  21st  to  28th  September 
(J.  Hewitt,  D.  Page,  J.  M.  Turton  et  al.);  another,  28th  (N.  J.  Riddiford  et  al.);  5th  to  6th 
October,  two  6th  (N.  J.  Riddiford  et  al.);  25th  October  to  1st  November  (J.  F.  Holloway,  C.  D. 
Rowley  et  al.).  Sumburgh,  15th  to  16th  September  (J.  D.  Okill,  I.  Sandison).  Bressay,  22nd 
September  (M.  S.  Chapman).  Sumburgh,  4th  October  (M.  S.  Chapman).  Virkie,  5th  to  6th 
October  (M.  S.  Chapman).  Spiggie,  15th  October  (J.  D.  Okill).  Out  Skerries,  21st  September; 
another,  22nd  to  26th  October  (D.  M.  Pullan,  E.  Tail). 

Somerset  Wet  Moor,  8th  March  (D.  J.  Chown,  M.  A.  Hallett).  Cheddar  Reservoir,  12th 
December  (B.  Rabbitts). 

1979  Norfolk  Sheringham,  2nd  October  (K.  Bailey,  M.  Fiszer,  Dr  M.  P.  Taylor). 

1980  Cumbria  South  Walney,  20th  December  (possibly  since  30th  November)  to  13th 
January  1981  (T.  Dean,  R.  Wimpress  et  al.). 

1980  Lincolnshire  Gibraltar  Point,  19th  October  (M.  1.  Eldridge). 

1980  Norfolk  Titchwell,  27th  to  28th  September  (S.  C.  Joyner,  A.  Palmer,  N.  Williams). 
Winterton,  9th  November  (P.  R.  Allard,  A.  D.  Boote,  T.  E.  Boulton). 

1980  Scilly  Bryher,  20th  September  (A.  E.  Girling,  S.  J.  Woolfall). 

1980  Shetland  Out  Skerries,  23rd  October  (E.  Tait).  Fair  Isle,  28th  October  to  8th 
November  (I.  S.  Robertson  et  al.).  Bressay,  29th  to  30th  October  (M.  S.  Chapman). 

1980  Somerset  Minehead,  1 1 th  to  28th  March  (M.  P.  Lee).  Brean  Down,  25th  November  (B. 
Rabbitts). 

(West  Siberia  east  to  Mongolia  and  southeast  to  New  Zealand,  also 
Africa)  The  four  winter  records  in  Somerset  and  the  one  in  Cumbria  are 
noteworthy.  There  are  many  previous  instances  of  wintering,  mainly  in  the 
milder  west  and  southwest  of  England,  but  it  has  occasionally  been  found  in 
midwinter  even  on  the  English  east  coast,  for  example  at  Halstow  Marshes, 
Kent,  on  3rd  January  1961  and  at  Cley,  Norfolk,  from  2 1st  December  1979 
to  1 1th  January'  1980.  This  robust  pipit  is  more  regular  in  winter  than  is 
generally  supposed. 

Tawny  Pipit  Anthus  campestris  (120,  463,  19) 

Cornwall  Porthgwarra,  5th  September  (N.  Alford,  Miss  M.  Hall,  H.  P.  K.  Robinson). 
Devon  Prawle  Point,  14th  May  (J.  C.  Nicholls). 

Dorset  Portland,  2nd  September  (M.  Cade,  G.  Walbridge  et  al.);  another,  7th  (M.  Rogers, 
D.  N.  Walker). 

Essex  Colne  Point,  12th  September  (DrS.  Cox,  P.  Loud,  P.  R.  Newton  et  al.). 

Humberside  Spurn,  26th  to  28th  September  (G.  P.  Catley,  J.  Cudworth,  D.  A.  Robinson  et 
al.). 

Kent  Dungeness,  13th  September  (P.J.  Grant  et  a/.);  three,  juveniles,  trapped,  27th,  released 
28th  (D.  Buffery,  S.  W.  Gale,  R.  E.  Turley  et  al.).  Sandwich  Bay,  19th  September  (D.  M. 
Batchelor). 

Norfolk  Blakeney  Point,  13th  May  (H.  Nicholls). 
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Scilly  St  Mary’s,  26th  September  to  3rd  October  (M.  J.  Palmer  et  al.)]  another,  30th 
September  to  10th  October,  possibly  same,  14th  (R.  P.  Bowman,  D.  C.  L ezet  al.). 

Sussex,  East  Roedean,  6th  September  (N.  A.  G.  Lord).  Pett  Level,  12th  September  (P.  J. 
Grant,  P.  V.  Hayman  et  at.).  Beachy  Head,  26th  September  (P.  J.  And  rews,  M.  Seagar- 
Smith). 

Sussex,  West  Selsey  Bill,  3 1st  August  (B.  A.  E.  Marr).  Church  Norton,  3rd  to  4th  October  (J. 
Austin,  A.  C.  Manley,  M.  Taylor  et  al.). 

1979  Tyne  & Wear  Marsden,  21st  May  (Brit.  Birds  74:  482),  published  as  accepted  in  error 
and  should  now  be  deleted. 

1980  Sussex,  West  Littlehampton,  3rd  September  (R.  Grimmett). 

(Europe,  south  Asia  and  northwest  Africa)  Also,  on  the  Channel  Islands, 
there  was  one  at  Grouville,  Jersey,  on  11th  September,  and  three  on  12th. 
Another  below-average  year. 

Olive-backed  Pipit  Anthus  hodgsoni  (1,  17,  5) 

Humberside  Spurn,  24th  October  to  1st  November  (S.  M.  Lister,  B.  R.  Spence  et  al.)  (plate 
206). 

Norfolk  Holkham  Meals,  25th  October  (J.  B.  Kemp,  E.  T.  Myers  et  al.). 

Scilly  St  Mary’s,  2 1st  October  to  4th  November  (J.  F.  & Mrs  D.  R.  Cooper,  T . A.  Guyatt,  A. 
Shaw  et  al.). 

Shetland  Fair  Isle,  4th  to  5th  October  (J.  C.  Gregory,  N.  J.  Riddiford  etal.);  another.  1 1th  to 
12th  (J.  N.  Dymond,  J.  F.  Holloway  et  al.). 

(Northeast  Russia  to  central  and  east  Asia)  A record  year  for  this 
confiding  pipit.  Fair  Isle  has  now  had  eight,  but  Scilly  is  close  behind  with 
seven. 


206.  Olive-backed  Pipit  Anthus  hodgsoni.  Humberside,  October  1981  ( Keith  Atkin) 


Red-throated  Pipit  Anthus  cervinus  (30,  116,4) 

Leicestershire  Rutland  Water,  9th  May  (D.  Blakesley,  R.  Davis.  P.  Powell). 

Lothian  Musselburgh,  15th  September  (A.  D.  Inglis,  Dr  L.  L.J.  \ ick). 

Norfolk  Salthouse,  13th  to  14th  May  (P.  Bagguley,  M.  Cocker.  R.  Grimmett  etal.). 

Scilly  St  Mary’s,  16th  October  (M.  j.  Billington,  P.  A.  Gluth,  C.  J.  Hall  et  al.). 

1979  Avon  Chew  Valley  Lake,  16th  December  (A.  J.  Merritt.  N.  A.  & Mrs  L.  A.  Tucker). 

1980  Norfolk  Breydon,  1st  June  (P.  R.  Allard.  A.  D.  Boote.  G.  E.  Dunmore). 
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(Arctic  Eurasia)  The  first  midwinter  record,  though  one  was  noted  at 
Portland  Bill,  Dorset,  on  13th  November  1961. 

Citrine  Wagtail  Motacilla  citreola  (2,  27,  2) 

Lothian  Aberlady  Bay,  immature,  14th  to  16th  September  (A.  Brown,  P.  M.  Ellis,  P.  R. 
Gordon  et  al.). 

Scilly  St  Mary’s,  immature,  25th  to  26th  September  (D.  S.  Flumm,  T.  Gravett,  N.  A.  G.  Lord 
et  al.). 

1977  Shetland  Fair  Isle,  immature,  16th  to  24th  September  (R.  A.  Broad,  C.  T.  Byers,  R. 
Filby  e/ 

1979  Shetland  Fair  Isle,  immature,  2nd  to  4th  October  (I.  S.  Robertson,  YV.  Russell,  H.  G. 
Sandberg  et  al.). 

1980  Shetland  Sumburgh,  immature,  17th  September  (I.  G.  Davison). 

(Northeast  and  east  Russia,  west  Siberia  and  west  and  central  Asia)  A 
useful  identification  paper  on  this  species,  by  Lars  Svensson,  was  published 
in  1977  ( Var  Fagelvdrld  36:  48-52),  in  Swedish  with  an  English  summary. 
This  and  some  recent  meticulous  descriptions  of  British  occurrences  have 
greatly  increased  the  Committee’s  awareness  of  the  characters  of  this 
enigmatic  species.  We  are  actively  considering  a number  of  past  reports, 
including  the  multi-observer  record  at  St  Agnes,  Scilly,  on  12th  October 
1978. 

Rufous  Bush  Robin  Cercotrichas  galactotes  (6,  5,  0) 

1980  Devon  Prawle  Point,  9th  August  (J.  C.  Nicholls). 

(South  Europe,  southwest  Asia  and  north  Africa)  There  was  one  at  Cape 
Clear  Island,  Co.  Cork,  on  20th  April  1968,  but  all  other  previous  records 
occurred  during  September  and  October.  Interestingly,  three  were  in 
South  Devon,  within  10km  of  Prawle  Point:  at  Start  on  25th  September 
1859,  at  Slapton  on  12th  October  1876  and  near  Prawle  Point  on  20th 
October  1959. 

Thrush  Nightingale  Luscinia  luscinia  (2,  39,  4) 

Devon  Lundy,  first-winter,  trapped,  24th  September  (J.  Arnold,  J.  M.  B.  King,  C.  Matthews 
et  al.). 

Grampian  Newburgh,  found  dead,  12th  May,  now  at  University  of  Aberdeen  (Dr  C.  H.  Fry 
per  Dr  A.  G.  Knox) . 

Highland  Noss  Farm,  YVick,  Caithness,  trapped,  1 1th  May  (K.  YV.  Banks,  E.  YV.  E.  & H. 
Maughan  et  al.). 

Tyne  & Wear  Near  Wallsend,  freshly  dead  on  road,  28th  August,  skin  retained  by  G.  F. 
Miller  (G.  F.  Miller  et  al.). 

(Scandinavia,  east  Europe  and  west  Asia)  The  first  record  for  southwest 
England  occurred  as  recently  as  1979 — one  at  St  Mary’s,  Scilly,  from  28th 
September  to  at  least  2nd  October — so  the  one  on  Lundy  is  worthy  of  note. 

Red-flanked  Bluetail  Tarsiger  cyanurus  (3,  5,  1) 

Shetland  Fair  Isle,  first-year,  probably  3, 29th  to  30th  September,  trapped  29th  (P.  Milburn, 
N.J.  Riddilbrd  et  al.)  (plate  207). 

(Northeast  Europe  across  Asia  to  Japan)  Apart  from  a male  on  Fetlar, 
Shetland,  on  3 1st  May  and  1st  June  1971,  all  occurrences  of  this  shy  beauty 
of  the  northern  taiga  have  been  during  September  and  October.  This  is  the 
first  for  Fair  Isle. 
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Stonechat  Saxicola  torquata  ( 1 , 49,  6) 

Individuals  showing  characters  of  one  or  other  of  the  eastern  races  S.  t. 
rnaura  or  stejnegeri,  colloquially  known  as  ‘Siberian  Stonechats’,  were 
recorded  as  follows: 

Northumberland  Low  Hauxley,  9 or  immature,  24th  to  25th  Oc  tober  (M  Davison.  B. 
Galloway).  Druridge  Bay,  9 , 9th  December  (Dr  M.  P.  Lccles). 

Orkney  Birsay,  9 or  immature,  21st  October  (E.  R.  Meek). 

Shetland  Sumburgh,  3,  24th  September  (M.  S.  Chapman).  Fair  Isle.  9 or  immature.  10th 
October  (M.  C.  Carr,  S.  C.  Johnstone,  A.  R.  Kitson  el  at. ).  Fetlar,  9 or  immature,  19th  to  20th 
October  (J.  N.  Dymond). 

1972  Norfolk  Cley,  8,  6th  May  (Bril.  Birds  73:  519),  now  regarded  as  ‘showing  characters 
closer  to  S.  I.  stejnegeri  than  to  maura  ’. 

1979  Northumberland  Holy  Island,  9 or  immature,  6th  to  7th  October  (M.  J.  Crosbv,  A.  ). 
Merritt). 

1980  Fife  Isle  of  May,  9 or  immature,  12th  October  (I.  P.  Gibson). 

1980  Lincolnshire  Donna  Nook,  9 or  immature,  9th  November  (G.  P.  Catley). 

1980  Northumberland  Near  Blythe,  9 or  immature,  19th  October  (M.  S.  Hodgson). 

(Last  from  northeast  Russia)  There  have  been  two  late  November 
records  on  the  Ouse  Washes,  Cambridgeshire  [Brit.  Birds  74:  483),  but  the 
one  here  in  Northumberland  is  the  first  for  December. 

Black-eared  Wheatear  Oenanthe  hispanica  ( 15,  19,  1) 

Shetland  Out  Skerries,  22nd  to  26th  September  (D.  Coutts,  D.  M.  Pullan,  F.  I ait  etnl.). 

(Southern  Europe,  northwest  Africa  and  southwest  Asia,  also  Iran)  The 
most  familiar  of  our  rare  wheatears  in  Europe,  but  it  gets  no  commoner 
here. 

Rock  Thrush  Monticola  saxatilis  (6,  7,  1) 

Dyfed  Y nyslas,  Cardiganshire,  6 , 21st  June  (A.  D.  Fox). 

(Central  and  southern  Eurasia)  Eight  have  occurred  in  May.  four  in  June 
and  singles  in  October  and  November.  This  is  the  first  record  for  Wales  of 
this  mountain-dweller. 

Eye-browed  Thrush  Turdus  obscurus  (0,  4,  1) 

Grampian  Newburgh.  27th  May  (A.  Anderson,  M.  V.  Bell.  Dr  A.  G.  Knox). 

(Siberia  and  eastern  Asia  to  Japan)  A nice  addition  to  his  garden  list  for 
one  of  the  observers.  Three  of  the  previous  records  were  in  October  and  one 
in  December. 


207.  First-year  Red-flanked  Bluetail  Tarsiger  evanurus.  probably  male.  Shetland.  September 

1981  (colour print : Peter  J.  Mi/burn) 
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Black-throated  Thrush  Turdus  ruficollis  (3,  7,  1) 

Shetland  Rova  Head,  first-winter,  T.  r.  alrogularis,  7th  December  (D.  Coutts,  M.  Heubeck  el 
at.). 

(Central  Asia)  The  fifth  for  Shetland. 

Pallas’s  Grasshopper  Warbler  Locustella  certhiola  (3,  2,  1 ) 

Shetland  Fair  Isle,  first-winter,  trapped,  21st  September  (P.  K.  Greaves,  N.  J.  Riddiford, 
J.  M.  Turton  el  at.). 

(Western  Siberia  and  central  Asia  to  Japan)  This  elusive  warbler  arrives 
with  some  precision:  four  have  been  on  Fair  Isle  and  all  six  have  been 
between  13th  September  and  8th  October.  The  numbers  are  offered  with 
apologies  to  lovers  of  good  humour. 

River  Warbler  Locustella Jluviatilis  (0,  3,  3) 

Humberside  Spurn,  first-year,  trapped,  24th  August  (B.  Banson,  M.  V.  Sneary,  B.  R. 
Spence  el  al.). 

Norfolk  Roydon,  in  song,  29th  May  to  6th  June  (P.  Pratley,  R.  E.  Jones,  J.  B.  Kempf/a/.) 
(Bril.  Birds  74:  plate  188). 

Shetland  Fair  Isle,  23rd  to  24th  May,  found  dead  25th,  skin  now  at  Royal  Scottish  Museum 
(P.  Alker,  N.  J.  Riddiford,  G.  D.  Rowley  el  al.). 

(Central  and  east  Europe  and  west  central  Asia)  An  extraordinary  year, 
for  all  previous  records  had  been  in  September:  on  Fair  Isle  on  24th  and 
25th  September  1961,  and  on  16th  September  1969;  and  on  Bardsey, 
Caernarvonshire  (now  Gwynedd),  on  17th  September  1969.  The  Roydon 
bird  sang  its  heart  out  for  the  delighted  hundreds  who  were  fortunate 
enough  to  experience  this  unique  event. 

Savi’s  Warbler  Locustella  luscinioides  (many,  326,  34) 

Dorset  Portland,  8 , 21st  to  23rd  April,  trapped  21st  and  23rd  (M.  & Mrs  W.  Rogers,  G. 
Wa  I bridge,  I).  Walker  el  at.).  Radipole,  8 , 30th  April  to  2nd  May  (M.  Cade  el  at.). 

Essex  Pitsea  Marsh,  trapped,  26th  May;  trapped,  31st  July  (D.  Culham.  K.  Osborn,  V.  S. 
Wiseman). 

Hampshire  Locality  withheld,  pair,  13th  April  to  at  least  16th  June,  probably  bred  (per  D.  F. 
Billctt). 

Hertfordshire  Cheshunt,  <3,  20th  to  21st  May  (D.  W.  Claydcn,  J.  & Mrs  M.  J.  Fitzpatrick, 
M.  Oakland). 

Kent  Stodmarsh  and  Middle  Stour  area,  29th  March  to  4th  August,  four  occupied  territories, 
three  pairs,  two  bred  successfully  (W.  G.  Harvey,  A.  C.  B.  Henderson,  P.  J.  Mountford). 
Norfolk  1 .ocality  A,  from  1 2th  April,  two  pairs  bred,  one  additional  8 . Locality  B,  8 in  song 
during  June  (per  M.J.  Seago). 

Shetland  I air  Isle,  first-summer,  trapped,  24th  June  (D.  G.  Borton,  N.  J.  Riddiford  el  at.). 
Suffolk  Locality  A,  two  8 8 singing  15th  April  to  27th  June,  sporadic  records  to  25th  August. 
Locality  B,  8 from  22nd  April,  one  pair  bred  (per  D.  R.  Moore). 

1978  Cheshire  Frodsham,  8.  9th  to  1 0th  May  (Miss  A.  Quirk,  E.  Richards.  J.  Robinson  el 
at.). 

1980  Dorset  Lodmoor,  trapped,  9th  June  (T.  Squire  el  at.). 

1980  Norfolk  Glcy,  8 , 1 6th  April  to  9th  May  (S.  J.  M.  Gantlett,  R.  G.  Millington  el  al.). 
Locality  A,  from  1 1th  April,  four  to  six  8 8 by  May,  further  two  8 8 in  June.  Locality  B,  two 
8 cJduring  breeding  season.  Locality  C,  four  8 8 during  breeding  season.  Locality  D,one  pair 
probably  bred  (per  M.  J.  Seago). 

1980  Suffolk  I locality  A,  pair  present  during  breeding  season.  Locality  B,  pair  present 
during  breeding  season.  Locality  C,  8 , 25th  April  to  at  least  5th  May,  pair  may  have  bred  (per 
I).  R.  Moore). 

(Europe,  west  and  central  Asia  and  northwest  Africa)  The  only  previous 
Scottish  record  was  of  two  on  Fair  Isle  on  14th  May  1908. 
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Aquatic  Warbler  Acrocephalus  paludicola  (47,527,  17) 

Cornwall  Marazion,  24th  to  25th  and  28th  August  (D.  R.  Moore  el  al.)\  presumed  another. 
27th  September  (B.  Pattenden). 

Dorset  Lodmoor,  5th  August  (M.  Cade);  two,  7th  September  (R.  A.  Ford);  presumed 
another,  13th  September  (P.  Akers,  M.  A.  Hallett,  A.  I).  Whatley  etal.)\  presumed  another, 
20th  to  26th  (P.  Akers,  C.  I.  Bushell,  M.  A.  Hallett  et  at.).  Portland,  9th  August  (P.  G.  Akers, 
D.  ).  Chown,  M.  A.  Hallett  el  at.). 

Essex  Rainham,  12th  August  (N.  D.  Iungius). 

Humberside  Spurn,  8th  to  9th  August,  two  8th,  one  trapped  9th  (G.  J.  Hodgson,  G.  J. 
Speight,  B.  R.  Spence  et  at.). 

Kent  Elmley,  6th  August  (P.  N.  Collin,  M.  Wheeler  el  at.).  Clifl'e,  16th  September  (B. 
Chambers). 

Scilly  St  Mary’s,  12th  October  (N.  R.  Davies,  C.  Goodfellow). 

Somerset  Steart,  juvenile,  trapped,  30th  August  (A.  W.  Evans). 

Sussex,  West  Climping,  10th  August  (C).  Mitchell).  Chichester  Harbour,  12th  September 
(P.  Clement). 

1980  Cornwall  Ma  razion,  juveniles,  two,  15th  September,  one  19th  (G.  P.  Catley),  possibly 
same  as  those  already  published  (Brit.  Birds  74:  485). 

1980  Dorset  Lodmoor,  four  juveniles,  trapped:  20th  August  (T.  Squire  et  al.)\  24th;  25th 
(A.  J.  Martin,  T.  Squire,  P.  J.  Tullctt);  26th  (A.  J.  Martin.  P.  J.  Tullett).  Radipole,  26th 
September  (Brit.  Birds  74:  485),  was  at  Lodmoor,  not  as  stated. 

1980  Hampshire  1 .ower  Test  Marshes,  16th  August  (B.  Dudley,  F.  S.  Lawrence). 

(East  Europe  and  Urals)  Also  one  on  Cape  Clear  Island,  Co.  Cork,  on 
3rd  September  and  six  on  the  Channel  Islands:  one  on  Jersey  on  13th 
August  and  immatures  trapped  on  Guernsey  on  9th,  18th,  19th  and  22nd 
August  and  on  3rd  September.  Another  poor  year,  but  an  unusually  high 
proportion  during  very  early  August. 

Paddyfield  Warbler  Acrocephalus  agricola  (2,3,2) 

Hertfordshire  Tring  Reservoirs,  9th  November  (C.  K.  l ack)  (plate  208). 

Tyne  & Wear  Priors  Park,  trapped,  27th  September  (A.  Belshaw,  Miss  M.  Carruthers.  K.G. 
Dures)  (plate  209). 

(South  Russia  and  Asia)  The  previous  records  fell  between  16th 
September  and  15th  October,  so,  as  well  as  being  the  first  inland  record,  the 
Tring  bird  is  easily  the  latest.  It  came  to  light  when  coloured  photographs 
were  taken  to  the  nearby  BTO  headquarters  and  later  shown  to  incredulous 
rarity  men  at  the  annual  BTO  conference. 


208.  Padd\ field  W arbler  Acrocephalus  agricola,  Hertfordshire.  November  1981  i (. . F..  Ttuk\ 
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209.  Paddyficld  W arbler  Acrocephalus  agricola,  Tyne  & W ear,  September  1981  {colour  print: 

K.  G.  Dures) 

Great  Reed  Warbler  Acrocephalus  arundinaceus  (23,  100,  4) 

Cambridgeshire  Purls  Bridge,  in  song,  24th  May  to  17th  June  (R.  G.  Newell  et  at.)  (plate 

210). 

Devon  Slapton,  13th  April  (P.  Alev.  P.  James). 

Gloucestershire  Frampton-upon-Severn,  in  song,  3 1st  May  to  28th  June,  trapped  3 1st.  song 
recorded  by  R.  K.  Bircher  ( R.  K.  Bircher,  J.  Callinan,  T.  D.  Evans  et  a/.). 

Highland  Noss  Farm,  W ick,  Caithness,  12th  to  13th  May,  trapped  13th  (K.  W . Banks,  H. 
Clark  et  a/.). 

(Europe,  southwest  and  east  Asia  and  north  Africa)  A handful  have  been 
found  during  the  first  few  days  of  May,  but  the  Slapton  bird  is  the  first  for 
April. 

210.  Male  Great  Reed  W arbler  Acrocephalus  arundinaceus,  Cambridgeshire,  May  1981  {Nigel  R. 

Jones) 
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Booted  Warbler  Hippolais  caligata  ( 1 , 11,4) 

Humberside  Spurn,  adult,  5th  to  7th  September,  trapped  5th  (B.  Banson,  B.  R.  Spence  et 

al.). 

SeiHy  St  Agnes,  28th  September  to  8th  October  (R.  J.  Fairbank,  D.  G.  H.  Mills,  S.  M. 
Whitehouse  et  al.).  St  Mary’s,  15th  October  to  1st  November  (D.  R.  Bishop,  Dr  A.  M.  Hanbve/ 
al.)  (plate  211). 

Shetland  Out  Skerries,  1 1th  to  17th  September,  trapped  16th  (D.  M.  Pullan,  E.  Tait). 

(Northwest  Russia,  east  to  Mongolia  and  south  to  Iran)  A record  year. 
The  St  Mary’s  bird  is  the  first  to  remain  here  into  November. 


211.  Booted  Warbler  Hippolais  caligata.  St  illy,  October  1981  [colour print:  Roger  Tidnwn) 


Subalpine  Warbler  Sylvia  cantillans  (12,  80,  9) 

Borders  St  Abb’s  Head,  8 ',  26th  to  27th  June  (R.  Burgess,  P.  M.  Ellis,  S.  R.  Warman  et  a/.). 
Dorset  Portland,  first-year  8 , 12th  to  13th  May,  trapped  12th  (M.  & Mrs  W.  Rogers,  G. 
Walbridge,  D.  Walker  el  al.). 

Gwynedd  Bardsey,  8,  1st  to  at  least  23rd  June,  trapped  1st  (G.  McLardy,  P.  J.  Roberts  eta/.). 
Highland  Wick,  Caithness,  9,  15th  May  (K..  W.  Banks,  E.  W.  E.  Maughan). 
Lincolnshire  Near  Humberstone,  8 , 12th  to  13th  May  (H.  Bunn,  G.  P.  Catley.  M.  Mellor). 
Man  Calfof  Man,  8,  trapped,  24th  May  (C.  Antolik,  P.  P.  Jennings.  J.  P.  Redwood). 
Shetland  Whalsay,  $ , trapped,  8th  May  (Dr  B.  Marshall).  Out  Skerries,  8 , 12th  May  (J.  N. 
Dymond). 

1980  Northumberland  Low  Hauxley,  first-winter  9,  26th  to  27th  October,  trapped  26th 
(S.  W.  Anderson,  T.  A.  Cadwallender,  E.  R.  Meek  et  al.). 

1980  Scilly  St  Mary’s,  first-winter  9 , 24th  to  at  least  29th  October,  trapped  but  not  ringed 
28th  (B.  Bland,  J.  F.  Cooper,  C.  Murphy  et  al.). 

(South  Europe,  west  Turkey  and  northwest  Africa)  Also,  a male  at  Hook 
Head,  Co.  Wexford,  from  9th  to  1 1th  May.  A good  year,  exceeded  only  by 
the  1 1 in  1979.  The  late  October  females  in  1980  were  both  very  difficult  to 
distinguish  from  Spectacled  Warbler  S.  conspicillata , as  was  another  in 
Caithness  in  1979  {Brit.  Birds  74:  485-486);  in  view  of  this,  some  past  records 
of  Spectacled  Warbler  are  currently  under  review. 

Sardinian  Warbler  Sylvia  melanocephala  (1,  7,  2) 

Fife  IsleofMay,  8, 30th  May  (N.  Aebischer etal.). 

Scilly  St  Agnes,  8,  16th  April  (J.  W.  Hale,  J.  L.  F.  & Mrs  R.  Parslow.J.  D.  Sanders). 
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(South  Fiurope,  Middle  East  and  north  Africa)  An  adult  male,  the  first 
record  for  the  Netherlands,  was  in  a suburban  garden  in  Amsterdam  from 
14th  December  1980  to  22nd  February  1981.  Like  wintering  Blackcaps  S. 
atncapilla,  it  was  seen  to  feed  on  peanuts  in  a bag  and  on  bread  ( Dutch  Birding 
3:  102-103  & plate  48).  This  may  have  been  the  first  instance  of  wintering  in 
northwest  Europe  and  suggests  that  the  species  could  easily  survive  a mild 
Scillies  winter.  Thus,  the  St  Agnes  bird  was  conceivably  the  same  as  that 
recorded  on  nearby  Tresco  from  25th  September  to  at  least  end  October 
1980. 

Orphean  Warbler  Sylvia  hortensis  (2,  1,  2) 

Norfolk  Stiflkey,  17th  August  (T.J.  James,  B.  L.  Sage). 

Scilly  St  Mary’s,  <3 , 16th  to  2‘2nd  Oc  tober  (R.  B.  Hastings,  P.  K.  Greaves.J.  M.  Turton  etal.) 
(plate  212). 

(South  Europe,  northwest  Africa,  east  to  Turkestan)  The  earlier  records 
were  near  Witherby,  North  Yorkshire,  on  6th  July  1848,  at  Portland, 
Dorset,  on  20th  September  1955  and  at  Porthgwarra,  Cornwall,  on  22nd 
October  1967.  Two  in  a year  is  outstanding,  as  was  the  welcome  long  stay  of 
the  one  on  St  Mary’s. 


2 12.  Male  Orphean  Warbler  Sylvia  hortensis , Scilly,  October  1981  {colour  print : Peter  Basterfield) 

Greenish  Warbler  Phylloscopus  trochiloides  (13,1 20,  1 1 ) 

Gwynedd  Bardsey,  in  song,  7th  June  (P.  J.  Roberts,  D.  Suddaby). 

Kent  Sandwich  Bay,  trapped,  25th  August  (D.  M.  Batchelor,  M.  P.  Sutherland  et  a/.). 
Lincolnshire  Saltfleetby,  31st  August  (B.  M.  & J.  R.  Clarkson).  Gibraltar  Point,  trapped, 
2nd  September  (R.  Lambert,  C.J.  Mead,  J.  P.  Shaughnessy  et  al.). 

Man  Calfof  Man,  13th  to  14th  July,  trapped  13th  (P.  P.  Jennings, J.  P.  Redwood). 

Orkney  North  Ronaldsay,  first-year,  trapped,  17th  September  (Dr  K.  F.  & Mrs  H.  P. 
Woodbridge).  Holm,  Mainland,  first-year,  26th  to  27th  September,  trapped  26th  (M.  Gray, 
E.  R.  Meek).  North  Ronaldsay,  10th  October  (M.  Gray,  G.  Macdonald). 

Shetland  Fair  Isle,  first-year,  trapped,  16th  September  (A.  Broome,  D.  Gibbs,  N.  J. 
Riddiford  et  al.). 

Suffolk  M insmere,  1st  September  (F.  K.  Cobb,  G.J.Jobson  et  al.). 

Sussex,  East  Beachy  Head,  in  song,  19th  May  (G.  F.  Winyard  et  al.). 

(Fiurasia  east  from  northern  Germany)  The  Calfof  Man  bird  brings  to 
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mind  the  interesting  series  of  June  records  there  during  the  1970s.  Singing 
males  were  found  on  19th  June  1974,  on  7th  June  1975  and  from  22nd  to 
24th  June  1978,  and  one  was  trapped  on  25th  June  1979.  With  continuous, 
though  very  slow,  expansion  of  its  breeding  range  westwards  in  Europe,  we 
can  hope  for  colonisation,  but  perhaps  it  will  surprise  everyone  by  getting  to 
the  Isle  of  Man  first?  Also  noteworthy  are  the  first  three  for  Orkney  and  the 
complete  absence  of  this  species  during  1980,  the  first  blank  year  since 
before  1958. 

Arctic  Warbler  Phylloscopus  borealis  ( 19,  86*  14) 

Devon  Lundy,  5th  October  (T.  R.  Cleeves,  J.  B.  ().  Rossetti). 

Humberside  Spurn,  first-year,  2nd  to  6th  September,  trapped  3rd  (B.  Banson,  B.  R.  Spence, 
R.T  wigg  et  al.). 

Northumberland  Low  Hauxley,  first-year,  4th  to  5th  September,  trapped  4th.  re-trapped 
5th  (S.  W.  Andrews  et  al.). 

Orkney  Holm,  mainland,  first-year,  trapped,  15th  September  (R.  G.  Adam,  E.  R.  Meek,  A. 
Rendall). 

Scilly  St  Martin’s,  trapped,  29th  September  (M.  R.  Fletcher).  St  Mary's,  2nd  to  5th  October 
(J.  F.  Ryan  et  al.)',  another,  I 1th  to  14th  ( R.  B.  Hastings,  A.  V.  Moon  et  a/.). 

Shetland  F air  Isle,  first-year,  22nd  August  (N.J.  Riddiford  et  a!.).  Whalsay.  12th  September 
(Dr  B.  Marshall,  W.  Meechan,  J.  J.  Sweeney);  another,  13th  (Dr  B.  Marshall.  I.  S.  Robertson 
et  al.).  Lunna  Ness,  14th  to  15th  September  (C.  Kightley,  M.  Parr  el  al.).  Yirkie.  12th  & 14th 
September  (J.  D.  Hall  et  al.).  Lerwick,  16th  September  (J.  I).  Halle/  al.).  Boddam,  6th  October 
(M.  Heubeck). 

(North  Fenno-Scandia  east  to  Alaska)  A remarkable  influx,  the  previous 
record  total  being  a mere  eight  in  1970  and  again  in  1976. 

Pallas’s  Warbler  Phylloscopus  proregulus  (3,  145,  30) 

Devon  Prawle  Point,  trapped,  8th  November  (D.  M.  Norman,  A.  K.  Searle  et  a/.). 

Dorset  Portland,  8th  November  (M.  Cade  et  al.). 

Humberside  Spurn,  two,  18th  October  (Dr  B.  McCarthy,  A.  H.  J.  Harrop  et  al.)'.  another, 
18th  to  20th,  trapped  18th  (J.  Cudworth,  P.  A.  Doherty,  B.  R.  Spence  et  al.).  Easington.  20th 
October  (A.  Grieve). 

Kent  Dungeness,  trapped,  31st  October  (D.  Bufiery,  D.  Okines,  K.  Redshaw  et  al.). 
Lincolnshire  Saltfleetby,  18th  to  19th  October  (B.  M.  Clarkson  et  al.). 

Lothian  Near  Tyninghame,  22nd  to  23rd  October,  trapped  22nd  (R.  F.  & MrsJ.  P.  Durman 
et  al.). 

Man  Calf  of  Man,  trapped,  27th  October  (P.  P.  Jennings,  J.  P.  Redwood). 

Norfolk  Holkham  Meals,  at  least  five:  18th  to  20th  October,  two.  18th  (J.  A.  Ginnever.  J.  B. 
Kemp,  T.  Kuechel);  another,  23rd,  and  two  more  24th.  two  remaining  to 25th.  one  to 26th  (M. 
Fiszer,  D.  Foster,  J.  B.  Kemp  et  al.).  StilTkey,  25th  October  (D.  Foster.  M.  D.  Ottley).  Holme, 
18th  to  22nd  October,  trapped  21st  (H.  Ramsay,  S.  P.  Singleton  et  a/.).  Winterton.  23rd 
October  (G.  Allport,  P.  V.  Hayman  et  al.). 

Northumberland  Bamburgh,  trapped.  23rd  October  (M.  S.  & Mrs  A.  Hodgson). 

Scilly  St  Martin’s,  23rd  to  27th  October,  two,  26th  (D.  J.  Britton  et  al.).  St  Mary’s,  four:  5th 
November  (T.  Baker,  J.  McLoughlin,  J.  A.  YVolstencroft);  5th  to  6th  November  (T.  Baker.  R. 
Butts,  J.  McLoughlin  et  a/.);  6th  to  10th  November,  two.  6th  (T.  Baker.  J.  McLoughlin.  J.  A. 
YVolstencroft  et  a/.). 

Suffolk  Benacre,  15th  to  19th  November  (J.  C.  Eaton,  P.  Milford,  D.  Riley  et  al.);  another, 
18th  to  19th  (F.  K.  Cobb,  G.J.Jobson,  N.  Williams).  Landguard,  15th  to  16th  October  (P.  M . 
Murphy  et  al.). 

Sussex,  East  Beachy  Head.  19th  to  20th  November  (R.  H.  & Mrs  M.  E.  C.harlwood). 

Tyne  8c  Wear  Priors  Park,  trapped  23rd,  released  24th  October  (Miss  M.  Carruthers,  K.  G. 
Dtircs,  B.  Galloway). 

At  sea  North  Sea,  oil  rig  Auk  Alpha.  56°  24’N  02°  15'E.  about  300km  east  of  Fife  Ness.  Fife. 
18th  October  (R.  A.  Schofield). 
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1980  Cheshire  Bidston  Hill,  Wirral,  25th  to  26th  November,  trapped  25th  (A.  Ormond  el 

at.). 

1980  Kent  Sandwich  Bay,  5th  to  7th  November  (M.  K.  Briggs),  additional  to  those  already 
published  {Bril.  Birds  74:  486). 

(Central,  east  and  southeast  Asia)  It  is  fitting  that  the  splendid  array  of 
Asiatic  goodies  during  1981  included  a record  number  of  this  hyperactive 
little  gem.  The  previous  record  of  29  also  occurred  during  an  outstanding 
year  for  ‘sibes’:  the  memorable  1975. 

Radde’s  Warbler  Phylloscopus  schwarzi  (1,  27,  2) 

Northumberland  Low  Hauxley,  4th  to  6th  October,  trapped  4th,  retrapped  5th  and  6th  (B. 
Galloway,  I.  Kerr,J.  Richardson  etal.). 

Scilly  Tresco,  22nd  October  (I.  K.  Dawson,  C.  A.  Mason  etal.). 

(Central  and  east  Asia)  Somewhat  surprisingly,  Fair  Isle  has  never 
recorded  this  robust  Phylloscopus,  but  the  obliging  Tresco  bird  takes  the 
Scilly  tally  to  six. 

Dusky  Warbler  Phylloscopus Juscatus  ( 1,  29,  0) 

1980  Kent  Dungeness,  first-year,  trapped,  6th  November  (M.  Boilstone,  K.  Redshaw). 

(Central  and  northeast  to  southeast  Asia)  A blank  year,  but  there  is  one 
under  consideration. 

Bonelli’s  Warbler  Phylloscopus  bonelli  (3,  65,  6) 

Scilly  St  Agnes,  in  song,  8th  to  13th  May  (D.  R.  & M.  S.  Bishop,  G.  Lightfoot,  C.  D. 
Unsworth  el  at.).  St  Mary’s,  in  song,  14th  to  15th  May  (D.  B.  Hunt,  G.  Lightfoot,  D.  Page  el 
at.),  considered  different  individual  from  that  on  St  Agnes. 

Shetland  Out  Skerries,  22nd  September  (D.  M.  Pullan,  C.  Roberts,  E.  Tait). 

Suffolk  Landguard,  13th  September  (M.  A.  Last,  M.  Wright  el  al.). 

(Central,  west  and  south  Europe,  Levant  and  northwest  Africa)  Also 
singles  at  Cape  Clear  Island,  Co.  Cork,  from  30th  August  to  1st  September 
and  from  12th  to  18th  September.  A record  for  the  Channel  Islands 
concerns  a trapped  individual  at  La  Foureraie,  Sark,  on  6th  October.  There 
are  ten  autumn  records  from  Scilly,  but  only  one  previously  in  spring,  on 
7th  May  1975,  so  the  almost  simultaneous  arrival  of  the  two  here  was 
unexpected. 

Collared  Flycatcher  Ficedula  albicollis  (2,  9,  0) 

1979  Essex  F rinton-on-Sea,  3, 6th  June  (Mrs  P.  Harris). 

(Central  and  southeast  Europe,  west  Russia  and  south  to  Iran)  There 
was  also  a male  at  Bressay,  Shetland,  on  23rd  and  24th  May  1979.  This  was 
the  first  time  that  two  had  occurred  in  one  year. 

Penduline  Tit  Remiz  pendulinus  (0,  3,  3) 

Gwynedd  Bardsey,  3, 9th  to  13th  Mav,  trapped  9th  ( P.  J . Roberts,  D.  Suddabv  et  al.)  {Bril. 
Birds  75:  385-386,  plate  144). 

Humberside  Blacktoft  Sands,  probably  first-year  3 and  first-year  9 , 25th  November  to  at 
least  4th  January  1982  (A.  Grieve,  D.  Hursthouse,  D.  Norton  el  al.). 

(Scattered  from  western  Europe  east  to  Manchuria)  This  species  is 
rather  rapidly  extending  its  breeding  range  westwards  in  Europe  and  the 
recent  first  successful  breeding  in  the  Netherlands  (Brit.  Birds  75:  271),  and 
increasing  vagrancy  here,  suggests  that  colonisation  is  imminent.  The  pair 
at  Blacktoft  faced  some  of  the  most  severe  weather  experienced  in  Britain 
for  decades  and  certainly  survived  the  first  wave  in  mid  December.  What 
happened  after  that  nobody  knows,  but,  if  they  survived  . . . 
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Fig.  5.  Adult  male  Isabelline  Shrike  Lamas  isabellinus , Shetland,  Oc  tober  1 <)H  1 (colour  sketches: 

J.  F.  Holloway) 

Isabelline  Shrike  L anius  isabellinus  ( 1 , 14,  1 ) 

Shetland  Pair  Isle,  adult  (5 . showing  characters  ol  one  ol  the  races  isabellirius-phoenicuroides- 
speculigerns , but  closest  to  speculigerus.  9th  to  12th  October  (G.  Bashford,  N J.  Riddiford  et  at.) 
(fig.  5). 

(South  Asia  to  China)  Following  A.  R.  Dean’s  paper  on  the  field  iden- 
tification of  this  beautiful  shrike  (Brit.  Birds  75:  395-406),  all  past  records 
arc  being  reviewed. 

Lesser  Grey  Shrike  Lanius  minor  (32,  80,  3) 

Humberside  Spurn,  adult.  30th  August  to  about  8th  September  (J.  ( lud  worth.  B.  G.  Pepper. 
J.  M.  Turton  et  at.). 

Northumberland  Beal  Sands,  4th  and  7th  June  (J.  D.  Lough  etai). 

Tyne  & Wear  Barmston  Pond,  20th  May  (M.  K.  Watson). 

1980  Somerset  West  Sedgmoor,  22nd  to  ‘23rd  July  (Brit.  Birds  74:  488).  first  seen  21st  (per 
J.  A.  McGeogh). 

(South  and  east  Europe  and  southwest  Asia)  Nothing  unusual  about  this 
average  crop. 

Woodchat  Shrike  Lanius  senator  (101. 304,  2 1 ) 

Cornwall  Porthgwarra,  14th  to  at  least  23rd  May  (H.  P.  K.  Robinson,  P.  R.  Wilcox  et  at.). 
Tregony,  adult,  20th  October  to  10th  November  (G.  P.  Gill,  M.  Hopper  et  at.). 

Devon  Inner  Hope,  27th  to  29th  May  (S.  & Mrs  M.  Whatmough). 

Dorset  Portland,  12th  April  (J.  Delve,  N.  Green.  G.  Lightfoot  et  at.);  another,  23rd  (D. 
Walker).  Worth  Maltravers,  6th  to 9th June  (M.  Cannings,  R.  J.  H.  Murray.  K M.  Raynor  r/ 
at.).  Arne,  28th  June  (T.  Baker.  MissJ.  Birley,  M.  Dowding  et  al.). 

Dyfed  Dale,  Pembrokeshire.  16th  May  (M,  Sainsburv). 

Glamorgan,  Mid  Kenfig  Pool,  24th  to  26th  May  (A.  K.  Hopkins.  S.  J.  Moon.  Mrs  V.  Sugar). 
Grampian  Rattray  Head,  13th  to  14th  May  (R.  A.  Schofield  et  at.). 
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Gwynedd  Gemlyn,  Anglesey,  juvenile,  26th  August  (K.  G.  Croft,  R.  Evans).  Bardsey, 
juvenile,  4th  September  (S.  Hughes,  M.  Ketcher,  J.  Walford). 

Hampshire  Dibden  Bay,  14th  June  (R.  K.  Cooke). 

Humberside  W’elton  Ings,  12th  June  (N.  F.  Senior). 

Man  Calfof  Man,  26th  June  (P.  P.  Jennings, J.  P.  Redwood). 

Oxfordshire  W heatley,  probable  9,  1st  June  to  at  least  31st  July  (Mrs  P.  Butcher,  M.  H. 
Rowntree  el  at.).  Little  Milton,  6 , 12th  July  to  at  least  2nd  August  (P.  Allen,  R.  Burgess,  R. 
Hodgkins  el  at.). 

Scilly  St  Mary  ’s,  19th  toat  least  29th  May  (I.  Burrows  el  at.). 

Sussex,  East  Beachy  Head,  31st  May  (C.  F.  Winyard).  Hove,  10th  to  13th  June  (J.  C. 
Mallam,  R.  L.  Rowland). 

Western  Isles  Loch  Druidibeg,  South  Cist,  7th  to  8th  June  (B.  Etheridge). 

1980  Devon  South  Huish,  adult,  1 1th  August  (P.  \V.  & Mrs  Stafford). 

1980  Gwynedd  Bardsey,  12th  to  15th  July,  trapped  15th,  presumed  same  2 1st  to  22nd  (P.J. 
Roberts  el  al.). 

(West,  central  and  south  Europe,  southwest  Asia  and  north  Africa).  A 
late  Irish  record  is  of  one  on  Cape  Clear  Island,  Co.  Cork,  on  14th  and  15th 
August  1980.  This  waxen  image  of  a bird  used  to  top  the  20  mark  with  some 
regularity:  there  were  21  as  long  ago  as  1958  and  1960,  when  far  fewer 
observers  were  in  the  field.  The  Portland  bird  was  very  early,  but  there  is  at 
least  one  earlier  record:  at  Annet,  Scilly,  on  9th  April  1956. 

Rose-coloured  Starling  Stumus  roseus  (160,  107,  5) 

Cornwall  Porthgwarra,  adult,  1 1th  July  (H.  P.  K.  Robinson,  L.  P.  Williams). 

Highland  Aohnamara,  Argyll,  adult,  17th  October  (Mrs  I.  Rainier). 

Scilly  St  Mary's,  juvenile,  14th  September  to  at  least  26th  October  (Dr  R.  G.  Brace  el  al.) 
(plate  213).  fresco,  juvenile,  23  rd  to  25  th  September  (O.  Pineau,  M.  J.  Rogers,  J.  Seriot  el  al.). 
Shetland  Out  Skerries,  adult,  25th  May  (E.  Tait). 

1976  Cheshire  Middlewich,  adult.  24th  to  26th  June  (T.  & Mrs  Wharton). 

2 13.  J uvenile  R(  )se-coloured  Starling  Stumus  roseus,  Scilly,  October  1981  ( Tint  I.oseby) 
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1979  Shetland  North  Nesting,  Mainland,  adult.  7th  to  8th  August  (D.  J.  B.  White  <7  a/.), 
probably  same  as  Eshaness  adult,  1 Hth  to  at  least  21st  (Bril.  Birds  73:  526). 

1979  Yorkshire,  North  Malham,  adult,  30th  June  to  1st  July  (G.  & Mrs  K.  Tulloeh  et  at.). 

1980  Orkney  Skall,  Mainland,  first-summer,  14th  to  23rd  June  (Dr  M . F.  Cuthbert  et  at.). 

(Southeast  Europe  and  southwest  Asia)  Also,  on  the  Channel  Islands,  a 
juvenile  at  Ghouet  Head,  Guernsey,  on  8th  September,  and  an  adult  at  St 
Peter  Port,  Guernsey,  on  17th  and  18th  October,  trapped  on  18th.  This  is 
now  an  annual  year-tick  on  the  Scillies,  and  1981  was  the  fifth  successive 
year  that  a juvenile  settled  during  October. 

Rock  Sparrow  Petronia  petronia  (0,  0,  1) 

Norfolk  Cley,  14th  June  (S.  J.  M.  Gantiett,  R.  G.  Millington  el «/.). 

(South  Europe,  northwest  Africa,  west  and  central  Asia)  A totally 
unexpected  and  exciting  addition  to  our  list.  Found  on  a Sunday  morning 
and  watched  at  close  range  for  half  an  hour,  it  was  unfortunately  lost  by  10 
a.m.  There  can  rarely  have  been  so  many  sad  faces  at  Cley  as  on  that 
afternoon. 

Red-eyed  Vireo  Vireo  olivaceus  (1,  10,  5) 

Devon  Prawle  Point,  27th  September  (j.  G.  Nicholls,  A.  K.  Searle.  N.  L.  Trigg  el  at. ). 

Scilly  St  Mary’s,  27th,  perhaps  26th  September  to  at  least  5th  October  (D.  B.  Hunt.  P.  R.  (J. 
Marriott,  P.  D.  White  et  al.)\  another,  29th  September  to  10th  October  (D.  G.  H.  Mills.  R . J . 
Walker  et  at.).  Tresco,  1 1th  and  13th  October  (I.  K.  Dawson,  K.  G.  Osborne  e!  at.),  possibly 
same  as  one  of  St  Mary’s  individuals. 

(North  America)  Also  singles  at  Cape  Clear  Island,  Co.  Cork,  on  24th 
September  and  at  Hook  Head,  Co.  Wexford,  from  26th  September  to  1st 
October:  the  fourth  and  fifth  Irish  records.  An  outstanding  influx.  There 
have  never  before  been  more  than  two  in  a year.  Nine  of  the  previous 
records  were  between  4th  and  14th  October,  the  others  being  on  25th  and 
27th  September.  Thus,  this  arrival  office  between  24th  and  29th  September 
was  not  only  very  concentrated  but  also  early. 

Serin  Serinus  serinus  (76,  32 1 , 30) 

Cornwall  Marazion,  2nd  to  at  least  13th  June  (B.  Pattenden).  The  Lizard,  5th  November  ( B. 
Cave,  S.  G.  Hutchings). 

Devon  Locality  A,  9th  April  to  10th  July,  two  66  in  song,  one  probable  9.  breeding 
attempted,  but  probably  unsuccessful  (per  P.  W.  Ellicott).  Locality  B.  12th  April  to  29th  July, 
at  least  two  6 6 in  song  and  one  9 , one  pair  breeding  successfully,  rearing  at  least  three  young 
(per  P.  W.  Ellicott).  Locality  G,  21st  April  to  at  least  28th  August,  two  6 6 in  song,  one  9 ; one 
pair  reared  two  broods  of  three  young  (per  P.  W.  Ellicott).  Some  eight  other  records  from 
various  proximate  localities  between  1 1th  April  and  26th  September  are  considered  likely  to 
have  related  to  one  or  other  of  the  breeding  parties. 

Dorset  Portland,  9th  April  (S.J.  Aspinall);  9.  12th  April  (K.  M.  Godfrey.  A.  M.  Hanby.  J. 
Warne  et  at.). 

Kent  Dungeness,  6,  Hth  September  (D.  Buflery);  5th  November  (H.  A.  R.  Cawkeli.  D.  L. 
Davenport).  North  Foreland,  two  immatures,  28th  October  (F.  Solly.  M.  P.  Sutherland). 
Norfolk  Holme,  9 or  immature.  18th  April  (Y.  Five). 

Scilly  Fresco,  at  least  4th  May  (D.  B.  Hunt.  R.  O Reilly  el  at.). 

Sussex,  East  Beachy  Head.  27th  May;  6 . 3rd  June  (R.  H.  Chari  wood). 

1979  Norfolk  Brundall,  6 . late  May  andjune  (B.  D.  Harding). 

1980  Devon  South  Milton  Ley,  6 , 15th  December  (R.  Burridge.  D.  Wood). 

1980  Kent  Dungeness,  7th  November  (Dr  A.  M.  Hanby.  P.J.  Grant). 

1980  Norfolk  Muckleborough  Hill.  6. 24th  to  25th  May  (M.  P.  Lee.  M.  Hill.  Dr  M.  P.  Ta>  lor 
el  at.). 
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1980  Sussex,  East  Beachy  Head,  3,  I 1 th *Ma\  (R.  H.  Charlwood). 

(West,  central  and  southern  Europe)  Also,  in  the  Channel  Islands,  an 
estimated  20  pairs  on  Jersey,  and  two  males  on  Guernsey  on  16th  April.  An 
excellent  year  for  breeding  in  Devon.  The  only  previous  published  records 
of  breeding  were  in  Dorset  in  1967  (Brit.  Birds  61:  357),  in  East  Sussex  in 
1969  (Brit.  Birds  63:  290)  and  in  Devon  in  1978  (Brit.  Birds  72:  541).  I he 
species  is,  however,  migratory  in  the  northern  parts  of  its  breeding  range 
and  this  makes  permanent  colonisation  that  much  more  difficult  (compare 
the  rather  slow  colonisation  by  Savi’s  Warbler  with  the  rapid  establishment 
ofGetti’s  Warbler).  So,  we  will  just  have  to  wait  and  see. 

Arctic  Redpoll  Carduelis  homemanni  (30,  59,  2) 

Shetland  Sumburgh,  4th  October  (M.  S.  Chapman).  Fair  Isle.  15th  to  17th  October  (P. 
Colley.  R.  Fades.  DrR.J.  Raines  et  at.)  (fig.  6). 

1978  Shetland  Fair  Isle,  29th  to  30th  December  (J.  F.  Holloway)  (fig.  6). 

(Circumpolar  Arctic)  Some  appropriate  settings  for  this  frosty  little 
finch. 


Fig.  6.  Art  tic  Redpolls  Acanthis  homemanni.  Shetland:  left,  October  1981;  right,  December  1978 

(colour  sketches : J . F.  Holloway) 

Scarlet  Rosefinch  Carpodacus  erythrinus  (200,  558,  42) 

All  records  relate  to  9 9 or  immatures  unless  otherwise  stated. 

Gwynedd  Bardsey,  5th  June  (P.  J.  Roberts,  P.  K.  Veron). 

Highland  Rhum,  Inverness,  3,  1 1th  July  (L.  V.  Black,  P.  B.  Duncan).  Locality  withheld,  1st 
July  (S.  Aspinall,  A.  J.  Merritt). 

Kent  Dungeness,  1st  September  (D.  Bufiery,  R.  A.  J.  Forsythe,  K.  Redshaw  et  at). 

Norfolk  Holme,  first-summer  3,  30th  May  (Mrs  M.  R.  Clarke). 

Northumberland  Fame  Islands,  18th  August  (M.  J.  D.  Hirons,  K.  F.  Miller,  I).  Simpson). 
Holy  Island,  3rd  to  7th  October  (Dr  C.  Bradshaw,  P.  YV.  Davidson,  Drs  M.  P.  & J.  Kccles 
et  at.).  Bamburgh,  23rd  October  (M.  S.  and  Mrs  A.  Hodgson). 

Orkney  North  Ronaldsay,  3, 21st  to  22nd  May;  9 , 20th  to  22nd  and  26th,  two.  21st  (J.  & R. 
McCutcheon,  Dr  K.  F.  Woodbridge);  immature,  trapped,  6th  September;  another,  13th  to 
22nd,  trapped  13th  (Dr  K.  F.  Woodbridge);  3rd  to  4th  October  (Dr  K.  F.  & Mrs  H. 
Woodbridge).  Deerness,  Mainland,  1 1th  September  (F.  J.  Williams).  South  Ronaldsay,  12th 
September  (J.  & R.  McCutcheon),  possibly  another,  13th  (F.  R.  Meek). 

Scilly  St  Mary’s,  12th  to  at  least  24th  October  (I).  G.  H.  Mills,  A.  Roberts  eta!.).  Fresco,  25th 
October  (N.  Martin,  M.  J.  Parr  et  at.). 

Shetland  Fair  Isle,  20th  to  21st  May  (A.  Brown,  C.  D.  Rowley,  K.  D.  Shaw  et  al.)\  probable 
first-summer  3,  23rd  May  to  2nd  June,  trapped  23rd  (I).  G.  Borton,  N.  J.  Riddiford  et  al.)\ 
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27th  May  to  1st  June  (J.  F.  Holloway,  N.J.  & Mrs  E.  A.  Riddilord  et  at.).  8th  to  9th  June  (J.  F. 
& Mrs  S.  Holloway,  N.J.  Riddilord  et  al.)\  in  autumn,  six:  2nd  September;  2nd  to  3rd;  6th  to 
9th;  11th  to  13th,  trapped  11th;  11th  to  19th,  trapped  11th;  22nd  (N.  J.  Riddilord  et  aL). 
Sumburgh,  13th  May,  same,  Grutness,  14th  (F  G.  Davidson);  Sumburgh,  23rd  (C.  Kightley, 
S.  M.  YVhitehouse);  6 and  9, 29th  (P.  Callaway,  A.  Hawkins);  25th  to 27th  August,  trapped 
25th  (M.  S.  Chapman,  J.  D.  Okill,  S.  M.  YVhitehouse).  Scatness,  6,  26th  to  27th  May  (P. 
Callaway,  C.  Kightley,  J.  Miller  et  aL).  Virkie,  two,  16th  May  (C.  Kightley,  S.  M. 
YVhitehouse).  Boddam,  two,  27th  August  (M.  S.  Chapman).  Biilestcr,  Mainland,  13th 
September  (J.  D.  Okill).  Strand,  Mainland,  22nd  August  (J.  McCarthy, J.  D.  Okill). 
Western  Isles  St  Kilda,  first-summer  <3,  7th  June  (P.  D.  Anderson,  D.  Simpson  et  aL). 

1975  Scilly  St  Mary’s,  6th  to  7th  October  (J.  E.  Fort^y). 

1980  Humberside  Spurn,  20th  September  (J.  Gudworth.  R.  V.  Lansdown,  G.  Thomason  et 
aL). 

1980  Sussex,  East  Beachy  Head,  trapped,  24th  September  (R.  D.  M.  Edgar,  Miss  S.  P. 
Hitchings,  D.  E.  Lester  et  aL). 

(East  Europe  and  across  Asia  and  east  Turkey  to  Himalayas)  Also  one  on 
Cape  Clear  Island,  Co.  Cork,  on  13th  October  and  one  at  Copeland  Bird 
Observatory,  Co.  Antrim,  on  4th  September  1977.  Thus,  14  in  May,  three 
in  June,  two  in  July,  five  in  August,  12  in  September  and  six  in  October.  A 
good  crop  in  spring,  which  is  w hen  we  want  them  if  colonisation  is  to  occur, 
as  it  surely  will. 

Magnolia  Warbler  Dendroica  magnolia  (0,  0,  1 ) 

Scilly  St  Agnes,  27th  to  28th  September  (S.  D.  Enright,  \V.  & Mrs  E.  McGubbin,  A.  Sumner  et 
aL). 

(North  America)  Another  super  addition  to  our  list.  It  managed  only- 
twentieth  position  in  Chandler  S.  Robbins’s  interesting  computer 
predictions  of  the  most  likely  Nearctic  landbirds  to  be  added  to  the 
European  list  {Brit.  Birds  73:  448-457),  but  was  not  totally  unexpected.  It 
arrived  with  an  unprecedented  influx  of  Red-eved  Vireos. 

American  wood-warbler  Dendroica  ( 1 , 25,  1 ) 

1979  Scilly  St  Mary’s,  10th  October  (P.  J.  Dunn,  P.  D.  Goriup.  C.  A.  Mason). 

(North  America)  This  was  probably  a Blackpoll  Warbler  D.  striata,  but 
the  details  noted  were  insufficient  for  certain  identification.  There  is, 
however,  no  doubt  that  this  was  a species  of  Dendroica  warbler  and.  as  such, 
forms  part  of  the  pattern  of  transatlantic  landbird  vagrancy.  The  totals 
include  those  specifically  identified. 

Scarlet  Tanager  Piranga  olivacea  (0,  2,  1) 

Cornwall  Nanquidno,  first-year  3,  1 1th  October  (D.  Gibbs,  J.  Holding  et  at.). 

(North  America)  The  previous  records  were  also  immature  males:  on  St 
Mary’s,  Scilly,  on  4th  October  1970  and  on  Tresco,  Scilly,  from  28th 
September  to  3rd  October  1975. 

Slate-coloured  Junco  J unco  hyetnalis  (1,8,0) 

1980  At  sea  North  Sea,  53°  19'N  02°  37'E,  about  50  km  northeast  ofCromer.  Norfolk,  caught 
on  board  ship,  24th  May,  ringed  and  released.  Holme,  Norfolk.  31st.  last  seen  2nd  June 
(B.  Avis,  J.  G.  Goldsmith,  J.  G.  Gribble). 

(North  America)  Those  who  saw  this  ‘illegal  immigrant’  in  Norfolk  were 
faced  with  considerable  ethical  difficulties.  1 1 no  doubt  found  its  way  onto  a 
few  life-lists! 
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Yellow-browed  Bunting  Emberiza  chrysophrys  (0,  1, 0) 

1980  Shetland  Fair  Isle,  8 , age  uncertain,  12th  to  23rd  October,  trapped  12th  (P.  J.  Ewins, 
A.  R.  Kitson,  I.  S.  Robertson  el  at.). 

(Northeast  Asia  and  east  China)  This  species  came  close  to  a place  on  our 
list  in  1975,  when  a strong  claim  from  Holkham,  Norfolk,  on  19th  October 
was  prematurely  published  in  this  journal  {Brit.  Birds  69:  358),  but  subse- 
quently rejected  by  the  BOU  Records  Committee.  This  splendid  occur- 
rence on  Fair  Isle  has  rekindled  interest  in  the  earlier  record,  but  has  not  yet 
given  it  the  kiss  of  life. 

Rustic  Bunting  Emberiza  rustica  (34,  108,  5) 

Gwynedd  Bardsey,  8 , 29th  March  (P.  J.  Roberts,  M.  P.  Sutherland)  (fig.  7). 

Scilly  St  Mary’s,  4th  to  7th  October  (D.  S.  Flumm,  N.  A.  G.  Lord  el  at.). 

Shetland  Fair  Isle,  9 , trapped,  21st  May  (P.  Alker,  N.  J.  Riddiford  el  at.);  age/sex  indetermi- 
nate, 10th  to  1 1th  October  (J.  M.  Dickson  el  at.). 

Western  Isles  Hirta,  St  Kilda,  8,  26th  to  27th  May  (P.  D.  Anderson,  A.  M.  Handley,  J. 
Strowger  el  at.). 

(Northeast  Europe  across  to  north  Asia)  In  view  of  Lars  Svensson’s 
statement  in  his  Identification  Guide  to  European  Passerines  (1975)  that  the 
ageing  and  sexing  of  this  species  is  extremely  difficult  in  autumn,  some 
previous  assessments  of  age  and  sex  in  our  reports  may  be  doubtful.  The 
Bardsey  bird  could  be  the  earliest  ever,  the  only  contender  being  the  pair  at 
Torphins,  Grampian,  at  the  ‘end  March’  1905. 
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Fig.  7.  Rustic  Bunting  Emberiza  rustica,  Gwynedd,  March  1981  (M.  P.  Sutherland ) 


Little  Bunting  Emberiza  pusilla  (94,  176,  10) 

Dorset  Portland,  9 , 21st  to  22nd  April,  trapped  2 1st  (M.  J.  Gee,  M.  Rogers  el  at.). 

Scilly  St  Mary’s,  27th  October  to  5th  November  (T.  Baker,  S.  M.  Whitehouse  el  at.). 
Shetland  Fair  Isle,  3rd  May  (J.  D.  Okill,  N.  J.  Riddiford,  I.  Sandison  el  al.)\  autumn,  at  least 
five:  4th  to  11th  October,  two,  8th  and  10th,  three,  9th  and  1 1th,  one  trapped  1 1th  (N.  J. 
Riddiford,  C.  I).  Rowley  et  at.).  Whalsay,  4th  October  (Dr  B.  Marshall).  Out  Skerries,  6th 
October  (D.  M.  Pullan,  E.  Tait). 

1979  Yorkshire,  North  Filey  Brigg,  30th  September  (P.  J.  Dunn). 

1980  Orkney  North  Ronaldsay,  trapped,  13th  October  (Dr  K.  F.  Woodbridge). 

(Northeast  Europe  and  north  Asia)  There  are  a few  early  records  for 
Orkney,  but  this  is  the  first  since  at  least  1958. 

Yellow-breasted  Bunting  Emberiza  aureola  ( 10,  84,  4) 

Shetland  Fair  Isle,  three  9 9 or  immatures:  2nd  to  3rd  September  (K.  P.  Elsby,  J.  F. 
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Holloway,  N.  J.  Riddiford  el  al.)\  7th  to  8th  (P.  1 . Bell,  J.  J.  Sweeney  el  al.)\  22nd  to  25th  (D. 
Pagee/  a/.).  Out  Skerries,  9 or  immature,  13th  to  19th  September  (D.  M.  Pullan,  E.  Tail  el  a/.). 
(Northeast  Europe  across  north  Asia)  Four  typical  records. 

Pallas’s  Reed  Bunting  Emberiza  pallasi  (0,  1,  1) 

Shetland  Fair  Isle,  first-year,  17th  to  18th  September,  trapped  17th  (A.  Broome,  N.  J. 
Riddiford  et  a!.). 

(Central  and  eastern  Siberia  south  to  Mongolia)  The  first  record  was  also 
on  Fair  Isle,  from  29th  September  to  11th  October  1976  {Brit.  Birds  73: 
402-408).  4 his  bird,  plus  some  useful  notes  from  Mongolia  bv  Alan  Kitson 
(73:  400-401),  led  to  a greater  understanding  of  the  field  characters  of  this 
former  mystery  bird.  Perhaps  we  can  now  look  forward  to  regular 
discoveries? 

Bobolink  Dolichonyx  oryzivorus  (0,  7,  1) 

Scilly  St  Mary’s,  7th  October  (R.  P.  Bowman,  G.  G.  W illiams  et  a/.). 

(North  America)  The  sixth  for  Scilly  and  exactly  two  years  since  the  last, 
on  St  Agnes  on  7th  October  1979. 


Appendix  1.  Category  D species  accepted  (see  Brit.  Birds 

64: 429) 

White  Pelican  Pelecanus  onocrotalus  (not  known,  7,  0) 

1971  Norfolk  Brevdon,  three  pelicans,  one  definitely  of  this  species,  31st  August  (B.  ).  Brown, 
enner  el  at.). 

(Southeast  Europe,  west  and  southwest  Asia  and  Africa)  How  many 
other  records  remain  unreported? 

Yellow-shafted  Flicker  Colaptes  auratus  (0,  1, 0) 

(North  America)  The  corpse  of  one  of  these  interesting  American  wood- 
peckers was  found  in  Caithness  in  July.  Its  condition  indicated  that  the  bird 
had  probably  died  on  board  a ship  and  decomposed  in  dry  conditions, 
aided  by  blow-fly  larvae,  before  being  brought  ashore  in  or  on  a goods 
container.  We  are  indebted  to  E.  W.  E.  Maughan,  who  has  the  remains,  for 
this  information  and  for  his  diligent  enquiries.  This  species  achieved  fifth 
position  in  Chandler  S.  Robbins’s  assessments  of  the  most  likely  Nearctic 
landbirds  to  be  added  to  the  European  list  {Brit.  Birds  73:  448-457),  but, 
sadly,  this  individual  never  made  it. 

Lark  Sparrow  Chondestes  grammacus  (0,  0,  1) 

Suffolk  Landguard  Point,  30th  June  to  4th  July  (Miss  I,.  M.  Cartwright,  T.  D.  Charlton  et 
at.)  (Brit.  Birds  74:  plate  236). 

(North  America)  The  decision  to  place  this  striking  New  World  sparrow 
in  category  D will  disappoint  the  many  who  saw  it.  With  ships  travelling 
direct  from  Texas  to  Felixstowe  passing  within  a few  hundred  metres  of 
Landguard  Point,  however,  ship-assisted  passage  does  seem  about  as 
certain  as  it  can  be  without  the  event  actually  being  witnessed.  No  doubt 
the  debate  will  not  end  here! 
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Painted  Bunting  Passerina  ciris  (0,  5,  1) 

Shetland  \Toss,  8th June  (D.  Butler). 

(North  and  Central  America)  The  third  duringjune;  the  others  occurred 
in  April,  May  and  July. 

Appendix  2.  List  of  records  not  accepted 
1981 

White-billed  Diver  I .ambholm,  Orkney,  14th  June.  Black-browed  Albatross  Hopes  Nose.  Devon,  1st  August.  Cory’s 
Shearwater  Prawle  Point,  Devon,  18th  April;  Porthgwarra,  Cornwall,  1 Ith  July;  Aberystwyth,  Dyled,  6th  August;  Dunge- 
ness,  Kent.  16th  August;  Filey  Brigg,  North  Yorkshire,  2 1st  August;  Hopes  Nose,  Devon,  31st  August;  Prawle  Point,  Devon, 
5th  September;  Formby  Point,  Lancashire,  two,  20th  September;  St  Mary's,  Scilly,  26th  September;  Hayling  Bay,  Hamp- 
shire. 19th  October.  Little  Shearwater  Portland,  Dorset,  29th  July;  Strumble  Head,  Dyled,  1 3th  September.  Night  Heron 
Minsmere,  Suffolk,  18th  July;  Laugharne,  Dyled,  30th  August  Squacco  Heron  Nantwich,  Cheshire,  5th  JuK  . Cattle  Egret 
Castle  Semple  Loch,  Strathclyde,  18th  to  20th  January.  Little  Egret  Hockwold-cum-U  ilton,  Norfolk,  13th  June  Purple 
Heron  Seaton,  Devon,  1 1th  October.  White  Stork  Barham,  Kent,  25th  January;  Chichester,  West  Sussex,  28th  August. 
Lesser  White-fronted  Goose  ( iadloch,  Strathclyde,  1 0th  May.  Harlequin  Duck  Pitts  Deep,  Hampshire,  22nd  November. 
Surf  Scoter  Holy  Island,  Northumberland,  22nd  February ; Bardsey,  Gwynedd,  30th  October;  Llanfairfechan,  Gwynedd. 
30th  October.  Black  Kite  Thorne  Moors,  South  Yorkshire,  9th  May;  Prawle  Point,  Devon,  11th  to  12th  April;  Verne 
Common,  Dorset,  1 6th  April;  Walberswick,  Suffolk,  1 1th  August;  Elmley,  Kent,  12th  August.  White-tailed  Eagle  Wcnt- 
wood  Forest,  Gwent,  2nd  October.  Red-footed  Falcon  Harby,  Nottinghamshire,  6th  May;  Eagle  Barnsdale,  Lincolnshire/ 
Nottinghamshire,  I Ith  May;  Hengistbury  Head,  Dorset,  24th  May;  Bewl  Bridge  Reservoir,  East  Sussex/Kent,  5th  June; 
Portsmouth,  Hampshire,  29th  July.  Gyrfalcon  Dawlish,  Devon,  5th  November.  Crane  Northiam,  East  Sussex.  16th 
December;  Dolgocd,  Gwynedd,  17th  December;  Rothley,  Leicestershire,  19th  December.  Black-winged  Stilt  Portland, 
Dorset,  4th  May.  Pratincole  Saltfleetby,  Lincolnshire,  13th July.  Lesser  Golden  Plover  Frodsham,  Cheshire,  18th  October. 
Sociable  Plover  Near  Gunnersdale,  North  Yorkshire,  two,  8th  May.  Least  Sandpiper  Siblyback  Reservoir,  Cornwall,  27th 
September.  White-rumped  Sandpiper  Saltfleetby,  Lincolnshire,  1 1th  August;  Tresco,  Scilly,  21st  September.  Great  Snipe 
Dunnet  Head.  Highland,  1st  April;  Dale  of  Walls,  Mainland,  Shetland,  21st  September;  Church  Wilne  Reservoir,  Derby- 
shire, 6th  November.  Dowitcher  Dryslwyn,  Dyled.  18th  August;  Steart,  Somerset,  1st  September;  Northam  Burrows.  Devon, 
14th  November.  Slender-billed  Curlew  Hayle,  Cornwall,  24th  to  27th  October.  Greater  Yellowlegs  I ,ake  Vyrnwy,  Powys, 
2 1st  August.  Lesser  Yellowlegs  Parrett  Estuary,  Somerset,  8th  October.  Terek  Sandpiper  Titchfield  Haven,  Hampshire. 
8th  Ma\  Spotted  Sandpiper  Penzance,  Cornwall,  6th  October.  Great  Black-headed  Gull  Epsom,  Surrey,  25th  February. 
Laughing  Gull  Covehithe,  Suffolk,  14th  November;  Holyhead,  Gwynedd,  15th  November  Franklin’s  Gull  Slapton,  Devon, 

1 7th  September.  Bonaparte’s  Gull  Ferrybridge,  Dorset,  two,  20th  May;  Cley,  Norfolk,  5th  September  Slender-billed  Gull 
Kingsbury  Water  Park,  Warwickshire,  17th  May.  Ross’s  Gull  Minsmere,  Suffolk,  13th  December.  Whiskered  Tern 
Landguard,  Suffolk,  5th  May;  Dungeness,  Kent,  26th  May  White-winged  Black  Tern  Chichester  Gravel-pits,  West 
Sussex,  9th  September;  12th  September;  Slapton  Ley,  Devon,  1 1th  September.  Alpine  Swift  H a verigg,  Cumbria,  16th  May; 
Bratton,  W iltshire,  1 6th  May;  near  Studland,  Dorset,  14th  June.  Bee-eater  East  Boldon,  Tyne  & Wear,  18th  August. 
White-winged  Lark  Aldenham,  Hertfordshire,  17th  December,  Short-toed  Lark  St  Agnes,  Scilly.  14th  October.  Crested 
Lark  Dawlish  W arren,  Devon,  13th  April  Richard’s  Pipit  Bardsey,  Gwynedd,  3rd  October;  Saltfleetby,  Lincolnshire,  5th 
October;  Broadstairs,  Kent,  23rd  October;  Portland,  Dorset,  7th  November  (originally  submitted  as  Tawny  Pipit);  Siddick 
Pond.  Cumbria,  1 1th  December.  Tawny  Pipit  Portland,  Dorset,  10th  September.  Olive-backed  Pipit  Allhallows,  Kent. 

1 7th  ( )ctober.  Red-throated  Pipit  Marshside  Marsh,  Merseyside,  22nd  March;  Strumble  Head,  Dyled,  25th  April;  Stanford 
W ater,  Leicestershire,  25th  April;  Castle  Martin,  Dyfcd,  31st  May;  Morston,  Norfolk,  two,  27th  September.  Black-headed 
Wagtail  Sandwich  Bay,  Kent,  10th  to  Pith  May;  Spurn,  Humberside,  17th  to  19th  May  Citrine  Wagtail  Tresco,  Scilly,  4th 
October.  Black-eared  Wheatear  Portland,  Dorset,  2nd  May;  Landguard,  Suffolk,  4th  August.  Blue  Rock  Thrush  Barnes, 
Greater  London.  17th  October.  Swainson’s  Thrush  Aberystwyth,  Dyfed,  1st  to  5th  October.  Naumann’s  Thrush 
Whittington,  Gloucestershire,  22nd  February'.  Black- throated  Thrush  Bacton,  Norfolk,  25th  March;  Cruden  Bay, 
Grampian,  10th  December.  Red-throated  Thrush  Iden,  East  Sussex,  29th  March.  Savi’s  Warbler  Altrincham,  Greater 
Manchester,  12th  April;  St  Mary’s  , Scilly,  23rd  to  24th  April;  Marshside  Marsh,  Merseyside,  8th  May;  Reckford  Bridge, 
Suffolk,  31st  May  to  6th  June;  Durlston,  Dorset,  2nd  to  3rd  August  Aquatic  Warbler  Wrr interton,  Norfolk,  15th  August; 
Benacre,  Suffolk,  27th  August;  Portland,  Dorset,  1st  September;  Rutland  Water.  Leicestershire,  5th  September;  Portland, 
Dorset,  7th  September;  Keyhaven  Marsh,  Hampshire,  20th  September;  Exminster  Marsh,  Devon,  27th  September. 
Olivaceous  Warbler  Theddlethorpe,  Lincolnshire,  1 1th  May  Booted  Warbler  Landguard,  Suffolk,  18th  August.  Olive- 
tree  Warbler  Strclley,  Nottinghamshire,  no  date.  Greenish  Warbler  Tresco,  Scilly,  5th  October.  Arctic  Warbler  Priors 
Park,  Tyne  & Wear,  trapped,  18th  September;  Landguard,  Suffolk,  27th  October.  Dusky  Warbler  Studland  Heath,  Dorset, 
20th  to  2 1st  September;  Fresco,  Scilly,  5th  October.  Bonelli’s  Warbler  Cadbury  Lane  Camp,  Avon,  3rd  August;  Point  of  Air, 
Clwyd,  16th  August;  Holkham  Meals,  Norfolk,  25th  October.  Serin  Dungeness,  Kent.  13th  May;  Bardsey,  Gwynedd,  22nd 
June;  Kinder  Reservoir,  Derbyshire,  2nd  August;  St  Mary’s,  Scilly,  2nd  October;  Elton,  Hereford  & Worcester,  two,  20th 
December.  Citril  Finch  Covehithe,  Suffolk,  29th  August.  Arctic  Redpoll  Sudbourne,  Suffolk,  2nd  March.  Pine  Grosbeak 
Near  Beaulieu,  Hampshire,  22nd  January.  Pine  Bunting  Torrington,  Devon,  17th  April.  Rustic  Bunting  St.  Martin’s, 
Scilly,  1 1th  October.  Little  Bunting  Cleadon  Hill,  Tyne  & Wear,  4th  October;  Cawsand,  Cornwall,  22nd  October;  at  sea. 
North  Sea,  150  km  east  of  Flamborough  Head,  Humberside,  caught,  23rd  October.  Yellow-breasted  Bunting  Kenovey, 
Tirce.  Strathclyde,  5th  September.  Indigo  Bunting  Prawle  Point,  Devon,  3rd  October. 

1980 

Albatross  At  sea.  English  Channel  off  Dorset,  21st  September.  Cory’s  Shearwater  Titchwell,  Norfolk,  15th  August; 
Liverpool  Bay,  Merseyside.  30th  August.  Magnificent  Frigatebird  Sandwich  Bay.  Kent,  21st  May.  Purple  Heron 
Stodmarsh,  Kent,  26th  May.  White  Stork  Cuckmcre  Valley,  East  Sussex,  five,  12th  May;  near  Dairy,  Strathclyde,  30th 
October.  Steller’s  Eider  North  Ronaldsay,  Orkney,  6th  October.  White-tailed  Eagle  Near  Topsham,  Devon,  9th 
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November.  Red-footed  Falcon  Farlington  Marshes,  12th  May;  New  Forest,  30th  May.  Little  Crake  Charwelton  Ponds. 
Northamptonshire,  6th  and  27th  January.  Crane  Doncaster  Airfield,  South  Yorkshire,  two.  '29th  April  Least  Sandpiper 
Brtdesness  Lot  h,  Orkney,  21st  August.  White-rumped  Sandpiper  Gann  Estuary,  Dyfed.  26th  August  Baird’s  Sandpiper 
Saltholme  Pools,  Cleveland,  27th  September  Dowitcher  Winterton,  Norfolk,  l'2th  April;  Long  Drag  Pool,  Cleveland.  5th 
Sopu  mix  i Great  Black-headed  Gull  Near  Waterfoot,  Dumfries  & Galloway,  31st  August.  Laughing  Gull  Lowestoft, 
Suffolk,  3rd  April  Franklin’s  Gull  Portland,  Dorset,  29th  August  Bonaparte’s  Gull  Chew  Valiev  Lake.  Av  on.  29th  March; 
Lastham  Locks  Beach,  Merseyside,  15th  September  Ring-billed  Gull  St  Mary’s,  St  illy,  28th  to  31st  October  Whiskered 
Tern  Draycote  Water,  W arwickshire,  12th  September  White-winged  Black  Tern  Cley,  Norfolk,  18th  September:  Scaling 
Dam  Reservoir,  Cleveland,  ‘28th  September.  Pallid  Swift  Sizcwell,  Suffolk,  13th  September.  Alpine  Swift  Hove.  East 
Sussex,  27th  July.  Short-toed  Lark  Weybourne,  Norfolk,  two,  26th  October  Red-rumped  Swallow  Shoreham-by -Sea, 
West  Sussex,  two,  1st  September;  Durlston  Bay,  Dorset,  3rd  September;  Lundy,  Devon,  14th  to  15th  October  Richard’s 
Pipit  Fresco,  Scilly,  20th  October.  Tawny  Pipit  North  Ronaldsay.  Orkney,  29th  September;  Landguard.  Suffolk.  18th 
October;  Tresco,  Scilly,  20th  October.  Black-eared  Wheatear  Farlington  Marshes,  Hampshire,  17th  April  Black-throated 
Thrush  I ilney  All  Saints,  Norfolk,  30th  November.  Savi’s  Warbler  Locality  withheld,  Somerset.  6th  May  Aquatic 
Warbler  1 heale,  Berkshire,  29th  May;  Chichester  Harbour,  West  Sussex,  16th  August.  Booted  Warbler  Landguard. 
Suffolk,  17th  August.  Arctic  Warbler  Holme,  Norfolk,  2nd  September.  Bonelli’s  Warbler  Nacton,  Suffolk,  20th  August- 
Lesser  Grey  Shrike  Hull,  Humberside,  3rd  July;  Slimbridge,  Gloucestershire,  23rd  October.  Parrot  Crossbill  Finstown. 
Orkney,  1st  to  2nd  April;  Holkham,  Norfolk,  30th  December.  Rose-breasted  Grosbeak  I resco,  Scillv.  25th  October  Rustic 
Bunting  Isle  of  May,  Fife,  13th  May;  22nd  September.  Litde  Bunting  Isle  of  May,  Fife.  22nd  to  23rd  September  Pallas’s 
Reed  Bunting  Staines  Reservoirs,  Surrey,  20th  November. 

1979 

White-billed  Diver  Handa  Island,  Highland,  4th  May.  Black-browed  Albatross  Ramsey  Island.  Dvfcd.  8th  September 
Steller  s Eider  North  Ronaldsay,  Orkney,  2()th  October.  White-tailed  Eagle  Rousden.  Devon,  3rd  April  Lesser  Kestrel 
Blackrock,  Cornwall,  16th  September  to  15th  October;  Sandwich  Bay.  Kent.  30th  September.  Red-footed  Falcon  Faken- 
ham,  Norfolk,  30th  June.  Dowitcher  Spurn,  Humberside,  two,  0th  September.  Tawny  Pipit  Marsden,  Tyne  & Wear.  21st 
May;  Marazion,  Cornwall,  16th  September.  Savi’s  Warbler  Frodsham,  Cheshire,  6th  May;  two.  20th  June  Serin  W eston- 
super-Mare,  Avon.  20th  September.  Parrot  Crossbill  Lerwick,  Shetland.  26th  August  Rustic  Bunting  Fresco.  Scilly.  18th 
October. 

1978 

Wilson’s  Petrel  Off  Scilly,  13th  September.  Great  White  Egret  Portland.  Dorset,  22nd  June  Gyrfalcon  Ronas  Hill. 
Shetland,  13th  May.  Long-tailed  Skua  Off  Sracombe  Ferry,  Merseyside.  1 I th  September  Sooty  or  Bridled  Tern  Sandwich 
Bay,  Kent,  15th  August.  White-winged  Black  Tern  Heysham  Harbour,  Lancashire.  17th  to  18th  September 

1977 

Baikal  Teal  Gadloch,  Strathclyde,  6th  November  (also  February  and  6th  May  1978).  Dowitcher  Marshside  Marsh. 
Merseyside,  24th  September.  Siberian  Stonechat  Marshside  Marsh.  Merseyside.  25th  October 

1975 

Cory’s  Shearwater  Hilbrc,  Merseyside,  13th  April. 

1974 

American  Water  Pipit  Colney  Gravel-pits,  Norfolk.  25th  March. 


Michael J.  Rogers,  195  Vicarage  Road,  Sunbury-on-Thames.  Middlesex  TW16  7TP 


£5>cUcnti>-fit)c  pears  ago... 

‘In  setting  down  what  I know  of  the  Irish  colony  of  the  Red-necked  Phalarope  ( Phalarnpus 
hyperboreus) , I regret  that  my  experience  of  collectors,  both  of  birds’  eggs  and  skins,  compels  me 
to  withhold  those  details  I should  like  to  have  given.  ...  In  1904.  when  I personally  visited  the 
locality  on  July  9th,  I should  guess  there  were  thirty  pairs.  Next  year,  on  July  4th,  I walked 
over  the  ground  carefully  and  should  estimate  that  the  pairs  were  then  close  on  fifty  in  number, 
while  the  range  of  the  nesting  haunt  had  considerably  increased.  ...  I was  told  that  two  men, 
well-known  members  of  the  British  Ornithologists'  Union,  “had  that  season  shot  two  pairs  of 
birds  and  had  taken  forty  eggs."  ’ (Brit.  Birds  1:  174-175,  November  1907) 


Mystery  photographs 


A wader  lands  in 
front  of  us  and 
begins  feeding  in  fairly 
shallow  water.  It  is  close, 
allowing  detailed  study. 

Although  there  are  no 
other  birds  nearby  for  an 
accurate  comparison,  its 
general  proportions  and 
actions  are  those  of  a 
medium-sized  species. 

Instantly,  it  looks  odd, 
perhaps  due  mainly  to  a combination  of  an  unusually  thick-tipped,  rather 
tube-like  bill,  and  heavily  barred  flanks  and  undertail-coverts.  Whatever 
the  species,  we  can  tell  that  it  is  an  adult  moulting  from  summer  to  winter 
plumage,  because  the  rather  plain  grey,  pale-fringed  winter  plumage  on  the 
mantle  and  upper  scapulars  is  newly  grown  and  fresh,  whereas  the  rem- 
nants of  summer  plumage,  especially  the  row  of  blackish-centred  lower 
scapulars,  is  old  and  worn  (in  real  life  we  would  have  known  it  was  August, 
making  this  age-diagnosis  easier:  at  that  time  of  year  the  only  other  possi- 
bility would  be  a juvenile,  and  that  would  be  obvious  as  such  at  least  by  its 
uniformly  fresh  plumage).  It  might  be  safe  to  assume,  then,  that  in  full 
summer  plumage  the  barring  on  the  underparts  would  have  been  even 
more  extensive  and  striking.  This,  and  the  decurved  bill  (especially  that 
thick  tip,  which,  however,  is  not  stressed  in  the  field  guides)  rings  a bell: 
Stilt  Sandpiper  Alicropalama  himantopus.  We  settle  down  to  checking  and 
noting  all  the  other  features,  and  among  them  we  find  three  that  clinch  the 
identification:  pale  legs  (actually  greenish-yellow),  broad  and  well-marked 
pale  supercilium,  and  rusty  ear-coverts.  We  are  sure  of  the  identification 
even  before  it  walks  onto  a drier  area  and  shows,  for  the  first  time,  the 


214.  Mystery  photograph  72.  Identify  the  speeies.  Answer  next  month 
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Mystery  photographs 

extra-long  legs  from  which  it  is  named.  In  partial  or  full  summer  plumage, 
Stilt  Sandpiper  should  attract  immediate  attention,  but  in  winter  and 
juvenile  plumages  it  closely  resembles  Curlew  Sandpiper  Ca/idris Jerruginea 
in  its  plumage  patterns  and  coloration,  and  at  a distance  could  be  over- 
looked as  such  unless  bill-shape,  and  leg-length  and  colour  are  habitually 
checked.  The  Curlew  Sandpiper’s  bill  is  more  curved  and  fine-tipped,  and 
the  legs  are  shorter  and  black.  This  photograph  was  taken  in  the  USA  in 
August  1980  by  E.J.  Mackrill.  PJG 


Notes 


Little  Egrets  with  green  legs  and  feet  M.  R.  Alibone 
(Brit.  Birds  74:  41)  noted  two  Little  Egrets  Egretta  gargetta 
with  green  feet  and  black-and-green  legs  in  Greece  in 
early  August.  In  captivity,  at  the  Ornithological  Park  of 
Marquenterre,  Somme,  France,  a nestling  hatched  about 
5th  September  1978  had  green  legs  and  feet  on  2nd  June 
1979,  green  legs  and  feet,  with  a broad  blackish  line  along 
the  outer  sides  of  each  tarsus  and  tibia,  on  lst-9th  July 
1979,  with  the  blackish  more  intense  on  29th  July  to  17th 
August,  but  always  different  from  the  back  of  the  legs  of 
adults.  In  the  same  place,  a wild  juvenile  (flying  on  30th  July)  had  green 
legs  and  feet,  with  a blackish  line  along  the  outer  sides  of  each  tarsus  and 
tibia,  on  5th  September  1979.  Thus,  the  green  coloration  of  legs  and  feet  can 
remain  for  nearly  one  year.  Franqois  Sueur 

Bureau  de  Recherches  sur  la  Nature  en  Pi  car  die.  Saint- Jean  80120  Rue.  France 

Any  further  confirmatory  observations  will  be  filed  for  reference,  but  not  published 
separately.  Eds 

Coots  drowning  Black-headed  Gull  At  about  15.00  GMT  on  19th  July 
1979,  at  Fairburn  Ings  RSPB  Reserve,  North  Yorkshire,  I was  watching 
two  Coots  Fulica  atra  feeding  their  four  young.  A Black-headed  Gull  Larus 
ridibundus  flew  towards  their  territory  and  alighted  on  the  water  near  the 
young.  Immediately  one  of  the  parent  Coots  attacked  it,  and  very  quickly 
the  other  came  to  assist  its  mate.  I here  was  a violent  splashing  and  a 
flapping  of  wings;  the  Coots,  using  their  feet  viciously,  held  the  gull  under 
the  water  and  drowned  it,  the  battle  being  over  in  about  a minute.  The 
Coots  began  to  swim  towards  their  young.  The  dead  gull  drifted  2-3  m from 
where  the  Coots  had  drowned  it,  and  the  Coots  came  a second  time  to 
inspect  the  gull.  I.Woffindin 

7 Sandwell  Street,  Slaithwaite,  Huddersfield.  West  Yorkshire 

I)r  J.  Horsfall  has  commented  as  follows:  ' 1 lus  is  exactly  what  C.oots  try  to  do  in  intra- 
specific fighting:  if  one  has  the  upper  hand,  it  will  hold  the  head  of  the  other  under  water  while 
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standing  on  its  body.  I have  not  yet  seen  death  caused  by  this,  but  Coots,  being  diving  birds, 
are  probably  quite  difficult  to  drown.  Two  similar  incidents  have  been  published  in  British 
Birds',  a Carrion  Crow  Corvus  corone  was  killed  by  drowning  when  very  close  to  a Coot’s  nest  (63: 
384);  and,  perhaps  even  more  surprising,  a Coot  successfully  defended  itself  against  attack 
from  a Great  Black-backed  Gull  Lams  mannus  (54:  243).’  Eds 


A pink  Black-headed  Gull  W hile  searching  through  a flock  of  gulls  at 
Fraserburgh,  Grampian,  on  27th  December  1981,  I came  upon  one  extra- 
ordinary Black-headed  Gull  Larus  ridibundus.  It  was  an  adult  in  winter 
plumage,  normal  except  for  entirely  pink  underparts  from  throat  to  under- 
tail-coverts. It  was  not  the  flush  shown  on  the  breast  of  some  small  gulls  and 
terns  in  breeding  plumage,  but  a more  wholesome  and  widespread  pink, 
similar  to  the  tone  of  the  neck  and  body  of  adult  Greater  Flamingo  Phoeni- 
copterus  roseus  (e.g.  as  depicted  by  Peter  Scott  in  BWP).  It  was  so  distinctive 
that  I was  able  to  pick  it  out  at  about  1 00m  with  the  naked  eye.  I believe  the 
pink  colour  was  pigmentation  rather  than  dye  because  it  was  so  uniform  in 
tone,  symmetrical  in  extent,  e.g.  extending  to  sides  of  neck  equally,  and 
merged  gradually  into  the  normal  white  feathering  on  head,  rear  neck  and 
uppertail-coverts.  A.  R.  Kitson 

12  Hillside  Terrace,  Steyning,  West  Sussex 

In  Gulls:  a guide  to  identification  (1982),  P.J.  Grant  did  state:  ‘Exceptionally,  underparts  [of 
adult  winter  Black-headed  Gull]  have  pink  flush  of  varying  strength,  rarely  intense.’  So  many 
gulls  are  now  being  dyed  in  various  hues  that  we  urge  observers  to  view  oddly  coloured 
individuals  with  great  caution.  Eds 


Barn  Owl  bringing  down  Kestrel  At  about  17.15  GMT  on  30th  October 
1979,  while  I was  driving  along  the  B4437  between  Woodstock  and 
Charlbury,  Oxfordshire,  a Barn  Owl  Tyto  alba  flew  powerfully  and  directly 
across  the  road  at  a height  of  about  2m.  Immediately  it  passed  over  the 
hedge  and  over  a field  of  w inter  wheat,  a Kestrel  Falco  tinnunculus  rose  from 
the  ground  with  an  object  the  size  of  a vole  (Microtinae)  in  its  talons, 
directly  into  the  owl’s  line  of  flight;  at  a height  of  about  2m,  the  owl  struck 
and  bound  onto  the  falcon,  forcing  it  to  the  ground.  Owing  to  the  traffic,  I 
was  unable  to  stop,  but  a search  of  the  site  the  following  morning  produced 
no  signs  of  the  incident.  The  Kestrel  must  have  been  on  the  ground  for  at 
least  one-and-a-half  minutes,  as  I did  not  see  it  before  it  rose.  The  incident 
raises  two  questions.  Had  the  owl  seen  the  Kestrel  drop  on  to  prey  aucl  then 
come  to  investigate?  This  would  perhaps  account  for  the  flight  behaviour. 
Or  was  it  coincidence  that  it  flew  over  the  Kestrel  and  then  responded  to  it 
as  it  rose?  If  so,  it  would  seem  feasible  that,  under  certain  circumstances, 
Barn  Owls  will  be  stimulated  to  attack  comparatively  large  species  of  birds. 

J . M . Campbell 
Cmachan,  Ascott-under-Wynchwood , Oxjord 

Derek  Goodwin  has  drawn  attention  to  the  following,  on  a prodigy  that  foretold  disaster, 
from  William  Shakespeare’s  Macbeth'.  ‘A  falcon,  towering  in  her  pride  of  place,  was  by  a 
mousing  owl  hawked  at  and  killed.’  Eds 
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Reactions  of  Blackbird  to  adder  On  14th  May  1979,  at  Woodhall  Spa, 
Lincolnshire,  we  observed  a male  Blackbird  Turdus  merula  carrying  its 
extended  left  wing  in  a drooping  position  and  staggering  clockwise  in  a 
large  circle  as  if  injured.  After  a few  moments,  we  realised  that  the  cause  of 
this  behaviour  was  a female  adder  Vipera  berus,  motionless  in  the  middle  of 
our  lawn.  Occasionally,  the  Blackbird  would  stop  and  halfraise  both  wings, 
with  bill  open,  staring  at  the  adder  about  1 m away;  after  a few  seconds,  it 
returned  to  the  encircling  behaviour,  and  staggered  with  both  fluttering 
wings  held  slightly  extended.  The  snake  then  moved,  but  the  Blackbird 
continued  to  encircle  it  in  a clockwise  direction,  wings  still  extended,  and 
twice  attempted  to  peck  at  its  head;  unperturbed,  the  snake  quietly  disap- 
peared into  the  surrounding  undergrowth  and  the  Blackbird  flew  away. 

I he  whole  sequence  lasted  about  seven  minutes,  and,  throughout,  the 
Blackbird  remained  completely  silent.  The  snake,  when  first  observed,  was 
about  4m  from  the  Blackbird’s  nest. 

P.  C.  Roworth  and  J..M.  Roworth 
Moor  barm,  Wellsyke  Lane,  Woodhall  Spa,  Lincolnshire 

This  observation  is  in  contrast  to  that  byj.  M.  Hyde  published  recently:  ‘Blackbird  carry  ing 
grass  snake’  (Brit.  Buds  75:  382).  Eds 


Nuthatch  hovering  From  1 1.30  to  12.00  GMT  on  27th  September  1979,  in 
Morden  Hall  Park,  London,  I watched  a Nuthatch  Sitta  europaea  flying  to 
and  fro  across  the  river,  over  which  there  was  a great  number  of  aphids 
(Aphidae)  from  nearby  large  lime  trees  Tilia.  The  Nuthatch  repeatedly- 
swooped  down  from  adjacent  branches  and  hovered  for  three  or  four 
seconds,  picking  insects  in  mid  air  just  above  the  outer  spray  of  lime  leaves. 

Ian  Ward 

54  Day  brook  Road,  Merton  Park , London  SW193DH 


Letter 


The  origin  of  ‘twitcher’  The  word  ‘twitcher’  has,  over  the  last  decade, 
gained  widespread  use,  meaning  a person  who  ‘chases’  rare  birds.  But  what 
are  its  origins?  I first  heard  the  term  from  Bob  Emmett  at  Beachy  Head  in 
1968,  when  it  was  used  to  mean  anyone  who  got  ‘twitchy’  when  southeast 
winds  blew  and  headlands  bristled  with  Pied  Flycatchers  and  Redstarts.  I 
believe  that,  along  with  other  commonly  and  now  internationally  used 
birdwatching  terms  such  as  ‘good  value’,  ‘dipped  in’,  ‘dipped  out’  and  ‘seen 
off’,  the  legendary  PG  (Portsmouth  Group)  was  responsible  for  bringing  it 
onto  the  ornithological  scene.  Before  the  origins  are  forgotten,  however,  and 
before  a plagiarist  takes  credit,  could  someone  please  enlighten  us? 

R.  T. Porter 

7 Glebe  Road,  Perry.  Huntingdon . Cambridgeshire 


Requests 

January  1983  ‘BB’  Ifyour  subscription  runs  from  January  to  December  and,  therefore,  falls 
due  on  1st  January,  and  if  you  wish  to  ensure  that  your  January  issue  arrives  on  time,  please 
resubscribe  bejore  the  end  of  November.  (With  the  Christmas  and  New  Year  holidays,  the  labels  for 
the  January  mailing  are  prepared  in  early  December.) 

We  should  also  like  to  remind  subscribers  that  (again  due  to  the  extended  holiday  period) 
thejanuary  issue  is  always  despatched  in  mid  January  and  not  on  the  first  Friday  of  the  month 
as  is  the  case  with  all  the  other  issues  through  the  year. 

Winter  atlassing  The  BTO/IWC  Winter  Atlas  is  about  to  start  its  second  season.  The  first 
produced  some  interesting  results,  as  the  provisional  map  of  the  distribution  of  Bramblings 
Fringilla  montifringilla  shows  (fig.  1).  In  1981/82,  Bramblings  were  widespread  in  small 
numbers  over  lowland  Britain,  with  a few  larger  flocks  in  most  areas;  in  northern  England  and 
southern  Scotland,  there  were  many  more  in  the  east  than  in  the  west;  as  expected,  very'  few 
were  found  in  Ireland. 


Fig.  1.  Provisional  map  of  distribution  of  Bramblings  Fringilla  montifringilla  in  Britain  and 
Ireland  during  winter  1981/82  ( drawn  by  Peter  Lack) 
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Full  details  oi  how  you  c an  take  part  in  this  survey  are  available  from  Regional  ( )rganisers  or 
direct  from  Dr  Peter  Lack,  BT( ),  Beech  Drove,  1'ring,  Hertfordshire HFlusnr  (a  SAL  would  be 
appreciated). 


Announcements 


‘BB’  tour  to  Siberia  and  Mongolia  Following  the 
enjoyable  trips  to  Israel  in  April  1981  (Brit.  Birds  74: 

354-355)  and  to  Thailand  in  February  1982  (Brit.  Birds 
75:  231-232),  we  arc  now  pleased  to  announce  another 
joint  ‘SunbirdV#/?  tour.  So,  if  your  mouth  waters  at  the 
thought  of  birds  such  as  Siberian  Blue  Robin,  Siberian 
Rubythroat,  Siberian  Thrush,  Eye-browed  Thrush, 

Pallas's  Sandgrouse,  Pallas’s  Grasshopper  Warbler,  Lanceolated  \\  arbler, 
Mongolian  Lark,  Altai  Snowcock  and  Relict  Gull  . . . 

The  tour — from  25th  May  to  14th  June  1983 — will  be  led  by  Dav  id 
F isher  and,  if  there  are  at  least  15  participants,  it  will  also  be  accompanied 
by  Peter  Grant.  ‘Sunbird'  has  agreed  to  make  a substantial  donation  to  BB 
for  every  BB  subscriber  who  books  to  go  on  this  tour  and  who  requests  at  the 
time  oj  booking  that  this  donation  should  be  made.  So  far  as  we  are  aware,  this  is  the 
only  birding  tour  going  to  both  Siberia  and  Mongolia  in  1983  (those  who 
have  already  done  this  trip  rave  about  the  Mongolian  part  of  the  expedi- 
tion). Full  details  of  the  trip  can  be  obtained  from  David  Fisher.  PO  Box  76, 
Sandy,  Bedfordshire  SG 19  IDF. 

‘BWP’  We  have  been  informed  by  Oxford  University  Press  that  the  prices 
of  volumes  I and  1 1 will  be  increased  from  £39.50  to  £45.00  from  1st  January 
1983.  Now  is  the  time,  therefore,  if  you  do  not  already  have  volumes  I and 
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II,  to  buy  them,  and  also  to  order  the  forthcoming  volume  III  (all  can  be 
obtained,  post  free  in  the  UK  and  Eire,  through  ‘British  BirdShop’,  see 
page  vii). 

Special  mystery  photograph  lecture  Does  any  county  society  organiser 
need  a lecturer  to  fill  a gap  in  their  programme  of  meetings  this  winter?  Or 
to  occupy  a space  in  their  1983/84  winter  programme? 

We  have  a set  of  50  mystery  photograph  colour  slides  (some  easy,  some 
difficult)  and  competition  sheets  for  audience  participation  and  will  supply 
a champagne  prize  for  the  winner.  We  will  try  to  arrange  a suitable  lecturer 
from  among  BB  personalities  (Editorial  Board,  Rarities  Committee  mem- 
bers, etc.)  for  any  date  or  venue,  provided  that  we  are  given  sufficient 
warning  and  the  set  of  slides  is  not  being  used  elsewhere.  We  regret  that  we 
cannot  give  this  lecture  to  small  local  groups:  it  is,  of  course,  intended  partly 
to  be  a promotional  exercise  for  BB  (free  back  copies  will  be  available,  for 
example),  so  we  hope  for  large  audiences.  Please  write  to  David  Christie, 
c/o  Fountains,  Park  Lane,  Blunham,  Bedford  MK44  3NJ. 

Bird  Illustrator  of  the  Year  and  The  Richard  Richardson  Award  The 

rules  for  these  two  competitions  will  be  the  same  in  1983  as  in  1982  (see  Brit. 
Birds  75:  42)  except  that  the  closing  date  will  be  earlier,  on  14th  March 
1983,  since  the  Society  of  Wildlife  Artists’  annual  exhibition  may  be  held  as 
early  as  April  rather  than  in  July  (the  dates  are  not  yet  known).  The  judges 
in  1983  will  be  Robert  Gillmor,  Dr  J.  T.  R.  Sharrock  and  the  1982  winner, 
Alan  Harris. 


News  and  comment 


Bob  Spencer  and  Mike  Everett 

Opinions  expressed  in  this  feature  are  not  necessarily  those  of  ‘British  Birds’ 


Conference  in  Ireland  The  I WC  and  B TO 

have  announced  the  programme  of  their  one- 
day  conference  to  be  held  at  Clontarf, 
Dublin,  on  27th  November.  The  speakers 
include  Stephen  Baillie  on  European  seabird 
ringing,  Sean  Fleming  on  the  outstand- 
ingly successful  first  year  of  the  Winter  Atlas 
in  Ireland,  Gabriel  Noonan  on  birds  of  prey 
in  Wicklow,  and  Ian  Bullock  on  the  Irish 
Chough.  Non-members  will  be  welcome,  and 


enquiries  should  be  directed  to  the  Irish 
Wildbird  Conservancy,  Southview,  Church 
Road,  Greystones,  Co.  Wicklow. 

Churchill  Travelling  Fellowships  for 
1983  About  100  of  these  fellowships  are 
awarded  annually  and,  because  they  offer 
such  outstanding  opportunities,  the  compe- 
tition is  fierce.  Of  the  categories  on  offer  in 
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1983  that  of  'Natural  history  and  conserva- 
tion of  local  environment’  seems  ready-made 
for  BR  readers.  11  you  have  not  sent  in  your 
application,  you  should  act  quickly,  for  time 
is  now  short:  write  for  details  to  The  Winston 
Churchill  Memorial  Trust,  15  Queen’s  Gate 
Terrace,  London  SW7  5PR. 

Convention  on  the  Conservation  of  Euro- 
pean Wildlife  and  Natural  Habitats.  This 
Convention,  which  came  into  force  on  1st 
June  1982,  has  now  been  ratified  by  the 
United  Kingdom.  It  was  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  this  Convention  regarding 
the  preservation  of  important  natural 
habitats  that  certain  sections  were  included 
in  the  Wildlife  and  Countryside  Act  1981. 
And,  of  that  piece  of  legislation,  it  should  be 
added  that  the  important  Part  1 (which  deals 
particularly  with  licencing)  is  yet  to  be 
implemented.  Rumour  has  it  that  the  signa- 
tures of  three  VIPs  are  all  that  is  lacking.  If 
that  is  true,  we  are  disillusioned.  We  thought 
that  the  present  government  was  the  great 
advocate  of  business  efficiency. 

The  Nature  Conservancy  Council  In  the 

context  of  business  efficiency,  spare  a 
sympathetic  thought  for  the  stafTof  the  NCC. 
Despite  a steadily  increasing  work  load,  the 
Council  has  reduced  its  stall  from  650  to  550 
during  the  past  three  years.  This  has  been 
achieved,  it  seems,  by  a great  deal  of  unpaid 
overtime  by  both  scientific  and  administra- 
tive staff.  As  a reward  for  all  this  effort,  the 
Council  staff  are  faced  with  threats  from  their 
own  Minister,  Mr  Michael  Heseltine,  of 
further  cuts.  Amongst  the  ideas  apparently 
being  floated  are  the  privatisation  of  certain 
parts  of  the  work  and  the  replacement  of 
some  of  the  staff  by  unpaid  volunteers.  It  is 
argued  that  the  voluntary  conservation  bod- 
ies are  thriving  and  well  placed  to  shoulder 
some  of  the  NCC’s  load.  Frankly,  we  were 
under  the  impression  that  they  had  been  sup- 
porting the  NCC  loyally  for  some  consider- 
able time. 

Birdwatching  in  the  Fens  The  East  Anglia 
Tourist  Board  has  come  up  with  a new  idea 
for  autumn,  winter  and  early  spring  short 
breaks:  ‘Fenland  Fishing  and  Birdwatching 
Holidays’.  Fourteen  guest  houses  covering 
the  whole  of  fenland  are  participating,  and 
their  proprietors  will  provide  special  con- 
cessionary permits  for  YVelney  and  Peakirk. 
as  well  as  information  on  other  sites  of 
interest  to  visiting  birdwatchers.  Prices 
quoted  seem  reasonably  competitive. 


Readers  may  be  slightly  amused  by  the 
tourist  board’s  leaflet,  which  shows  a Gannet 
being  watched  by  a birdwatcher  as  it  hovers 
close  to  two  fishermen  in  a fenland  setting! 
But  don’t  be  put  off.  If  you  fancy  watching 
hordes  of  swans,  Wigeons,  Pintails,  Gad- 
walls  and  so  on  this  winter,  the  EATB  does 
seem  to  have  something  to  offer.  Further 
details  are  available  from  East  Anglia 
Tourist  Board,  14  Museum  Street,  Ipswich 
IPI  1HU;  tel.  Ipswich  (0473)  21421 1.  (DAC) 

Supertwitch?  Steve  Turnbull  writes  of  a 
fascinating  quotation  he  discovered  in  an 
excellent  article  called  ‘A-birding  in  the 
Bronx’  by  Frank  Graham  Junior.  Graham, 
recalling  Roger  Tory  Peterson’s  early  days  as 
a birder,  wrote  'He  made  patternistic 
sketches  of  the  more  difficult  birds,  indi- 
cating the  diagnostic  markings  with  little 
arrows,  and  took  them  into  the  field  with  him 
for  his  own  use.  These  were  the  drawings  that 
would  turn  birdwatching  into  a supersport.’ 
‘Well,  there  you  are’,  continues  Steve. 
‘What  is  good  enough  for  Roger  Ton  Peter- 
son is  good  enough  for  me,  just  call  me  a 
supersportsman  from  now  on.  Surely  the  old 
fuddy  duddies  who  insist  on  ornithology 
remaining  an  exact  science  with  no  place  lor 
the  Porsche-driving  supersportsman  have 
had  their  argument  knocked  on  the  head.  It 
does  raise  the  question  of  course  of  what  to 
call  the  supersportsmen  who  reach  the  magic 
300  figure  with  their  life  lists;  are  they  then  to 
be  called  superstars?  How  will  such  stars  be 
able  to  obtain  further  ticks  whilst  surrounded 
by  the  inevitable  autograph  hunters?  The 
question  of  sponsorship  will  of  course  raise  its 
ugly  head,  various  of  the  obligatory  Porsches 
parked  at  Minsmere  and  Leighton  Moss  with 
signs  on  them  "Binoculars  by  Zeiss”, 
“Jackets  by  Barbour”.  Frightening  thought!’ 
And  on  a not  entirely  unrelated  theme  . . . 

Gripped  off  by  their  wives  The  East 
Anglian  Daily  Times  of  9th  June  records  how 
two  officials  of  the  Suffolk  Ornithologists 
Group  (we  shall  be  merciful  and  withhold 
their  names)  set  off  for  a birdwatching 
holiday  in  Scotland.  Shortly  afterwards,  the 
unthinkable  happened.  News  reached  them 
of  the  arrival  of  a White-crowned  Black 
Whcatear  at  Kessingland  in  Suffolk.  Without 
a moment’s  hesitation,  they  set  off  back, 
completing  a 600-mile  dash  through  the 
night,  only  to  discover  that  the  bird  had  gone. 
This  in  itself  was  tough  enough  to  take,  but 
there  was  more  to  it  than  that.  The  wives  of 
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our  two  heroes  are,  in  fact,  not  noted  lor  their 
tireless  dedication  to  ornithology:  possibly 
the  term  ‘twitcher-widows’  might  be  more 
appropriate.  Nevertheless,  they  knew  where 
their  duty  lay.  On  hearing  of  the  wheatear’s 
presence,  they  promptly  downed  tools  (or 
tea-towels)  and  joined  the  throng  of 
twitchers,  being  themselves  successful  in 
catching  a glimpse  of  the  hallowed  bird. 

Oh  the  chagrin!  Oh  the  shame!  ‘We  are 
acutely  embarrassed  by  this’,  said  Mr  G. 
'Being  gripped  off  is  bad  enough,  but  when 
it’s  done  by  a wife  who  has  no  interest  in 
birds,  it  amounts  to  utter  humiliation.’ 

Birds  of  former  days  Under  this  heading, 
an  article  in  the  Hampshire  Ornithological 
Society  Newsletter  starts  with  the  paragraph:  ‘It 
has  been  my  good  fortune  to  be  lent  part  of  a 
diary  kept  by  a Hampshire  lady  from  the  end 
of  last  century  to  the  1930s,  and  though  by  no 
means  a systematic  or  scientific  account  it 
nevertheless  offers  some  fascinating  glimpses 
of  bird  life  over  the  years.’ 

The  author  of  the  article  (Mrs  J.  Irvine,  4 
Clarence  Road,  Lyndhurst,  Hampshire  S04 
7AL)  adds  in  an  accompanying  letter:  'Lists  of 
birds  seen  are  available  for  almost  every  area 
of  England,  Wales  and  Lowland  Scotland.  I 
will  send  as  appropriate  to  any  county 
recorders  on  receipt  of  a SAE.’  A generous 
offer,  and  one  which  might  well  be  worth 
taking  up,  to  judge  by  the  published  notes 
dealing  with  such  species  as  Wryneck,  Cirl 
Bunting,  Nightjar  and  Marsh  Harrier. 

American  birds  in  Europe  ‘A  summary  of 
banded  North  American  Birds  encountered 
in  Europe’:  this  is  the  title  of  a useful  paper 
published  in  the  North  American  Bird  Bander 
vol.  6,  no.  3.  Essential  reading  for  any  student 
of  transatlantic  movements  by  birds.  Two 
things  concern  us  here.  First,  the  paper 
includes  separate  tables  of  birds  ringed  in 
east  Greenland  and  in  west  Greenland.  Has 
Greenland  become  the  51st  (or  is  it  52nd) 
state?  In  a historical  political  sense,  its  links 
have  been,  and  remain,  with  Denmark.  But 
perhaps  we  quibble:  the  information  con- 
tained is  useful.  Then  there  is  the  word 
‘encounter’.  A footnote  reads  ‘The  term 
“encounter”  rather  than  “recovery”  is  used 
throughout  the  article  in  accordance  with  the 
Bird  Banding  Laboratory’s  preference.’  So 
now  we  have  encounters  of  the  fourth  kind. 
Will  the  term  catch  on  in  the  Old  World,  we 
wonder? 

Carlsberg  Special  Brood  Under  this 
punning  headline  comes  a pleasant  press 


release  from  the  Carlsberg  Brewery  Ltd, 
describing  the  roost  of  2,000  Pied  Wagtails  at 
the  Northampton  brewery,  and  the  valuable 
ringing  effort  there  by  Dave  Francis,  who 
happens  to  be  a research  chemist  at  the 
brewery.  How  nice  that  large  concerns  still 
have  time  for  the  details  which  help  to  make 
life  interesting. 

Gong  for  EMN  T he  initials  are  instantly 
recognised  as  those  of  Max  Nicholson:  a 
latter-day  Darwin,  if  judged  by  the  impact  of 
his  thinking  and  writing  these  last  50  years. 
Now,  in  a most  fitting  gesture,  he  has  been 
awarded  the  Gold  Medal  of  the  World  Wild- 
life Fund.  We  are  sure  that  BB  readers  will 
join  us  in  saying  ‘Well  done’. 

Conspiracy  of  openness  With  the  air  of 

one  imparting  a terrible  and  embarrassing 
secret,  an  Observer  editor  headlined  news  that 
the  RSPB  was  poisoning  gulls  on  some  of  its 
reserves.  It  was  encouraging  that  thoughtful 
editorial  writers  in  several  papers  responded 
promptly  and  sensibly,  but  the  coup  de  grace 
came  from  Ian  Prestt  himself,  writing  in  The 
Observer  the  following  week:  ‘The  RSPB  fully 
presented  its  case  for  poisoning  small 
numbers  of  large  gulls  to  help  nesting  terns  in 
the  members’  magazine  Birds  some  10  years 
ago  ...  At  no  time  have  we  been  reluctant  to 
talk  on  this  issue  and  indeed  have  given  many 
interviews  to  Press  reporters.’ 

As  The  Observer  has  an  honourable  record 
when  it  comes  to  supporting  wildlife,  we 
believe  that  they  acted  from  the  best  of 
intentions.  But  they  should  research  their 
stories  properly. 

‘Sunbird’  news  We  have  recently  learnt 
that  ‘Sunbird’,  with  whom  BB  ran  very- 
successful  tours  to  Israel  and  to  Thailand, 
has  been  purchased  by  ‘Wings  Inc.’,  the 
American  birdwatching  tour  company. 
During  1983,  Wings/Sunbird  will  be 
operating  a single  joint  programme  of  tours, 
open  to  participants  from  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic.  Will  Russell,  joint  author  of  the 
forthcoming  BB  feature  ‘The  American 
scene’,  will  be  in  general  control  of  this 
programme,  with  David  Fisher  running  the 
British  side  of  the  operation  as  Managing 
Director;  the  other  two  Directors,  Bryan 
Bland  and  Peter  Grant,  are  also  both  well 
known  to  BB  readers. 

The  new  Sunbird  address  is:  David  Fisher, 
Sunbird,  P()  Box  76,  Sandy,  Bedfordshire 
SG19  IDF. 


Recent  reports 


R.  A.  Hume  and  K.  Allsopp 


These  are  largely  unchecked  reports,  not  authenticated  records 


All  dates  refer  to  August  unless  stated 
otherwise. 

A high  pressure  system  to  the  south- 
west persisted  for  most  of  the  month, 
with  consequent  w'est  to  northwest  winds. 
Until  18th,  warm  air  from  this  system 
gave  generally  hot  weather,  but  Arctic  air 
arrived  thereafter,  with  northwesterlies 
bringing  a drop  in  temperature  and 
increasingly  unsettled  weather.  As  the 
high  pressure  declined  on  26th,  depres- 
sions made  rapid  eastward  progress 
across  the  Atlantic,  with  striking  results. 


Seabirds 

With  information  no  longer  supplied  from 
Flamborough  Head  (Humberside),  we  are 
sadly  unable  to  share  the  excitements  of  this 
premier  seawatching  point,  but  news  of  a 
late-summer  sighting  of  a Trinidade  Petrel 
Pterodroma  arminjoniana  is  quite  extraordinary: 
this  petrel  from  the  south  Atlantic  will,  if 
accepted,  be  yet  another  new  species  for 
Britain  and  Ireland,  and  another  wholly 
unexpected  one;  a rich  reward  indeed  for  the 
regular  watchers  at  this  prolific  headland. 
Little  Shearwaters  PuJ/inus  assimilis  were 
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reported  at  Porthgwarra  (Cornwall)  on  13th 
and  26th.  Cory’s  Shearwaters  Calonectris 
diomedea  included  five  at  South  Walney 
(Cumbria)  on  8th,  eight  during  the  second 
week  of  the  month  at  Cape  Clear  Island  (Co. 
Cork),  with  two  there  on  19th,  and  singles  off 
Porthgwarra  on  26th  and  the  Brough  of 
Birsay  (Orkney)  on  27th.  Also  off  Cape  Clear 
were  up  to  half  a dozen  Great  Shearwaters 
P.  gravis  per  week;  several  were  off  Porth- 
gwarra at  the  end  of  the  month.  After  years 
with  one  Black-browed  Albatross  Diomedea 
melanophris  in  Shetland,  two  have  been  seen 
this  summer.  In  the  second  week  of  August, 
some  20,000  Storm  Petrels  Hvdrobates  pe/agi- 
cus  passed  Cape  Clear,  confirming  once  again 
its  supremacy  over  any  other  headland  for 
this  species.  A Sabine’s  Gull  Larus  sabini  was 
at  Gley  (Norfolk)  on  1 1th,  but  the  terns  pro- 
vided more  exciting  records.  An  Elegant 
Tern  Sterna  elegans  was  at  Ballymacoda  (Co. 
Cork)  on  1st — the  Greencastle  (Co.  Down) 
bird  was  last  seen  on  22nd  July.  Just  over  the 
Irish  Sea,  on  Anglesey,  a Lesser  Crested 
Tern  S.  bengalensis  was  claimed  on  13th  July: 
perhaps  another  addition  to  our  list? 
Caspian  Terns  S.  caspia  were  noted  at 
Livermere  (Suffolk)  on  8th  and  at  Staines 
(Surrey)  on  1 1th.  Single  Gull-billed  Terns 
G 'elochelidon  nilotica  were  found  at  Winterton 
(Norfolk)  on  9th  and  Stanpit  Marsh  (Dorset) 
on  20th.  Marsh  terns  Chlidonias  were  notably 
absent. 


Recent  reports 

Long-tailed  Skuas  Stercorarius  longicaudus 
were  seen  at  C-ley  on  18th,  at  Titchwell  (Nor- 
folk) on  21st  and  on  Fair  Isle  (Shetland), 
where  one  was  present  for  much  of  July  and 
on  13th. 

Waders 

Three  more  outstanding  arrivals  stretch  the 
stock  ofsuperlatives  this  month.  First  came  a 
Red-necked  Stint  Calidris  ruficollis  on  Fair 
Isle  from  1 1th  to  13th:  in  summer  plumage, 
thus  avoiding  the  difficulties  of  identification 
usually  attendant  on  claims  of  this  species. 
Then  there  was  a Long-toed  Stint  C. 
subminuta  at  Saltholme  Pools,  Teesmouth 
(Cleveland)  from  28th  to  1st  September, 
likewise  a potential  new  addition  to  the 
British  list,  subject  to  reviews  of  earlier 
claims.  Finally,  at  Sker  Point  (Mid  Glamor- 
gan), from  30th  into  September,  there  was 
the  least  expected  of  all:  a Little  Whimbrel 
Numenius  minutus , f rom  the  far  end  of  Siberia 
and  a close  relative  of  the  magical  Eskimo 
Curlew  N.  borealis;  no-one  seems  to  have  pre- 
dicted this  one  at  all.  It  attracted  a sudden 
rush  of  ridiculous  and  inaccurate  newspaper 
features,  and  1 ,000  or  more  observers  travel- 
led to  see  it.  With  the  exception  of  a hand- 
ful— the  same  three  or  four  people  who  seem 
incapable  of  accepting  a proper  standard  of 
behaviour  despite  the  criticism  and  outright 
hostility  from  the  rest  to  which  they  seem 
totally  impervious — behaviour  was  good, 
and  the  organisation  by  the  wardens 
excellent  indeed.  The  bird  thoroughly 
deserved  its  admirers.  Other  waders  were 
hardly  tame  by  comparison  nevertheless. 
Best,  perhaps,  were  a Terek  Sandpiper 
Xenus cinereus at  Dungeness  (Kent)  from  1st  to 
6th  and  a Semipalmated  Sandpiper  C. 
pusilla  at  Ballycotton  (Co.  Cork)  on  22nd. 
Other  Nearctic  waders  included  Pectoral 
Sandpipers  C.  melanotos  at  Portsmouth 
(Hampshire)  in  late  July,  South  Walney 
from  2nd  to  4th,  Ferrybridge  (Dorset)  on  9th, 
Elmley  (Kent)  on  18th,  Perry  Oaks  (Surrey) 
on  16th  and  Ballycotton  (Co.  Cork)  and 
Tacumshin  (Co.  Wexford)  on  21st.  Also  at 
Tacumshin  on  that  date  was  a Buff- 
breasted Sandpiper  Tiyngites  subruficollis. 
White-rumped  Sandpipers  C.  Juscicollis 
were  found  at  Rosslare  (Co.  Wexford)  on 
14th  and  Tacumshin  the  next  day,  and  a 
dowitcher  Limnodromus  at  Ballycotton  on 
16th.  A Baird’s  Sandpiper  C.  bairdii  was 
watched  at  Salthouse  (Norfolk)  from  22nd 
into  September,  and  a Lesser  Golden 
Plover  Pluvialis  dominica  was  in  Scilly  late  in 
the  month.  Wilson’s  Phalaropes  Phalaropus 


215.  I .ong-toed  Stint  Calidris  subminuta, 
Cleveland,  September  1982  (S'.  Roebuck ) 


tricolor  were  noted  in  Devon  and  at  Connah's 
Quay  (Clwyd)  late  in  the  month.  A Marsh 
Sandpiper  Tringa  stagnatilis  at  Tacumshin 
from  7th  to  13th  was  an  Irish  first. 

Wood  Sandpipers  T.  glareola  showed 
well,  including  15  at  Abberton  Reservoir 
(Essex)  on  5th,  and  Common  Sandpipers 
Actitis  hypoleucos  totalled  67  at  Sandwich  Bay 
(Kent)  on  31st  July  and  109  at  Abberton 
later.  Kentish  Plovers  Charadrius  alexan- 
drinus  were  at  Sandwich  Bay  on  29th  July  and 
Hengistbury  Head  (Dorset)  on  1 1th. 


216  & 217.  Long-toed  Stint  Calidris  sub- 
minuta, Cleveland,  September  1982 
(P.  A.  Doherty) 
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Heron-types 

Purple  Herons  Ardea  purpurea  haunted 
Oxwich  (West  Glamorgan)  from  July  to  Sep- 
tember and  one  was  on  South  Ronaldsay 
(Orkney)  from  2nd  to  5th.  Oxwich  also  had  a 
Little  Bittern  Ixobrychus  minutus  on  9th  July. 
A Squacco  Heron  Ardeola  ralloides  was  well- 
watched  at  Radipole  Lake  (Dorset)  from  7th 
July.  Little  Egrets  Egretta  gargetta  included  a 
long-stayer  at  Inchydoney  (Go.  Cork)  from 
June  into  August  and  one  at  Horsey  (Nor- 
folk) from  26th  to  30th.  On  12th,  Minsmere 
(Sulfolk)  attracted  a White  Stork  Ciconia 
ciconia , a Glossy  Ibis  Plegadis  Jalcinellus  and 


two  Spoonbills  Platalea  leucorodia.  A White 
Stork  was  also  noted  at  Sizewell  (Sulfolk)  on 
14th,  at  Benaere  (Suffolk)  on  27th  and  28th 
and  at  Minsmere  again  on  29th.  Titchwell 
(Norfolk)  had  two  regular  Spoonbills  which 
sometimes  increased  to  three  or  four. 

Birds  of  prey 

A Black  Kite  Mill  ms  migrans  was  seen  on 
Jersey  (Channel  Islands)  from  1 1th  July  into 
August.  Odd  records  of  Ospreys  Pandion 
haliaetus  included  one  at  Beeley  Moor 
(Derbyshire)  for  much  of  June  and  July  (an 
immature  Montagu’s  Harrier  Circus 
pygargus  summered  in  the  same  area),  one  at 
Lilymere  Tarn  (Cumbria)  on  24th  July  and 
singles  at  Abberton  from  26th  to  29th  and  at 
Blythburgh  (Suffolk)  on  29th. 

Near-passerines  and  passerines 

Yet  more  amazing  birds  appeared  from  the 
west:  a Black-billed  Cuckoo  Coccygus  ery- 
throphthalmus  came,  and  predictably  died, 
on  29th  to  St  Agnes  (Isles  of  Scilly);  a Mock- 
ingbird Mimus  polyg/otlos  at  Saltash  (Corn- 
wall) also  on  29th  is  yet  another  potential 
addition  to  the  British  list  in  this  astounding 
month;  and  on  1st  September  a Black-and- 


Recent  reports 

white  Warbler  Mniotilta  varia  killed  itself 
against  a window  in  Falmouth  (Devon)  and 
resisted  all  attempts  to  resuscitate  it.  From 
the  east,  a Citrine  Wagtail  Motacilla  citreola 
was  the  earliest  ever  on  Fair  Isle  from  13th  to 
15th.  On  3rd  July,  an  Arctic  Warbler  Phyllo- 
scopus  borealis  on  Fair  Isle  was  the  earliest  by 
over  a month,  and  another  was  there  on  17th 
August.  Icterine  Warblers  Hippolais  icterina 
included  a singing  male  at  Gibraltar  Point 
(Lincolnshire)  from  5th  to  8th  July  and  the 
earliest  ever  juvenile  there  on  31st  July. 
Others  were  in  the  Redcar-Hartlepool  area 
(Cleveland)  around  6th  to  8th,  at  Landguard 
Point  (Sulfolk)  on  1 1th,  on  Fair  Isle  on  13th 
and  at  Spurn  Point  (Humberside)  on  26th. 
Melodious  Warblers  H.  po/yg/olla  reached 
Dawlish  (Devon)  on  7th,  Portland  from  7th 
to  12th  and  South  Walney  on  27th.  Barred 
Warblers  Sylvia  nisoria  were  easterly  as 
expected,  between  Flamborough  Head, 
Gibraltar  Point  and  Cley  from  24th  to  31st. 
There  were  Aquatic  Warblers  Acrocephalus 
paludicola  at  Kenfig  Pool  (Mid  Glamorgan) 
on  12th,  Lodmoor  (Dorset)  on  18th  and 
Walberswick  (Suffolk)  on  20th.  Single 
Tawny  Pipits  Anthus  campestris  were  reported 
at  South  Walney  on  19th  and  27th.  Rose- 
coloured  Starlings  Stumus  roseus  graced 
Galway  (Co.  Galway)  at  the  beginning  of  the 
month  and  Wyre  (Orkney)  on  31st  and  a 
Bee-eater  Merops  apiaster  was  over  Dunge- 
ness  on  28th.  Scarlet  Rosefinches  Carpo- 
dacus  erylhrinus  appeared  on  Fair  Isle  on  26th 
July  and  from  14th. 

And  a few  ducks 

Finally,  a Ring-necked  Duck  Aythya  cot- 
laris  was  on  Rutland  Water  (Leicestershire) 
in  mid  month,  and  Red-crested  Pochards 
Nella  rufina  appeared  on  Abberton  Reservoir 
and  Alton  Water  (Suffolk)  from  16th. 

Latest  news 

Early  October  produced  phenomenal  num- 
bers of  Pallas’s  Warblers  Phylloscopus 
proregulus,  including  ten  on  one  day  on  Fair 
Isle,  where  there  had  previously  been  only 
three  ever,  and  the  total  seems  likely  to 
exceed  60  on  the  British  east  coast  alone. 
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SUNBIRD  yl  . 
WINGS  INC. 


We  wish  to  announce  that  WINGS,  the  American 
birdwatching  tour  organisation,  has  purchased 
SUNBIRD.  Initially,  the  operation  will  be  run  from  the 
US  but  as  soon  as  possible  SUNBIRD  will  be 
independently  managed  with  the  two  units  co-operating 
in  various  areas  and  in  a joint  brochure.  David  Fisher 
will  be  Managing  Director  of  the  new  SUNBIRD  and 
we  are  equally  delighted  that  Bryan  Bland  and  Peter 
Grant  will  also  serve  as  Directors. 


Now  in  its  tenth  year,  WINGS  has  provided 
well-conceived  itineraries  and  competent  leadership 
to  over  2,200  people,  many  on  numerous  occasions. 
While  excellent  leadership  and  careful  organisation 
are  of  paramount  importance,  tours  should  also  be 
convenient,  educational  and  above  all  enjoyable,  and 
our  offerings  are  designed  with  all  these  requirements 
in  mind. 


If  you  are  contemplating  a birdwatching  tour,  we  hope 
you  will  contact  us.  Copies  of  our  90-page  1 983 
brochure  are  available  on  request. 


SUNBIRD 
PO  Box  76 
Sandy 

Bedfordshire 

SG191DF 

Tel:  (0767)  82969 


WINGS,  INC. 
Box  974 
Northeast  Harbor 
Maine  04662 
USA 

Tel:  (207)  276-5077 
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charge  of  £1.00 
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David  Christie 
BR  Advertising 
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Blunham,  Bedford  MK44  IN/ 


HO  LI  DA  Y A CCOMMODA  TION 


PERTHSHIRE,  SUTHERLAND  and  other 
areas.  Self-catering  cottages.  Ideally  situated  for 
wildlife,  flora,  birds,  walking  or  fishing.  For 
brochure  and  list  of  available  dates  write  to: 
Renton  Finlayson,  82  Atholl  Road,  Pitlochry, 
Perthshire.  Tel:  0796  2512.  (BB249) 

ANGLESEY.  Exceptional  wealth  of  duck  and 
waders.  Couple  offer  every  comfort,  modest 
prices.  Field  outings  if  required.  Wood, 
Preswylfa,  Four  Mile  Bridge,  Holyhead.  0407 
741627.  (BB284) 

COUNTRY  COTTAGES  between  Alnwick  and 
Belford.  Sleeps  up  to  six,  fully  equipped,  self 
catering,  available  throughout  the  year.  Well 
placed  for  Holy  Island  and  Fame  Islands, 
Cheviot  Hills  and  many  places  of  natural  beauty. 
SAE  to  Mrs  P.  Foster,  Coxons,  Craster  South 
Farm,  Alnwick,  Northumberland.  Tel:  (066  576) 
640  or  telephone  01-638  8346.  (BB255) 

ISLE  OF  ISLAY,  HEBRIDES.  For  beaches, 
hillwalking,  birdwatching,  wildlife,  fishing  and 
golfing.  Well  equipped  s/c  cottages  at  Port 
Charlotte,  beautifully  situated  on  safe,  sandy 
beach.  C/H,  sleeps  2/4.  From  £60  per  week.  For 
brochure  tel:  (049685)  208  or  write  Mrs  J.  Roy, 
Port  Charlotte,  Isle  of  Islay,  Argyllshire 
PA48  7UD.  (BB276) 

KIRKCUDBRIGHTSHIRE.  Comfortable  ac- 
commodation with  lovely  views.  Open  all  year. 
B & B £7,  all  meals  £10,  weekly  rate  £65.  Near 
Caerlaverock  and  Glen  Trool  National  Park. 
Hawker,  Windywalls,  Gatehouse  of  Fleet.  Tel: 
(05574)  249.  (BB266) 

Southern  Spain — Gulf  of  Almeria 

Among  the  very  best  in  Spanish  birdwatching, 
scenery  and  food,  B and  B or  full-board  in  a mag- 
nificent villa  or  self-catering  in  a well  equipped 
apartment.  Breathtaking  mountain  and  sea  views. 
Full  description  with  list  of  species  from  Steadman. 

3 Bingham  Street,  London  NI  2QQ. 

Tel:  01-226  7270.  (BB263) 


The 
Birdwatcher’s 
Logbook 

A single  volume  for  your  whole  year’s 
records.  All  species  on  the  British  and 
Irish  List  included  with  columns  for 
recording  monthly  observations,  two 
holidays,  an  annual  list  and  life  list  plus 
first  and  last  dates  of  migrants  and  184 
pages  for  a daily  diary. 

208  pages  in  attractive  hard  binding 
21 .5  X 13.0cms.  An  ideal  gift  for  every 
birdwatcher.  Price  £4.95  inc.  postage 
and  packing.  From: 

Coxton  Publications, 

23  West  Hill  Rd, 

Foxton,  Cambridge  CB2  6SZ. 

(D159) 


GALLOWAY.  Hills,  lochs,  forests  and  sea. 
Speciality,  birds  of  prey  and  waterfowl.  High 
quality  houses,  cottages,  fiats.  Details,  send  24p 
to:  G.  M.  Thompson  & Co,  27  King  Street, 
Castle  Douglas.  (BB298) 

NORTH  NORFOLK  COAST,  BLAKENEY. 
Cottage  to  let.  Sleeps  4.  Fully  equipped.  Colour 
TV.  Pel:  North  Walsham  (0692)  403369 — day. 
Tel:  North  Walsham  (0692)  405188 — after6pm. 

(BB273) 

CLEY— BIRDWATCH  as  you  breakfast!  All 
year  round  B&B  in  very  comfortable  home, 
directly  overlooking  bird  reserve  and  salt 
marshes.  Alan  and  Sheila  Hart,  The  Saltings, 
Coast  Road.  Cley.  Tel:  740645.  (BB65) 

ISLES  OF  SCILLY — 'Seavievv  Moorings’,  St. 
Mary’s.  Friendly  atmosphere  in  a Family  run 
Licensed  Guest  House  overlooking  the  harbour. 
Open  1st  February  until  the  end  of  October. 
SAE  for  details  or  telephone  Tony  or  Linda 
Dingley  0720  22327.  (BB288) 

CLEY.  Attractive  house  in  village,  four  bed- 
rooms, large  garden,  garage,  c.h.  Available  all 
year.  Details  from  Mrs  E.  Album,  47  Lyndale 
Avenue,  London  NW2.  Tel:  01-431  2942. 

(BB299) 

WEST  SUSSEX.  Visit  Arundel  Wildfowl  Trust, 
Black  Mill  House  Hotel,  Bognor  Regis.  2 mins 
sea,  marine  gardens,  games  room,  cocktail  bar, 
lounges  (sep.  TV),  enclosed  garden,  car  park, 
AA*.  Ashley  Courtenay  rec’d.  From  £92  p.w. 
Mini-breaks.  Open  at  Christmas.  Brochure:  Tel: 
(0243)821945.  (BB281) 
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LACOCK.  Country  house  bed  & breakfast 
£7.50  in  National  Trust  village.  Old  Rectory, 
Lacock,  Chippenham,  Wiltshire.  Tel: 

Lacock  335.  (BB'221) 

YEOLDON  HOUSE 
BIDEFORD,  DEVON 

A peaceful  country  hotel  in  private  grounds 
overlooking  River  Torridge.  Cordon  Bleu 
cuisine,  licensed,  with  personal  service, 
private  bathrooms.  Birdwatching  on  nearby 
cliffs  and  estuary.  Open  all  year  for  holidays 
and  breaks.  Birdwatching  for  autumn  and 
spring  migrations  on  estuary  and  mudflats 
nearby.  Also  cliffs,  Exmoor  and  Dartmoor. 
Convenient  for  coastal  footpath.  For  details 
please  write  or  phone  02372  4400.  (BB265) 

BUZZARD  COUNTRY,  4 miles  Windermere, 
near  quiet  tarns  and  woods,  warm,  comfortable 
ch  cottage  for  4.  SAE:  Wilson,  15  North  Craig, 
Windermere.  Tel:  09662  4888.  (BB305) 

NATIONAL  TRUST  VILLAGE  on  Exmoor. 
Self-catering  holiday  homes.  Centrally  heated. 
Near  Porlock.  Sea,  moors,  woods  and  marshes 
within  walking  distance.  Stamp  for  brochure. 
Sheila  Wright,  The  Pack  Horse,  Allerford,  near 
Minehead.  Tel:  (0643)  862475.  (BB306) 

MORECAMBE,  The  Langdaie,  a comfortable 
hotel.  Excellent  facilities  inch  drying  room. 
B&B/EM  £9.  73  Sandylands  Promenade.  Tel: 
0524  410669.  ' (BB307) 

CUMBRIA.  The  Old  Vicarage,  Soulby,  Kirkby 
Stephen.  Magnificent  countryside  near  Lake 
District  and  Yorkshire  Dales.  Excellent  walking, 
wildlife  and  birdwatching.  Dinner,  B&B.  Tel: 
0930  71477.  (BB308) 

SELF-CATERING  CHALETS.  4 miles  from 
Vane  Farm,  Kinross  (Loch  Leven).  Brochure 
from  Andrew  Sneddon,  Stan-ma-lane,  Balgedie, 
Kinross.  Tel:  059  284  257.  (BB309) 

BIRD  WA  TCHING  HO  LI  DA  YS 

ISLES  OF  SCILLY — join  resident  birdman 
David  Hunt  for  the  holiday  of  a lifetime — mid 
March  to  end  September.  SAE  to  David  Hunt 
(Hols),  St  Mary’s,  Isles  of  Scilly,  TR21  0JQ. 
Phone  (0720)  22740.  (BB297j 

BIRDWATCHING  AFLOAT.  Cruise  through 
the  Hebridean  islands  aboard  62ft  yacht  with 
small  parties.  £175  p.w.  Cruises:  Ardpatrick, 
Tarbert,  Argyll.  (BB314) 

WINTER  WILDFOWL  WEEK-END.  21  23 

January.  The  North  Shropshire  Meres  are 
amongst  the  most  under-rated  sites  for  wintering 
wildfowl  in  England.  Here  there  are  large  flocks 
of  winter  visitors  and  small  numbers  of  scarcer 
birds,  such  as  Smew,  Goosander  and  Pintail. 
Paul  Croft,  B.Sc.,  is  directing  this  short  course, 
with  visits  to  many  of  the  major  meres  and  some 
small  but  interesting  pools.  £42.  Details  from 
The  Warden,  Preston  Montford  Field  Centre 
(BB),  Montford  Bridge,  Shrewsbury  SY4  IDX. 

(BB316) 


THE  FIELD  STUDIES  COUNCIL  is  organis- 
ing a Winter  Bird  Week-end  expedition  to 
France,  led  by  David  Tomlinson.  We  shall  seek 
Sea  Eagles,  Cranes,  Kites  and  numerous  other 
species  seldom,  if  ever,  seen  in  Britain.  Hotel 
accommodation  with  good  food  and  wine. 
February  2-6.  £170.  Full  details  from  Miss  Ros 
Evans,  Flatford  Mill  Field  Centre  (BRF),  East 
Bergholt,  Colchester  C07  6LiL.  (BB315) 

H OLID  A YS 

TRANS-SAHARA  EXPEDITION  with  an 
interest  in  Birds,  4 to  9 weeks  from  £910  including 
flights.  Guerba  Expeditions  Dept  BB,  Westfield 
House,  Westbury,  Wilts  BA  13  3EP,  or  phone 
0380  830476.  (BB296) 

BOOKS 

THE  BIRD  BOOKSHOP  (Scottish  Ornitho- 
logists’ Club) — We  are  leading  specialists  in  new 
books  covering  all  aspects  of  ornithology  and  all 
parts  of  the  world;  over  600  titles  in  stock;  world- 
wide mail  order  service;  post  free  to  SOC  mem- 
bers (except  small  orders);  free  30  page  booklist 
from  The  Bird  Bookshop,  Scottish  Ornithologists’ 
Club,  Dept.  1,  21  Regent  Terrace,  Edinburgh 
EH7  5BT;  phone  (031)  556  6042  (office  hours 
only;  Mon.-Fri.  9-1,  2-5).  (BB176) 

OUT-OF-PRINT  BIRD  BOOKS  bought  and 
sold.  Catalogue  on  request.  Please  offer  your 
surplus  books  to  Jay  Books,  1 Roull  Grove, 
Edinburgh.  (BB60) 

BOOKS  ON  BIRDS.  New  and  secondhand, 
catalogue  30p.  Surplus  bird  books  urgently 
sought.  Open  Thursday  to  Saturday.  Bird  Books 
of  Sevenoaks,  House  of  Seal,  Church  Street,  Seal, 
Sevenoaks,  Kent.  Tel:  Sevenoaks  62155.  (BB66) 

FINE  NATURAL  HISTORY  BOOKS  bought 
and  sold.  R Norman.  The  Book-Squirrel,  Hart- 
on-lhe-Hill,  Dalton  Piercey,  Hartlepool,  Cleve- 
land. ( BB  161) 

COLLECTOR  WISHES  TO  PURCHASE 

Lord  Lilford’s  Birds  of  the  British  Islands, 
Bannerman’s  Birds  of  Tropical  West  Africa  and 
Millais’  British  Diving  Ducks  and  any  interesting 
18th  or  19th  century  natural  history  works.  David 
Brodie,  Hazel  Bank,  106  Castlemain  Avenue, 
Southbourne,  Bournemouth,  Dorset.  Tel:  0202 
431997.  (BB277) 

BOOKS  ON  BIRDS,  Natural  History  and 
Mountaineering  bought  and  sold.  Catalogue 
available  (SAE  please).  J.  T.  Radford,  Bramb- 
lings,  West  Walberton  Lane,  Walberton,  Arun- 
del, Sussex.  (BB313) 

NATURAL  HISTORY  BOOKS.  Secondhand 
and  new  bought  and  sold.  Catalogues:  J.  E. 
Oliver,  Corner  Cottage,  Colkirk,  Fakenham, 
Norfolk.  Tel:  Fakenham  2453.  (BB317) 

HERTS  BREEDING  BIRD  ATLAS  by  Chris 

Mead  and  Ken  Smith.  £5.50  (inch  p & p)  from 
K.  Smith,  26  Moorlands,  Welwyn  Garden  Citv, 
Herts.  (BBS  18) 


x 


BIRDS  OF  KENT’ 

A comprehensive  review  of  status  and 
distribution  within  the  county  of  Kent.  438 
pages,  104  maps  plus  many  drawings  and 
photographs  ensure  this  volume  will  become 
a landmark  in  the  publication  of  regional 
avifaunas.  Only  a limited  number  of  the  1st 
edition  are  still  available  at  £13.95  (plus 
£ 1 .50  p & p)  from: 

Kent  Ornithological  Society 
‘Winnats’,  Whitehill  Road, 
Meopham,  Kent  DA  13  ONS 


(BB286) 


BIRD  REPORTS 

KENT  BIRD  REPORT  1980  now  available. 
£2.50  post  paid  from  R.  W.  George,  10  Denee 
Park,  Herne  Bay,  Kent.  Back  copies  available. 

(BB290) 

PERTHSHIRE  BIRD  REPORT  1981  now 

available  from  Perth  Museum  and  Art  Gallery, 
George  Street,  Perth,  price  £1  inch  p & p. 
Previous  three  issues  still  available,  price  50p 
inch  p & p.  (BB312) 

AVON  BIRD  REPORTS  1981  & 1980,  £1.20 
each  post  free  from  P.  J.  Ghadwick,  3 Hill  Burn, 
Henleaze,  Bristol  BS9  4RH.  (BB327) 


BANNERMAN’S  Birds  of  the  British  Isles, 
complete.  £250.  Phone  Seaford  8951  73.  ( BB301 ) 

TELESCOPES.  Bushnell,  Optolyth,  Swift  & 
Kowa.  Also  Swift  Alpin  & Helios  Binoculars. 
15V2p  stamp  please  for  price  list.  Easy  access  to 
M6  and  M62.  Firecrest,  8 Chapelcross  Road, 
Fearnhead,  Warrington.  Tel:  0925  817874. 

(BB291 ) 

BUSHNELL  SPACEM  ASTER  TELESCOPE; 

20-45  X 60mm;  plus  15  X lens;  leather  case;  car 
window  mount;  Kenlock  3000  GLB  tripod; 
hardly  used;  £130.  Peterborough  233671 . 

(BB303) 

BRITISH  BIRDS:  18  volumes,  nos.  54-71. 
1961-1978.  Unused.  Condition  now  as  when 
received  from  binders.  £216,  or  near  offer.  94 
Noahs  Ark  Lane,  Lindfield,  Sussex.  Tel:  Lind- 
field  3435.  (BB310) 


BINOCULARS  AND  TELESCOPES 
of  quality.  Fantastic  Selection, 
Part-Exchanges.  Catalogue  Free. 

Herts  Optical  Services. 

Dept  B/b  102a  Victoria  Street, 

St  Albans,  Herts.  0727-59392 

(BB311) 

TELEPHOTO  VIVITAR  400mm  15  6 Excel- 
lent condition.  £60.  Welwyn  Garden  30405 
(evenings).  (BB319) 


BIRD  PRINTS 

RARE  BIRD  PRINTS/Collectors’  items. 
Framed.  Details  from:  D.  A.  Barrett,  351  Wood- 
borough  Road,  Nottingham  NG3  4J  J.  (BB320) 


REPAIRS 


WE  REPAIR  BINOCULARS.  And  cameras. 
And  projectors.  We’ve  been  at  it  for  thirty  years 
and  we’re  very,  very  good.  Perfect?  No.  Perfec- 
tionists? Yes.  Burgess  Lane  & Co.  Ltd,  Thornton 
Works,  Thornton  Avenue,  London  W4  IQE. 
01-994  5752.  (BB270) 

BINOCULAR  AND  TELESCOPE  REPAIRS. 

Fast  efficient  service  on  all  makes  and  types  by- 
expert  technicians  at  L&L  Optical,  204  High 
Street,  Barnet,  Herts.  Tel:  01-449  1445.  (BB94) 


FOR  SALE 

IBIS  April  ’70-January  81  (no  July  ’79).  BIRD 
STUDY  March  ’70-December  '80  (no  September 
’80).  BRITISH  BIRDS  January  ’70-December 
'77  (vol.  63,  no  1 1 or  12;  vol.  66,  no  5;  vol.  68, 
no  index)  and  1981.  All  split  by  years  only. 
WILDFOWL  TRUST  REPORTS  1-31  (1948- 
80).  No  splits.  Buyers  collect.  Best  offers  secure. 
Write  (only)  to  Hugh  Ennion,  Shalbournc  Mill. 
Marlborough  SN8  3QH.  (BB302) 

ADDRESSOGRAPH.  AM2200,  Model  ED. 
Two  years  old;  well-maintained;  suitable  for  local 
club  or  small  business.  £250  o.n.o.  (£695  new 
now).  ‘British  Birds’,  Fountains,  Park  Lane, 
Blunham,  Bedford  MK44  3NJ.  (BBI78) 


WANTED 

WANTED.  BRITISH  BIRDS  VOL.  52  (1959), 

in  good  condition.  Ideally  bound  but  would 
consider  unbound  set  including  index.  Please 
state  price  and  condition  with  offer.  M.  Densley, 
60  Saffron  Crescent,  Tickhill,  Doncaster.  Don- 
caster 742672.  (BB300) 

GOODERS,  Birds  of  the  World:  vol.  8,  parts 
8 and  1 1 . Also  BB,  vol.  66  ( 1973),  index.  Christie, 
I Kloorycroft  Close,  Gt  Staughton,  Cambs  PE  19 
4DY.  (BB285) 

BANNERMAN  ’Birds  of  the  British  Isles’  vol.  5 
(raptors).  Good  price  paid.  Offers  to  Gregory,  c/o 
17  Clyde  Street,  Canterbury,  Kent.  (BB304) 
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STOP  PRESS 

Shetland — Spiggie  Lodge,  Scousburgh 

Licensed  Guest  House  overlooking  the  Nature 
Reserve  of  Spiggie  Loch.  Offers  every  com- 
fort, good  food  and  fine  wines  in  a beautiful 
location.  Birdwatcher’s  paradise.  Bed  & 
breakfast  £8.05  inc.  VAT.  Tel:  0950  60563. 

(BB321) 

CHESHIRE  BIRD  REPORT  1981  now 
available.  £1.70p  inch  p&f^from  J.  K.  Bannon, 
16  Kirkwav,  Wallasey,  Merseyside  L45  5EZ. 

(BB328) 

WHITE  SWAN  HOTEL,  Seahouses,  North 
Northumberland.  Quietly  situated  country  hotel, 
family  managed.  Comfortable  rooms  all  with  tea 
and  coffee  making  facilities.  Varied  menus, 
reasonably  priced.  Ideal  birdwatching  area  nr 
Fame  Islands,  etc.  Bargain  breaks  September- 
May.  Reducing  rates  for  parties.  Tel:  Seahouses 
(0665)  720211.  (BB323) 

NORTH  WEST  HIGHLANDS,  Dundonnell 
Hotel,  just  south  of  Ullapool,  ideal  location  for 
hill  walkers,  birdwatchers  and  those  who  enjoy 
the  open  spaces.  Private  bathrooms,  full  c.h. 
Send  for  col.  brochure/tariff  to  Selbie  Florence, 
Dundonnell  Hotel,  By  Garve,  Ross-shire.  Tel: 
085  483  204.  (BB324) 

ORNITHOLOGISTS’  PARADISE 
in  scenic  Mid  Wales.  Excellent  birdwatching  with  2 
sanctuaries  close  by,  with  Red  Kites  and  Peregrines 
being  local  residents.  Comfortable  accommodation 
and  excellent  food,  wine  and  hospitality.  C.h.,  log 
fires,  open  all  year.  On  Central  Wales  line.  Patricia 
A.  Ross,  Lasswade  House,  I-lanwrtyd  Wells,  Powys. 
Tel:  05913  515. ' (BB326) 


HARNSER  RESTAURANT.  B & b,  evening 
meal,  parties  catered  for.  Tel:  Cley  740776. 

( BB333) 


Quick  j neat  and  easy! 


MINSMERE.  Cottage  in  Westleton.  Sleeps  6 
comfortably.  Details  from  P.  I).  Mather,  Bagwell 
House,  Odiham,  Hampshire.  (BB325) 

SALE.  Volumes  British  Birds,  Bird  Study, 
Scottish  Birds,  Birds.  Unbound,  mint.  Phone 
0454613483  for  details,  offers.  (BB334) 

BIRDWATCH  WEEKENDS,  informal  guided 
field  trips  to  New  Forest  and  Solent  coast  habi- 
tats. Feb  1 8-20  and  Mar  25-27.  £75  p.  w/e  includes 
2 nights’  accommodation  with  English  breakfast, 
packed  lunch  and  dinner  at  Pikes  Hill  Forest 
Lodge  Hotel  AA**  and  tutors’  fees  and  trans- 
port costs  during  stay.  Evening  lecture  and  film. 
Brochure:  tel:  Lyndhurst  3677.  ( BB335) 

FOR  SALE.  BANNERMAN’S  British  Birds 
excluding  volumes  1 and  5.  Excellent  condition 
with  dust  wrappers,  £180.  Discoverer  Telescope 
and  case,  £115.  Telephone  Fleet  (Hampshire) 
24427  after  7.30  pm.  (BB322) 

NEUADD  ARMS  HOTEL,  L lanwrtyd  Wells, 
Powys,  Mid  Wales.  Tel:  05913  236.  AA*  RAG*. 
Friendly  hotel  with  log  fire  and  local  atmosphere 
in  the  Cambrian  Mountains  amidst  superb 
birdwatching  country.  The  best  birdwatching 
in  the  heart  of  Wales.  Ornithologist  guide  avail- 
able. Any  2 days  £32,  4 days  £60,  week  £100. 
Includes  full  breakfast,  dinner,  afternoon  and 
packed  lunch,  incl.  VAT.  Special  rales  for 
groups  (max.  30).  (BB329) 

FOR  SALE.  TELEVARI  SCOPE,  excellent 
condition,  £95.  Telephone  0733  210181.  (BB330) 
FOR  SALE.  BWP  volumes  one  and  two.  £59 
o.n.o.  Tel:  Bolton  (0204)  50898.  (BB331) 

CI.EY.  Cosy  flint  cottages  in  quiet  corner  15 
minutes’  walk  from  bird  sanctuary.  Logs  and 
coal  provided.  Available  all  year  including 
winter  weekends.  Tel:  Peterborough  314585. 

(BB332) 
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It’s  so  easy  and  tidy  with  the  Easibind  binder  to  file  your  copies  away.  Each  binder  is  designed  to 
hold  1 2 issues  and  is  attractively  bound  and  blocked  with  the  BRITISH  BIRDS  logo. 

Price  UK  £3.65  including  postage,  packing  and  VAT.  Overseas  orders  add  25p  per  binder. 

Nat.  Giro  No.  5157552. 

Please  allow  3/4  weeks  for  fulfilment  of  order. 


Why  not  place  your  order  now?  Payment  by  ACCESS/BARCLAY  CARD/VISA.  Send  coupon 
below  detailing  Credit  Card  No.  and  signature. 

Easibind  Ltd.,  4 Uxbridge  St.,  London,  W8  7SZ. 


I Order  Form 

BRITISH  BIRDS 

I enclose  PO/cheque  value for binders 

Years  required 
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Talk  to  A.  R.  Hawkins 
about  Binoculars! 


PHONE  US  FOR 

Best  Makes. 
Largest  Stocks. 
Fastest  Service 
By  return 
Despatch  and 
. Free  Advice 


A.  R.  HAWKINS  FOR  ZEISS  WEST 
& LEITZ— THE  WORLD  S FINEST 
BINOCULARS. 

THE  WHOLE 
ZEISS  & LEITZ 
RANGES  ALWAYS 
IN  STOCK  AT 
BIG  DISCOUNTS! 

WE  ARE  BRITAIN’S  NO.  1 ZEISS  & LEITZ 
STOCKISTS  AND  THOROUGHLY 
RECOMMEND  THEM  FOR  ALL  PURPOSES! 

SWAROVSKI-HABICHT 

THE  PERFECT  ALTERNATIVE! 

These  Beautifully  Constructed  Austrian  Binoculars 
lealute  Double  Coated  Lenses.  To  give  you  Ihe  best 
possible  colour,  contrasl,  and  definition  lor  all 
occasions 

• 7 x 42  Diana  £210.95  • Both  include  lealher 

• 10  x 40  Diana'  £234.27  • case,  straps,  elc 


SET  YOUR  SIGHTS  ON  THE  BUSHNELL 
SPACEMASTER 


Our  Top  lulling  Talticopa1 

20-45  x 60  Zoom  £141.28 

22  X 60  Wide-Angle  £117.00 

Other  Taleicopai  In  Stoch 

Carl  Zetss  80/500  Monocular  Telescope  £595.96 

Nickel  Supra  B 15-60  x 60  £148,00 

Televari  25-60  x 60  £150.35 

Panorama  Marksman  20  x 50  £49.61 

Sant!  Telemasler  15-60  x 60  £175.15 

Bustmel!  discoverer  15-60  x 60  £174,6* 

Panorama  Owl  30  x 75  £129.95 

Panorama  22  x 60  Sporting  £39.95 

TELESCOPE  TAIPOOS  IN  STOCK! 

Inclining  Famous  Slick  02  ai  £45.50.  Only  al  A R Hankins  Lid 

KARL  HARTMANN— TOP  WEST  GERMAN  BINOCULARS! 

Compact  8 x 30  Wide  Angle.  £159.75 

Compact  8 x 40  Wide  Angle.  £184.25 

Compact  10  x 40  Wide  Angle  £187.17 

Bernina  10  x 50WideAngle  £175.00 

Bernina  12  x 60  High  Power  £299.35 

Bernina  16  x 60  High  Power  £299.95 

Bernina  25  x 80  High  Power  £575.95 

ORDER  NOW — Access/Visa  accepted  by  telephone — also  COO 
service  available  tor  small  extra  charge  All  orders  despatched  same 
day  as  received. 

We  are  jusl  7 minutes  Irom  Ml  Junction  15/16  and  right  in  the  town  centre— call 
in  and  see  us — or  send  50p  (stamps)  lor  fully  illustrated  mlormation  pack  with 
lull  price  lists,  specifications  and  special  otters1 — or  phone  lor  advice! 

Puces  correct  al  10  9 82  E 8 0 E.  Post/Ins  £1  95  per  item  (Diet) 


■ AR  • HAWKINS  ltd 

2 The  Parade,  Northampton  Telephone  (0604)  39674 


Even  better  value  for  money! 

BB  classified  advertisements  are  still 
only  £1 .20  per  line  (minimum  3 lines),  or 
£5  per  cm  (minimum  2 cm)  for  boxed  ads 

NOW  we  offer  special  series  discounts: 

3 insertions  for  the  price  of  2 
6 insertions  for  the  price  of  4 
1 2 insertions  for  the  price  of  8 

and  remember — your  ad  reaches  the  readers 
you  want,  the  enthusiast  birdwatchers 

BOOK  YOUR  AD  NOW 

Telephone  David  Christie, 
Huntingdon  (0480)  861277 


CVGfUJJ  UII1DIIPC 

Birdwatching  Holidays  at  realistic  prices  . . . 

1983  Programme 


Jan  11-31 

Sri  Lanka 

£950 

Jan  29-Feb  17 

Thailand 

£1,090 

Feb  7-25 

Northern  India 

£940 

Feb  20-Mar  11 

Malaysia 

£1,200 

Mar  31-Apr  16 

Texas 

£770 

Apr  10-26 

Israel 

£775 

Apr  30-May  15 

Turkey 

£950 

May  2-16 

Soviet  Central  Asia 

(Tashkent  & 
Samarkand) 

£825 

May  7-15 

Camargue 

£395 

Jul  2-16 

Spanish  Pyrenees 

£490 

Aug  5-24 

Tanzania 

£1,450 

Aug  7-25 

Kashmir 

£1,095 

Nov  11-26 

Ethiopia 

£950 

Nov  14-Dec  2 

Nepal 

£1,490 

Nov  19-Dec  4 

Sene-Gambia 

£925 

For  full  information  and  colour  brochure,  contact  Paul  Dukes  at: 

CVGIUlf  UlllDUPC  Worldwide  Holidays 

Southwest  Travel  Ltd 

96  Fore  Street,  Kingsbridge,  Devon  TQ7  1PY 

B 

a^Ct 

(D165)  X v 

Telephone  Kingsbridg 

e (0548)6178 

Telex  45639  (Comput  G)  P57 
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the  Bushnell 
difference  is  pride 


incl.  VAT 


iccoverer  1 5 - 60  x 60. 
'"‘arguably  the  finest  instrument 
f'rently  on  the  market.” 

*/Wa  and  Sharrock,  writing  in 
tosh  Birds,  October  1978. 


For  detailed  literature  and  list  of  retail 
stockists  contact  Highgate  Optical, 
Distributors  of  Bushnell  binoculars 
and  telescopes. 


Highgate  Optical  Ltd 

38  Jamestown  Road,  London  NW1  7EJ 
Tel:  01-267  4936  Telex:  298858 


l ifter  many  years  of  bird 
etching,  I find  the 
jacemaster  to  be  the  first 
escope  which  embodies  all 
e qualities  I expect  of  a 
ally  good  glass, 
eight  and  size  are 
oal  and  the  optics 
i-jsolutely  superb, 
lite  apart  from  its 
vious  advantages 
>«en  watching  wild 
*vl  and  waders, 
cian  even  be  used 
studying 
ssserines  and 
iring  birds, 
p marks  for 
irst-class 
sstrument.” 
wrence  G. 

Iloway 

Ornitholidays. 
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A pride  of  craftmanship,  which  creates  a pride  of  ownership 
through  the  high  quality  optics  from  Bushnell,  a division 
of  Bausch  & Lomb.  Those  beautifully  finished,  high 
resolution  binoculars  and  telescopes  are  100%  lens  coated 
allowing  bright,  crisp  and  eye-comfortable  viewing. 

Stylishly  and  sturdily  constructed  to  ensure  that  the  optical 
elements  remain  in  alignment  minimising  servicing  problems. 

Spacemaster  20  x 60.  A fast  focusing  prismatic  telescope 
giving  20x  magnification.  Field  width  124  ft.  at  1000  yds. 
Length  1 1 5/8  inches.  With  standard  thread  tripod  mount. 
Spacemaster  20  45  x 60  Zoom.  A versatile  telescope 

with  zoom  from  20  to  45  power.  Field  width  37ft.  at  1000  yds. 
Length  1 1 % inches.  Tripod  mount. 

Discoverer  15  60  x 60  Zoom.  Top  quality  telescope 

zooming  from  15  to  60  power.  Field  width  at  1 5x  is  1 56ft. 
at  1000  yds.,  and  60 x is  40ft.  Length  17V2  inches. 

With  tripod  mount. 

Explorer  10  x 50.  An  all-purpose,  fast  focusing  binocular  , 
with  Squint-Pruf  haze  filters.  Field  width  420ft.,  at  1000  yds. 
Height  47/8  inches.  Weight  38  ozs. 


SPACEMASTFR 


£181 


SPACEMASTER 


£148 


incl 


V AT 


incl 


V AT 


10x50 

EXPLORER 


£105 


incl.  VAT 
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481  Editorial 

48 1 Books  for  Christmas 

482  Report  on  rare  birds  in  Great  Britain  in  1981 

Michael  J.  Rogers  and  the  Rarities  Committee 

533  Seventy-five  years  ago  . . . 

534  Mystery  photographs  71  Stilt  Sandpiper  P.J.  (Irani 

Notes 

535  Little  Egrets  with  green  legs  and  feet  Francois  Sueur 

535  Coots  drowning  Black-headed  Gull  Miss  I.  WoJJindin 

536  A pink  Black-headed  Gull  A.  R.  Kitson 

536  Barn  Owl  bringing  down  Kestrel  J.  M.  Campbell 

537  Reactions  of  Blackbird  to  adder  P.  C.  Roworth  and  ].  M.  Roworth 
537  Nuthatch  hovering  Ian  Ward 

Letter 

537  The  origin  of ‘twitcher’  R.  F.  Porter 

Requests 

538  January  1983  'BB' 

538  Winter  atlassing  Dr  Peter  Lack 

Announcements 

539  BB'  tour  to  Siberia  and  Mongolia 

539  BWP’ 

540  Special  mystery  photograph  lecture 

540  Bird  Illustrator  of  the  Vear  and  The  Richard  Richardson  Award 

540  News  and  comment  Bob  Spencer  and  Mike  Everett 
543  Recent  reports  R.  A . Hume  and  K.  Allsopp 

Line-drawings:  539  Bramblings  ( Rodney  Ingram );  543  Great 
Shearwaters  ( Brian  Cave);  544  Little  Whimbrel  (R.  A.  Hume);  546 
Glossy  Ibis  (Stephen  Abbott)  and  Red-crested  Pochard  ( G . B.  Brown) 

Front  cover:  Barn  Owl  (David  Thelwell ):  the  original  drawing  of  this 
month’s  cover  is  for  sale  in  a postal  auction  (see  page  43  in  January 
issue  lor  procedure) 
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SUNBIRD  -WJ 

WINGS  INC/  r 


The  recent  merger  of  Sunbird  and  Wings  brings  you  the  combined  dependability  and 
expertise  of  two  of  the  world’s  most  famous  birdwatching  tour  organisations.  We 
believe  that  excellent  leadership  and  organisation  are  paramount,  but  we  are  also 
convinced  that  birdwatching  tours  should  be  convenient,  educational  and — above  all 
— enjoyable,  and  all  our  tours  are  designed  with  these  requirements  in  mind.  Our 
spring  1983  programme  includes  . . . 


THAILAND  with  Phil  Round  and  Peter  Grant  1 st-1 6th  February 

At  the  meeting-place  of  three  distinct  avifaunas,  ornithological  satisfaction  is 
guaranteed,  including  a long  list  of  those  Asiatic  vagrants  which  are  so  prized  in 
Britain.  Phil  Round  is  now  resident  in  Thailand,  and  knows  the  terrain  and  its 
birds  intimately.  He  is  currently  involved  in  writing  the  3rd  edition  of  Bird  Guide  of 
Thailand  and  his  co-leadership  of  this  tour  is  a major  asset.  Peter  Grant  is  a 
director  of  Sunbird,  an  editor  of  British  Birds , and  author  of  the  widely  acclaimed 
Gulls — a guide  to  identification.  1 6 days:  £1 ,540 

SURINAME  with  Tom  Davis  and  Bryan  Bland  1 1 th-28th  February 

With  some  of  the  best  undisturbed  tropical  forest  in  South  America  incorporated 
in  one  of  the  world’s  finest  nature  reserve  systems,  Suriname  offers  spectacular 
birding.  Tom  Davis,  past  president  of  the  Linnaean  Society  of  New  York  and 
author  of  numerous  articles  on  bird  identification,  has  visited  Suriname  no  less 
than  twelve  times  in  as  many  years.  Bryan  Bland,  a director  of  Sunbird  and 
architect  of  the  highly  regarded  Flanders  Birding  Holidays  based  in  Cley,  will  be 
comparing  the  area  and  its  avifauna  with  nearby  Venezuela  which  he  explored 
earlier  this  year.  18  days:  £1,625 

ISRAEL  with  David  Fisher  and  David  Yekutiel  5th-1 9th  April 

The  brilliant  spectacle  of  spring  migrant  in  Israel  has  to  be  seen  to  be  believed. 
Birds  of  prey  pass  overhead  in  vast  numbers,  and  the  variety  and  abundance  of 
resident  and  migrant  species  means  that  there  is  never  a dull  moment.  David 
Fisher  is  managing  director  of  Sunbird  and  one  of  Britain’s  most  experienced 
birdwatching  tour  leaders.  This  will  be  his  fifth  visit  to  Israel.  David  Yekutiel  is  the 
local  expert:  he  is  an  excellent  field  ornithologist  and  general  naturalist. 

15  days: £925 


MOROCCO  with  David  Fisher  and  Tim  Sharrock  24th  April-1 0th  May 

There  is  no  better  country  for  birdwatching  than  Morocco.  A large  variety  of 
desert  species  is  supported  by  large  falls  of  migrants:  all  this  against  a backdrop 
of  some  of  North  Africa's  most  dramatic  scenery.  David  regards  Morocco  as  one 
of  his  favourite  countries  and  is  looking  forward  to  his  third  Moroccan  tour.  Tim 
Sharrock  needs  no  introduction  to  BB  readers — this  will  be  his  fifth  tour  of 
Morocco.  17  days:  £920 


For  full  details  of  these  and  nearly  90  other  tours  during  1 983, 
please  ask  us  to  send  you  our  1 983  brochure: 

Sunbird,  PO  Box  76,  Sandy,  Bedfordshire  SGI  9 1 DF. 

Tel:  0767  82969 

Will  Russell,  David  Fisher,  Bryan  Bland,  Peter  Grant. 
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Talk  to  A.  R.  Hawkins 
about  Binoculars! 


rPHONE  US  FOR 

Best  Makes 
Largest  Stocks 
Fastest  Service 
By  return 
Despatch  and 
Free  Advice 


A.  R.  HAWKINS  FOR  ZEISS  WEST 
& LEITZ — THE  WORLD’S  FINEST 
BINOCULARS. 

THE  WHOLE 
ZEISS  & LEITZ 
RANGES  ALWAYS 
IN  STOCK  AT 
BIG  DISCOUNTS! 

WE  ARE  BRITAIN'S  NO  1 ZEISS  S LEITZ  STOCKISTS  AND 
THOROUGHLY  RECOMMEND  THEM  FOR  ALL  PURPOSES! 

SCOOP  PURCHASE! 

FAMOUS  MIRADOR  BINOCULARS 
AT  BARGAIN  PRICES! 

The  original  lightweight  wedge-shaped  Mirador 
8 x 40  and  10  x 40  models  at  a price  you  just  cannot 
miss!  Acclaimed  by  ornithologists  worldwide  as  the  perlecl  binocular 

Limited  Supply  8 x 40  £39.95 

10  x 40  £42.95 

ORDER  NOW 

Price  includes  high  quality  case.  Posl/lns  £1  95 


SET  YOUR  SIGHTS  ON  THE  BUSHNELL 
SPACEMASTER 


Our  TopMlIInf  Telttcopi! 

20-45  x 60  Zoom  £141.21 

22  x 60  Wide-Angle  £117.00 

Other  Telescopes  In  Stock 

Carl  Zeiss  80/500  Monocular  Telescope  £595.96 

Nickel  Supra  B'  15-60  x 60  £144.00 

Televari  25-60  x 60  £150.35 

Panorama  Marksman  20  x 50  £49.61 

Swift  Telemasier  15-60  x 60  £175.15 

Bushnell  Discoverer  15-60  x 60  £174.66 

Panorama  Owl  30  x 75  £129.95 

Panorama  22  x 60  Spotting  £39  95 

TELESCOPE  TRIPODS  IN  STOCK! 

Including  Famous  Slick  D2  at  £45.50.  Only  a!  A R Hawkins  Ltd 

KARL  HARTMANN— TOP  WEST  GERMAN  BINOCULARS! 

Compact  8 x 30  Wide  Angle  £159.75 

ICompact  8 x 40  Wide  Angle  £184.25 

ICompact  10  x 40  Wide  Angle  £187.17 

Bernina  10  x 50  Wide  Angle  £175.00 

Bernina  12  x 60  High  Power  £299.35 

Bernina  16  x 60  High  Power  £299.95 

Bernina  25  x 80  High  Power  £575.95 

ORDER  NOW— Aecett/Vlta  accepted  by  telephone — alto  COD 
service  available  for  small  extra  charge.  All  order!  despatched  same 
day  at  received 

We  are  just  7 minutes  trom  Ml  Junction  15/16  and  right  in  the  town  centre — call 
in  and  see  us — or  send  50p  (stamps)  lor  lully  illustrated  inlormalion  pack  with 
lull  price  lists,  specifications  and  special  oilers! — or  phone  for  advice! 

Prices  correct  at109  82  E&QE  Post/Ins  £1  95  per  item mien 


- AR  • HAWKINS  ltd 

2 The  Parade,  Northampton  Telephone  (0604)  39674 


AVES  BRASILEIRAS 

BIRDS  OF  BRAZIL 
IDENTIFICATION  GUIDE 


Now  it's  easy  to  discover  the  name  of  any 
Brazilian  bird.  In  this  book,  J.O.  Frisch  gives  the 
scientific  name,  the  popular  names  (in 
Portuguese,  Spanish  and  English)  along  with  the 
habits  and  more  than  1,560  drawings  that 
facilitate  identification  by  illustrating  the  original 
colors.  Printed  in  Italy  by  Mondadori,  this 
bestseller  in  its  field,  now  includes  an  Addendum 
translating  the  major  parts  of  the  text  into 
English. 


Size  6"  x 9"  356  pages 


Clip  this  coupon  and  send  it,  together  with  a check  payable  to. 

Editora  Dalgas  Ecoftec  Ltda.  01416  Rua  da  Consolapao,  3095  Sao  Paulo  SP  Brasil,  to  receive  your  copy  by  mail 


□ Deluxe  Edition  for  libraries  £ 27,75 
Please  add  £ 4,72  for  air  shipment. 

Name 

Address 

City 


.State. 


□ Special  Edition  for  field  research  - £16,64 
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Birdwatching  Holidays  at  realistic  prices  . . . 


1983  Programme 

Jan  11-31 

Sri  Lanka 

£950 

Jan  29-Feb  17 

Thailand 

£1,090 

Feb  7-25 

Northern  India 

£940 

Feb  20-Mar  11 

Malaysia 

£1,200 

Mar  31-Apr  16 

Texas 

£770 

Apr  10-26 

Israel 

£775 

Apr  30-May  15 

Turkey 

£950 

May  2-16 

Soviet  Central  Asia 
(Tashkent  & 
Samarkand) 

£825 

May  7-15 

Camargue 

£395 

Jul  2-16 

Spanish  Pyrenees 

£490 

Aug  5-24 

Tanzania 

£1,450 

Aug  7-25 

Kashmir 

£1,095 

Nov  11-26 

Ethiopia 

£950 

Nov  14-Dec  2 

Nepal 

£1,490 

Nov  19-Dec  4 

Sene-Gambia 

£925 

For  full  information  and  colour  brochure,  contact  Paul  Dukes  at: 

CVGnUI  UIIIDIIPC  Worldwide  Holidays 

Southwest  Travel  Ltd 

96  Fore  Street  Kingsbridge,  Devon  TQ7  1PY 

Telephone  Kingsbridge  (0548)  6178 

Telex  45639  (Comput  G)  P57  (D165) 


MARK  BEAMAN 
STEVE  MADGE1 
IAIN  ROBERTSON 


QUESTAR 

This  remarkable  40-130  X 89mm  instrument  is  the  ultimate  in  birdwatching 
‘scopes.  We  can  now  supply  the  Field  Model  with  broad-band/low  reflection 
coatings  and  40-65  X eyepiece  at  unbeatable  prices — currently  £1 ,363  delivered 
in  Great  Britain,  or  £996  if  collected  in  the  USA  (excluding  duty  and  VAT). 
Extra  charge  for  80-130X  eyepiece  £56,  or  £45  respectively.  For  further 
information,  please  contact  us. 


1983  Birdquests 


THAILAND 
TANZANIA 
ISRAEL  & EGYPT 
INDIA  & NEPAL 
ISRAEL 

INTERIOR  SPAIN 

MOROCCO 

TURKEY 

SIBERIA,  CENTRAL 
ASIA  & THE 
CAUCASUS 

SIBERIA 

SIBERIA 

PERU 

KENYA 

GAMBIA 


23  December  1982-8January  1983  £1,248 


4- 20  February  £ 1 ,44 1 

20  February- 13  March  £1,080 

28  February- 18  March  £1,524 

19  March-3  April  £824 

16-24  April  £513 

15April-lMay  £786 

5- 22  May  £886 


29  May-19June  £1,211 

5-17June  £815 

24July-5  August  £815 

14  August-2  September  £1,689 

13-28  August  with  extension  to 
3 September  £1,325/£1,688 

1 1-26  November  £968 


For  our  brochure  please  contact: 

BIRDQUEST  Ltd.,  8 Albert  Road  East,  Hale,  Altrincham, 
Cheshire  WA15  9AL.  Tel:  061-928  5945. 

Birdquest  Ltd.  are  agents  for  C.S.R.  Travel  (Manchester)  Ltd., 

1 Clarence  Street,  Manchester  M2  4DE.  ABTA  ATOL  1 190B  IATA. 

(D174) 
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Identifying 

Serins 


D.J.  Holman  and  S.  C.  Madge 


From  descriptions  submitted  to  the  Rarities  Committee  and  some 
personal  experience,  it  has  become  apparent  that  some  records  of 
Serins  Sennus  serinus  have  referred  to  escaped  cagebirds  of  other  Serinus 
species,  and  even  to  Siskins  Carduelis  spinus.  The  purpose  of  this  short  paper 
is  to  draw  attention  to  the  problem  and  to  amplify  the  specific  characters  of 
Serin  against  those  of  some  of  the  potentially  confusable  species. 

It  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  paper  to  draw  attention  to  all  of  the  possible 
pitfall  species:  there  are  some  35  species  in  the  genus  Serinus , admittedly  not 
all  of  which  could  be  confused  with  Serin,  and  several  species  of  the 
Neotropical  genus  Sica/is , two  of  which  resemble  Serin  in  plumage  pattern. 

Specific  identification  as  Serin 

A bird  may  be  safely  identified  as  Serin  by  a combination  of  features: 

/.  Appearance  oj  small,  dumpy  finch  with  short  hill  and  'squat  face  ’ 

2.  Short  and  markedly  cleft  tail , lackingyellow  bases  to  outer  feathers 

3.  Brownish  wings  with  dark  feather  centres  and  pale  huffish  tips  to  median  and 
greater  coverts,  J orming  one  or  two  wing-hars , and  narrow  pale  edges  to  tertials  in 
Jresh  plumage 

4.  Conspicuous  clear  bright  yellow  rump  in  all  plumages  (except  juvenile,  which  has 
streaked  rump  lackingyellow;  one  of  us  (SCM)  has  seen  such  a juvenile  as  late  as 
mid  November  in  European  Turkey) 

5.  Underparts  streaked,  at  least  along flanks,  often  heavily.  Yellow  not  always  present 

on  underparts:  if  present , restricted  to  face  and  breast,  with  remainder  whitish 

6.  Calls  and  song  very  useful,  but  obviously  transcription  always  subjective;  typical 
flight  call  is  rather  dry,  rattling  ‘ tril/ili/it ; and  song  is  high,  hissing,  jingling, 
reminiscent  in  quality  of  songs  of  both  Goldcrest  Regulus  regulus  and  Corn 
Bunting  Miliaria  calandra.  Other  calls  may  be  heard,  however,  and  were 
discussed  by  Taylor  ( 1980) 
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Fig.  1.  Adult  males  of  (a)  Serin  Serinus  serinus,  (b)  Yellow-fronted  Canary  S.  mozambicus,  (c) 
Yellow-rumped  Canary  S.  atrogularis,  (d)  Canary  S.  canaria  and  (e)  juvenile  Siskin  Carduelis 

spinus  ( sketches  by  P.  R.  Colston) 

Principal  confusion  species 

The  problem  of  escaped  cage-bird  species  showing  basic  plumage  features 
of  Serin  is  rather  complex.  Perhaps  the  most  frequent  escapes  are  Yellow- 
fronted  Canary  S.  moiambicus  and  Canary  S.  canaria,  but  other  species  may 
be  involved  in  some  of  the  claimed  Serins  which  have  been  reviewed  by  the 
Rarities  Committee. 

siskin  Carduelis  spinus  (plates  218  & 219) 

Although  adult  male  Siskins  give  no  real  problems,  females  and  juveniles 
are  considerably  drabber  and  more  streaked.  Singles  discovered  feeding 
among  parties  of  other  finches,  as  often  happens  at  coastal  migration  watch 
points  or  in  gardens,  may  mislead  the  unwary.  In  all  plumages,  however, 
Siskins  have  yellow  bases  to  the  outer  tail  feathers,  blacker  wing-coverts, 
with  prominent  yellow  bars,  and  a longer,  slimmer  bill.  Most  Siskin  calls 
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218.  Siskin  Carduelis  spinus,  Suffolk,  March  1982  (J.  D.  Bakeivell) 


219.  Siskin  Carduelis  spinus,  Netherlands,  December  1970  (Hans  Schouten) 


are  also  very  different  from  those  of  Serin,  particularly  the  familiar, 
plaintive  ‘soooeee’  uttered  by  flying  Siskins. 

canary  Serinus  canaria 

Escaped  Canaries,  in  plumages  resembling  the  original  wild  type,  cause 
perhaps  the  greatest  confusion.  Some  can  closely  resemble  Serin  in 
plumage,  but  the  Canary  is  longer-tailed,  larger,  with  a relatively  pinker 
bill,  and  generally  has  a more  greyish  caste  to  its  plumage.  The  relatively 
unstreaked  yellow  of  the  underparts  of  the  adult  male  has  a greenish  tinge 
and  continues  farther  down  onto  belly  or  undertail-coverts,  and  is  not  so 
well-defined  as  on  male  Serins.  The  yellow  of  the  rump  is  duller  and 
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221.  Female  Serin  Serinus  sennus  at  nest,  Portugal,  June  1968  (R.  G.  Carlson) 

greener,  not  so  well-defined  as  on  Serin,  and  the  fluty,  twittering,  rich 
warbling  song  is  totally  different. 


YELLOW-FRONTED  CANARY  Or  GREEN  SINGING  FINCH  S.  mOZamblCUS  (j)latCS  222 

& 223) 

This  common  cage-bird  frequently  escapes.  Attention  was  originally  drawn 
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222. female  \ ellow-fronted  Canary  Sennus mozambicus,  Netherlands,  October  1978  (Fred Hess) 


223.  Female  Yellow-fronted  Canary  Serinus  mozambicus , Netherlands,  October  1978  (Fred Hess) 


to  the  possible  confusion  of  this  species  with  Serin  by  Goodwin  (1956),  but 
the  problem  still  persists.  It  is  a little  larger  than  Serin,  with  a pale-tipped, 
square-ended  tail  (although  tail  can  appear  slightly  notched  when  tightly 
closed).  Males  have  the  underparts  unstreaked  greenish-yellow  down  to 
undertail-coverts  and  a prominent  head  pattern,  with  yellow  forehead  and 
supercilium  and  dusky  eye-stripe  and  moustachial  stripe.  Upperparts  are 
relatively  plain  and  only  weakly  streaked,  with  an  ill-defined  yellowish 
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224.  Female  Serin  Serinus  serinus  at  nest,  Portugal,  June  1968  (R.  G.  Carlson) 


rump.  Females  are  similar,  but  duller,  and  juveniles  have  weakly  streaked 
underparts;  the  weak  streaking,  dull  rump  and  square-ended  tail  are, 
however,  still  obvious  features.  The  song  is  short  and  melodious,  almost 
Canary-like,  and  the  calls  have  been  described  as  a melodious  ‘tseeu’ 
(McLaughlin  & Liversidge  1978)  or  a single  or  double  ‘tssp’  (Williams 
1980). 

YELLOW-RUMPED  CANARY  Or  SEEDEATER  S.  atrogularis 

This  frequently  imported  cage-bird  is  also  known  as  the  Black-throated 
Canary.  It  is  dull  grey-brown  and  whitish,  with  a clear  yellow  rump,  the 
brown  upperparts  being  well-streaked  whereas  the  whitish  underparts  are 
prominently  streaked  only  on  the  flanks  of  young  birds.  In  northern  races, 
the  throat  is  mottled  with  dusky.  This  species  is  further  distinguished  from 
Serin  by  its  rather  larger  size,  more  square-ended  and  pale-tipped  tail, 
larger  bill,  and  voice,  the  calls  and  song  being  reminiscent  of  the  Yellow- 
fronted  Canary. 

OTHER  SPECIES 

Other  Serinus  similar  to  mozambicus  which  are  imported  include  the  Yellow 
Canary  S.  Jiaviventris,  which  is  larger,  with  an  even  duller,  greenish  rump 
and  cleft  tail;  Yellow-crowned  Canary  S.  canicollis,  which  also  has  a cleft  tail, 
but  has  golden-yellow  crown,  throat  and  breast,  greenish  rump,  yellow 
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wing-bars  and  streaked  upperparts;  and  the  White-bellied  Canary  S.  dorso- 
striatus,  which  is  larger  than  mozambicus,  with  cleft  tail,  streaked  upperparts 
and  weakly  streaked  flanks,  yellow  throat  and  breast,  and  whitish  belly  and 
flanks.  Females  of  all  these  species  have  hardly  any  yellow  on  rump,  except 
dorsostnatus,  which  has  yellowish  on  lower  rump,  but  this  species  is  a little 
larger  than  Serin,  with  a relatively  longer  tail  and  less  streaked  underparts. 

STRIPE-TAILED  YELLOW-FINCH  Sicalis  citrina 

The  Neotropical  genus  Sicalis  has  two  species  which  superficially  resemble 
Serin  in  plumage  and  size,  others  of  the  genus  being  larger  or  sufficiently 
diflerent  to  cause  little  confusion.  S.  citrina,  also  known  as  Citrine  Yellow- 
finch,  has  a slimmer  bill  than  Serin,  with  tail  only  slightly  notched  and 
white  on  inner  web  of  outermost  tail  feathers,  best  seen  when  bird  is 
alighting  with  spread  tail  or  on  perched  individual  from  below.  The  rump  is 
yellowish-green  and  hardly  bright  enough  to  recall  Serin,  but  the 
upperparts  are  streaked,  except  on  the  head,  and  the  unstreaked 
underparts  are  yellow  to  the  undertail-coverts.  Females  are  streaked  above, 
but,  again,  the  underparts  are  yellowish  to  the  tail. 

GRASSLAND  YELLOW-FINCH  S.  luteola 

This  second  Sicalis  is  similar  in  structure  and  size  to  the  last  species,  and 
also  has  hardly  any  yellowish  on  rump.  It  is  distinguished  lrom  citrina  by  the 
lack  of  white  in  the  tail,  and  streaked  crown  as  well  as  upperparts,  and  from 
Serin  most  obviously  by  unstreaked  underparts  and,  on  females,  by 
brownish  flanks  and  breast. 
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Summary 

The  identification  features  of  Serin  Sermus  serums  are  emphasised  and  the  pitfalls  of  confusion  of 
this  species  in  Britain  with  escaped  cage-bird  species  are  amplified.  The  identification  of  some 
of  these  species  is  compared  with  Serin,  which  may  be  identified  safely  by  a combination  of 
voice,  structure  (especially  presence  of  cleft  tail),  amount  of  streaking  in  plumage  above  and 
below,  extent  of  yellow  on  underparts,  lack  of  yellow  in  tail  and  prominence  of  yellow  rump. 
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the  College  oj  the  Atlantic.  Deeply  interested  in 
Palearctic  birds,  he  feels  that  a major  achievement 
over  the  past  decade  has  been  the  strengthening  oj 
contacts  between  American  and  British  bird- 
watchers. 


In  1979,  Tim  Sharrock  asked  us  if  we  would  collaborate  on  a column  to  be 
run  in  British  Birds  at  irregular  intervals,  treating  those  items  we  ran  across 
in  our  work  in  North  America  that  would  be  of  interest  to  BB  readers.  We 
agreed,  despite  some  misgivings  concerning  our  work-schedules;  and, 
although  we  held  several  discussions  between  ourselves,  and  with  Tim,  we 
had  ‘initial  inertia’  that  on  several  occasions  seemed  to  doom  the  idea  to  a 
stillborn  death.  Nonetheless,  we  persisted,  and,  while  our  grand  designs  for 
a massive  updating  for  BB  readers  of  what  has  been  happening  in  North 
America  in,  say,  the  last  ten  years  proved  daunting  in  the  extreme,  we  have 
tried  to  backfill  a bit.  Our  first  effort  follows,  and  we  welcome  comments 
and  suggestions  for  future  items.  Reader  enthusiasm  and  forbearance  are 
appreciated.  Please  write  to  us  at  the  address  at  the  end  of  this  feature, 
telling  us  your  views. 

Books  Recent  excitement  has  been  caused  by  the  appearance  of  the  long-awaited  4th 
edition  of  Peterson’s  Field  Guide  to  the  Birds  East  oj  the  Rockies,  the  first  edition  of  which 
started  it  all  in  1934.  The  dust  has  settled  a bit,  and  the  reviews  by  knowledgeable  folk  are 
remarkably  consistent.  Some  of  the  new  plates  are  fine,  some  OK,  and  some  a step  backwards; 
the  range  maps  in  the  rear  are  a firm  plus  and  are  generally  accurate;  depiction  of  exotics 
(parrots,  etc.)  left  divided  camps:  some  applauded  showing  what  is  likely  to  be  encountered, 
others  abhorred  perceived  tacit  support  lor  introductions.  Virtually  unanimously,  reviewers 
deplored  the  loose  use  of ‘immature’  and  ‘winter’  plumages,  especially  with  waders,  and  the 
essential  ignoring  of  the  advances  in  field  identification  made  since  the  1947  edition,  and 
especially  in  the  last  ten  years  in  North  America.  Our  personal  advice  is  to  buy  up  copies  of 
that  3rd  edition  ( 1947)  before  they  enter  the  realm  of  antiquarian  books. 
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For  those  following  the  field  guide  scene  closely,  a revision  of  Robbins  el  al.'s  Guide  to  Field 
Identification:  Birds  oj  North  America  is  in  preparation.  The  National  Geographic  Society  is 
planning  a ‘definitive’  guide  to  North  American  birds,  illustrating  many  plumages  rarely 
shown  (correctly),  and  they  aim  for  December  1983  publication.  Withal,  it  is  our  unswerving 
opinion  that  the  sine  qua  non  ol  North  American  field  guides  remains  the  three-volume  set  with 
text  by  Pough  and  plates  by  Eckelberrv,  the  so-called  ‘Audubon  Bird  Guides’,  published  bv 
Doubleday  in  1946  (eastern  land-birds),  1951  (eastern  water-birds)  and  1957  (western  land- 
and  water-birds).  I he  first  two,  reprinted  several  times,  are  readily  available;  the  last  has  been 
out  ol  print  some  years.  But  the  plates  of  all  three  are  nonpareil,  and  the  last  especially  well 
illustrates  some  Alaskan/Siberian  vagrants  ol  interest  to  European  readers. 

Of  quite  a different  sort  is  Robert  H.  Armstrong’s  Guide  to  the  Birds  oj  Alaska  ( 1980;  in  paper 
only).  It  provides  excellent  colour  photos  of  many  Alaskan  specialities  and  notably  ofSiberian 
strays  and  migrants  not  well  depicted  elsewhere  or  in  easily  obtainable  books.  Although  some 
species  of  particular  interest  are  illustrated  in  Armstrong  only  by  variably  useful  colour 
paintings  (among  others,  Lesser  Sand  Plover  Charadrius  mongolus , Long-toed  Stint  Calidris 
subminuta , Pechora  Pipit  Anthus  gustavi  and  Pallas’s  Reed  Bunting  Emberiza  pallasi),  this  is 
counterbalanced  by  excellent  colour  photos  of  many  others,  including  Yellow-billed  Loon 
[White-billed  Diver]  Gavia  adamsii,  most  of  the  Nearctic  waders,  all  the  auks  (Alcidae), 
Catharus  thrushes,  Siberian  Rubythroat  Luscinia  calliope , and  Arctic  Warbler  Phylloscopus 
borealis.  The  two  painted  plates  are  packed  with  additional  vagrants  including  Sooty  Fly- 
catcher Muscicapa  sibirica  and  Grey  Bunting  Emberiza  variabilis. 

Yet  another  recent  offering  of  great  potential  use  to  the  keen  BB  reader  is  Roberson’s  Rare 
Birds  oj  the  West  Coast  (of  North  America).  Patterned  on  the  Sharrocks’  two  volumes  on  Scarce 
Migrant  Birds  and  Rare  Birds  in  Britain  and  Ireland,  it  follows  essentially  the  same  format  for 
Alaska  to  California  with  two  significant  additions;  ( 1)  extensive  discussion  of  species/group 
identification  (about  which  there  has  not  always  been  reviewer  agreement)  and  (2)  some  1 1 
colour  plates  commissioned  for  this  work,  plus  one  of  colour  photos  taken  in  situ  of  such  North 
American  irregulars  as  juvenile  Broad-billed  Sandpiper ■ Limico/a  Jalcine/lus.  adult  Little  Stint 
Calidris  minuta  and  adult  Lesser  Sand  Plover.  The  painted  plates  range  from  not-at-all-bad.  in 
the  style  of  Barruel,  to  better-left-undone  (plates  7 & 10).  They  depict  many  of  the  same 
species  Armstrong  does,  some  better,  some  worse,  and  the  stint  plate  is  reminiscent  of 
D.  I.  M.  Wallace’s  but  not  nearly  so  informative.  The  text  is  shot  through  with  black-and- 
white  photos,  often  of  tiny  size,  some  that  were  too  poor  for  printing,  and  w ith  a few  where  we 
truly  could  not  discern,  let  alone  identify,  the  bird.  Notwithstanding,  it  is  a useful  book,  a 
splendid  introduction  to  rarities  along  the  w'est  coast  of  North  America,  many  of  w hich  are 
likely  in  Britain  and  Ireland. 

Alaska  For  about  the  last  seven  years,  attention  has  been  riveted  each  spring  on  the  Alaskan 
.‘out-islands’:  on  Cambell,  St  Lawrence  Island,  only  45  miles  (72  km)  from  Siberia;  on  St 
Paul  in  the  Pribilofs  (where  a little-appreciated  tradition  of  Asiatic  bird  occurrence  goes  back 
many  years);  and  finally,  in  the  last  five  or  six  years,  on  the  far  Aleutians,  especially  Attu.  the 
last  and  only  210  miles  (336  km)  from  the  Commander  Islands  off  the  Kamchatka  Peninsula. 
The  list  of  Eurasian  species  has  been  impressive  indeed  (see  Roberson's  book),  and  1981  was 
typical,  although  veteran  Alaska  hands  termed  it  ‘poor’.  Notw  ithstanding.  Gambell  produced 
Dotterel  Charadrius  morinellus , Temminck’s  Stint  Calidris  temminckii.  Red-necked  Stint  C.  rufi- 
co/lis , Polynesian  Fattier  Heterosce/us  brevipes  and  Ivory  Pagophila  ebumea  and  Slaty-backed 
Gulls  Earns  schistisagus ; St  Paul  came  in  with  a Bristle-thighed  Curlew  Numenius  tahitiensis 
standing  alongside  a Whimbrcl  N.  phaeopus.  But,  even  in  an  off  year.  Attu  outshone  them  all. 
offering  a spectacular  variety  including  White-tailed  Eagle  Haliaeetus  albicilla.  12  Palearctic 
wader  species,  Slaty-backed  Gull.  Skylark  Alauda  arvensis,  Olive-backed  Anthus  hodgsoni  and 
Red-throated  Pipit  ,4.  ceninus.  Brambling  Fringilla  montijringilla.  Oriental  Greenfinch  Carduehs 
sinica.  and  many  others.  Perhaps  of  greatest  interest  is  that  Attu  is  the  locus  for  that  elusive  and 
little-known  wader,  the  Long- toed  Stint:  in  1981,  which  was  typical  in  this  regard,  they  were 
seen  on  1 1 of  22  days,  with  a maximum  of  nine.  The  possibility  of  seeing  truly  rare  waders  such 
as  Nordmann’s  ( = Spottcd)  Greenshank  Tringa  gultijer.  Asiatic  Dowitcher  I.imnodromus  semi- 
palmatus , and  Spoon-billed  Sandpiper  Eurynorhynchus  pygmeus  (one  occurred  on  ncarbv  Buildir 
Island  on  2nd  June  1977)  is  uppermost  in  everyone’s  mind  in  spring  on  Attu.  now  recognised 
as  one  of  the  world's  premier  locales  for  wader  enthusiasts.  Other  interesting  Attu  birds  in  the 
last  fewr  vears:  Laysan  Albatross  Diomedea  immutabilis  . Falcated  I eal  Anas Jalcata.  Stcllcr's  Sea 
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Eagle  Haliaeetus  pe/agicus,  Sharp-tailed  Sandpiper  Calidris  acuminata , Black-tailed  Gull  Larus 
crassirostris,  Kamchatka  Gull  L.  (carius)  kamtchatc/iensis,  Grey-spotted  Flycatcher  Muscicapa 
griseisticta , Dusky  Thrush  Turdus  naumanni,  Siberian  Rubythroat,  Pechora  Pipit,  Grey  Bunting 
and  Pallas’s  Reed  Bunting.  Perusing  Roberson’s  book  will  set  even  the  most  jaded  observer  of! 
on  trails  of  mental  delectation. 

Range  extensions  W hether  the  increase  in  records  of  Ross’s  Gull  Rhodostethia  rosea  in 
North  America  and  in  Europe  is  related  to  the  species’  (sudden?)  expansion  of  its  breeding 
range  is  still  unclear.  Now  unequivocally  apparent,  however,  is  that  the  place  to  see  the  species 
in  its  exquisite  breeding  plumage  is  Churchill,  on  the  western  shore  of  Hudson’s  Bay.  In  1980, 
to  everyone’s  astonishment,  three  pairs  nested  at  Churchill,  and,  while  several  young  hatched 
from  all  three  nests,  their  ultimate  productivity  remains  unknown  as  observers  commendably 
avoided  subsequent  disturbance.  In  1981  (the  same?)  three  pairs  again  bred,  although  no  nests 
were  known  to  have  been  successful  (perhaps  due  to  egg-collectors:  Brit.  Birds  75:  187-188). 
Natural  predation  on  tundra  and  taiga  birds  in  this  area  is  high,  however,  and  some  people 
have  speculated  that  it  was  increased  by  the  attention  of  those  wishing  to  see  the  gulls.  A 
scintillating  colour  photo  of  one  of  the  incubating  adults  (alas,  exhibiting  no  pink  breast 
bloom)  appeared  on  the  cover  of  the  November  1980  issue  of  American  Birds , whose  lead  article 
reported  on  the  1980  nestings.  This  occurrence  seems  to  have  been  presaged  by  likely  breeding 
(confirmed  only  in  1976  and  1978)  during  1974-78  on  the  Queen  Elizabeth  Islands,  in 
northern  Canada  (see  abstract  in  Proc.  1978  Con).  Colon.  Waterbird  Grp  2:  16),  so  the  range 
expansion,  if  correct,  has  been  underway  for  some  time. 

Forster’s  Tern  Sterna  Jorsteri  moved  northward  as  an  Atlantic  Coast  breeder  by  almost  150 
miles  (240  km)  in  198 1 , to  Long  Island,  New  York,  following  its  southern  congener,  Gull-billed 
Gelochelidon  nitotica , which  made  the  same  move  in  1975.  Royal  S.  maxima  and  Sandwich 
■S.  sandvicensis , each  regularly  breeding  no  farther  north  than  the  Maryland- Virginia  border, 
have  been  behaving  suspiciously  in  some  Long  Island  colonies  of  Common  Terns  S.  hirundo  in 
the  last  few  years,  and  may  be  next.  Both  now  occur  annually  to  at  least  Massachusetts,  the 
former  in  small  Hocks,  and  both  without  benefit  of  tropical  storms.  Wilson’s  Phalarope 
Phalaropus  tricolor  has  established  a tentative  toehold  as  an  Atlantic-coast  breeder  in  two 
locations  in  Massachusetts  (Plum  Island  and  Monomoy  Island  National  W ildlife  Refuges), 
and  although  summering  adults  have  lately  been  seen  south  to  Long  Island  and  New  Jersey, 
properly  skulking  about  large  wildlife  refuges,  no  other  sites  are  known.  Thirty  years  ago,  the 
species  was  a rare  fall  and  an  all-but-unknown  spring  migrant  on  the  Atlantic  coast. 

Seabirds  I he  gadfly-petrel  Pterodroma  spectacular  discovered  about  ten  years  ago  continues 
unabated  off  the  Outer  Banks  of  North  Carolina,  where  one  trip  in  October  1981  had  over 
40  Black-capped  Petrels  P.  hasitata,  some  sitting  on  the  water  in  large  flocks  of  Audubon’s 
Shearwaters  Pujjmus  Iherminieri.  An  apparently  previously  unreported  field-mark  is  be- 
havioural: Black-caps  jump  from  calm  water  when  flushed,  like  dabbling  ducks,  while  most 
shearwaters  we  know  lumber  off,  paddling  like  sea-ducks.  Is  this  a useful  generic  distinction? 
Another  recent  report  was  of  a flock  numbering  between  1,000  and  1,600,  also  in  the  Gulf 
Stream  off  the  Carolinas,  perhaps  over  half  the  species’  total  breeding  population.  In  any 
event,  European  sea-watchers  might  consider  factoring  in  Black-capped  Petrel  as  a possible 
vagrant,  restricted  as  it  seems  to  be  to  Gulf  Stream  waters,  where  it  has  now'  been  recorded  as 
far  north  as  near  Nova  Scotia.  Cyclonic  and  anticyclonic  eddies  regularly  pinch  off  from 
Stream  waters,  taking  with  them  flora  and  avifauna  typical  of  the  main  stream,  proximity  to 
which  is  thus  not  essential  for  occurrence  of  Black-cap,  Audubon’s,  and  Bridled  Tern  Sterna 
anaethetus,  the  three  species  that  seem  to  typify  blue  waters  north  of  the  tropics  in  the  western 
Atlantic. 

Pterodroma  petrels  are  causing  a major  stir  in  California  as  well.  In  late  1979.  an  oceano- 
graphic research  vessel  reported  Cook’s  Petrel  P.  cookii  from  a seamount  about  100  miles  ( 160 
km)  off  central-southern  California.  Immediately  chartered  pelagic  trips  confirmed  their 
occurrence  there  in  small  numbers  in  late  fall  and  early  winter,  and  on  at  least  one  trip 
another  species  was  recorded:  Stejneger’s  Petrel  P.  longirostris.  In  the  spring  of  1981,  several 
birds  identified  as  Solander’s  Petrel  P.  solandri  were  reported  well  offshore  of  northern  Cali- 
fornia and  several  hundred  more  were  seen  off  Washington  last  summer.  Icing  the  cake,  a dead 
Murphy’s  Petrel  P.  ultima  was  washed  ashore  in  northern  California  recently.  These  are  in 
addition  to  what  was  previously  the  only  Pterodroma  off  the  Pacific  Coast.  Scaled  or  Mottled 
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P.  inexpectata,  which,  unexpectedly,  has  also  occurred  recently  in  the  Gulf  Stream  off  the  Outer 
Banks  of  North  Carolina. 

Y\  hile  on  the  topic  of  pelagics,  we  offer  the  opinion  that  the  sessile  habits  of  British  and  Irish 
seabird  enthusiasts  may  be  drastically  reducing  their  data  input.  It  is  so  well  known  as  to  be 
axiomatic  in  North  America  that  (with  a very,  very  few  cases  on  the  Pacific  coast  where 
submarine  canyons  run  virtually  up  to  shore)  one  normally  does  not  see  other  than  the 
occasional  pelagic  seabird  unless  one  goes  well  offshore  (100  or  more  miles  (160  km)  is  not 
uncommon).  It  is  tempting  to  imagine  what  lies  at  sea  off,  say,  Cape  Clear,  and  how 
bathymetry  and  submarine  peaks,  plateaux  and  troughs  affect  pelagic  bird  concentrations. 
Here  is  one  major  area  where,  we  believe,  Europeans  lag  far  behind  their  American  colleagues. 

Vagrants  One  of  the  few  adult  Sharp-tailed  Sandpipers  recorded  anywhere  in  North 
America  outside  Alaska,  and  one  of  only  a handful  of  that  species  ever  from  the  Atlantic 
Coast,  was  seen  at  Jamaica  Bay,  Long  Island,  for  almost  a week  in  late  July  1981,  followed 
closely  by  a going-out-of-breeding-plumage  Spotted  Redshank  Tringa  erythropus  at  Plum 
Island,  Massachusetts,  and  a one-shot  PolynesianTattler  in  inland  California  (the  first  ever 
away  from  Alaska).  A banner  year  for  Asiatic  shorebirds  seemed  in  the  offing,  but,  except  for 
one  or  two  west  coast  Red-necked  Stints  and  Bermuda’s  first  Wood  Sandpiper  T.  glareola , that 
was  the  whole  show.  Plum  Island  came  through  again  in  late  September  when  a visiting  Dane 
found  New  England’s  first  Redwing  Turdus  iliacus,  seen  and  heard  only  briefly  for  one  day.  This 
was  reminiscent  of  eastern  North  America’s  first  Cuckoo  Cuculus  canorus , captured  emaciated  in 
April  1981  on  Martha’s  Vineyard,  off  Cape  Cod,  and  seen  on  only  two  days. 

Taxonomy  A recent  review  in  Continental  Birdlije  of  the  Pied  Wagtail  complex  summarised 
from  available  published  sources,  some  of  them  in  the  always-obscure  Russian  literature, 
interactions  between  Motacilla  (alba)  lugens,  the  black-backed  form  of  the  Kamchatka  Penin- 
sula and  a bit  farther  south,  and  the  northeastern  Siberian  M.  alba  ocularis.  The  notable 
contributions  of  the  paper  are  three-fold:  it  calls  attention  to  distinguishing  features  between 
lugens  and  ocularis  (aside  from  the  black  v.  grey  backs,  respectively);  it  summarises  North 
American  records  (both  have  occurred,  supported  by  specimens  or  photos,  south  to  Cali- 
fornia) ; and  it  reveals  that  the  Russians  find  them  behaving  as  full  species  in  a zone  of  sympatry 
on  the  northeast  coast  of  Kamchatka.  Indeed,  the  forthcoming  6th  edition  of  the  AOU 
Check-list  of  North  American  Birds , to  be  published  in  1983,  treats  lugens  as  a full  species: 
Black-backed  Wagtail. 

Information  continues  to  accumulate,  slowly  and  sometimes  contradictorily,  on  the  two 
forms  of  the  Western  Grebe  (illustrated,  to  his  credit,  by  Peterson  in  his  new  Eastern  Field 
Guide).  Apparently  overlapping  broadly  in  the  US,  and  behaving  as  full  species  where 
sympatric,  they  are  nonetheless  reported  to  be  ‘hybridising’  at  one  location  in  Mexico.  If  true, 
this  would  be  another,  rare  example  of  a ‘broken  ring’,  requiring  a difficult  decision  as  to  the 
proper  taxonomic  treatment.  Evidence  at  present  favours  splitting  them  offas  V estern  Grebe 
Aechmophorus  occidental^  and  Clark’s  Grebe  A.  clarkii,  assuming  the  Mexican  situation  to 
represent  a recent  secondary  contact  where  the  isolating  mechanisms  have  not  yet  sorted 
themselves  out.  No  new  taxa  names  are  required,  as  clarkii  was  described  over  100  years  ago; 
after  it  was  summarily  lumped  with  occidentalis  it  seems  almost  everyone  forgot  why  it  was 
recognised  in  the  first  place.  A paper  in  the  latest  issue  of  Western  Birds  (12:  41-46)  discusses 
field  separation  of  the  two  forms,  and  offers  two  splendid  black-and-white  photos  clearly 
contrasting  them.  Plus  q a change  . . . 

Endangered  species  It  has  been  known  for  a while  that  Europe’s  Roseate  Terns  Sterna 
dougallii  (most  of  which  are  in  the  British  Isles)  are  in  trouble.  The  other  half  of  the  North 
Atlantic  population,  centred  in  the  Cape  Cod-Long  Island  area,  had  been  thought  to  be  quite 
healthy.  A paper  just  published  in  Colonial  Waterbirds,  the  new  journal  of  the  Colonial 
Waterbird  Group  (established,  of  course,  in  the  Colonies),  points  out.  however,  that  not  only  is 
the  North  American  Roseate  population  in  very  bad  shape,  but  also,  like  Europe’s,  it  seems  to 
be  suffering  on  its  wintering  grounds  (in  this  case,  northeastern  South  America).  But.  contra 
Europe’s,  our  decline,  previously  unrecognised,  goes  back  at  least  to  the  early  1930s.  has  been 
continuing  at  a relatively  constant  rate  up  to  the  late  1970s,  and  regression  analysis  predicts 
the  species’  complete  extirpation — if  the  present  trend  is  not  abated  shortly  after  the  year 
2000.  How  many  more  species  will  turn  out  to  be  adequately  protected  on  their  north 
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temperate  zone  breeding  grounds  while  they  are  quietly  being  eliminated  from  the  face  of  the 
earth  in  the  tropical  winter? 

Extirpated  by  pesticides  as  a breeding  species  from  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  in  the  US 
non-Arctic  Canada,  the  Peregrine  Falco  peregrinus  is  now  making  a slow  comeback — both 
naturally  and  assisted  by  the  restocking  efforts  of  Tom  Cade  at  Cornell,  and  others.  Most 
exciting  was  the  appearance  in  1980  of  a pair  at  a former  eyrie  in  an  unnamed  location  in 
Maine,  where  they  raised  several  young.  It  is  not  altogether  certain,  but  it  seems  that  at  least 
one  and  perhaps  both  members  of  the  pair  were  not  ringed.  If  true,  this  would  be  a natural 
recolonisation,  although  one  or  both  birds  could  have  lost  rings,  or  could  have  been  raised  by 
released  pairs  that  have  nested  successfully  in  the  last  few  years  along  the  mid  to  north  Atlantic 
coastal  area.  Alas,  they  did  not  return  in  1981. 

Previews  The  6th  edition  of  the  AOU  Check-list  of  American  Birds , now  covering  down  to  and 
throughout  the  West  Indies  and  Central  America,  but  omitting  all  subspecies,  is  expected 
out  in  time  for  the  AOU  Centennial  Meeting  in  New  York  City  in  September  1983. 

What  is  expected  to  be  state-of-the-art  in  stint  identification  is  the  paper  by  Richard  Viet 
now  approaching  final  draft  stage.  To  be  published  in  American  Birds , it  will  feature  commis- 
sioned colour  plates  by  Lars  Jonsson,  as  well  as  top-calibre  colour  and  black-and-white 
photographs  of  all  species.  Complete  age,  sexual  and  plumage  features  will  also  be  provided  for 
all  species. 

Identification  Recently  published  in  American  Birds  (35:  778-788)  is  a paper  by  Ben  King  on 
North  American  pipits,  illustrated  with  full-page  colour  plates  each  by  Peter  Hayman  and 
Peiter  Prall.  This  important  contribution  even  illustrates  worn  plumages,  and  provides  an 
excellent  summary  table  of  diagnostic  features.  1 1 seems  a pity  that  it  did  not  include  Richard’s 
Anthus  novaeseelandiae , Upland  A.  sylvanus , Blyth’s  A.  godlewskii,  Tawny  A.  campestris , Berthelot’s 
A.  berthelotii , Long-billed  A.  similis  and  Rosy  A.  roseatus,  as  then  it  would  have  covered  the  entire 
Northern  Hemisphere. 

Dr  P.  A.  Buckley  and  William  C.  Russell,  c/o  Box  974,  Northeast  Harbor,  Maine 

04662,  USA 


Seabirds  inland  in  Britain  in 
late  April  1981 


Barry  Nightingale  and 
J.  T.  R.  Sharrock 


Following  overnight  northeasterly  gales  on  25th/26th  April  1981,  many 
seabirds  were  reported  inland  in  Britain.  The  most  frequent  species 
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were  Arctic  Terns  Sterna  paradisaea  (717),  Kittiwakes  Rissa  tridactyla  (580), 
Gannets  Sula  bassana  (57),  Sandwich  Terns  Sterna  sandvicensis  (44),  Little 
Gulls  Larus  minutus  (24)  and  Fulmars  Fulmarus  glacialis  (17).  Some  of  these 
occurred  in  unprecedented  numbers,  and  several  other  species  which  are 
unusual  inland  were  reported. 

4 his  summary  records  what  turned  out  to  be  a fairly  typical  seabird 
‘wreck’,  but  which  was,  nevertheless,  most  striking  in  some  areas  of  central 
and  southern  England,  and  rearranged  some  of  the  local  record  books. 

Method 

Appeals  were  made  directly  to  all  county  recorders  in  Britain  and  a request 
was  placed  in  British  Birds  (74:  304)  for  information  on  any  seabirds  seen 
more  than  2 km  from  the  coast  during  24th-30th  April  1981.  The  response 
was  excellent,  both  from  recorders — records  (or  a negative  return)  were 
received  from  every  county  or  regional  recorder  in  Britain,  except  for 
Dumfries  & Galloway,  Durham  and  Wiltshire — and  from  individual 
observers;  so  much  so,  in  fact,  that  care  had  to  be  taken  to  avoid 
duplication.  Numbers  quoted  in  this  paper  refer  to  the  minima  at  each 
locality;  duplication  due  to  individuals  moving  from  one  locality  to  another 
could,  however,  not  be  estimated. 

Progress  of  the  ‘wreck’ 

After  a period  of  light  winds  and  clear  skies,  as  Britain  lay  between  Atlantic 
and  Scandinavian  ‘lows’,  during  23rd-24th  April,  the  Atlantic  depression 
(lOOOmb)  moved  east  and  then  remained  almost  stationary  over  south- 
eastern England,  the  English  Channel  and  northern  France  until  12.00 
GMT  on  27th  April.  From  noon  on  25th  to  00.00  GMT  on  27th,  the  wind  was 
northeasterly  from  the  North  Sea  onto  the  central  part  of  the  east  coast  of 
England  (fig.  1).  An  associated  intense  weather  front,  marking  the 
boundary  between  very  cold  Arctic  air  to  the  north  and  a warm  Continental 
air-mass,  also  remained  stationary  from  central  southern  England  across 
the  North  Sea  and  into  the  Low  Countries,  bringing  unseasonal  snow  and 
sleet.  The  gale-force  northeasterly  winds  along  the  front  were  strongest  on 
the  night  of  25th/26th,  when  a speed  of  40  knots  was  recorded  on  the 
Norfolk  coast. 

Almost  no  seabirds  were  reported  inland  on  Friday  24th  April  (one 
Fulmar  and  one  Arctic  Tern).  On  25th,  however,  there  were  19  records 
involving  1 12  individuals.  Interestingly,  this  was  the  biggest  skua  day,  with 
all  three  common  species;  the  other  seabirds  were  103  Arctic  Terns,  two 
Kittiwakes  and  a Sandwich  Tern.  This,  however,  gave  no  real  warning  of 
what  was  to  happen  on  the  following  day. 

After  the  overnight  blizzards  and  gale-force  northeasterly  winds,  Sunday 
26th  April  produced  65  records  of  seabirds  inland,  involving  763  indi- 
viduals of  ten  species.  The  commonest  were  Kittiwakes  (508)  and  Arctic 
Terns  (202),  but  the  most  striking  were  perhaps  the  eight  records  of 
Gannets  ( 14  individuals),  nine  Fulmars  and  three  petrels,  two  identified  as 
Leach’s  Oceanodroma  leucorhoa.  Although  one  species  reached  an  even  higher 
total  the  next  day  (there  were  37  Gannets  on  27th),  26th  was  clearly  the 
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Fig.  1.  Meteorological  situation  in  eastern  Atlantic  and  western  Europe  at  00.00  GMT 

(midnight)  on  25th/26th  April  1981 

peak  of  the  movement,  especially  since  observers  were  rather  caught 
unawares  on  26th,  but  were  fully  mobilised  by  Monday  27th  after  news  of 
the  day’s  events  spread  on  the  grapevine  late  on  26th.  The  tale  is  now  told 
under  the  separate  species  headings. 

Species  accounts 

Fulmar  Fulmarus glacialis  (fig.  2) 

A pelagic  species,  coming  to  land  only  to  breed,  the  Fulmar  is  well  suited 
with  its  impressive  powers  of  flight  to  cope  with  severe  weather  conditions. 
Indeed,  it  is  rarely  seen  inland,  but  has  been  the  victim  of  some  impressive 
wrecks,  such  as  those  in  February  to  April  1962  (Pashby  & Cudworth 
1969).  They  are  present  in  the  Atlantic  and  North  Sea  areas  all  year, 
returning  to  the  breeding  colonies  in  late  winter.  A heavy  movement  occurs 
off  the  east  coast  of  Britain  from  early  March  to  early  May. 

The  first  report  during  the  period  came  from  Dorchester  Gravel-pits 
(Oxfordshire)  with  a single  on  24th  April,  but  by  26th  others  had  been 
reported  from  Purls  Bridge  (Cambridgeshire),  Ditchford  Gravel-pits 
(Northamptonshire),  Draycote  Reservoir  (Warwickshire),  Biggleswade 
(Bedfordshire),  and  in  the  west,  at  Chew  Valley  Lake  (Avon). 

Gannet  Sula  bassana  (fig.  3) 

Essentially  maritime,  the  Gannet  is  rarely  affected  by  storms.  Adults  are 
found  in  the  eastern  Atlantic  and  North  Sea  throughout  the  year. 
Immatures  overwinter  farther  south,  but  return  on  a wide  front  in  spring. 
There  was  a distinctly  eastern  bias  to  the  records,  particularly  those  found 
on  26th  April,  with  sightings  from  Cambridgeshire,  Norfolk,  Lincolnshire 
and  Leicestershire. 
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Fig.  2.  Fulmar  Fulmarus glacialis:  distribution 
by  counties  of  inland  records  during  24th- 
30th  April  1981 


This  was  perhaps  the  most  spectacular  of  the  species  involved,  with  some 
57  individuals.  The  farthest  inland  was  one  at  Woughton  (Buckingham- 
shire) on  27th  April,  1 10km  from  the  nearest  open  sea.  Many  were  in  a poor 
condition  when  found,  and  at  least  nine  are  known  to  have  died,  despite 
attempts  to  feed  some  of  them  artificially.  Of  those  that  were  aged.  1 1 were 
adults  and  eight  were  immatures  or  sub-adults.  A total  of  14  was  found  on 
26th  April,  with  another  37  the  following  day. 

Whilst  all  inland  Gannets  present  an  unusual  sight,  four  on  27th  April 
flying  along  the  A604  in  Cambridgeshire  low  ox  er  fields  were,  according  to 
the  correspondent,  ‘an  astounding  sight',  as  must  haxe  been  five  flying 
southwest  over  the  Ouse  Washes  on  26th,  and  one  east  of  Bishops  Stortford 
(Hertfordshire)  on  27th  as  it  circled  over  the  Ml  1 motorway.  One  motor- 
way Gannet  was  treated  as  a hazard  by  the  local  police  and  “fenced  off  with 
traffic  cones  (hence  the  heading  drawing  for  this  paper). 

On  a local  basis,  many  of  the  records  were  significant:  in  Berkshire,  the 
Gannet  is  a rare  vagrant  with  less  than  ten  county  records  up  to  1980,  yet 


Fig.  3.  Gannet  Sul  a bassana : distribution  bv 
counties  of  inland  records  during  24th-30th 
April  1981 
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F ig.  4.  Skuas  Stercorarius : distribution  by  Fig.  5.  Kittiwake  Rissa  tridactyla:  distribution 
counties  of  inland  records  during  ‘24th-30th  by  counties  of  inland  records  during  24th- 
April  1981  30th  April  1981 

two  were  seen  in  the  period  in  question;  two  in  Bedfordshire  were  the  first 
since  1955;  and  in  Cambridgeshire,  where  the  species  is  described  as  very 
scarce,  there  were  13. 

Skuas  Stercorarius  (fig.  4) 

Apart  from  the  breeding  season,  when  Arctic  Skuas  S.  parasiticus  in 
particular  breed  up  to  30km  from  the  sea,  these  species  are  all  maritime. 
Great  Skuas  S.  skua  return  to  their  nesting  areas  in  early  April,  whereas 
Arctic  Skuas  arrive  later,  in  May.  Spring  passage  off  the  East  Anglian  coast 
is  at  best  only  irregular,  and  most  previous  storm-movements  have  been  in 
autumn. 

All  three  common  skuas  were  reported  during  the  review  period,  with  the 
first  ones  noted  on  25th,  a day  earlier  than  most  of  the  other  seabirds.  On 
this  day,  a skua,  possibly  Arctic,  was  seen  at  Staines  Reservoir  (Surrey),  a 
Pomarine  S.  pomannus  at  Ogston  Reservoir  (Derbyshire),  only  the  third 
county  record,  an  Arctic  at  the  same  location,  a Great  at  Draycote  Reser- 
voir, an  Arctic  at  Chasewater  (Staffordshire)  and  an  Arctic  at  Thrybergh 
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Reservoir  (South  Yorkshire).  The  only  new  skua  on  26th  (the  big  day  for 
other  species)  was  an  Arctic  at  Farmoor  Reservoir  (Oxfordshire).  There 
was  then  none  until  four  over  Loch  Lomond  (Dunbartonshire)  on  29th; 
these,  however,  were  perhaps  quite  unrelated  to  the  inland  arrivals  farther 
south.  The  last  non-coastal  skua  was  a Great  inland  from  Minsmere 
(Suffolk)  on  29th.  Two  records  on  the  River  Severn  estuary  have  been 
omitted  from  the  map  on  the  grounds  that  they  were  not  inland:  two  Arctics 
in  Gwent  on  27th  were  regarded  locally  as  ‘not  very  remarkable’,  but  a 
Great  upriver  from  the  New  Grounds  (Gloucestershire)  on  30th  was  only 
the  fifth  county  record  this  century  and  the  first  in  spring  (it  was  the  only 
seabird  reported  to  us  for  that  date).  Totals  of  1 1 Arctic,  three  Great  and 
one  Pomarine  were  positively  identified  during  the  period. 

Kittiwake  Rissa  tridactyla  (fig.  5) 

This  is  a maritime  surface-feeder,  nesting  exclusively  on  the  coast. 
Recently,  a pattern  of  regular  spring  overland  migration  has  been  set, 
apparently  independent  of  severe  weather  conditions.  Such  was  the 
suddenness  of  arrival  during  the  period  in  question,  however,  and  in  some 
cases  in  unprecedented  numbers,  that  it  was  clearly  not  part  of  a regular 
movement.  Curiously,  no  records  were  received  from  the  east  coast  coun- 
ties; apart  from  130  in  Somerset,  records  were  restricted  to  the  south  coast 
and  midland  counties. 

A feature  of  the  Kittiwake  movement  was  that  most  parties  moved 
straight  through;  inevitably  some  duplication  must  have  occurred.  Where 
noted,  25-30%  were  immatures.  There  were  only  three  prior  to  the  main 
passage  from  26th,  with  a few  stragglers  staying  on  until  the  end  of  the 
month.  Some  of  the  totals  were  exceptional,  with  85  at  Rutland  Water 
(Leicestershire)  and  possibly  as  many  as  300  at  Pitsford  Reservoir 
(Northamptonshire),  80  at  Cheddar  Reservoir  (Somerset)  and  up  to  100  at 
Farmoor  Reservoir.  Elsewhere,  five  together  at  Theale  Gravel-pits  was  a 
record  for  Berkshire. 

Sandwich  Tern  Sterna  sandvicensis  (fig.  6) 

In  the  southern  half  of  England,  most  of  the  nesting  colonies  are  situated  on 
the  coasts  of  Norfolk,  Suffolk  and  Essex.  Only  a few  occasionally  visit  inland 
waters  on  passage,  rarely  in  more  than  single  figures. 

A scatter  of  records  occurred  during  25th-29th  April  (and  a single  at 
Theale  Gravel-pits  on  23rd).  In  Cambridgeshire,  where  the  species  is 
scarce,  singles  were  seen  on  the  Ouse  Washes,  at  Gamlingay  and  at 
Cottenham,  whilst  at  Peakirk  a flock  of  14  occurred. 

Arctic  Tern  Sterna  paradisaea  (fig.  7) 

Although  previously  considered  in  some  areas  to  be  only  an  irregular  visitor 
inland,  the  Arctic  Tern  is  now  established  as  a regular  inland  migrant  in 
some  numbers.  Whether  this  is  due  to  a genuine  increase  in  records  or 
observers  becoming  more  aware  of  the  possibilities  of  separating  this 
species  from  Common  S.  hirundo  is  not  certain. 

Whilst  much  of  the  movement  was  not  unusual,  some  of  the  numbers 
were  higher  than  is  normally  expected.  At  Grafham  Water  (Cambridge- 
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Fig.  6.  Sandwich  Tern  Sterna  sandvicensis:  Fig.  7.  Arctic  Fern  Sterna  paradisaea : distri- 
distribution  by  counties  of  inland  records  bution  by  counties  of  inland  records  during 
during  24th-30th  April  1981  ' 24th-30th  April  1981 

shire),  150-200  were  exceptional  on  28th  April,  and  there  were  52  at  Willen 
Lake  (Buckinghamshire)  on  the  same  day.  There  were  103  on  25th  (the 
main  skua  day),  but  the  peak  numbers  were  on  26th  (202)  and  28th  (289). 

Other  species 

Two  Leach’s  Petrels  were  reported  in  the  period,  singles  at  King  George  V 
Reservoir  (Essex)  and  at  Grafham  Water,  both  on  26th  April.  Another 
petrel,  either  this  species  or  Madeiran  O.  castro,  was  seen  at  Blunham 
Gravel-pits  (Bedfordshire)  on  the  same  day. 

Also  turning  up  at  this  time  were  other  species  which  are  unusual  inland, 
including  a Red-throated  Diver  Gavia  stellata  at  Purls  Bridge  on  28th,  single 
Brent  Geese  Branta  bernicla  at  the  same  locality,  Staines  Reservoir  and 
Willen  Lake  on  26th,  five  Red-breasted  Mergansers  Mergus  senator , six 
Little  Terns  Sterna  albi/rons  (including  individuals  at  Staines  Reservoir,  the 
Ouse  Washes,  and  Pitsford  Reservoir),  a few  Little  Gulls  Larus  minutus  from 
26th  to  29th  (nine,  three,  one  and  1 1 ),  a Grey  Phalarope  Phalaropus  julicarius 
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at  Staines  Reservoir  from  26th  April,  and  ten  Scaups  Aythya  marila  at 
Dorchester  Gravel-pits,  again  on  26th. 

Passerines  were  also  grounded  by  the  severe  weather  as  far  apart  as 
Morecambe  Bay  (Cumbria),  with  an  unusual  fall  of  finches  Carduelis, 
wagtails  Motacilla  and  Wheatears  Oenanthe  oenanthe,  and  East  Anglia,  with 
Ring  Ouzels  Turdus  torquatus  and  other  thrushes  dominant,  but  these  all  fall 
outside  the  scope  of  this  paper. 


Table  1.  Timing  of  seabirds  inland  in  Britain  during  24th-30th  April  1981 

‘Seabirds’  includes  the  following  species:  Fulmar  Fulmarus glacialis,  Leach’s  Petrel  Oceanodroma 
leucorhoa,  Gannet  Sul  a bassana,  Grey  Phalarope  Phalaropus  Julicarius,  Pomarine  Skua  Stercorarius 
pomarinus,  Arctic  Skua  S.  parasiticus,  Great  Skua  S.  skua , Little  Gull  Larus  minutus,  Kittiwake 
Rissa  tridactyla,  Sandwich  Tern  Sterna  sandvicensis,  Arctic  Tern  S.  paradisaea  and  Little  Tern  S. 

albijrons 

APRIL 


F 

S 

S 

M 

T 

\V 

T 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

Number  of  species  (max.  12) 

2 

6 

10 

6 

6 

7 

0 

Number  of  records 

2 

19 

65 

62 

12 

19 

0 

Number  of  individuals 

2 

112 

763 

143 

296 

142 

0 

Discussion 

The  geographical  distribution  of  the  inland  seabird  occurrences  during 
25th-29th  April  is  similar,  though  not  identical,  for  all  species:  a wedge  of 
counties  extending  from  the  Wash  in  the  north  to  Berkshire  and  London  in 
the  south,  with  some  in  East  Anglia  and  a few  farther  north.  The  weather 
situation,  together  with  this  distribution  pattern  of  records,  suggests  that 
the  origin  of  the  seabirds  was  the  North  Sea  and  that  they  probably  entered 
the  Wash  and  crossed  the  Fens  inland  towards  the  central  Midlands  and 
northern  Home  Counties.  Skuas  and  a few  terns  came  first,  perhaps  during 
the  day  on  25th,  but  most  were  swept  inland  during  the  night  of  25th/26th. 
Weakened  Gannets  continued  to  be  discovered  during  27th,  while  further 
discoveries  of  terns  and  Kittiwakes  may  have  involved  movements  from  one 
water  to  another  rather  than  new  arrivals. 

This  concentrated  wreck  was  spectacular  so  far  as  the  inland  observers 
were  concerned,  even  though  it  was  on  a rather  small  scale  by  coastal 
seawatchers’  standards.  The  Gannets  and  Fulmars,  in  particular,  provided 
some  unexpected  sights;  as  one  example,  a correspondent,  travelling  by  sea 
from  Harwich  to  Germany  on  27th  had  a very  quiet  crossing,  with  nothing 
at  all  out  of  the  ordinary,  yet  had  met  with  four  Gannets  and  a Sandwich 
Fern  during  his  cross-country  drive  to  Harwich.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
should  be  noted  that  not  a single  shearwater  Pujfinus  or  auk  (Alcidae)  was 
reported  in  this  influx.  They,  perhaps,  were  already  established  in  their 
breeding  areas  by  late  April,  this  influx  involving  a mixture  of  migrants 
moving  northwards  and  long-ranging  feeding  parties,  and  non-breeders,  all 
diverted  westwards  in  the  strong  winds  and  poor  visibility  of  the  unseasonal 
blizzards. 
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Summary 

Northeasterly  gales  and  blizzards  during  25th-28th  (especially  the  night  of  25th/26th)  April 
1981  brought  an  influx  of  seabirds  to  the  Midlands  and  central  southern  England  (see  table  1). 
The  origin  was  presumably  the  North  Sea,  with  arrival  often  via  the  Wash. 
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28  Peter  Holden 

When,  in  1965,  the  Junior  Bird  Recorders’  Club  became  the  Young 
Ornithologists’  Club,  Peter  Holden  was  among  the  2,000  of'  its 
members  who  were  transferred.  He  was  soon  to  make  his  mark  on  the  new 
organisation,  and  ten  years  later  had  become  its  National  Organiser.  Since 
then  he  has  seen  it  grow  to  an  impressive  membership  of  over  100,000 
young  people. 

Peter  has  been  interested  in  birds  from  a very  early  age.  He  is  a keen 
observer  of  behaviour,  and  more  likely  than  most  to  know  the  identity  of 
that  obscure  brown  feather  that  is  being  passed  around.  This  latter  ability 
stems  from  a penchant  for  bits  and  pieces.  Any  dead  specimen  has  its  skull, 
wings,  feet  and  most  of  its  feathers  removed,  stored  and  catalogued  in  what 
seems  like  only  seconds,  a process  which  has  proved  too  much  for  some, 
weaker,  stomachs.  Pride  of  place  goes  to  a Short-eared  Owl’s  head,  whose 
mummified  and  shrunken  brain  rattles  inside  like  a maraca. 
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Much  of  his  pleasure  in  birds  has  always  been  in  getting  to  know  a local 
study  area  and  its  birds  particularly  well,  an  approach  which  he  continually 
advocates  to  young  ornithologists.  He  is  the  archetypal  non-twitcher. 
Recently,  the  editor  of  this  journal  and  I spirited  the  senior  Young 
Ornithologist  of  the  Year  away  from  a reception  to  the  local  gravel-pit 
where  there  was  a Red-necked  Grebe  and  a Ring-necked  Duck  (and  also,  as 
it  turned  out,  a Ferruginous  Duck).  Peter  was  not  too  pleased.  Not  that  the 
reception  was  like  Hamlet  without  the  ghost,  so  much  as  that  the  ghost  had 
been  watching  rare  birds!  The  serious  point  behind  this,  of  course,  is  his 
desire  to  steer  young  birdwatchers  first  to  a real  appreciation  of  the  com- 
moner birds,  and  away  from  a too-early  emphasis  on  rarities. 

The  energy  and  drive  which  he  brings  to  his  work  are  remarkable.  The 
ideas  keep  coming.  Soon  after  his  appointment  to  the  RSPB,  as  assistant  to 
the  Education  Officer,  he  started  his  own  local  YOC  group,  and  this  he  still 
somehow  makes  the  time  to  run.  Promoting  the  YOC  has  involved  over  100 
TV  and  Radio  interviews  to  date.  The  books  he  has  edited  or  written  are 
always  ones  for  which  he  sees  a genuine  need,  for  instance  the  best-selling 
Spotters’  Guide  to  Birds,  and  now,  jointly  with  JTRS,  The  RSPB  Book  of  British 
Birds,  a genuine  beginners’  book,  with  no  Black  Woodpecker  or  Crested 
Lark. 

His  other  interests  lean  to  the  historical  (he  was  in  fact  employed  briefly 
by  two  leading  genealogists),  and  to  classical  music.  He  is  a valued  member 
of  his  local  Church  community. 

Unlike  most  of  the  subjects  of  this  series,  not  only  does  Peter  wear  a tie, 
but  he  is  actually  well,  indeed  nattily,  dressed.  (‘Best  Dressed  BB 
225.  Peter  Holden  with  YOC  members,  Bedfordshire,  1980  ( Akroyd/YOC ) 
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Personality’?)  It  is  significant  that  it  occurs  to  hardly  anyone  to  call  him 
'Pete’.  On  the  subject  of  names,  there  do  seem  to  be  a lot  of  other  Peter 
Holdens.  You  sense  that  he  rather  wishes  they  were  called  something  else, 
especially  the  ‘Mr  Holden’  who  advertises  a well-known  brand  of  thermal 
underwear. 

If  I have  made  Peter  sound  rather  a serious  character,  it  is  perhaps  that 
that  is  one’s  first  impression.  But  I must  correct  it.  There  is  great  humour 
there,  particularly  a sense  of  the  incongruous,  which  can  make  him  cry  with 
laughter.  To  illustrate,  an  Australian  teacher  had  taken  his  boys  on  a 
gruelling  fortnight’s  canoeing  expedition.  There  was  to  be  a prize  for  the 
boy  who  on  top  of  this  submitted  the  best  bird  list.  The  master  had  come  to 
England,  from  Australia,  to  buy  the  boy’s  prize — a YOC  pencil!  Peter 
almost  did  himself  the  proverbial  mischief. 

The  YOC,  with  its  excellent  magazine  Bird  Life,  and  wide-ranging 
activities,  now  stands  in  high  regard.  Through  it,  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
youngsters  have  discovered  the  excitement  and  pleasure  to  be  found  in  wild 
birds.  This  type  of  educational  work  is  not  a sphere  most  birders  meet  with 
or  even  consider  much.  But,  make  no  mistake,  its  influence  on  attitudes  for 
the  future  will  be  profound.  The  dedicated  work  of  people  like  Peter  (and 
here  one  must  mention  over  500  purely  voluntary  leaders)  is  about  the 
long-term  interests  of  birds,  and  creating  a future  generation  which  will  be 
able  to  press  for  the  effective  conservation  of  the  things  that  we  all  value. 

Geoffrey  Abbott 

postscript  Just  before  the  copy  date  for  this  profile,  Peter’s  wife  Sue  gave  birth  to  a fine  baby 
boy,  Andrew.  Clearly,  Peter  is  leaving  no  potential  source  of  new  YOC  members  untapped. 


European  news 

ecords  have  been  supplied  by  correspondents  in  20  countries  for  this 
twelfth  six-monthly  report  on  interesting  occurrences  and  status 
changes  in  Europe.  This  feature  is  intended  as  a news  service;  anyone 
requiring  further  information  or  quoting  records  in  other  publications 
should  refer  to  the  literature  of  the  relevant  country.  Records  awaiting 
formal  verification  by  national  rarity  committees  are  indicated  by  an 
asterisk(*). 

White-billed  Diver  Gavia  adamsii  faeroe 
islands  Sorvags  Fjooour  on  7th  June  1982. 

Switzerland  Eschenz  from  29th  January  to 
5th  February  1982*. 

Fulmar  Fulmarus  glacialu  Norway  Increas- 
ing: in  extreme  southwest  (Rogaland),  where 
breeding  first  confirmed  in  1968,  now  in- 
creased to  over  50  pairs. 

Cory’s  Shearwater  Calonectris  diomedea 
Belgium  First  and  second  records:  dead 
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singles  on  coast  on  28th  November  1 98 1 * and 
6th  February  1982*. 

Cormorant  Phalacrocorax  carbo  Hungary 
Breeding  population  about  560  pairs  in  three 
heron  colonies. 

Pygmy  Cormorant  Phalacrocorax  pygmeus 
Italy  Potential  breeder:  present  near 

Ravenna  since  spring  1980. 

Night  Heron  Nydicorax  nycticorax  France 
Increasing:  3,500-4,000  pairs  in  1981  ( + 60% 
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compared  with  1974).  Hungary  Breeding 
population:  about  4,780  pairs  in  52  colonies. 
Sweden  Eighth  and  ninth  records:  Scania  on 
29th-30th  May  1981*  and  Gotska  Sandon  on 
2nd  June  1981*. 

Squacco  Heron  Ardeola  ralloides  France  Pair 
bred  near  Toulouse  in  1981.  Hungary 
Breeding  population:  about  235  pairs  in  26 
colonies. 

Western  Reef  Heron  Egretta  gularis  german 
federal  republic  First  record:  eastern  race 
at  Heidenfeld/Unterfranken  from  8 th 
August  to  6th  September  1980*,  but 
probably  an  escape,  so  unlikely  to  be 
admitted  to  German  list. 

Little  Egret  Egretta  gargetta  France 
Increasing:  2,300  pairs  in  1981  (4-23% 
compared  with  1974).  Hungary  Breeding 
population:  about  400  pairs  in  33  colonies. 
Great  White  Egret  Egretta  alba  Austria 
Breeding  counts:  from  aerial  survey,  150-180 
pairs  in  one  large  and  six  small  colonies  in 
Neusiedler-See  in  1981  (last  aerial  survey,  in 
1960,  showed  2004-  pairs).  Hungary 
Breeding  population:  about  330  pairs  in  27 
colonies.  Switzerland  Fanel-Cudrefin  from 
2nd  January  to  24th  February  1982. 

Grey  Heron  Ardea  cinerea  France  Increasing: 
about  10,000  pairs  in  1981  (4-170% 

compared  with  1974).  Hungary  Breeding 
population:  about  1,620  pairs  in  63  colonies. 
Purple  Heron  Ardea  purpurea  Hungary 
Breeding  population:  about  835  pairs  in  46 
colonies. 

Black-headed  Heron  Ardea  melanocephala 
german  federal  republic  First  record: 
Baden- Wiirttemburg  on  23rd-30th  August 
1981*,  probably  an  escape. 

Glossy  Ibis  P/egadis  jalcmellus  Hungary 
Breeding  population:  only  one  pair. 
Spoonbill  Platalea  leucorodia  Austria 
Breeding  counts:  from  aerial  survey,  100-130 
pairs  in  one  large  and  one  small  colony, 
mixed  with  Great  White  Egrets,  in 
Neusiedler-See  in  1981  (last  aerial  survey,  in 
I960,  showed  180  pairs).  France  Two  pairs 
bred  at  Grand-Lieu  Lake,  Loire-Atlantique, 
in  1981.  Hungary  Breeding  population: 
about  460  pairs  in  18  colonies. 

Snow  Goose  Anser  caemlescens  Finland  First 
breeding  record:  pair  on  rocky  islet  in  Gulf  of 
Finland  hatched  five  and  reared  one  young; 
total  of  26  records,  probably  mostly  of 
escaped  or  introduced  birds,  though  never 
introduced  in  Finland  itself. 

Geese  Anser/ Branta  Denmark  Low  wintering 
numbers:  census  on  1 6th- 1 7th  January  1982 


showed  only  3,000  Bean  Geese  A.fabialis,  530 
Ganada  Geese  B.  canadensis  and  one  Barnacle 
Goose  B.  leucopsis. 

Barnacle  Goose  Branta  leucopsis  Estonian 
ssr  First  summer  record  and  nesting:  pair  on 
small  island  in  Y'ainameri,  Moonsund:  five 
eggs,  five  chicks  hatched,  four  fledged;  one 
additional  adult  in  vicinity,  3rd  June  to  4th 
August  1981. 

Brent  Goose  Branta  bemicla  Netherlands 
Eighth  record  of  B.  b.  nigricans : Scharendijke, 
Zeeland,  in  February  1982. 

Red-breasted  Goose  Branta  ruficollis 
Finland  Migrants:  of  13  records,  11  since 
1973,  nine  in  flocks  of  black  geese  Branta 
migrating  northeast  to  ENE  in  late  May. 
Ruddy  Shelduck  Tadoma  jerruginea 
Switzerland  Reports  of  free-flying  birds 
continue,  but  source  unknown. 

Garganey  Anas  querquedula  Switzerland 
Spring  influx:  over  200  reports  by  early  May 
1982.' 

Blue-winged  Teal  Anas  discors  France 
Eleventh  record:  male  in  Loire-Atlantique  in 
mid  May  1982.  Switzerland  Male  at 
Pfaffiker  Lake  during  17th-30th  August. 
Cinnamon  Teal  Anas  cyanoplera  France  First 
record:  male  killed  in  Baie  de  Somme  in  May 

1980.  probably  an  escape. 

Marbled  Duck  Marmaronetta  angustirostris 
France  First  for  17  years:  immature  killed  in 
Baie  de  Somme  on  17th  September  1981. 
Pochard  Ay  thy  a Jenna  Norway  First  proved 
breeding:  lake  in  Akershus  in  1976,  now- 
increased  to  about  15  pairs  at  same  lake. 
Ring-necked  Duck  Aythya  collaris  France 
One  or  two  every  winter  since  1977. 
Switzerland  Geneva  on  6th  and  23rd 
January  1982*. 

King  Eider  Somateria  spectabilis  faeroe 
islands  Female  paired  to  male  Eider  S. 
mollissima  in  Toftavatu  on  7th  September 

1981. 

Steller’s  Eider  Polysticta  stellen  Norway 
Male  paired  to  female  Eider  5.  mollissima  on 
Tost,  Lofoten,  in  summer  1982. 

Common  Scoter  Melamtta  nigra  Denmark 
Hard-weather  movement:  200,000  passed 
w est  at  Rubjerg,  N-Jutland,  during  January- 

1982. 

Surf  Scoter  Melanitta  perspicillata  Nether- 
lands Fourth  record:  male  at  Texel  on  10th 
April  1982*  was  the  first  since  1966. 

Ruddy  Duck  Oxyura  jamaicensis  France 
Small  influx:  several  in  northwest  during 
19th-23rd  January  1982.  Switzerland  Near 
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Prangins  from  27th  December  1981  to  2nd 
January  1982*  and  in  Haftli  on  10th 
February  1982*  (wanderers  from  Britain?). 
White-headed  Duck  Oxyura  leucocephala 
Poland  Female  or  immature  at  Jastamia,  on 
Baltic  coast,  on  9th  November  1980. 

Black  Kite  Milvus  migrans  Belgium  Breeding: 
regular  since  1980  in  extreme  south,  with  at 
least  two  pairs  successful  in  1982*. 
White-tailed  Eagle  Haliaeetus  albicilla 
Denmark  Breeding  pair  during  1979-80  (first 
since  1961),  but  no  success  owing  to  thin- 
shelled  eggs.  Finland  Slowly  increasing: 
average  of  13  young  fledged  annually  during 
1977-80,  18  in  1981  and  19  in  1982. 

Griffon  Vulture  Gyps  Julvus  France 
Reintroduction  success:  several  released  at 
end  of  winter  1981/82  in  Cevennes,  and  one 
pair  reared  one  young  in  1982. 

Black  Vulture  Aegypius  monachus  Bulgaria 
Three  on  carcase  in  eastern  Rhodope  Moun- 
tains on  11th  August  1982. 

Short-toed  Eagle  Circaetus  gallicus  Sweden 
Twenty-eighth  and  twenty-ninth  records: 
Scania  on  30th  August  1981*,  and  Falsterbo 
on  17th  September  1981*. 

Marsh  Harrier  Circus  aeruginosus  Denmark 
Largest-ever  passage:  on  16th  May  1982,  70 
at  Skagen,  N-Jutland,  and  22  at  Rprvig, 
Zealand. 

Pallid  Harrier  Circus  macrourus  France 
Eighth  20th-century  record:  male  near  Paris 
on  25th  March  1981. 

Montagu’s  Harrier  Circus  pygargus  France 
Total  of  130-140  pairs  bred  in  Lorraine  in 
1981. 

Buzzard  Buteo  buteo  Denmark  Largest-ever 
passage:  31,285  at  Stigsnaes,  Zealand, 
during  autumn  1981  (cf.  Brit.  Birds  75:  269). 
Steppe  Eagle  Aquila  rapax  Sweden  Eighth 
and  ninth  records:  sub-adult  at  Ottenby  on 
17th  August  1981*,  and  one  at  Falsterbo  on 
29th  August  1981*. 

Imperial  Eagle  Aquila  heliaca  Finland  First 
record:  second-year  near  Helsinki  during 
13th- 15th  May  1982*.  Sweden  Fifth  and 
sixth  records:  juvenile  in  Scania  from  29th 
July  to  23rd  August*  and,  probably  the 
same,  at  Falsterbo  on  24th  August  1981*, 
and  adult  in  Scania  on  20th  June  1981*. 
Golden  Eagle  Aquila  chrysaetos  Portugal 
New  pair  in  north  in  summer  1982. 

Booted  Eagle  Hieraaetus  pennatus  Sweden 
Sixth  record:  Fyledalen,  Scania,  injuly  1982. 
Switzerland  Rheindelta  on  27th  November 
1981. 


Osprey  Pandion  haliaetus  Hungary  Total  of 
280  records  during  1973-81,  with  most 
(84%)  over  fish-ponds;  89  in  April,  68  in 
September,  none  injune. 

Lesser  Kestrel  Falco  naumanni  Sweden  Sixth 
record:  adult  male  in  Oland  on  3rd  June 
1981*. 

Peregrine  Falco  peregrinus  Portugal 
Probably  breeding  in  north  in  1982. 

Quail  Cotumix  cotumix  Denmark  ‘Rather 
heavy  influx’  in  early  June  1982. 

Crane  Grus  grus  Switzerland  Winter 
records:  one  overwintered;  also  41  at  Laufen 
during  13th- 17th  December  1981  and  on 
24th  January  1982,  and  32  at  Fully  on  20th 
December  1981 . 

Demoiselle  Crane  Anthropoides  virgo  Bul- 
garia Ten  near  Pomorie,  Bourgas,  on  10th 
August  1982. 

Great  Bustard  Otis  tarda  Austria  Best 
breeding  success  in  recent  years:  seven 
females  with  chicks  in  Hansag  reserve, 
Burgenland.  Netherlands  Small  influx:  at 
least  14,  including  two  colour-ringed  in  the 
German  Democratic  Republic,  during 
January-March  1982. 

Collared  Pratincole  Glareola  pratincola 
Switzerland  Nuolen  on  16th  May  1982. 
Black-winged  Pratincole  Glareola  nordmanni 
Sweden  Eighth  record:  Loddea  and 

Foteriken,  Scania,  from  16th  July  to  31st 
August  1982. 

Lesser  Golden  Plover  Pluvialis  dominica 
Sweden  Fourth  record:  Falsterbo  on  20th 
September  1981*. 

Sociable  Plover  Chettusia  gregana  Austria 
First  record:  Rheindelta  on  2nd  April  1982. 
Switzerland  Rheindelta  on  2nd  April  1982 
(same  as  in  Austria). 

Least  Sandpiper  Calidris  minutilla  France 
Fifth  record:  first-winter  on  lie  d’Oleron, 
Charente-Maritime,  on  10th  February  1982. 
White-rumped  Sandpiper  Calidris  juscicollis 
Finland  Second  record:  Vaasa,  Gulf  of 
Bothnia,  during  1 3th- 1 8th  May  1982  (first 
was  in  August  1980,  Brit.  Birds  74:  261). 
Baird’s  Sandpiper  Calidris  bairdii 
Czechoslovakia  First  record:  caught  in 
southern  Moravia  on  2nd  September  1981. 
Sweden  First  record:  Scania  on  1st 

September  1981*. 

Pectoral  Sandpiper  Calidris  melanotos 
Finland  Eleventh  and  twelfth  records: 
during  3rd-6th  June  1981  and  on  22nd  May 
1982*  (note  that  both  are  in  spring/summer). 
Malta  First  record:  May  1982. 
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Great  Snipe  Gallinago  media  german 
federal  republic  Summer  record:  Bavaria 
from  16th  May  to  24thjune  1978*. 
Long-billed  Dowitcher  Limnodromus 
scolopaceus  France  Tenth  record:  north 
Brittany  on  8th  January  1982. 

Marsh  Sandpiper  Tringa  stagnatilis  Sweden 
Eighteenth  to  twenty-first  records:  3rd  May 
1980*,  17th  May  1981*,  lst-2ndjune  1981* 
and  18th  June  1981*  (cf.  first  breeding  in 
Finland  in  1978). 

Terek  Sandpiper  Xenus  cinereus  Latvian  ssr 
Third  record:  July  1982,  at  same  site  as 
previous  two.  Sweden  Thirty-second  record: 
12th  August  1981*. 

Spotted  Sandpiper  Actitis  maculana  Finland 
First  record:  near  Oulu  in  early  June  1982*. 
Mediterranean  Gull  Larus  melanocephalus 
Sweden  Second  breeding  record:  pair  in 
Blekinge in  1980*. 

Franklin’s  Gull  L arus  pipixcan  at  sea 
Faerobanken,  100km  southeast  of  Torshavn, 
Faeroe  Islands,  on  26th  June  1976.  France 
Second  and  third  records:  second-winters  in 
Canche  Bay,  Somme,  on  1st  February  1981 
and  near  Fyon  21st-22nd  January  1982. 
Sweden  Third  record:  Fake  Malaren, 

Askoviken,  for  three  weeks  from  22nd  May 
1982. 

Sabine’s  Gull  Lams  sabini  Poland  Fifth 
record:  immature  at  Opole  on  River  Odra, 
Silesia,  on  19th  December  1981,  was  also  first 
one  deep  inland. 

Ring-billed  Gull  Lams  delawarensis  France 
Third  and  fourth  records:  adult  in  Charente- 
Maritime  on  22nd  March  1982  and 
immature  with  a sub-adult  in  Finistere  on 
15th  April  1982. 

Herring  Gull  Lams  argentatus  Belgium 
Yellow-legged  race  (or  species)  L.  (a.) 
cachinnans  occurring  in  increasing  numbers 
on  coast  in  late  summer:  up  to  530  in  1980. 

Great  Black-backed  Gull  Lams  marinus 
Hungary  Fourteenth  record:  Hortobagy  on 
18th  November  1979. 

Ross’s  Gull  Rhodostethia  rosea  Finland 
Second  record:  Vaasa,  Gulf  of  Bothnia, 
during  10th- 1 1 th  July  1982,  in  breeding 
plumage  (as  was  first  in  June  1973).  Sweden 
Second  record:  Fake  Malaren,  Askoviken,  on 
22nd-23rd  May  1982. 

Lesser  Crested  Tern  Sterna  bengalensis 
France  Tenth  record:  Bourgneuf  Bay, 

Vendee,  on  12th  September  1981. 

Black  Tern  Chlidonias  niger  Netherlands 
Large  numbers:  about  55,000  in  Ijsselmeer 
area  in  August  1981  and  again  in  August 
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1982  (cf.  80,000-90,000  in  August  1980,  Brit. 
Birds  75:  27). 

Briinnich’s  Guillemot  Una  lomvia  Belgium 
Third  record:  first  live  example  on  7th 
December  1981*. 

Little  Auk  Alle  alle  Norway  Up  to  five  pairs 
probably  breeding  on  island  in  Finnmark  in 
1981  and  1982. 

Great  Spotted  Cuckoo  Clamator  glandarius 
Netherlands  Ninth  record:  second-year  in 
Overijssel  on  18th  March  1982. 

Eagle  Owl  Bubo  bubo  Belgium  First  breeding 
for  70  years:  two  pairs  successful  in  1982*. 
Snowy  Owl  Nyctea  scandiaca  Sweden  In  1982, 
a ‘lemming  year’,  50  pairs  bred  in  various 
parts  of  mountains  of  Lapland,  but  fewer 
pairs  present  and  fewer  nestlings  surviving 
than  in  1978  (see  Brit.  Birds  71:  584);  Hawk 
Owls  Surnia  ulula  and  Short-eared  Owls  Asio 
flammeus  also  locally  very  numerous. 

Hawk  Owl  Surnia  ulula  sw^eden  See  Snowy 
Owl. 

Ural  Owl  Strix  uralensis  Austria  Number  of 
observations  increasing  in  southern 
Carinthia. 

Short-eared  Owl  Asio  flammeus  Sweden  See 
Snowy  Owl. 

Tengmalm’s  Owl  Aegolius  Junereus  France 
Pair  bred  in  Var  in  1981. 

Swift  Apus  apus  Sweden  Thousands  dying  in 
Stockholm  archipelago  in  July  1982 
apparently  of  exhaustion  (or  starvation)  in 
low-pressure  weather. 

Alpine  Swift  Apus  melba  Sweden  Second  and 
third  records:  Scania  on  22nd  September 
1981*  and  at  Falsterbo  on  24th  September 
1981*  (first  was  in  August  1980). 

Kingfisher  Alcedo  atthis  Denmark  Lowr 
numbers:  at  Zealand,  not  over  eight  in  any 
year  during  1978-81,  compared  with  40  in 
1975. 

Bee-eater  Merops  apiaster  France  Two  pairs 
bred  in  Normandy  in  1980. 

Hoopoe  Upupa  epops  faeroe  islands 
Torshavn  on  about  1st  May. 

Bimaculated  Lark  Alelanocorypha  calandra 
Sweden  First  record:  Haparenda  Sandskar, 
Norrbotten,  on  24th  May  1982. 

Short-toed  Lark  Calandrella  brachydactyla 
France  Increasing  numbers  of  singing  males 
in  Beauce  in  spring  1982.  german  federal 
republic  Spring  record:  Bavaria  on  14th 
April  1982.  Sweden  Spring/summer  records: 
Gotland  on  22nd  May,  tw  o in  Blekinge  in  late 
May,  and  one  in  Lapland  mountains  on  12th 
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June.  Switzerland  Two  near  Claro  on  4th 
May  1982*. 

Crested  Lark  Galerida  cristata  german 
federal  republic  Decline  in  breeding 
numbers  in  eastern  Franconia,  northeast 
Bavaria. 

Woodlark  Lullula  arborea  Denmark 
Decreasing  during  1970s:  now  only  one  site 
with  ten  to  15  pairs;  in  early  1970s,  three  or 
four  sites  with  eight  to  ten  pairs. 
Red-rumped  Swallow  Huundo  daurica 
Finland  Fourth  record:  near  Helsinki  on 
30th  May  1982.  Sweden  Fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  records:  two  on  17th  May  1981* 
and  one  on  3rd  June  1981*. 

House  Martin  Delichon  urbica  malta  Second 
breeding  record:  two  pairs  in  1982,  as  in  1981 
(Brit.  Birds  75:  28). 

Citrine  Wagtail  Motacilla  citreola  Finland 
First  midsummer  record:  male  near  Helsinki 
on  5th  July  1982  (nineteenth  record). 
Sweden  Sixteenth  to  twentieth  records:  3rd- 
6th  September  1981*,  12th  September 
1981*,  13th  September  1981*,  19th  Septem- 
ber 1981* and  lstjune  1982*. 

Grey  Wagtail  Motacilla  cinerea  Denmark  Still 
expanding:  five  new  breeding  pairs  in 
N-Jutland  in  1982.  Norway  Has  increased 
and  now  nests  in  most  counties,  even,  since 
1973,  in  Finnmark  in  extreme  north  (cf. 
range  expansion  in  Sweden  Brit.  Birds  73: 
577). 

Waxwing  Bombycilla  garrulus  Austria  Small 
influx:  flocks  of  up  to  400  in  eastern  Austria 
from  December  1981  to  March  1982  (cf. 
small  irruptions  into  Bulgaria,  Denmark  and 
Faeroe  Islands  in  1981/82,  Brit.  Birds  75: 
270). 

Thrush  Nightingale  Luscima  luscima 
Belgium  First  record:  caught  at  De  Panne  on 
28th  August  1980  (second  was  in  May  1981, 
Brit.  Birds  75:  28).  Norway  Still  increasing: 
28  at  17  localities  in  Vest-Agder  alone  in 
summer  1981,  and  now  regular  in  Hedmark 
and  Oppland,  north  of  Oslo  (cf.  Brit.  Birds  70: 
348-349). 

Nightingale  Luscinia  megarhynchos  Finland 
Sixth  record:  near  Oulu  on  20th  May  1981* 
(first  record  was  in  1971). 

Bluethroat  Luscinia  svecica  Czechoslovakia 
White-spotted  race  L.  s.  cyanecula  proved 
breeding  in  Bohemia:  four  singing  males  and 
fledglings  being  fed  by  adults  in  1982  (first 
observed  in  1980);  red-spotted  race  L.  s. 
svecica  has  bred  since  1978  in  Krknose 
mountains  (cf.  Brit.  Birds  72:  592). 

Stonechat  Saxicola  torquata  Finland  First 
midsummer  records:  5th-20th  July  1981* 
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and  in  June  1982*,  both  males  with 
characters  of  eastern  races  maura/stejnegen. 
First  record  of  European  race:  female 
showing  characters  of  rubicola/ hibemans  on 
22nd  March  1982. 

Isabelline  Wheatear  Oenanthe  isabel/ina 
Sweden  First  record:  juvenile  at  Grasgard, 
Oland,  on  18th- 19th  October  1980  (cf. 
records  in  Finland,  Norway  and  Britain 
during  1977-79,  Brit.  Birds  73:  259). 
Black-eared  Wheatear  Oenanthe  hispanica 
malta  First  breeding  record:  1982. 

Siberian  Thrush  Zoothera  sibirica  France 
Male  near  Seine  Reservoir,  Aube,  on  7th 
January  1982. 

Cetti’s  Warbler  Cettia  celti  german  federal 
republic  First  Bavarian  record:  Ammersee 
on  20th  September  1981*. 

Grasshopper  Warbler  Locuslella  naevia 
Denmark  Breeding  numbers  lower  in  1982 
than  in  1981  (which  was  a good  year),  but 
passage  numbers  still  increasing. 

Paddyfield  Warbler  Acrocephalus  agricola 
Finland  Third  record:  near  Helsinki  on  25th 
July  (previous  ones  were  in  June  1980  and 
June  1981). 

Marsh  Warbler  Acrocephalus  palustris  faeroe 
islands  Male  singing  in  Hvalvfk  on  20th 
June  1982. 

Icterine  Warbler  Hippolais  icterina  Norway 
Spreading  north  and  west:  nine  singing  on 
Hameroy,  Nordland,  in  June  1981  and  one 
singing  in  Finnmark  in  July  1981;  ‘Should  be 
a good  candidate  for  becoming  established  in 
Britain,  e.g.  in  birch  woods  in  eastern 
Scotland.’ 

Subalpine  Warbler  Sylvia  cantillans  Finland 
Fourth  and  fifth  records:  male  at  Ronnskar 
bird-station  on  28th  May  1981,  and  male  at 
Lagskar  bird-station  on  26th  May  1982*. 
Switzerland  Male  in  Bolle  di  Magadino  on 
24th  April  1982*. 

Desert  Warbler  Sylvia  nana  Finland  Fourth 
record:  Kemio  on  16th  October  1981.  malta 
Fourth  record:  April  1982.  Sweden  Fifth 
record:  male  singing  on  islet  in  Stockholm 
archipelago  on  about  20th  May  1982. 
Greenish  Warbler  Phylloscopus  trochiloides 
Poland  Second  nesting  deep  inland:  nest 
with  young  at  Bialowieza  on  25th  June  1982 
(first  was  family  party  seen  in  Bialowieza 
Forest);  cf.  1978  observations  (Brit.  Birds  71: 
586). 

Pallas’s  Warbler  Phylloscopus  proregulus 
Estonian  ssr  I hird  to  fifth  records:  three 
ringed  at  Kabli,  Parnu  district,  on  23rd 
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October  1980  and  on  15th  and  16th  October 

1981.  pot. and  Bukowo  Lake  near  Koszalin 
on  30th  September  1 980,  and  first  one  inland, 
at  Kornik  on  21st  October  1981. 

Yellow-browed  Warbler  Phylloscopus 
inomatus  Estonian  ssr  Ninth  to  eleventh 
records:  three  ringed  at  Kabli,  Parnu  district, 
on  17th  September,  2nd  and  10th  October 

1981  (most  since  1975).  Sweden  Spring 
record:  Hoburgen,  Gotland,  on  17th  May 

1982  (rare  in  spring). 

Radde’s  Warbler  Phylloscopus  schwargi 
Sweden  Seventh  record:  trapped  at  Svenska 
Hogarna  on  16th  October  1981*  (cf.  fourth 
Finnish  and  third  and  fourth  Dutch  records 
in  October  1981,  Bnt.  Birds  75:  271). 

Dusky  Warbler  Phylloscopus  Juscatus  Sweden 
Second  record:  trapped  in  Ostergotland  on 
3rd  October  1981*  (cf.  eighth  and  ninth 
Finnish  records  in  October  1981,  Brit.  Birds 
75:271). 

Red-breasted  Flycatcher  Ficedula  parva 
SWITZERLAND  Singing  male  at  Bargen  from 
16th  May  to  20th  June. 

Semi-collared  Flycatcher  Ficedula  semi- 
torquata  France  First  record:  male  mistnetted 
at  Barcaggio,  Corsica,  on  14th  April  1980. 
Azure  Tit  Parus  cyanus  Poland  First  for  some 
years:  Goczalkowice  Lake,  south  of 

Katowice,  on  3rd  December  1977,  two  near 
Ketrzyn,  Olsztyn,  on  18th  March  1981  and 
three  or  four  in  centre  of  Wroc+aw  on  25th 
February  1982. 

Penduline  Tit  Remiz  penduhnus  Nether- 
lands Breeding:  nesting  in  1982  in  same  tree 
in  Friesland  as  in  1981;  small  flocks  of 
juveniles  indicated  breeding  in  two  other 
places.  Sweden  Beginning  to  spread  outside 
Scania:  bred  in  Oland  and  Ostergotland  in 

1982.  Switzerland  Strong  passage:  52 
observations  between  late  March  and  early 
April  1982;  only  one  in  May.  (Cf.  recent 
increases  in  Finland,  France,  German 
Federal  Republic  and  the  Netherlands.  Brit. 
Birds  75:  271.) 


Isabelline  Shrike  Lamus  isabellinus  Poland 
First  record:  immature  at  mouth  of  River 
Vistula  on  8th  September  1981*.  sw'eden 
Deletion:  bird  at  Grasgard,  Oland,  on  18th- 
19th  October  1980  (Brit.  Birds  75:  29)  was 
Isabelline  Wheatear  Oenanthe  isabellina,  not 
Isabelline  Shrike. 

Rook  Corvus Jrugilegus  Switzerland  Colonies 
ol  188  at  Basle  and  58  at  Ius  continue  to  hold 
the  majority  of  the  Swiss  population. 

Rose-coloured  Starling  Stumus  roseus 
Sweden  Narkeon  10th  July  1981*. 

Brambling  Fnngilla  montijnngilla  Switzer- 
land Low  winter  numbers:  ‘not  common'  in 
1981/82:  three  largest  flocks  were  5,000, 
3,000  and  2,000. 

Citril  Finch  Serinus  citnnella  Poland  Second 
record:  three  adult  males  near  Bolestawiec, 
Lower  Silesia,  on  18th  August  1981. 

Scarlet  Rosefinch  Ciarpodacus  erythrinus 
german  federal  REPUBLIC  Westward  spread 
apparently  continuing:  male  summered  in 
Marburg,  central  Hessen,  in  1980  and  1982; 
breeding  not  yet  confirmed.  Norway  Still 
increasing  and  spreading  north,  mostly  along 
river  valleys  and  in  marshy  areas.  (Cf.  range 
expansions  in  Austria,  Belgium,  Denmark. 
France,  Switzerland  and  Yugoslavia,  Brit. 
Birds  75:  29.) 

Cirl  Bunting  Emberiga  cirlus  Poland  Third 
record:  male  at  Zielona  Gora  on  11th 
December  1981. 

Rustic  Bunting  Emberiga  rustica  Estonian 
ssr  Fourth  to  sixth  records:  male  near 
Tallinn  and  two  males  in  Kohtla-Jarve 
district,  all  in  May  1981. 

Black-headed  Bunting  Emberiga  melano- 
cephala  Finland  Second  record:  male  at 
Hanko  on  29th  May  1982  (first  was  in  August 
1980).  swteden  Seventh  record:  female  at 
Ottenby,  Oland,  on  30th  May  1982. 
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are  assessments  made  after  use  in  appropriate  conditions  (e.g.  in  the  field).  Neither  British 
Birds  nor  the  individual  reviewers  can  accept  responsibility  for  any  adverse  consequences  of 
opinions  stated,  and  items  are  accepted  for  review  on  this  understanding.  We  aim,  however,  to 
be  helpful  both  to  our  readers  and  to  the  manufacturers  of  goods  used  by  birdwatchers.  Eds 

Bushnell  Explorer  10  X 50  binocular 

It  is  unlikely  that  anyone  would  treat  a binocular  more  harshly,  and  thus 
would  give  it  a more  thorough  test,  than  a keen  birder.  It  will  be  out  in  all 
weathers,  knocked  against  gates,  rocks  and  dry-stone  walls,  regularly 
covered  in  sand  or  coated  in  mud,  and  probably  at  least  once  a year  dunked 
in  water.  Most  important  of  all,  however,  its  optical  performance  will  come 
under  constant  and  demanding  scrutiny. 

Pick  up  a ‘Bushnell  Explorer’  10  X 50  and  its  feel  and  look  at  once  give 
confidence  that  it  will  stand  up  to  such  rigours.  Its  construction  is  chunky 
and  solid  (it  weighs  a rather  heavy  1 ,04kg),  with  single-piece  body,  and  the 
objective-lens  surround  is  sensibly  rubber-armoured:  it  has  the  look  of  a 
real  birder’s  glass.  A minor  quibble  is  that  the  lanyard  attachment-points 
seem  to  be  placed  too  far  forward,  so  that  the  binocular  does  not  hang 
snugly  against  the  chest. 

Optical  performance  is  very  good,  and  it  is  difficult  to  discern  much 
difference  from  two  other  well-known  (and  three-times-more-expensive) 
makes.  Field  of  view  at  1,000  m is  a good  132  m,  but,  even  with  the  rubber 
eyecups  rolled  down,  the  spectacle-wearer’s  field  of  view  is  cut  by  about 
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15%:  I preferred  to  use  the  binocular  with  my  spectacles  raised,  thus 
maintaining  the  full  field  of  view. 

An  innovation  which  will  be  new  to  most  of  us  is  the  ‘Insta-focus’  system, 
worked  with  a see-saw  action  focus-bar,  rather  than  the  conventional 
knurled  wheel.  Certainly,  it  is  quicker,  focusing  in  a split-second  from 
infinity  to  the  closest  focal  length.  The  latter,  however,  is  a rather  long 
6.5  m.  It  takes  some  while  to  become  practised  at  the  very'  fine  adjustments 
needed  to  make  small  changes  in  focal  length.  On  balance,  ‘Insta-focus’  is  a 
useful  advance,  and  would  come  into  its  own  especially  in  cold  weather 
when,  with  gloved  hands,  wheel-focusing  can  be  fiddly. 

Here  seems  as  good  a place  as  any  to  air  one  minor  and  one  major  point  to 
almost  all  binocular  manufacturers,  not  only  Bushnell.  First,  birdwatchers 
do  not  all  like  their  binoculars  to  hang  at  the  same  height,  so  may  we  please 
have  adjustable-length  lanyards?  Secondly,  and  more  importantly,  we 
want  binoculars  which  will  focus  down  to  within  two  or  three  metres;  but 
perhaps  there  is  some  technical  problem  in  achieving  this? 

The  ‘Bushnell  Explorer’  10  X 50  is  well-constructed,  optically  sound,  and 
good  value  for  money  at  around  £105.  And  while  we  are  talking  about  the 
cost  of  binoculars:  can’t  those  expensive-looking  cases  be  made  an  optional 
extra?  Most  of  us  never  use  them!  P.  J.  Grant 


Mystery  photographs 


^ cy  This  adult  Audouin’s  Gull  Larus  audouinii  should  not  have  proved  too 
/ Ad  difficult,  especially  for  readers  who  have  visited  one  of  the  species’ 
localised  Mediterranean  haunts  (likely  to  be  Mallorca  for  most  of  us).  This 
one  is  doing  just  what  they  all  seem  to  do  most  of  the  time:  endlessly' 
glide-patrolling  rocky,  wave-washed  coasts,  wings  fixed  in  a distinctive 
shallow  arch,  head  projecting  well  forward,  tail  straight-sided  and  rather 
tightly  closed,  the  whole  giving  a sailplane  appearance.  It  is  a leisurely  and 
very  graceful  performance,  and,  once  the  excitement  of  the  first  sightings  of 
the  world’s  rarest  gull  has  subsided,  there  can  be  no  more  beautiful  or 
atmospheric  accompaniment  to  a relaxed  picnic  lunch  atop  some  craggy, 
limestone,  Mallorcan  sea-cliffi  This  one  passes  at  just  below  eye-level,  and 
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Mystery  photographs 

the  rather  stubby,  dark  (actually  red)  bill  and  sloping  forehead  catch  the 
eye.  The  upperparts  are  decidedly  paler  than  the  rather  dark  grey-backed, 
yellow-legged,  local  race  of  Herring  Gull  L.  argentatus  michahellis,  making  the 
white  leading  and  trailing  wing-edges  less  obvious.  It  lacks  any  large  white 
mirrors  on  the  wing-tip,  which  are  so  obvious,  even  at  long  range,  on 
Herring  Gull.  The  small  mirror  on  the  outermost  large  primary  is  species- 
diagnostic  on  adults.  A useful  comparative  shot  of  L.  a.  michahellis  is 
photograph  199  in  Grant  (1982,  Gulls:  a guide  to  identification) . There  is  no 
extension  of  the  black  wing-tip  onto  the  outer  greater  primary-coverts, 
indicating  that  our  individual  is  an  adult  (fourth-summer  or  older);  the 
photograph  was  taken  by  Dr  Richard  Chandler  in  Mallorca  in  April  1980, 
so  we  can  calculate  that  the  bird  was  hatched  in  1976  or  before.  PJG 


226.  Mystery  photograph  73.  Identify  the  species.  Answer  next  month 


sg>ct)cntp-fitic  pearsi  ago... 

‘Rare  Birds  at  Fair  Isle. — Mr.  YV.  Eagle  Clark  has  once  more  been  on  Fair  Isle  (Shetlands), 
and  has  again  had  good  fortune.  He  makes  the  preliminary  announcement  that  amongst  the 
rare  birds  which  came  under  his  notice  during  September  and  early  October  were  the 
following:  Black-throated  Chat  ( Saxicola  occidentalis ) [Black-eared  VVheatear],  Grey-headed 
Wagtail  (Motacilla  viridis),  Red-breasted  Flycatcher  ( Muscicapa parva),  Greater  Redpoll  ( Linota 
lineria  rostrata),  Black-headed  Bunting  (Emberiza  melanocephala),  Ortolan  Bunting  ( Emberiza 
hortulana),  Lapland  Bunting  ( Calcarius  lapponicus),  and  Hoopoe  ( Upupa  epops).'  [Brit.  Birds  1: 
233,  December  1907] 


THE  BIRDS 
OF  ARABIA 

Colonel  R.  Meinertzhagen  DSO 

The  Edition  de  Luxe  limited  to  only 
295  copies  with  all  the  original 
illustrations  printed  from  the  original 
blocks. 

The  original  edition,  published  in 
1 954,  is  almost  impossible  to  obtain. 
The  Edition  de  Luxe  on  an  enlarged 
paper  size  (340mm  x 240mm) 
printed  on  heavy  wove  paper. 
Bound  in  green  half  morocco,  raised 
bands,  buckram  sides.  Top  edges  gilt. 
Price  £298.00 

Published  by: 

Henry  Sotheran  Ltd, 

Specialists  in  Bird  Books 
2,  3,  4 & 5 Sackville  Street, 
London  W1 X 2DP-Just  off  Piccadilly. 
Telephone  01  -734  1 1 50  and  0308. 
Hours  Mon-Fri  9.00am-5.30pm. 
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The 
Birdwatcher’s 
Logbook 

A single  volume  for  your  whole  year’s 
records.  All  species  on  the  British  and 
Irish  List  included  with  columns  for 
recording  monthly  observations,  two 
holidays,  an  annual  list  and  life  list  plus 
first  and  last  dates  of  migrants  and  184 
pages  for  a daily  diary. 

208  pages  in  attractive  hard  binding 
21.5  X 13.0cms.  An  ideal  gift  for  every 
birdwatcher.  Price  £1.95  inc.  postage 
and  packing.  From: 

Coxton  Publications , 

23  West  Hill  Rd. 

Pox  ton , Cambridge  CB26SZ. 
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BIRD  HABITATS 
in  Britain 

by  R.  J.  FULLER 

Rob  Fuller’s  book  is  a sequel  to 
the  BTO’s  Register  of 
Ornithological  Sites,  itself  the 
product  of  an  incalculable 
amount  of  fieldwork  by  BTO 
members  and  others,  in  which 
about  4000  sites  were  recorded. 
The  book  describes  the  main 
habitat  types,  wetland  and 
terrestrial,  their  associated  bird 
life  through  the  seasons,  and 
the  distribution  of  sites 
throughout  Britain.  It  offers 
the  birdwatcher  a detailed 
resume  of  typical  and  less 
typical  species  likely  to  be  met 
in  each  habitat. 

There  are  over  50  illustrations 
by  Donald  Watson  and  more 
than  60  photographs. 
Publication  6th  August  1982 
320  pages  plus  32  plates 
£13.00  net 

T & A D POYSER  LTD 
Calton,  Waterhouses,  Staffs 
ST10  3JX 
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Croom  Helm 
Christmas  Books 

* BIRDS  OF  THE  BALEARICS 

David  A.  Bannerman  and  W.  Mary  Bannerman 
Illustrated  by  Donald  Watson 

This  beautiful  book  is  the  last  work  of  the  late  David  Bannerman. 

256  pages  ISBN  0-7099-0679-X 

12  full  colour  plates,  40  line  drawings  £29.50 

Crown  4to  December  1982 

* ANTARCTIC  WILDLIFE 

Photographs  by  Eric  Hosking 
Text  by  Bryan  Sage 
Foreword  by  Keith  Shackleton 

This  superb  book,  unique  in  its  extensive  coverage  and  lively  approach, 
provides  a truly  marvellous  chronicle  of  the  fauna  of  the  Antarctic. 

160  pages  ISBN  0-7099-1215-3  £12.95 

116  Colour  photos  30  Black  and  White 

SWINGS  AND  SEASONS 

Gunnar  Brusewitz 

"Each  page  has  had  me  so  enthralled  that  I have  returned  again  and 
again  to  this  magnificent  book  ...  I cannot  recall  a book  that  I have 
enjoyed  more  in  the  past  ten  years  ...  if  ever!”  J.T.R.  Sharrock,  British 
Birds 

352  pages  ISBN  0-7099-0653-6  £12.95 

Illustrated  throughout  with  watercolours 

BIRDS  OF  FIJI,  TONGA  AND  SAMOA 

Dick  Watling/lllustrations  by  Chloe  Talbot-Kelly 
Colour  photographs  by  Jim  Siers 

The  first  definitive  account  of  the  ornithology  of  the  Island  region  in 
the  South-west  Pacific. 

176  pages  ISBN  0-7099-2745-2  £25.00 

12  colour  plates 

BIRDS  OF  THE  MEDITERRANEAN  AND  ALPS 

Lars  Jonsson,  Translated  by  Roger  Littleboy 
Edited  by  Mark  Beaman  and  lain  Robertson 

The  latest  volume  in  the  coverage  of  western  Palearctic  birds  by  one  of 
the  most  vivid  and  exciting  bird  artists. 

128  pages  ISBN  0-7099-1413-X  December  1982  £5.95 

Books  with  asterisks  are  available  post  free  in  UK  and  Eire  (add  50p  for 
elsewhere  in  the  world)  from  British  Birds  Offers,  Fountains,  Park 
Lane,  Blunham,  Bedford  MK44  3NJ 

All  books  are  available  from  Booksellers.  In  case  of  difficulty  contact: 


The  Publicity  Department 

CROOM  HELM  LTD 

Provident  House,  Burrell  Row,  Beckenham,  Kent 
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FRAMED  COLLECTABLES 
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Cage  & Aviary  Birds  1932  (Ref  101)  — £32.00 


Kings  & Queens  of  England  1935  (Ref  105)—  £35.00 


STILL  MORE 
COLLECTABLES! 

In  addition  to  the  series 
listed  in  this  brochure  w 
hold  stocks  of  over  150 
different  cigarette  card 
series  from  1904  to  1939 
and  other  framed 
collectables  including  th< 
New  Falkland  Islands 
Wildlife  Coins. 

To  obtain  a copy  of  this 
comprehensive  list  pleasi 
send  a Stamped  addressf 
envelope  to:  — 

Seycraft  P.O.  Box  21, 
Sittingbourne,  Kent. 


Game  Birds  & Wildfowl 


irious  Beaks  1929  (Ref  106)  - £32. ( 
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Limited 
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Cards  ii 
absolute 
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This  Sp 
Decemb 
exhausti 
DON'T 
TODA^ 

' Our  choic > 


(Ref  104)  - £29.00 
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I ef  102)  — £35.00  British  Birds 


CIGARETTE  CARDS 

The  first  Cigarette  Card  was  issued  in 
America  in  1879  and  was  introduced  in 
England  in  1888,  when  cigarette  smoking 
became  an  accepted  and  popular  habit. 

The  cards  (simply  advertisements  for  the 
cigarettes)  were  originally  used  as  stiffeners  to 
strengthen  the  crushable  paper  packets  in 
which  they  were  sold. 

By  the  middle  of  the  1890's  whole  series  were 
beginning  to  appear  including  actresses, 
beauties,  ships  and  soldiers,  and  before  long 
cards  were  so  popular  that  all  cigarette 
manufacturers  were  forced  to  use  them,  and 
cigarette  card  collecting  became  a national 
craze. 

In  1917,  due  to  paper  shortage  caused  by  the 
First  World  War,  production  ceased,  and 
cards  did  not  reappear  until  1922,  when  they 
were  issued  through  until  1939.  Production 
again  ceased  with  the  outbreak  of  The 
Second  World  War.  This  time,  with  only  one 
or  two  exceptions,  they  were  not  to  reappear. 

Cigarette  cards  have  long  been  collectors 
items,  but  now  Seycraft  offer  you  a chance  to 
own  a genuine  set  of  these  highly  prized 
cards. 

These  sets  are  a true  wealth  of  historical  and 
educational  information,  documenting  the  life 
of  earlier  times,  and  proven  to  be  of  high 
education  value  in  pre-war  days.  It  is  for 
these  reasons  that  they  have  become 
collectors'  items,  and  are  becoming 
increasingly  difficult  to  find  in  good 
collectable  condition.  Because,  these  much 
sought  after  items  of  a bygone  era  are  of  such 
limited  availability  for  complete  sets,  they 
can  only  increase  in  value,  and  are  therefore 
an  investment  for  your  family's  future,  added 
to  which  they  will  give  years  of  nostalgic 
pleasure. 

Framed  collections  make  an  ideal  and  original 
gift,  or  will  enhance  any  room  in  your  home 
or  office. 

The  cards  are  beautifully  mounted  in  quality 
handmade  Ramin  hardwood  frames  and  are 
protected  with  lightweight  non-reflective 
acrylic  to  bring  out  the  finer  details,  and 
ensure  that  the  cards  stay  in  first  class 
condition.  Each  frame  measures  a generous 
20'  X 18'  (approx)  and  comes  complete  with 
hanging  pins.  The  picture  on  the  front  of 
each  card  is  described  in  detail  on  the  reverse 
side.  These  details  are  reproduced  in  full  for 
your  reference.  Cards  were  generally  issued 
in  series  of  50. 

These  cards  are  not  reprints.  They  are 
genuine  originals  and  are  so  guaranteed.  If 
for  any  reason  you  are  not  completely 
satisfied,  return  within  14  days  and  we  will 
refund  your  money  or  replace  the  set. 

Some  series  are  very  popular  and  will  be 
quickly  sold  out.  We  recommend  that  you 
post  your  orders  early  to  avoid 
disappointment. 


Birds  & their  young  1939  (Ref  109)  — £29.00 
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British  Birds  1915  (Ref  110)  — £45.00  Foreign  Birds  1924 

(Ref  111)  — £45.00 

★ GIFTS  WITH  BUILT-IN  APPRECIATION  VALUE 

★ ALL  ITEMS  OFFERED  ARE  GUARANTEED  TO 
BE  ORIGINALS 

★ NOSTALGIC  COLLECTIONS  OF  ORIGINAL  GIFTS 

Seycraft 

P.O.  Box  21  Sittingbourne  Kent,  Tel:  0795  22075 
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PLEASE  HELP  TO  PROVIDE  EXTRA  PAGES  IN  ‘bb’  BY  ORDERING  ITEMS  FROM  US  Please 

tick 

Books  (post  free  to  UK  and  Eire;  add  50p  per  book  for  rest  of  world)  (✓') 

Birds  New  to  Britain  and  Ireland],  T.  R.  Sharrock  & P.  J.  Grant  (Poyser)  SPECIAL  REDUCED 

prepublication  price  for  BB  subscribers  (£1 1.50  instead  of  usual  £12.60) £1 1.50  I 

The  Birds  of  the  Western  Palearctic  (vol.  1)  Cramp  & Simmons  (OUP) £39.50  0 

The  Birds  of  the  Western  Palearctic  (vol.  2)  Cramp  & Simmons  (OUP) £39.50  I 1 

The  Birds  of  the  Western  Palearctic  (vol.  3)  receipt  on  publication £49.50  I 

A Complete  Checklist  of  the  Birds  of  the  World  Richard  Howard  and  Alick  Moore  (OUP) £17.50  H 

Fieldguide  to  the  Birds  of  the  Eastern  Himalayas  Salim  Ali  (OUP) £8.75  I I 

Estrildid  Finches  of  the  World  Derek  Goodwin  (OUP) £25.00  H 

The  Cotingas  D.  W.  Snow  (OUP) £30.00  □ 

The  RSPB  Book  of  British  Birds  Peter  Holden,  J.  T.  R.  Sharrock  & Hilary  Burn  (Macmillan) 

usual  price  £5.95;  £ 1 .00  off  if  ordered  now £4.95  I 

Frontiers  of  Bird  Identification  J . T.  R.  Sharrock  (Macmillan) £8.95  I 

A Notebook  of  Birds  1907- 1980  Jim  Flegg  (Macmillan) £6.95  II 

Birdwatching  in  the  Seventies  Ian  Wallace  (Macmillan) £7.95  I 

An  Atlas  of  the  Birds  of  the  Western  Palaearctic  (Colin  Harrison  (Collins) £12.95  I I 

Birdwatcher’s  Yearbook  1983 ]o\m  E.  Pemberton  (Buckingham  Press)  (full  price  £6.50) 

REDUCED  PRICE  FOR  BB  SUBSCRIBERS  £5.95  I 

The  Living  Birds  of  Eric  Ennion  John  Busby  (Gollancz) £9.95  I 

Birds  oj  the  Balearics  David  A.  Bannerman  & W.  Mary  Bannerman  (Croom  Helm) £29.50  11 

Antarctic  Wildlife  Eric  Hosking  & Bryan  Sage  (Croom  Helm) £12.95  11 

Wings  and  Seasons  Gunnar  Brusewitz  (Croom  Helm) £12.95  Id 

The  Garden  Bird  Book  David  Glue  (Macmillan) £7.95  ID 

Norman  Arlotl's  Bird  Paintings  Norman  Arlott  (World’s  Work)  special  reduced  price  for  BB 

subscribers  £1 1.50  (instead  of  usual  £12.50) £1 1.50  I 

The  Popular  Handbook  of  British  Birds  P.  A.  D.  Hollom  (Witherby) £9.50  Id 

The  Popular  Handbook  of  Rarer  British  Birds  P.  A.  D.  Hollom  (Witherby) £12.00  Id 

The  ‘ British  Birds’  List  of  Birds  of  the  Western  Palearctic  (British  Birds) £0.60  I I 


Recordings  (add  extra  70p  per  disc  or  £ 1 .00  per  cassette  pack  for  all  overseas  orders) 

A Field  Guide  to  the  Bird  Songs  of  Britain  and  Europe  Sture  Palmer  & Jeffery  Boswall 

Complete  set  of  16  cassettes  (running  time  approx  1 3 hours)  (Post  free) 

Complete  set  of  15  LP  discs  of  birds  (running  time  approx  12  hours)  (Post  free) 

Complete  sets  of  15  LP  discs  of  birds  and  2 LP  discs  of  mammals  (Post  free) 

Cassette  pack  1 Divers  to  gulls  (Price  includes  postage) CPI 

Cassette  pack  2 Terns  to  warblers  (Price  includes  postage) CP2 

Cassette  pack  3 Goldcrest  to  crows  (Price  includes  postage) CP3 

Cassette  pack  4 Accidentals  (Price  includes  postage) CP4 

Companion  set  of  recordings  of  69  British  and  European  mammals 

LP  disc  Hedgehog  to  Polecat  (Price  includes  postage) RFLP5016 

LP  disc  Otter  to  Musk  Ox  (Price  includes  postage) RFLP5017 

PRICES  VALID  DURING  DECEMBER  1982 

Make  all  cheques  and  POs  payable  to  British  Birds.  Payment  ran  also  be  made  directly  into  UK  Giro  account 
number  37  588  6303,  but  please  still  post  this  form.  (Payment  can  be  made  in  US$,  but,  due  to  bank  charges,  calculate  $ by 
multiplying  £ by  2Vi  after  adding  postage.)  Please  allow  28  days  for  delivery  in  UK.  longer  if  abroad. 

Name  

Address  

Total  £ Cheque/PO  enclosed  Hi  Giro  payment  made  0 

Send  to  BB  Offers,  Fountains,  Park  Lane,  Blunham.  Bedford  MK44  3NJ 

Please  help  us  to  find  new  subscribers  We  will  send  a sample  copy  of  BB  and  a subscription  leaflet  to  the 
person  you  name  below.  Thank  you. 

Name  of  potential  subscriber 
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ORNITHOLIDAYS 

HQQQ  MEMBER  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION  OF 

K/OO  BRITISH  TRAVEL  AGENTS 

Holidays  Organised 
by  Birdwatchers  for  Birdwatchers 

Seventeen  years’  service  to  birdwatchers  & naturalists 
Programme  will  include: 
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Successful  fostering  by  Red-throated  Divers  In  1979, 
d 9-ha  loch  on  Fetlar,  Shetland,  held  five  breeding  pairs  of 
Red-throated  Divers  Gavia  stellata.  In  the  previous  five 
years,  there  had  been  four  or  five  pairs,  but  during  that 
period  a total  of  only  four  young  fledged,  the  main  causes 
of  failure  being  disturbance,  avian  predation,  flooding  of 
nests,  and  desertion  by  adults  when  strong  winds  cause 
severe  foaming  around  the  shores.  When  near  the  shore, 
each  pair  is  strictly  territorial,  but  out  in  the  centre  of  the 
loch  more  tolerance  is  shown  between  pairs.  The  detailed 
events  during  1979  were  as  follows: 

Pair  A had  one  egg  on  the  southern  shore  on  28th  May,  but  it  had  disappeared  bv  30th;  on  17th 
June,  a replacement  clutch  of  two  eggs  was  situated  on  the  southwestern  shore.  Pair  B had  two 
eggs  on  the  western  shore  on  3rd  June.  After  torrential  rain  overnight  on  27th/28th  June,  the 
water-level  had  risen  appreciably:  pair  A's  nest  was  awash,  the  eggs  lying  in  about  3 cm  of 
water,  so  I moulded  a section  of  turf  onto  the  nest  and  replaced  the  eggs,  which  the  adult 
returned  to  and  incubated  within  five  minutes;  pair  B had  a newly-hatched  chick  with  them  on 
the  water,  and  the  remaining  egg  clear  of  the  water.  Pair  C was  attempting  to  incubate  a 
replacement  clutch  of  two  on  this  day,  having  lost  one  clutch  during  heavv  foaming  on  3rd 
June;  its  eggs  were  almost  covered  by  water,  so  1 raised  the  nest  with  turf,  and  the  adult  quicklv 
resettled  on  them.  Pairs  I)  and  E had  failed  twice  and  once,  respectively,  by  28th  J une.  On  30th 
June,  a Great  Skua  Stercorarius  skua  attacked  the  incubating  adult  of  pair  C,  and  later  the  same 
day  the  eggs  had  been  preyed  on;  this  pair  subsequently  lost  its  single,  second,  replacement  egg 
during  heavy  foaming.  Pair  A hatched  of!  two  chicks  on  9th  or  10th  July,  when  pair  B' s single 
chick  was  still  going  strong  (its  second  egg  failed  to  hatch).  On  25th  July,  all  three  chicks  were 
together  at  the  southern  end  of  the  loch,  being  tended  by  pair  A,  while  pair  B was  loafing  close 
to  the  shore  in  its  own  territory.  During  the  next  three  weeks  or  so,  I carried  out  sev  eral  lengthy 
watches:  invariably,  all  three  chicks  were  together  in  the  southern  territory,  the  chick  from  pair 
B , about  12  days  older  than  the  other  two,  being  readily  distinguishable.  On  31st  July,  one  of 
the  adults  of  pair  A flew  in  with  a sand-eel;  all  three  chicks  swam  up  to  it  and  begged, 
swimming  around  in  front  and  pecking  at  its  breast;  eventually  the  sand-eel  was  passed  to  one 
o(  the  smaller  chicks.  Pair  B , in  its  own  territory',  showed  no  interest.  On  5th  August,  only  one 
adult  of  pair  A was  present  when  I arrived,  but  after  20  minutes  its  mate  flew  in  with  a sand-eel, 
which  it  eventually  gave  to  the  large  chick,  and  then  flew'  out  to  sea;  for  the  next  25  minutes, 
both  smaller  chicks  persistently  begged  for  food  from  the  remaining  adult,  until  the  mate 
returned  with  another  sand-eel,  which  was  soon  given  to  one  of  the  smaller  chicks;  the  same 
adult  flew  out  again,  and  did  not  return  before  I left.  On  7th  August,  neither  adult  of  pair  .3  was 
present  when  I arrived,  but  all  three  chicks  were  together  close  to  the  sheltered  southeastern 
shore;  in  the  next  two  hours,  all  chicks  were  fed  by  the  adults;  throughout  this  time,  pair  B 
quietly  slept  or  preened  close  to  the  shore  in  its  own  territory.  On  each  of  two  brief  w atches  on 
13th  and  1 7th  August,  the  three  chicks  were  associating  together:  on  13th  w ith  one  adult,  and 
on  17  th  with  both  adults  in  attendance;  on  each  occasion  both  adults  of  pair  B were  loafing. 

Pair  B' s chick  had  fledged  by  22nd  August,  one  of  pair  „Ts  by  25th  and  the 
other  by  27th:  giving  fledging  periods  of,  respectively,  about  55  days,  46-47 
days  and  47-48  days.  G.  Bundy  (1976,  Bird  Study  23:  249-256)  gave  a 
fledging  period  of  43  days  (range  38-48)  for  Red-throated  Divers,  but,  with 
one  pair  rearing  three  chicks,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  the  period  would  be 
rather  longer.  I have  found  no  account  of  fostering  by  Red-throated  Divers 
in  the  literature.  Nicholas  Dymond 

RSPB,  Bealance . Fetlar.  Shetland 
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Failure  of  Whooper  Swan  to  moult  wing  feathers  On  17th  January 
1980,  a catch  of  50  W hooper  Swans  Cygnus  cygnus  was  made  at  Eastpark 
Wildfowl  Refuge,  Dumfries  & Galloway.  Each  bird  was  ringed  with  a metal 
ring  and  with  an  individually  coded  yellow  plastic  ring,  readable  in  the 
field.  In  addition,  the  tails  and  primaries  were  stained  yellow  with  picric 
dye.  One  of  these  swans,  an  adult  male  with  plastic  ring  HBZ,  was  estab- 
lished after  the  catch  to  be  paired  to  another  ringed  swan,  HCJ,  though 
without  any  cygnets.  The  pair  stayed  at  Eastpark  until  early  February,  and 
was  seen  subsequently  about  40  km  to  the  west  for  a fortnight  from  10th 
February. 

On  18th  November  1980,  HBZ  was  identified  by  his  plastic  ring,  at  Isle 
Steps,  a regular  haunt  of  W hooper  Swans  about  10  km  northwest  of 
Eastpark.  His  primaries  and  tail  feathers  were  still  stained  yellow,  indi- 
cating that  they  had  not  been  moulted  during  the  normal  annual  moult 
which  takes  place  in  July  and  August.  He  was  accompanied  by  his  mate 
HCJ  and  two  cygnets.  The  family  stayed  in  the  area,  including  visiting 
Eastpark,  until  January  1981.  Of  the  50  marked  swans,  36  others  were  seen 
during  the  winter,  but  all  had  moulted  normally. 

HBZ  did  not  return  to  Eastpark  the  following  winter,  but  on  3 1st  January 
1982  was  seen  in  a flock  of  62  W hoopers  at  Scotby,  Cumbria,  about  35  km 
east  of  Eastpark.  His  primaries  and  tail  feathers  were  their  normal  white, 
showing  that  he  had  moulted  during  the  summer  of  1981.  It  was  not 
recorded  whether  his  mate  was  present  nor  whether  they  had  bred. 

1 1 is  universally  accepted  that  all  wildfowl  moult  their  main  wing  feathers 
at  least  once  a year,  with  some  of  the  stiff-tails  (Oxyurini)  carrying  out  this 
moult  twice.  Recently,  it  has  been  found  that  the  Ruddy-headed  Goose 
Chloephaga  rubidiceps,  a South  American  sheldgoose,  can  have  a partial 
moult,  with  the  inner  and  outer  primaries  moulted  at  different  times, 
probably  in  alternate  years  (Summers  1982).  Bewick's  Swans  C.  columbianus 
caught  in  winter  at  Slimbridge,  Gloucestershire,  and  dyed  with  picric  dye, 
have  not  infrequently  returned  the  following  winter  with  at  least  some 
yellow  tail  feathers  still  present,  but  these  are  moulted  in  the  course  of  the 
winter,  and  this  is  probably  no  more  than  a prolongation  of  the  annual 
moult.  Certainly  none  of  over  500  swans  which  had  their  primaries  dyed 
ever  returned  the  following  winter  without  having  moulted.  It  is  thus 
extremely  unlikely  that  the  dyeing  affected  the  moult  of  HBZ. 

fhe  fact  that  HBZ  bred  successfully  in  the  summer  of  1980  suggests  that 
neither  ill-health  nor  poor  condition  could  have  been  involved  in  inhibiting 
his  moult.  C.  R.  G . Campbell  and  M . A.  Ogilvie 

The  Wildfowl  Trust,  Eastpark  Wildfowl  Rejuge,  Caerlaverock , Dumfries  & Galloway 

The  Wildfowl  Trust,  Slimbridge,  Gloucester  GL2  7BT 
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Common  Gull  with  retained  juvenile  plumage  On  24th  February  1982, 
near  Manston,  Kent,  I saw  a first-year  Common  Gull  Larus  cams  still  with 
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pale-fringed,  brown,  juvenile  mantle  feathers  and  scapulars:  the  feathers 
were  faded,  so  that  the  scaly  pattern  was  less  neat  than  that  on  a fresh- 
plumaged  juvenile.  Juvenile  head  and  body  plumage  is  usually  moulted 
during  the  first  autumn,  and  replaced  by  the  grey-backed  first-winter 
plumage.  Individuals  with  a few  retained  juvenile  scapulars  or  mantle 
feathers  among  the  grey  first-winter  ones  are  not  infrequent,  but  their 
complete  retention  is  probably  very  exceptional.  Further,  it  seems  likely 
that  this  individual  had  completely  missed  the  post-juvenile  moult, 
although  the  similar  appearance  of  the  juvenile  and  first-winter  plumage  of 
the  remainder  of  the  head  and  body  prevents  certainty  on  this  point. 

P.  J . Grant 

14  Heathfield  Road,  Ashford,  Kent  TN24  8QD 


Terns  showing  mixed  characters  of  Black  and  White- winged  Black 
Terns  At  about  10.00  GMT  on  12th  September  1981,  I was  watching  a 
group  of  about  25  Black  Ferns  Chlidonias  niger  at  Chew  Valley  Lake,  Avon, 
when  1 noticed  a pale-winged  marsh  tern  with  a dark  ‘saddle’.  After 
watching  it  through  20X  telescope  for  about  ten  minutes,  as  it  moved  up 
and  down  the  lake  with  the  tern  flock,  l located  a second  tern  showing 
similar  features.  For  a while,  both  birds  separated  from  the  main  group  and 
moved  about  the  lake  together.  Unfortunately,  after  concentrating  on  one 
of  them,  I lost  the  other  and  did  not  relocate  it.  Both  birds  resembled 
juvenile  White-winged  Black  Terns  C.  leucopterus  and,  for  a while,  1 thought 
that  they  were  that  species.  The  saddles  were  not  so  dark  and  obvious  as  on 
that  species,  however,  and  the  single  bird  that  1 continued  to  watch  for  a 
further  two  hours  showed  dark  breast-side  patches,  and  its  shape,  structure 
and  flight  were  identical  to  the  accompanying  Black  Terns.  It  was  seen 
again  briefly  on  19th  September. 

The  following  notes  were  taken  of  the  single  bird: 

Mostly  distant  (light  views,  although  very  occasionally  watched  at  close  range.  Distant  view 
recalled  juvenile  White-winged  Black  Tern:  pale  wings,  dark  'saddle'  and  white  rump,  but 
‘saddle'  lighter  brown,  less  obvious  than  the  very  dark  looking  ‘saddle-  of  that  species; 
noticeable,  however,  at  all  ranges.  Dark  on  back  of  head,  but  extent  uncertain.  Mantle,  back 
and  scapulars  dark  brown,  slightly  darker  on  mantle,  producing  dark  saddle'.  On  close  view: 
paler  edges  to  feathers  noted,  especially  evident  on  rear  scapulars,  indicating  a juvenile.  W ings 
pale  grey,  very  similar  to  juvenile  W hite-winged  Black  I ern.  darker  on  secondaries  and 
primaries.  Rump  white,  contrasting  with  'saddle'  especially  when  viewed  'back  on'.  I ail  pale 
grey.  Dark  breast-side  patches  similar  in  size  and  as  distinctive  as  on  Black  1 ern,  but  \er\ 
slightly  browner  in  colour.  Plumage  appeared  fresh  and  unworn.  I'ndcrparts.  including 
underwing,  appeared  same  as  nearby  juvenile  Black  Tern.  Shape,  structure  and  flight  same  as 
Black  Tern,  with  long,  narrow  wings  typical  of  that  species.  Appeared  to  have  a fairly  long 
Black  Tern-type  bill.  Unfortunately,  close  views  rare:  more  details  of  head  markings,  extent  of 
dark  along  leading  edge  of  inner  wing  (although  this  appeared  to  be  absent)  and  wings  would 
have  been  useful. 

A similar  bird  was  described  in  1978  by  K.  E.  Vinicombe  {Brit.  Birds  73: 
223-225).  My  bird  differed  from  that  individual  by  lacking  the  conspicu- 
ously white  leading  coverts,  and  the  saddle  was  not  so  dark.  He  considered 
that  individual  to  be  either  an  aberrant  Black  lent  or  a hybrid,  and  P.  J. 
Grant,  in  an  editorial  comment,  considered  that  a hybrid  seemed  likely  to 
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be  the  best  explanation.  This  bird  was  also  presumably  either  an  aberrant 
Black  Tern  or  a hybrid;  but,  whichever  it  was,  it  closely  resembled  a 
juvenile  White-winged  Black  Tern.  Two  juvenile  White-winged  Black 
Terns  seen  at  Chew  Valley  Lake  on  8th  September  1979  had  differing 
saddles:  one  being  lighter  dark  brown  than  the  other;  this  suggests  that 
saddles  ofjuvenile  White-winged  Black  Terns  may  vary  from  individual  to 
individual.  It  is  clear  that  the  1978  bird  was  not  an  isolated  occurrence,  and 
that  observers  must  check  all  criteria  very  carefully  before  identifying  any 
marsh  tern  as  a juvenile  White-winged  Black.  A.  H.  Davis 

30  Lulworth  Road,  Keynsham,  Bristol  BSI82PX 


Plumage  variability  of  immature  Common  and  Ring-billed  Gulls 

G.  P.  Catley’s  note  on  a tail-banded  second-year  Common  Gull  Larus  cams 
{Brit.  Birds  75:  88-89)  belies  the  true  extent  to  which  plumage  variability 
occurs  among  immature  Common  Gulls.  My  close  scrutiny  of  many  at 
Radipole  Lake,  Dorset,  in  recent  years  has  revealed  considerable  numbers 
of  second-years  possessing  vestiges  of  both  secondary  bars  and  tail  bands. 
Although  normally  rather  insignificant,  these  features  can  often  attain  at 
least  the  prominence  shown  by  GPC’s  bird.  Further,  I would  suggest,  albeit 
without  any  numerical  evidence,  that  P.  J.  Grant’s  estimate  of  one  in  300 
showing  these  features  would  underrate  the  numbers  involved. 

First-year  Common  Gulls  also  show  confusing  overlap  of  certain  features 
with  Ring-billed  Gulls.  Contrary  to  descriptions  in  the  literature,  many 
first-winters  possess,  for  example,  dark  brown  tertials  with  only  the  thin- 
nest of  white  edgings  to  the  feathers,  and  an  even  greater  proportion  lack  a 
clearly  defined  leading  edge  to  their  dark  tail  bands,  having  instead  a dusky 
suffusion  extending  up  the  outer  web  of  each  feather.  Both  these  features  are 
usually  associated  only  with  first-winter  Ring-billed  Gulls. 

A similar  degree  of  variation  seems  to  exist  in  Ring-billed  Gulls:  of  tw  o 
second-winters  at  Radipole  in  November  1981,  one  showed  a very  promi- 
nent vestigial  tail  band  and  secondary  bars,  whereas  the  other  had  one  dark 
spot  in  the  tail  and  another  in  the  secondaries  of  one  wing,  both  of  which 
were  almost  invisible  in  the  field  unless  seen  against  strong  light.  The  first  of 
these  birds  still  had  a dark  eye,  whereas  the  second  had  already  attained  a 
yellow  iris,  presumably  indicating  that  the  latter  was  physically  more 
mature  (although  of  similar  age  to  the  first)  and  perhaps  accounting  for  its 
depleted  dark  wing  and  tail  markings.  Martin  Cade 

12  Littlemoor  Road,  Preston,  Weymouth,  Dorset  DT36AA 


Herring  Gull  killing  Black-headed  Gull  On  24th  May  1979,  on  the  Fsk 

Estuary,  near  Ravenglass,  Cumbria,  1 observed  a Grey  Heron  Ardea  cinerea 
take  flight  and  land  near  a Herring  Larus  argentatus  and  a Black-headed  (bill 
L.  ridibundus  which  were  apparently  fighting  on  the  mud.  The  latter  took  off  , 
followed  by  the  Herring  Chill,  which,  on  catching  up,  began  to  peck  and  pull 
at  the  Black-headed  Gull’s  right  wing,  forcing  it  to  land  in  the  water,  where 
the  attack  continued.  The  heron  again  approached,  separating  the  two 
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gulls,  and  about  55  Black-headed  Gulls  flew  from  nearbv  mud  and  circled 
above  the  Herring  Gull.  1 he  latter’s  victim  drifted  awav  and  flew;  the 
H(  i ling  Gull  again  followed,  dispersing  the  other  gulls,  caught  the  Black- 
headed by  the  tail  and  shook  it  vigorously  in  flight,  making  it  fall  to  the 
water,  where  the  Herring  Gull  pecked  at  its  head.  The  heron  yet  again 
approached,  drawing  the  Herring  Gull's  attention,  but  it  soon  moved  off. 

1 he  Herring  Gull  then  moved  to  the  Black-headed,  which  had  again 
drifted,  and  killed  it  by  repeatedly  pecking  at  its  head;  the  Herring  Chill 
pu  ked  up  the  dead  Black-headed  by  the  bill,  took  oil.  but  dropped  it  almost 
immediately  , then  dragged  the  corpse  ashore  by  the  right  wing,  and  led  on 
it.  \\  hile  the  Herring  Chill  fed,  an  immature  Cheat  Black-backed  Gull  /.. 
mar inus  walked  towards  and  around  the  Herring,  then  walked  awav.  An 
immature  Lesser  Black-backed  Gull  L.  juscus 'approached  twice,  each  time 
being  threatened  by  the  Herring;  on  its  third  approac  h,  the  latter  retreated 
to  the  waters  edge,  where  it  drank,  bathed  and  preened  (it  had  b\  then 
been  lending  lor  2 1 minutes).  I he  Lesser  Black-backed  then  took  over  and 
was  still  feeding  on  the  much  reduced  corpse  when  observations  ceased  16 
minutes  later,  by  which  time  a Carrion  Chow  Corvus  corone  was  also  in 
attendance.  I).  (,.  Walker 

203  The  Broadway , Cullercoats , North  Shields , Tvne  & H ear  .vov  >/)Q 


Unusual  behaviour  of  Choughs  In  1979,  during  a study  of  Choughs 
Pyrrhocorax pyrrhocorax  on  Bardsey,  Gwynedd,  C.  Rowley,  M.  Peacock  and  I 
noticed  strange  antics  for  which  I can  find  no  reference  in  the  literature  and 
very  little  explanation.  I he  first  type  ol  behaviour  involved  the  Chough 
lying  on  its  side  or  back,  and  is  illustrated  well  by  an  account  by  C R:  ‘On 
26th  June,  I was  watching  a family  party  of  Choughs  (two  adults,  and  four 
young  fledged  about  three  weeks  before)  feeding  on  a steep  grassv  slope, 
with  breaks  for  preening  and  wing-stretching  in  the  usual  manner.  One  of 
the  young  rolled  over  on  to  one  side  with  both  legs  extended  in  the  air;  it  was 
lying  on  a flat  ledge  along  the  slope,  with  its  legs  extended  out  from  the 
slope.  This  posture  was  held  for  five  seconds,  after  which  a normal  upright 
position  was  regained,  and  feeding  resumed.’  Similar  behaviour  was  noted 
on  22nd  July:  among  a flock  of  14  Choughs,  two  juveniles  (by  their  colour 
rings,  aged  as  one  month  out  of  the  nest)  regularly  rolled  on  to  their  sides 
and  extended  their  legs  in  a like  fashion,  on  a similarly  steep  (45°)  slope.  On 
this  occasion,  a wing  was  also  extended  in  the  air  and  the  neck  held  in  an 
extended  position,  with  the  head  on  its  side  flat  along  the  ground.  Later  the 
same  day,  adults  were  seen  on  two  occasions  to  lie  on  their  sides  and  extend 
their  legs,  neck  and  wings  for  up  to  eight  seconds  at  a time.  On  19th  August, 
a Chough  of  unknown  age  lay  as  described  above,  but  on  a rocky  ledge  on  a 
small  cliff.  I.  Bullock  (in  lift.)  reported  similar  behaviour  on  rare  occasions 
at  South  Stack,  Anglesey,  when  a Chough  also  kicked  its  leg  feebly,  turned 
its  head  and  stretched  its  tail,  and  remained  thus  for  a full  minute. 

‘Anting’  by  Choughs  has  been  noted  only  once  (Holyoak  1972).  but  is 
ruled  out  here  as  the  Bardsey  sites  were  thoroughly  examined  after  each 
incident  and  no  evidence  of  ants  was  found.  Sun-bathing  has  been  regularly 
recorded  for  this  species  (Holyoak  1972),  but  the  posture  is  described  as 
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‘crouching,  with  body  plumage  raised  and  wings  partly  spread’;  at  no  time 
have  Choughs  been  recorded  on  their  backs.  All  the  incidents  observed  on 
Bardsey,  however,  have  been  in  direct  sunlight.  Choughs  spend  a good  deal 
of  time  preening  and  wing-stretching.  Preening  is  particularly  noticeable 
after  feeding,  and  also  at  times  of  moult.  In  June  and  July,  the  young  may 
still  have  been  developing  fully  their  plumage,  especially  their  flight 
feathers:  they  fledge  with  the  rectrices  often  only  partially  grown  (Cowdy 
1962),  and,  from  young  retrapped  on  Bardsey,  it  is  evident  that  the  partial 
juvenile  moult  is  in  its  latter  stages  in  late  September.  Furthermore,  BTO 
Moult  Cards  show  that  adults  start  moulting  primaries  as  early  as  July 
(Holyoak  1974);  and  those  trapped  on  Bardsey  in  late  September  were  still 
in  the  last  stages  of  primary  moult.  It  is  possible,  therefore,  that  this 
unusual  behaviour  is  partly  an  extension  of  sun-bathing  and  plumage- 
maintenance  activities. 

Another  explanation  is  that  the  Choughs  were  ‘playing’.  I.  Bullock 
reported  an  individual  rolling  on  to  its  back,  wings  stretched  out,  but  also 
kicking  and  pecking  at  a tuft  of  vegetation  held  in  its  feet.  Apart  from  the 
Chough’s  apparent  ‘excited’  state,  this  incident  alone  could  be  dismissed  as 
unusual  feeding  behaviour;  but  MP  added  further  to  this  by  a similar 
sighting  on  Bardsey,  where  a Chough  pecked  off  a clump  of  thrift  Armeria 
maritima  on  a steep  slope,  then  rolled  with  it,  chasing  it  and  tumbling  over 
with  it  down  the  slope.  Further  to  these  accounts  of ‘playful’  Choughs,  I, 
too,  witnessed  an  extraordinary  display  on  30th  September  involving  six 
individuals  on  a flat  field  by  the  Observatory.  One  was  rather  ‘boisterous’, 
making  much  noise  and  quarrelling  with  the  others,  all  feeding  on  dung 
beetles  Aphodius  contaminatus  by  pecking  and  pulling  apart  sheep  and  horse 
dung;  it  actually  picked  up  in  one  foot  a piece  of  horse  dung,  then  rolled  onto 
its  back  and  pecked  vigorously  at  it  for  ten  seconds.  It  then  righted  itself  and 
proceeded  to  perform  a perfect  'head-over-heels’:  with  head  tucked  under 
the  body  and  carpals  used  as  ‘shoulders’  for  support,  it  flipped  its  body 
forewards,  completing  a very  neat  forward  roll;  it  did  this  quite  carefully 
and  deliberately  three  times,  gaining  an  upright  position  after  each.  Other 
Choughs  began  squabbling  with  it  (previous  instances  of  such  behaviour 
had  been  largely  ignored  by  other  Choughs),  and  it  then  resumed  normal 
feeding.  The  only  other  times  that  I have  seen  Choughs  on  their  backs  have 
been  when  they  are  defending  themselves  against  attack  by  one  or  more 
other  Choughs:  the  one  presumably  getting  the  worst  of  the  fight  goes  on  to 
its  back,  presents  its  feet  and  bill,  and  grabs  the  other.  In  all  the  instances 
described,  however,  the  individual,  although  with  other  Choughs,  had  no 
such  prompting  actions,  and  others  took  very'  little  notice  of  it. 

Williamson  (1959),  in  an  account  of  three  or  more  Choughs  on  the  Calf  of 
Man  excitedly  fighting,  suggested  that  play  might  be  a valid  reason  for  the 
behaviour.  That  crows  (Corvidae)  are  fairly  intelligent  birds  is  well 
known:  observations  of ‘intelligence’  and  play  have  been  made  for  Carrion 
Crows  Corvus  corone  (Baird  1964,  Hayman  1953,  Elphick  1976)  and  Rooks 
C . jrugilegus  (Baird  1964,  Marshall  1961,  Washington  1974,  White  1971). 
The  latter  references  to  Rooks  and  crows  somersaulting  and  hanging  upside 
down  are  the  nearest  comparisons  to  the  antics  of  the  Choughs.  What  seems 
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to  be  unique  is  the  Choughs  willingness  to  lie  comparatively  unprotected 
on  their  backs  for  such  lengths  of  time,  in  such  an  unnatural  and  unbirdlike 
position.  P.J.  Roberts 

Bird  Observatory,  Bardsey,  Aberdaron,  Pwllheli,  Gwynedd LL538DE 
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Earlier  and  later  arrivals  of  migrants  in  central  Sweden  Long-term 
studies  have  demonstrated  that  migratory  birds  have  arrived  later  in  recent 
years  than  30  years  ago.  This  was  established  for  23  species  by  analysing 
first  arrival  dates  during  1942-68  compared  with  1969-74  (Mason  1977), 
and  in  closer  detail  by  a study  of  the  arrival  and  onset  of  breeding  in  a 
population  of  Willow  Warblers  Phylloscopus  trochilus  (Lawn  1980).  It  was 
proposed  that  the  delay  in  arrival  was  correlated  with  cooler  spring 
weather. 

We  compared  the  mean  arrival  dates  for  41  migrants  in  1965-79  with 
those  for  194 1-50  at  Uppsala,  central  Sweden  (59°40'N  1 7°  40'  E).  The  data 
from  1965-79  were  collected  by  ME,  while  the  information  from  the  earlier 
period  derives  from  an  unpublished  diary  byjohn  Rosenson;  all  records  are 
from  within  40km  of  Uppsala.  We  have  separated  the  species  into  three 
groups:  (1)  those  which  can  be  seen  in  February  and  March.  (2)  those 
arriving  in  April  and  May,  and  (3)  waterfowl.  The  results  are  given  in  table 
1.  Differences  in  mean  arrival  dates  were  examined  by  using  the  Wilcoxon 
matched-pairs  signed-ranks  test  (two-tailed).  Among  species  in  the  first 
group,  two  (Curlew  Numenius  arquata  and  Chaffinch  Frmgilla  coelebs)  showed 
no  change;  all  others  arrived  earlier  in  1965-79  than  in  1941-50  (the 
difference  is  highly  significant:  T = 0,  f<0.01,  N = 11).  In  the  second 
group,  we  found  that,  on  average,  species  were  recorded  later  in  1965-79  (T 
= 64.5,  /3<0.05,  N = 22),  although  some  showed  no  change  or  arrived 
earlier  in  the  latter  period.  This  is  the  same  trend  as  was  shown  for  23 
migrants  in  Britain  (Mason  1977):  in  both  that  and  our  study,  the  Blackcap 
Sylvia  atricapilla  arrived  earlier  during  the  recent  period,  but,  contrary  to 
Mason,  we  also  found  similar  changes  for  the  Swallow  Hirundo  rastica  and 
the  Whinchat  Saxicola  rubetra.  Among  waterfowl,  all  four  species  examined 
have  delayed  their  mean  first  arrival  (T  = 0,  n.s.,  N = 4),  the  Garganey 
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Anas  querquedula  by  as  much  as  19  days.  The  differences  in  arrival  dates  are 
probably  due  to  recent  climatic  changes.  In  the  1940s  the  winters  were 
cooler,  in  some  years  much  cooler,  than  the  average  for  the  century  as  a 
whole  to  the  present,  while  springs  were  generally  warmer  (Liljequist 

Table  1.  Mean  arrival  of  migrants  in  central  Sweden  in  1965-79  compared  with  1941-50 

period  1941-50  period  1965-79 

Difference 


No.  of 
years  with 
records 

Mean 

arrival 

date 

No.  of 
years 
with 
records 

Mean 

arrival 

date 

between 
1965-79  & 
1941-50 
(days) 

(1)  early  species  ( March-April) 

Starling  Stumus  vulgaris 

9 

March  29 

15 

March  10 

-19 

Skylark  Alauda  arvensis 

10 

March  25 

15 

March  12 

-13 

Stock  Dove  Columba  oenas 

9 

March  30 

15 

March  1 7 

-13 

Buzzard  Buteo  buteo 

10 

April  3 

15 

March  18 

-16 

Lapw  ing  1 anellus  vanellus 

10 

April  2 

15 

March  20 

-13 

Woodpigeon  Columba  palumbus 

10 

April  9 

15 

March  24 

-16 

Chaffinch  Fringilla  coelebs 

10 

March  26 

15 

March  26 

0 

Black-headed  Gull  Lams  ridibundus 

10 

March  31 

15 

March  27 

-4 

Meadow  Pipit  Anthus pratensis 

6 

April  12 

13 

April  1 

-11 

Linnet  Clarduelis  cannabina 

5 

April  7 

15 

April  6 

- 1 

Snipe  Galtinago gallinago 

7 

April  16 

15 

April  7 

-9 

Curlew  Numenius  arquata 

10 

April  8 

15 

April  8 

0 

Pied  Wagtail  Motacilla  alba 

10 

April  14 

15 

April  8 

-6 

(2)  late  species  (April-Mav) 
Redwing  Turdus  iliacus 

8 

April  4 

15 

April  12 

8 

Robin  Erithacus  rubecula 

8 

April  3 

15 

April  12 

9 

Song  Thrush  Turdus  philomelos 

8 

April  8 

15 

April  13 

5 

Wheatear  Oenanthe  oenanthe 

10 

April  24 

15 

April  23 

- 1 

Tree  Pipit  Anthus  trivialis 

10 

May  3 

15 

May  3 

0 

Willow  Warbler  Phylloscopus  trochilus 

7 

April  27 

15 

May  3 

6 

Swallow  Hirundo  rustica 

7 

May  9 

15 

May  5 

-4 

Yellow  Wagtail  Motacilla flava 

6 

May  4 

15 

May  5 

1 

Pied  Flycatcher  Ficedula  hypoleuca 

10 

May  2 

15 

May  6 

4 

Whinchat  Saxicola  rubetra 

10 

May  12 

15 

May  7 

-5 

House  Martin  Delichon  urbica 

8 

May  6 

15 

May  7 

1 

Wryneck  Jvnx  torquilla 

9 

May  9 

15 

May  7 

-2 

W ood  Warbler  Phylloscopus  sibilatri.x 

10 

M ay  7 

15 

May  8 

1 

Redstart  Phoenicurus  phoenicurus 

10 

May  2 

15 

May  9 

7 

Sedge  Warbler  Acrocephalus  schoenobaenus  8 

May  9 

14 

May  10 

1 

Ortolan  Bunting  Emberiza  hortulana 

5 

May  3 

15 

May  10 

7 

Lesser  Whitethroat  Sylvia  curruca 

6 

May  12 

15 

May  12 

0 

Blackcap  Sylvia  atricapilla 

9 

May  19 

15 

May  14 

-5 

Cuckoo  Cuculus  canorus 

10 

May  12 

15 

May  15 

3 

Whitethroat  Sylvia  communis 

7 

May  15 

15 

May  16 

1 

Spotted  Flycatcher  Muscicapa  striata 

10 

May  15 

14 

May  17 

2 

Swift  A pus  apus 

10 

May  18 

15 

May  17 

-1 

Red-backed  Shrike  Lanius  collurio 

6 

May  17 

14 

May  18 

1 

Garden  Warbler  Sylvia  borin 

10 

May  21 

15 

May  23 

2 

(3)  WATERFOWL 

Teal  Anas  crecca 

5 

March  30 

15 

April  5 

6 

Great  Crested  Grebe  Podiceps  cristatus 

5 

April  13 

14 

April  14 

1 

Shoveler  Anas  clypeala 

5 

April  1 1 

15 

April  19 

8 

( iarganey  Anas  querquedula 

4 

April  9 

12 

April  28 

19 
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1966).  The  recent  amelioration  in  winter  climate  may  explain  why  birds  in 
the  first  group  now  arrive  much  earlier:  most  are  short-range  migrants 
which  can  respond  directly  to  weather  conditions  (see  Alerstam  & 
Hogstedt  1980).  As  expected,  the  change  in  arrival  times  for  migrants  from 
tropical  areas,  which  must  rely  on  their  internal  clocks  for  arriving  at  an 
optimal  time  (most  are  insectivorous  and  arrive  late),  is  of  much  smaller 
magnitude  than  for  species  in  the  first  group. 

Arne  Lundberg  and  Mats  Edholm 
Department  oj  'Zoology,  University  oj  Cambridge,  Downing  Street,  Cambridge  C.B2  3EJ 
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Kestrel  kites  In  their  recent  letter  on  the  subject  of  possible  disturbance  to 
breeding  birds  by  ‘Kestrel  kites’  (Brit.  Birds  75:  336-337),  Dr  \1.  W. 
Pienkowski  and  Dr  P.  R.  Evans  assumed  that  ‘the  RSPB  wished  neither  to 
include  a warning  nor  to  risk  their  sales  figures’. 

We  much  regret  that,  owing  to  a most  unfortunate  slip-up  in  our  internal 
communication  system,  the  Society’s  sales  staff  did  not  learn  of  the  concern 
of  Dr  Evans  and  Dr  Pienkowski  until  ajter  the  last  of  its  stock  of  kites  had 
been  sold.  "Phis  was  why  no  warning  was  included. 

All  products  sold  by  the  RSPB  are  carefully  selected  bearing  in  mind 
quality,  value  for  money  and  the  need  to  assist  in  developing  a public 
interest  in  birds,  which  is  one  of  the  Society’s  principal  objects.  No  new 
product  would  be  selected  if  the  Society  knew  of  any  harmful  effects  on  birds 
which  could  reasonably  result  from  its  use.  If  such  harmful  effects  were 
subsequently  brought  to  the  Society’s  notice,  the  product  would  either  be 
withdrawn  from  sale  or  a suitable  warning  be  sent  out  with  it. 

Under  no  circumstances  would  the  Society  know  ingly  allow  the  interests 
of  its  sales  figures  to  predominate  over  the  interests  of  wild  birds. 

Anthony  C.  Clay 

Director  (Sales  & Funding),  RSPB,  The  Lodge,  Sandy,  Bedjordshire  SG192DL 


Shy  and  Black-browed  Albatrosses  The  recent  letter  on  ‘Identification 
of  Shy  Albatross  [Diomedea  cauta ]’  by  Dr  J.  A.  Kieser  (Brit.  Birds  75:  37-38) 
prompted  me  to  look  through  my  photographs  of  this  sptties.  I agiec  with 
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227-229.  Black-browed  Albatrosses  Diomedea  melanophris,  ofi’ central  Chile:  top,  almost  fully 
adult,  September  1981;  bottom  left,  near-adult,  September  1981;  bottom  right,  probably 

second-winter,  July  1981  (Ed  Mackrill) 

most  of  what  Dr  Kieser  said,  but,  having  seen  thousands,  I tend  to  follow  Dr 
John  VVarham’s  opinion,  quoted  in  your  editorial  comment,  that  the  small 
dark  mark  at  the  leading  edge  of  the  wing  is  a useful  character,  but  is  visible 
with  certainty  only  at  close  range.  Shape  is  much  more  useful:  the  steep 
(almost  petrel-like)  forehead  of  Black-browed  D.  melanophris  is  lacking, 
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230-232.  Shy  Albatrosses  Diomedea  cauta  salvini , off  central  Chile:  top.  adult.  -March  1081; 
bottom  left,  probably  adult,  July  1981;  bottom  right,  immature,  August  1981  (Ed  Mackrill) 


surely  due  to  the  very  deep-based  bill,  and  the  tail  looks  much  longer.  The 
upperwings  and  mantle  are  also  much  palei  than  those  ol  all  the  tens  ot 
thousands  of  Black-browed  Albatrosses  that  1 have  seen.  These  features  are 

shown  in  plates  227-232.  Mackr.ll 

Welton-le- Marsh , Spilsby,  Lincolnshire  PE23 AST 
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Identification  of  mollymawks  It  was  rather  surprising  to  find  a letter 
about  the  identification  of  the  Shy  Albatross  Diomedea  cauta  in  British  Birds 
(75:  37-38),  when  the  species  has  not  yet  occurred  anywhere  in  the  North 
Atlantic  area,  and  even  more  surprising  that,  while  one  of  the  authors  of  the 
work  referred  to  had  been  consulted  (Dr  John  YVarham),  nobody  consid- 
ered the  others  (myself  and  Sir  Hugh  Elliott).  I should  like  to  express  some 
reservations  about  Dr  J.  A.  Kieser’s  approach  to  seabird  identification  and 
add  some  further  comments  on  mollymawk  identification  based  on  per- 
sonal experience. 

The  stress  is  in  fact  wrongly  placed  on  the  different  features  used  for  the 
identification  of  Shy  and  also  Yellow-nosed  Albatrosses  D.  chlororhynchos  on 
page  7 1 of  Frontiers  of  Bird  Identification  (1980),  as  may  be  seen  by  looking  at 
the  photographs  opposite  it.  As  in  the  case  of  most  other  seabirds,  while  it 
may  be  necessary  to  rely  on  detailed  markings  when  first  learning  to 
identify  these  birds,  it  soon  becomes  much  easier  to  do  it  at  a distance  from 
their  general  shape,  coloration  and  behaviour,  as  set  out  at  the  start  of  the 
section  on  each  species.  It  is  this  that  should  have  been  in  italics. 

The  details  of  the  markings  of  the  head  and  bill  are  of  more  doubtful 
value  at  sea  because  not  only  are  they  often  hard  to  see,  but  they  also  show  a 
great  deal  of  variation  with  age  and  race.  Thus,  we  were  not  correct  in 
saying  young  Shy  Albatrosses  are  ‘much  like  adults’,  because  in  fact  they 
tend  to  have  drab  grey  heads,  and  bills  which  differ  in  their  shade  with  the 
race.  A failure  to  appreciate  this  resulted  in  repeated  reports  of  the 
occurrence  of  the  grey-headed  New  Zealand  race  D.  c.  salvini,  sometimes 
known  as  the  Grey-backed  Albatross,  off  South  Africa,  when  I have  been 
unable  to  trace  any  specimen  collected  outside  the  Pacific  ( Cormorant  2: 
7-10). 

Similarly,  it  has  long  been  known — but  generally  overlooked — that 
adidts  of  the  nominate  race  of  Yellow-nosed  Albatross  from  Tristan  da 
Cunha  and  Gough  Island  have  very  grey  heads  with  pale  foreheads, 
whereas  those  from  the  Indian  Ocean  of  the  race  D.  c.  bassi  have  largely 
white  heads  with  only  a little  grey  on  the  cheeks  (R.  K.  Brooke,  J.  C. 
Sinclair  and  A.  Berruti:  Durban  Mus.  Nov.  12:  171-180),  and  I also  found 
them  instantly  distinguishable  at  sea.  Therefore,  when  you  have  identified 
the  species  of  your  mollymawk  in  the  distance  by  its  shape  and  behaviour, 
look  at  its  head  and  bill,  if  it  comes  close,  to  find  out  its  age  and  origin. 

YV.  R.  P.  Bourne 

University  oj  Aberdeen,  Department  oj  Zoology,  Tilly  drone  Avenue,  Aberdeen  AB92TN 

P.  J.  Grant  has  commented  that:  ‘Tangible  field-marks,  such  as  the  pre-axillary  notch ofShy 
Albatross  to  which  Dr  Kieser  drew  attention,  are  a help  towards  identification,  especially  for 
newcomers  to  albatross  identification,  before  each  species’  distinctive  characteristics  and  jizz 
are  known  thoroughly.’  Eds 

Captive  American  Kestrels  The  paper  on  ‘American  Kestrel:  new  to 
Britain  and  Ireland’  (Brit.  Birds  74:  199-203)  stated  that  only  one  American 
Kestrel  Falco  sparverius  was  imported  into  Britain  during  1970-76.  While  I 
was  on  holiday  in  Spain,  in  June  1972,  I saw  a number  of  American  Kestrels 
for  sale  in  the  open-air  market  in  Barcelona  (plate  233).  A.  F.  Coles 

99  Ricky ard  Road,  The  Arbours,  Northampton  NN33RR 
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233.  Captive  American  Kestrels  Falco  sparverius,  Spain,  June  1972  (.1.  /•'.  Coles) 


T.  P.  Inskipp  has  commented:  ‘It  is  likely  that  these  came  from  Mexico — one  of  the  few 
Latin  American  countries  that  has  exported  birds  of  prey  in  recent  years.  Ifso  they  could  well 
be  F.  s.  sparverius — the  same  race  that  would  reach  this  country.  However,  it  is  possible  they 
refer  to  the  fairly  distinct  dark  race  from  southern  Mexico  F.  s.  tropicalis  or  another  race  from 
even  farther  south  (one  cannot  be  sure  of  the  race  from  the  photograph).  1 should  think  that 
trade  in  this  species  was  probably  never  substantial  and  that  the  coincidence  of  two  turning  up 
in  different  parts  of  this  country  in  1976  is  more  likely  due  to  vagrancy  than  to  Continental 
escapes.’  Eds 


Cirl  Buntings  and  elm  trees  The  article  on  the  decline  of  the  Cirl  Bunting 
Emberiza  cirlus  (Brit.  Birds  75:  105-108)  suggests  briefly  some  possible  causes 
of  the  phenomenon  but,  remarkably,  makes  no  mention  at  all  of  what  I 
believe  to  be  the  prime  one:  the  nearly  complete  disappearance  of  its 
favoured  habitat,  English  elm  litmus procera.  Back  in  1973,  I think  I implied 
that  the  Cirl  Bunting  would  be  the  species  most  affected  by  Dutch  Elm 
Disease  (Bird  Study  20:  84-87),  and  now  it  seems  to  be  apparent. 

I had  always  found  Cirl  Buntings  in  English  elm  country  , and  singing 
from  within  the  crown  of  one.  The  Yale  of  Aylesbury,  the  Sussex  coastal 
plain  and  my  local  population  each  side  of  the  Hog's  Back  in  Surrey  were 
the  classic  Cirl  Bunting  areas,  and  all  were  English  elm.  Then  I heard  many 
in  the  Hams  region  of  south  Devon  and  east  into  Dorset,  English  elm 
dominated  again. 

The  very  different  Cornish  elm  U.  carpini/olia  var.  cornubiensis  is  not  in  leaf 
until  a month  or  so  after  the  Cirl  Bunting  has  begun  singing  and  the  English 
elm  is  providing  the  cover  it  requires,  so  where  the  two  elms  co-exist,  which 
is  only  from  Plymouth  to  near  Kingsbridge,  1 suspect  it  is  the  English  which 
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is  important,  but  west  of  Plymouth-Okehampton-Barnstaple  there  is  no 
English  elm  and  Cornish  may  be  the  key  tree,  even  if  early  song  has  to  be 
from  another  tree  altogether. 

Cornish  elm  is  much  less  susceptible  to  the  disease  than  is  English,  and 
losses  have  not  been  severe  in  south  Cornwall.  The  disease  is  not  yet  so 
rampant  in  the  English  elm,  either,  in  southwest  Devon,  and  this  is  where 
the  greatest  numbers  ofCirl  Buntings  survive.  Alan  Mitchell 

Rosemead,  24  Lickjolds  Road,  Rowledge,  Farnham,  Surrey 

H.  P.  Sitters  has  replied  as  follows:  ‘I  do  not  find  Mr  Mitchell’s  suggestion  very  convincing 
as  the  main  reason  for  the  decline  in  the  Cirl  Bunting  described  in  my  paper.  I’he  most 
significant  effects  of  Dutch  Elm  Disease  have  been  felt  for  only  the  last  ten  to  1 5 years,  and  then 
only  in  a relatively  restricted  part  of  the  Cirl  Bunting’s  range.  The  decline  which  I have 
described  probably  started  during  the  period  1930  to  1950  and  has  affected  the  population  in 
France  and  Belgium  as  well  as  in  Britain.  If  Mr  Mitchell  is  correct,  the  Cornish  population 
would  have  hardly  been  affected.  This  is  not  the  case  (see  table  1 in  my  paper).  Furthermore, 
although  I would  agree  that  Cirl  Buntings  favour  higher  song  perches  than  many  other 
species,  experience  in  Devon  is  that  there  is  no  particular  need  for  them  to  be  elms.  A variety  of 
trees  and  shrubs  is  used,  as  well  as  roofs  and  television  aerials.  No  doubt  loss  of  hedgerow  elms 
may  have  resulted  in  local  decreases  or  shifts  of  the  population,  but  I very  much  doubt  whether 
Dutch  Elm  Disease  has  been  an  important  reason  for  the  decline  described  in  my  paper.'  Eds 


Cirl  Buntings  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  Apparently  sharing  the  widespread 
misapprehension  that  the  Isle  of  Wight  is  a part  of  Hampshire,  and  that  its 
records  are  included  in  the  Hampshire  Bird  Report , the  author  of  the  recent 
paper  on  Cirl  Buntings  Emberiza  cirlus  {Brit.  Birds  75:  105-108) 

unfortunately  omitted  the  former  county  from  consideration. 

My  estimates,  based  on  information  in  the  Isle  oj  Wight  Bird  Report , 
suggest  that  the  Isle  of  Wight  row  in  table  1 of  the  paper  should  contain  the 
figures  4,  4,  1, 0. 

Almost  all  recent  records  have  been  in  the  eastern  half  of  the  Island,  and 
the  species  was  formerly  much  more  numerous  there.  A.  G.  More,  referring 
to  that  area,  described  the  Cirl  Bunting  as  ‘one  of  the  commonest  hedge 
birds’  (in  Venables’  New  Guide  to  the  Isle  oj  Wight , 1860).  In  that  same  area 
during  the  first  two  decades  of  the  present  century,  it  was  sufficiently 
familiar  to  have  a local  name:  ‘Farmyard  Bunting’.  John  Stafford 
Westering,  Moor  Lane,  Brighstone,  Newport,  Isle  oj  Wight  PQ30  4DL 


Asynchronous  escape  reactions  of  birds  C.  J.  Newman  and  K.  E. 
Vinicombe  {Brit.  Birds  73:  585-586)  described  the  behaviour  of  a Greater 
Sand  Plover  Charadrius  leschenaultii  which,  when  disturbed  while  in 
company  with  other  species,  usually  took  an  independent  line,  or  would 
crouch  when  other  waders  took  flight.  Similar  cases  must  be  familiar  to 
most  birdwatchers.  Several  instances  have  come  to  my  attention  in  recent 
years  in  which  it  has  been  suspected  that  a rarity  has  been  captured  by  a 
bird  of  prey,  and  the  sand  plover  note  seems  to  reaffirm  the  idea  that 
isolated  individuals  within  a flock  of  a closely  related  species  may  be  ‘out  of 
tune’  with  the  rest.  I remember  stories  of  flocks  of  Golden  Plovers  Pluvialis 
apricaria  being  flushed,  leaving  a single  Lesser  Golden  P.  dominica  behind, 
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and  have  often  seen  other  single  waders  stay  put  when  a surrounding  group 
of  another  species  flew.  Frequently,  1 have  noticed  a flock  of  Black-headed 
Gulls  Larus  ridibundus  take  to  the  air,  leaving  a Mediterranean  Gull  L. 
melanocephalus  still  on  the  ground,  and  similarlv  Herring  L.  argentatus  leaving 
behind  Glaucous  Gulls  L.  hyperboreus . In  such  cases,  the  flock  mav  ‘leapfrog 
over  short  distances,  so  leaving  the  odd  individual,  which  fails  to  react, 
conveniently  at  one  end.  Occasionally  there  may  be  a frustrating  reversal  of 
this,  when  the  common  birds  stay  but  the  rarity  flies  off!  There  mav  be  a 
degree  of  bias  in  that  1 would  notice  the  actions  of  an  oddity,  whereas  a 
laggard  individual  within  a flock  of  uniform  composition  would  attract  less 
attention,  but  this  may  nev  ertheless  help  to  explain  instances  of  apparently 
selective  predation  on  unusual  birds  by  predators,  at  least  as  much  as  may 
their  different  outward  appearance.  R.  A.  Hume 

41  Sandy  Road , Potion , Sandy , Bedfordshire 

\\  hether  or  not  the  ‘rarity  effect"  is  due  to  observer  bias  ran  be  tested  in  field  observations. 
W e would  welcome  quantified  observations  from  readers.  Kds 


That  sheathbill  1 do  hope  that  the  Snowy  (much  better  than  Yellow- 
billed)  Sheathbill  Chionis  alba  will  ‘get  its  name  in  print'  in  BB.  despite  its 
knack  of  being  able  to  cajole  food  from  sailors,  birders  and  fishermen,  and 
its  understandable  preference  for  hitching  a ride  on  a frigate  rather  than 
flying  the  8,000  miles.  W hat  a survivor!  W hat  character!  W hat  feet!  W ith  a 
head  vaguely  reminiscent  of  a Dodo  Raphus  cucullatus , body  of  an  Ivory  Gull 
Pagophila  eburnea , feet  of  a raptor,  wings  of  a Cattle  Egret  Bubulcus  ibis,  flight 
of  a gamebird  and  gait  of  a chicken,  this  must  truly  be  the  missing  fink  of  the 


bird  world! 

We  were  lucky  to  see  it  when  it 
was  perfectly  healthy  and  either 
sitting  on  a warehouse  roof  or  strut- 
ting up  and  down  the  dockside, 
where  it  kept  a respectful  distance  of 
at  least  ten  feet.  F'urther  attention 
was  drawn  to  its  presence  by  the 
easily  audible  click  of  its  toe-nails  on 
the  stone  wharf.  The  fact  that  it  had 
roosted  in  a frying  pan  a few  days 
earlier  should  not  be  held  against  it! 
Category  ‘D’ just  isn’t  good  enough 
for  this  bird:  it  deserves  an  ‘A’  for 
effort. 


Laurel  Tucker 

first  Floor  Plat.  Arvalee , Clifton  Down  Road.  Bristol  BS8  4 AH 


Although  originally  sent  as  a personal  letter  and  not  submitted  lor  publication,  we  could  not 
resist  the  temptation  to  share  Laurel  Tucker’s  evocative  account  and  eloquent  plea  with  our 
readers.  Kds 
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Birds  new  to  Britain 
and  Ireland 
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‘Birds  New  to  Britain  and  Ireland’  To  obtain  your  copy  at  the  reduced 
price  of  £1 1.50  (instead  of  £12.60),  order  now.  After  publication,  this  book 
will  not  be  available  through  British  BirdShop. 

This  book  contains  the  83  original 
accounts  of  all  the  birds  seen  in  Britain 
and  Ireland  for  the  first  time  since  1945, 
from  the  oft-unbelieved  but  wholly  accep- 
table breeding  Moustached  Warblers  at 
Cambridge  in  1946  to  the  present-day- 
spate  of  rarities.  Postscripts  to  the  original 
descriptions  have  been  added  by  Peter 
Grant  and  the  current  status  of  each 
species  has  been  outlined  by  Dr  J.  T.  R. 

Sharrock.  All  available  photographs  of 
the  actual  birds  have  been  included.  The 
field  notes  on  the  first  individual  seen  in 
Britain  and  Ireland  are  usually  the  most 
complete  ever  taken,  so  this  book  is  an 
essential  work  of  reference  for  every 
would-be  rarity-finder  or  twitcher.  It  also 
makes  entertaining  reading  (oh,  the 
secrecy  surrounding  the  first  Collared 
Dove!).  Order  your  copy  now. 


‘Birds  of  the  Balearics’  This  new  book,  by  the  late  David  A.  Bannerman 
and  W.  Mary  Bannerman,  illustrated  by  Donald  Watson,  will  be  published 
in  January  1983.  By  arrangement  with  Groom  Helm  Ltd,  however,  BB 
readers  can  obtain  an  advance  pre-publication  copy  by  post  through 
British  BirdShop  (see  page  vii). 


International  Conference  on  Bird  Census  and  Atlas  Studies  The  first 
announcement  of  the  joint  8th  International  Conference  on  Bird  Census 
Work  and  6th  Meeting  of  the  European  ( )rnithological  Atlas  Committee,  to 
be  held  at  Newland  Park  College,  Chalfont  St  Giles,  Buckinghamshire, 
during  5 1 h - 9 1 h September  1983  (Brit.  Birds  75:  232-233),  listed  the  subjects 
to  be  covered.  Offers  of  papers  or  poster  papers  must  be  submitted  by  1st 
March  1983;  complete  manuscripts  must  be  submitted  by  1st  July  1983 
(this  timing  will  allow  for  refereeing  and  editing  of  papers  to  be  carried  out 
so  that  the  editors  can  discuss  any  necessary  changes  with  authors  at  the 
conference  itself). 

I hc  cost  of  the  conference  will  be  £120.00  (this  covers  conference  fee, 
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food  and  accommodation  from  Monday  5th  September  to  Friday  9th 
September). 

All  correspondence,  including  applications,  bookings,  offers  of  papers 
and  submission  of  manuscripts,  should  be  addressed  to  R.  J.  Fuller,  BTO, 
Beech  Grove,  Tring,  Hertfordshire  HP23  5NR. 


Request 

Sterling  rather  than  dollar  payments  by  US  subscribers  Payment  is  made  in  pounds 
sterling  by  subscribers  from  everywhere  in  the  world  except  the  USA.  Most  American 
subscribers  pay  in  US  dollars,  but  some  do  pay  in  ££  and  we  greatly  welcome  this;  it  is  also 
cheaper  for  them.  Payment  in  $$  has  several  disadvantages  for  BB.  (1)  the  cheques  have  to  be 
kept  separate;  (2)  the  sums  have  to  be  handwritten  into  account  books  rather  than  typed  into 
our  computer;  (3)  payment  into  our  bank  account  has  to  be  separate,  with  each  cheque 
counter-signed  individually;  (4)  clearance  of  the  cheques  may  take  weeks  rather  than  the  usual 
one  or  two  days;  (5)  delayed  clearance  causes  complications  with  monthly  accounting;  (6)  the 
varying  exchange  rate  means  that  we  cannot  predict  how  much  we  shall  get  in  ££  for  the  $$ 
paid;  (7)  the  bank  charges  can  be  as  much  as  £2.00  for  a single  cheque;  (8)  any  error  in  the  sum 
paid  results  in  this  whole  complicated  business  being  repeated.  These  are  the  reasons  that  the 
conversion  rate  used  by  us,  and  by  many  other  publishers  (unless  they  have  bank  accounts  in 
the  USA),  is  £1.00  = $2.50. 

As  a service,  we  do  quote  a dollar  price  for  subscriptions  and  for  book  and  disc  offers,  but  we 
would  much  prefer  all  payments  to  be  in  ££.  We  hope  that  this  explanatory  request  will  show 
why  this  will  help  us,  and  also  be  cheaper  for  our  American  subscribers. 


Diary  dates 

This  list  covers  events  taking  place  during  January  to  December  1983.  We 
welcome  submission  of  details  for  possible  inclusion  in  the  next  list, 
covering  July  1983  tojune  1984. 


7th-9th  January  bto  ringing  and 
migration  conference.  Hayes  Conference 
Centre,  Swanwick,  Derbyshire.  Applications 
to  BTO,  Beech  Grove,  Tring,  Hertfordshire 
HP23  5NR. 

18th  January  British  ornithologists’  club 
Robin  Woods  on  ‘Some  birds  of  the  Falkland 
Islands’.  Central  London.  Non-members 
should  write  (enclosing  SAE)  at  least  two 
weeks  before  to  Hon.  Secretary,  R.  E.  F.  Peal, 
2 Chestnut  Lane,  Sevenoaks,  KentTNI3  3AR 
29th  January  young  ornithologists'  club 
GARDEN  BIRD  SURVEY.  9.00- 1 0.00 a. m. 

31st  January  Closing  date  for  entries  for 
‘Bird  Photograph  of  the  Year  . 


31st  January  Closing  date  for  entries  for 
‘Best  recent  black-and-white  bird-photo- 
graphs’  (not  31st  March). 

12th  February  rspb  film  premiere.  Royal 
Festival  Hall. 

8th  March  boc.  Dr  James  Cadbury  oh  ‘The 
restoration  of  habitats  for  birds.’  Central 
London.  Information  from  Hon.  Sec. 

14th  March  Closing  date  for  entries  for'Bird 
Illustrator  of  the  Year’  (not  31st  March). 

15th  March- 10th  May  yoc  migration 
phone-in.  Telephone  Sandy  (0767)  80551. 
Tuesdays  only,  5p.m. -7. 30p.m.  Records 
from  adults  welcomed. 
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25th-27th  March  ALL-IRELAND  CONFERENCE 
on  bird  conservation.  Jointly  organised  by 
the  RSPB  and  the  Irish  YVildbird  Conser- 
vancy. New  University  of  Ulster,  Coleraine. 
Details  from  RSPB  Northern  Ireland  Office, 
Belvoir  Park  Forest,  Belfast  BT8  4QT. 

25th-28th  March  BRITISH  ORNITHOLOGISTS’ 
union  annual  conference.  Southampton 
University.  ‘The  importance  of  natural 
woodlands  to  bird  populations.’  (AGM  26th 
March.)  Applications  to  Meetings  Secretary, 
BOU,  c/o  Zoological  Society  of  London, 
Regent’s  Park,  London  NWl  4RY. 

15th-17th  April  RSPB  MEMBERS’  WEEKEND. 
University  of  Warwick.  Includes  YOC  ‘Bird 
Afternoon'  on  16th  April.  Details  from  RSPB 
Conference  Organiser,  The  Lodge,  Sandy, 
Bedfordshire  SG 19  2DL. 

21st  May  rspb  east  anglia  members’  day. 
Thetford.  Details  from  RSPB  Conference 
Organiser. 

21st  May  rspb  welsh  members’  day. 
Newtown,  Powys.  Additional  optional 
programmes  on  20th  and  ‘22nd  May.  Details 
from  RSPB  Conference  Organiser. 


Diary  dates 

26th  May  (provisional)  wildfowl  trust 
agm. 

5th-9th  September  international  confer- 
ence ON  BIRD  CENSUS  AND  ATLAS  STUDIES. 
Newland  Park  College,  Challont  St  Giles, 
Buckinghamshire.  Details  from  R.  J.  Fuller, 
BTO. 

20th-22nd  September  rspb  conference. 
‘The  impact  of  habitat  loss  on  birds.’ 
University  of  East  Anglia.  Details  from 
RSPB  Conference  Organiser. 

23rd-28th  September  international 

COUNCIL  FOR  BIRD  PRESERVATION  (EUROPEAN 
CONTINENTAL  SECTION)  CONFERENCE.  France. 

8th  October  rspb  London  day  & agm. 
Cunard  International  Hotel,  Hammersmith. 
Details  from  RSPB  Conference  Organiser. 

2nd-4th  December  bto  annual 
conference  & agm.  Swanwick.  Applications 
to  BTO. 

2nd -4th  December  national  exhibition  of 
cage  and  aviary  birds.  Bingley  Hall,  Bir- 
mingham (provisional).  Details  from  Philip 
Read,  Editor,  Cage  and  Aviary  Birds,  Surrey 
House,  1 Throwley  Way,  Sutton,  Surrey  SMI 
4QQ. 


News  and  comment 


Mike  Everett  and  Bob  Spencer 

The  opinions  expressed  in  this  feature  are  not  necessarily  those  of  ‘British  Birds’ 


New  legislation  After  long  delays,  the  re- 
maining parts  of  Part  1 of  the  Wildlife  and 
Countryside  Act  1982 — those  affecting  bird 
protection — came  into  force  on  28th  Sep- 
tember. Full  details  of  the  Act,  plus  comment 
on  what  it  will  or  will  not  achieve,  will  appear 
elsewhere  in  BB  shortly,  but  meanwhile  a 
good  general  summary  can  be  found  in 
Wildlife,  The  Law  and  You , available  from  the 
Nature  Conservancy  Council,  and,  pending 
the  publication  of  a new  edition  of  Wild  Birds 
and  the  Law , the  RSPB  (Species  Protection 
Department,  The  Lodge,  Sandy,  Bedford- 
shire st;  19  2DL  will  do  its  best  to  help  with 
any  enquiries.  Those  regarding  the  licensing  of 
captive  birds  of  prey,  however,  should  be 
directed  to  Mrs  Joy  Goss,  DoE  W ildlife  Con- 
servation Licensing  Section,  Tollgate  House, 
Houlton  Street,  Bristol  BS2  9SZ. 


Parrots  too  International  concern  at  the 
excesses,  scandals  and  illegalities  associated 
with  the  international  trade  in  parrots 
resulted  in  the  acceptance  of  a UK  proposal 
made  last  year  at  the  New  Delhi  meeting  of 
the  Convention  on  International  Trade  in 
Endangered  Species  of  Flora  and  Fauna 
(CITES  or  the  ‘Washington  Convention'): 
this  has  now  become  effective  under  UK  law 
through  an  Order  dated  4th  October  1982 
under  the  Endangered  Species  (Import  and 
Export)  Act  1976.  Import  and/or  export 
licenses  are  required  for  all  Psittaciformes 
except  Budgerigars  Melopsittacus  undulatus 
and  Cockatiels  Nymphicus  hollandicus.  Parrot 
identification  will  continue  to  be  a big  head- 
ache for  most  customs  men,  but  at  least  they 
have  a good  start  here  in  knowing  which 
species  need  licences  and  which  do  not. 
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Personalities  Congratulations  and  thanks 
are  in  order  to  several  people.  First,  our 
warmest  congratulations  to  Richard  Porter 
on  his  assumption  of  the  role  of  Chairman  of 
the  Ornithological  Society  of  the  Middle 
East.  I hat  OSME  has  burst  onto  the  orni- 
thological scene  with  ever-increasing  activity 
and  an  impressive  array  of  published 
material  already  to  its  credit  has  been  due  in 
no  small  way  to  Richard’s  predecessor, 
William  Wilkinson.  Secondly,  the  1980  Kent 
Bird  Report  brings  an  era  to  an  end:  it  is  the 
last  edited  by  Don  Taylor,  who  has,  with  the 
help  of  the  county’s  records  and  editorial 
committees,  done  them  all,  since  1969,  with 
one  exception.  He  was  also  a leading  editor 
and  writer  of  The  Birds  oj  Kent.  Our  best 
wishes  go  to  his  successor,  Andrew 
Henderson. 

New  Recorder  for  Shetland  Dennis 
Coutts,  Da  Knowe,  Twageos  Road,  Lerwick, 
Shetland,  has  taken  over  from  R.  J.  Tulloch 
as  Recorder  for  Shetland. 

Berwickshire  Recorder  R.  D.  Murray  ( 145 
Eskhill,  Penicuik,  Midlothian),  Recorder  for 
Peeblesshire,  Roxburghshire  and  Selkirk- 
shire, is  now  also  Recorder  for  Berwickshire, 
in  place  of  G.  H.  Evans. 

First  ‘BB’  control  We  are  indebted  to 
Adrian  del  Nevo  for  telling  us  about  the  first 
control  at  a bird  observatory  of  an  issue  of 
BB.  His  note,  which  came  with  a scrupu- 
lously complete  Unusual  Record  Form,  read 
as  follows:  ‘On  2‘2nd  July,  I controlled  a 
recent  copy  of  BB  which  was  exactly  the  same 
migrant,  i.e.  75:  7,  I had  received  some  seven 
days  earlier.  The  Observatory  (Calf  of  Man) 
also  made  its  own  normal  control;  thus  this 
additional  specimen  was  most  unexpected. 
As  you  can  see  (from  the  Unusual  Record 
Form)  it  retains  its  fresh  juvenile  plumage 
(note  the  sharp  edgings  and  unruffled 
characteristics).  Indeed,  the  intact  covering 
makes  it  a definite  3J — in  fact  it  was  a 
migrant  before  it  had  even  hatched!  Of 
course  the  GPO  climatic  conditions  were 
favourable  for  such  a movement  during  the 
previous  two  days  ...  A full  description  and 
complete  measurements  are  in  our  hands, 
from  which  we  will  mention  only  two  points: 
‘EXPERIENCE  OF  SIMII.AR  SPECIES  Mitch 
thumbing  and  field  experience  of  Bird  Study. 
Ringing  and  Migration  and  Ibis,  thus  the  BB 
jizz  was  f|uite  distinctive  and  noticeably 
more  visual  and  entertaining  than  some  of 
the  others,  cam.  None — though  giving  a 


“slap/slop”  sound  when  dropped.’  (If you 
received  two  BBs  in  July,  write  to  EMS,  not 
us!) 

Falklands  birds  Since  the  appearance  of  a 
Yellow-billed  Sheathbill  Chionis  alba  in  Ply- 
mouth, one  wonders  what  else  the  Task 
Force  may  have  brought  back.  Was  the  pen- 
guin reported  from  Mull  (The  Times , 10th 
August  1982)  the  real  thing  after  all,  and  was 
the  Grapevine  slipping  in  thinking  it  was  just 
another  auk?  No  doubt  many  birdy  tales  will 
emerge  from  the  saga  in  due  course,  but  one 
we  really  liked  was  brought  to  our  notice  by 
David  Holmes  of  the  Devon  BW  & PS,  which 
recalled  those  ‘birds  of  omen’  which  were 
forever  cropping  up  in  stories  of  the  wars  and 
exploits  of  Ancient  Greece  and  Rome.  Evi- 
dently the  frigate  Ambuscade  had  a hot  time  in 
the  Falklands  campaign,  and  a Snowy'  Petrel 
Pagodroma  nivea  seemed  to  appear  whenever 
an  attack  was  imminent  and  became  a good 
luck  symbol  to  her  crew.  Fair  enough,  but 
there  seems  to  be  something  uncanny  about 
the  arrival  of  a white  dove  (presumably 
Columba  livia)  as  the  ship  was  approaching 
the  Lizard  on  the  voyage  home  . . . 

Sahel  again  John  Davies  has  drawn  our 
attention  to  a note  in  the  New  Scientist  (9th 
September  1982)  and  tw'o  articles  in  Nature 
(291:  475-478,  299:  46-47)  which  seem  to 
show  all  too  clearly  that  the  famous  Sahel 
drought  is  continuing:  it  is  now  in  its  four- 
teenth year  and  indeed  there  has  apparently 
been  no  rainfall  of  any  consequence  for  25 
years.  This  has  obvious  implications  for  any 
Whitethroats  Sylvia  communis  w intering  in  this 
sub-Saharan  zone,  and  no  doubt  for  other 
Palearctic  migrants  too,  and  probably 
explains  the  continuing  non-comeback  by 
Whitethroats  in  some  areas.  John  points  out 
that  as  long  as  the  drought  continues  White- 
throat  populations  will  continue  to  be 
depressed  (no  pun  intended!),  and  also 
wonders  whether  local  or  regional  extinc- 
tions might  in  time  be  made  up  by  recolonisa- 
tion by  birds  wintering  elsewhere.  It  behoves 
us  all  to  keep  a close  eye  on  our  local  birds,  if 
any. 

Sao  Miguel  Bullfinch  For  decades  the  Sao 
Miguel  (or  Azorean)  Bullfinch  Pyrrhula 
pyrrhula  marina,  an  Azores  endemic,  w as  feared 
to  be  virtually  extinct,  but  single  records 
from  1968.  1971  and  1975  showed  that  it  was 
probably  holding  out  somewhere  in  the 
native  laurel  forests  of  eastern  Sao  Miguel.  In 
1980,  Dr  Gerald  I.e  Grand  of  the  University 
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of  the  Azores  Department  of  Applied  Ecology 
confirmed  that  a small  population  survives  in 
the  forests  of  Pico  da  Vara.  A joint  project  by 
the  International  Council  for  Bird  Preserva- 
tion (ICBP),  Azores  University  and  the 
Institute  of  Plant  Ecology  of  Uppsala 
University  sought  to  establish  a suitable 
reserve,  with  funding  from  the  Deutscher 
Bund  fur  Vogelschutz,  the  Netherlands 
Foundation  for  International  Nature  Con- 
servation and  the  Fauna  and  Flora  Preserva- 
tion Society  (UK),  plus  a personal  donation 
from  Rolf  Dornbach.  Fieldwork  began  in 
May  1982  (with  about  ten  birds  located)  and 
some  steps  have  already  been  taken  by  the 
local  Forest  Service  to  declare  a small  (but 
purely  voluntary)  reserve.  The  area  is  still 
threatened,  however,  by  the  planting  of  in- 
troduced alien  tree  species:  a full  report  of  the 
desirable  boundaries  of  a full  reserve  are 
being  prepared  as  a matter  of  urgency.  The 
media  have  helped  with  good  radio,  TV  and 
press  coverage,  but  there  is  still  a long  way  to 
go.  We  shall  await  further  developments  with 
interest. 


Recent  reports 


K.  Allsopp  and  R.  A.  Hume 

These  are  largely  unchecked  reports, 
not  authenticated  records 

All  dates  refer  to  September,  unless  other- 
wise stated. 

For  the  first  eight  days  of  the  month,  high 
pressure  to  the  south  maintained  a westerly 
flow  across  most  of  the  country.  A small 
depression  centred  over  England  on  5th  and 
6th  did,  however,  bring  a short  period  of 
easterlies  in  eastern  areas,  and  the  only 
September  ‘fall’  at  Spurn  (Humberside), 
which  included  two  Greenish  Warblers 
Phylloscopus  trochiloides  and  the  first 
Fieldfares  Turdus  pilaris.  Farther  south, 
three  Icterine  Warblers  Hippotais  icterina 
were  found  at  Wells  (Norfolk)  on  5th  and  two 
more  at  Landguard  Point  (Suffolk)  on  6th, 
and  an  Aquatic  V.’arbler  Acrocephalus  palu- 


New  west  Palearctic  species?  In  the  latest 

issue  of  Omis  Scandinavica  (13:  123-128), 
Ronald  Sluys  and  Martin  van  den  Berg  argue 
the  case  for  the  Cyprus  Pied  Wheatear  to  be 
regarded  as  a distinct  species  (Oenanthe 
cypriaca),  and  not  merely  a race  of  the  Pied 
Wheatear  0.  pleschanka.  They  give  as  the 
principal  reasons  for  this  proposal  the  facts 
that:  (a)  the  plumage  of  female  cypriaca  differs 
strongly  from  the  plumage  of  female  0.  p. 
pleschanka ; (b)  there  are  significant  differ- 
ences in  various  measurements,  with  no 
overlap  in  wing  length;  (c)  cypriaca  has  a very 
distinctive  song  quite  unlike  that  of  0.  p. 
pleschanka  (sonagrams  are  given  in  support  of 
this). 

Hidden  talents  of  ‘BIT  staff  We  hear  that, 
on  a recent  holiday  weekend,  Mrs  Sheila 
Cobban — Tim  Sharrock’s  very  efficient  PA, 
with  whom  many  subscribers  will  have 
spoken  or  corresponded — was  awarded  first 
prize  in  a competition  to  find  the  sexiest 
wiggle.  Surprising,  perhaps,  that  Tim  gets 
BB  out  on  time  each  month? 


the  south  coast,  Icterine  and  Melodious 

Warblers  Hippolais  polyglotta  were  both 
present  at  Christchurch  (Dorset)  on  1st  and 
2nd,  and  another  Melodious  Warbler  was  at 
Prawle  Point  (Devon)  on  4th.  From  9th,  high 
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pressure  over  the  Continent  began  to 
influence  the  weather,  bringing  some  south- 
easterly winds  in  the  south,  the  westerlies 
continuing  farther  north.  The  high  declined 
by  20th,  when  strong  westerly  weather  took 
over  until  the  end  of  the  month.  Passerine 
vagrants  during  the  anticyclonic  period 
occurred  mainly  in  the  south  and  west.  The 
most  interesting  were  a Paddyfield  Warbler 
Acrocephalus  agricola  at  Walney  (Cumbria)  on 
11th  to  13th,  and  a Yellow-breasted 
Bunting  Emberiza  aureola  at  Portland  Bill 
(Dorset)  on  13th.  Ortolan  Buntings  E. 
hortulana  featured  at  Christchurch  on  18th 
and  on  Cape  Clear  Island  (Co.  Cork)  on 
19th;  Tawny  Pipits  Anthus  campestris  on 
Jersey  (Channel  Islands)  on  14th,  at  Prawle 
Point  on  16th  and  at  Old  Head  of  Kinsale 
(Co.  Cork)  on  19th,  a Richard’s  Pipit  A. 
novaeseelandiae  on  the  Lizard  (Cornwall)  also 
on  19th,  and  a Citrine  Wagtail  Motacilla 
citreola  found  at  Hayle  (Cornwall)  on  23rd. 
Another  Greenish  Warbler  appeared  on 
Hook  Head  (Co.  Wexford)  on  18th,  together 
with  an  Icterine  Warbler,  of  which  others 
were  also  found  on  Cape  Clear  on  16th  and  at 
Prawle  Point  on  18th.  A further  Aquatic 
Warbler  was  reported  from  Cape  Clear  on 
19th,  and  also  Melodious  Warblers  from 
Porthgwarra  (Cornwall)  and  the  Lizard  on 
12th.  Two  Rose-coloured  Starlings  Stumus 
roseus  were  also  reported  from  St  Mary's 
(Isles  of  Scilly)  on  23rd,  and  two  Short-toed 
Larks  Calandrella  cinerea , also  on  the  Isles  of 
Scilly,  at  the  end  of  the  month.  On  the  east 
coast,  a Bonelli’s  Warbler  Phylloscopus 


bonelli  was  seen  at  Wells  on  11th  to  13th,  a 
Short-toed  Lark  at  Benacre  (Suffolk)  on 
11th,  and  Norfolk’s  first  Booted  Warbler 
Hippolais  caligata.  at  Titchwell  (Norfolk)  on 
18th  and  19th.  News  from  Shetland  and 
Orkney  was  of  two  River  Warblers  Locustella 
Jtuvialilis  and  three  Lanceolated  Warblers 
L.  lanceolala  on  Fair  Isle,  a Yellow-browed 
Warbler  Phylloscopus  inomatus  at  Deerness 
(Orkney)  and  a Red-breasted  Flycatcher 
Ficedula  pari'a  at  Kirkwall  (Orkney),  both  on 
25th.  Also  in  Orkney  were  several  Icterine 
Warblers  and  Scarlet  Rosefinches  Car- 
podacus  erythrinus,  one  of  the  latter  species  also 
being  seen  at  Spurn  on  29th.  There  were  a 
few  widely  scattered  reports  of  Barred 
Warblers  Sylvia  nisoria  and  also  of  Firecrests 
Regulus  ignicapillus,  with  a concentration  of  15 
at  Prawle  Point  on  29th.  Also  of  note  were  a 
Jay  Garrulus  glandarius  on  the  Isle  of  Man  on 
16th,  a Chough  Pyrrhocorax  pyrrhocorax  at 
Coniston  (Cumbria)  on  26th,  and  near- 
passerine Rollers  Coracias  garrulus  at 
Bassenthwaite  Lake  (Cumbria)  on  25th  to 
27th  and  at  Blackpool  (Lancashire)  on  30th. 


Nearctic  invaders 

With  predominantly  strong  westerly  winds 
across  the  Atlantic,  conditions  hav  e favoured 
the  arrival  of  American  birds.  A Bobolink 
Dolichonyx  oryzivorus  appeared  on  Cape  Clear 
Island  on  15th  to  25th,  a Tennessee  W’ar- 
bler  Vermivora  peregrina  at  Holm  (Orkney) 
from  5th  to  7th.  and  a Northern  Water- 


234.  Semipalmated  Sandpiper  Calidris pusilla,  Somerset/Dorset,  October  1982  {P  J-  Hidden ) 
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thrush  Seiurus  noveboracensis  and  a Red-eyed 
Vireo  Vireo  otivaceus  in  the  Isles  ofScilly.  The 
wading  birds,  however,  have  been  the  most 
numerous,  especially  in  Ireland.  Pectoral 
Sandpipers  Calidris  melanotos  were  the  most 
numerous  species,  with  seven  records  in 
southern  Ireland  and  nine  from  the  West 
Country.  Baird’s  Sandpipers  C.  bairdii  were 
found  on  the  Ribble  (Lancashire)  on  20th,  at 
Marshside  (Merseyside)  on  19th  to  25th,  and 
at  Frodsham  (Cheshire)  on  30th,  and  in 
Ireland  at  Tacumshin  (Co.  Wexford),  Bally- 
cotton  (Co.  Cork),  Youghal  (Co.  Cork)  and 
Clonakilty  (Co.  Cork).  Semipalmated 
Sandpipers  C.  pusilla  were  also  found  at 
Tacumshin  on  19th,  and  at  Ballycotton  on 
29th  and  30th  August,  and  at  Sutton  Bing- 
ham Reservoir  (Somerset/Dorset)  in  early 
October  (plate  234),  while  there  were  White- 
rumped  Sandpipers  C.Juscicollis  at  Tacum- 
shin and  at  Hayle  on  27th  (plate  235). 
Another  species  which  usually  arrives  in 
numbers  is  the  Buff-breasted  Sandpiper 
Tryngiles  subruficoltis,  and  this  month  three 
were  at  Davidstow  and  two  at  Stithians 
Reserv  oir  in  Cornwall  and  singles  at  Hauxley 
(Northumberland)  and  at  Tacumshin, 
Clonakilty  and  Lissagriffin  (Co.  Cork),  all  in 
late  September.  Other  species  were  Wilson’s 
Phalaropes  Phalaropus  tricolor  at  Lissagriffin 
on  28th  August  and  at  Ballycotton  from 
22nd,  an  Upland  Sandpiper  Bartramia 
longicauda  on  the  Lizard  at  the  end  of  the 
month,  a Lesser  Yellowlegs  Tringa flavipes  at 
Tacumshin  on  18th  and  19th,  a dowitcher 
Limnodromus  at  Clonakilty  on  4th,  and  Lesser 
Golden  Plovers  Pluvialis  dominica : two  at 
Ballycotton  on  29th,  one  at  Wath  Ings 


(North  Yorkshire)  and  two  at  Davidstow'. 


The  numbers  of  passage  waders  this  autumn 
has  been  low.  Little  Stints  Calidris  minula 
have  been  scarce  and  Curlew  Sandpipers 
C.  Jerruginea  only  in  small  parties,  an 
exceptional  42  at  Chew  Valley  Lake  (Avon) 
on  18th  being  the  highest  reported  inland, 
with  another  flock,  of  28,  at  nearby  Berrow 
(Somerset)  on  19th,  being  exceptional  for 
that  locality.  A Sharp-tailed  Sandpiper  C. 
acuminata  at  North  Killingholme  (Lincoln- 
shire) on  18th  to  20th,  and  another  Marsh 
Sandpiper  Tringa  stagnatilis , once  an  extreme 
rarity,  at  Chew  Valley  Lake  on  3rd  October, 
provided  the  main  excitements.  The  best 
wader  of  the  month  was  certainly  the  Sker 
Point  (Mid  Glamorgan)  Little  Whimbrel 
Numenius  minulus  which  stayed  from  August 
into  September  (plate  237).  The  weather 
caused  some  disruption  to  the  passage  of 
Grey  Phalaropes  Phalaropus Ju/icarius:  many 
were  seen  just  offshore,  16  at  Prawle  Point  on 
21st,  and  one  inland  at  Draycote  Reservoir 
(Warwickshire).  Red-necked  Phalaropes 
P.  lobatus  were  also  found  inland,  at  Abberton 
Reservoir  (Essex)  on  15th  and  at  Daventry 
Reservoir  (Northamptonshire),  and  there 
was  one  at  Minsmere  (Suffolk)  on  16th.  Two 


235.  Wh  ite-rumped  Sandpiper  Calidris Juscicollis,  Cornwall,  September  1982  (.S'.  C.  Hutchings ) 
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Purple  Herons  Ardea  purpurea  were  reported 
from  the  last  locality  on  26th,  and  a Night 
Heron  Nycticorax  nycticorax  from  Teesside 
(Teesmouth)  on  18th. 

Terns  and  others 

From  19th  to  21st,  there  was  a small  influx  of 
Black  Terns  Chlidonias  niger,  with  35  at 
Chew  Valley  Lake  being  the  maximum 
reported,  and  with  them  came  a number  of 
Little  Gulls  Larus  minutus  and  also  seven 
scattered  records  of  White-winged  Black 
Terns  C.  leucoplerus  (plate  236).  Then  came  a 
report  of  a Forster’s  Tern  Sterna  Jorsteri,  at 
Saltash  (Cornwall)  on  4th  October. 

American  birds  not  so  far  mentioned  were 
a Pied-billed  Grebe  Podilymbus  podiceps. 
proving  once-more  difficult  to  see,  at  Long- 
town  Gravel-pits  (Cumbria)  from  19th,  and 
Blue-winged  Teals  Anas  discors  at  North 
Ronaldsay  (Orkney)  on  21st,  Marazion 
(Cornwall)  on  23rd  and  Huttoft  (Lincoln- 
236.  Juvenile  White-winged  Black  fern 
Chlidonias  leucopterus,  Dorset,  September  1982 
(P.  Vines) 
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shire)  on  26th  to  30th.  It  was  a poor  month 
lor  raptor  records,  but  Honey  Buzzards 
Perms  apivorus  were  sighted  at  Prawle  Point 
(three  on  10th),  with  singles  at  Hilbre  on 
19th  and  Christchurch  on  30th.  Black  Kites 
Milvus  migrans  were  reported  from  Grey- 
stones  (Co.  Wicklow)  on  12th  and  Kilcoole 
(also  Co.  Wicklow)  on  20th.  Now  quite  a 
rarity,  a Corncrake  Crex  crex  was  at  Spurn  on 
14th  and,  perhaps  commoner  on  passage, 
three  Spotted  Crakes  Porgana porgana  were  at 
Leighton  Moss  (Lancashire)  on  10th. 
Although  we  all  prefer  our  birds  to  fly  here,  a 
great  welcome,  with  telev  ision  coverage,  was 
given  to  a Yellow-billed  Sheathbill  Cihionis 
alba  which  joined  the  Royal  Navy  in  the 
South  Atlantic  and  was  well-watched  at 
Plymouth  (Devon);  just  as  plans  were  being 
made  to  give  it  an  honourable  discharge 
and  send  it  home,  it  unfortunately  died.  Fora 
comment  on  this  bird's  status,  see  the  letter 
on  page  59 1 . 


237.  Little  Whimbrel  Xumenius  minutus.  Mid 
Glamorgan,  September  1982  (colour  print: 
R.  (,.  Smith) 


Sea-watches 

Perhaps  with  the  paucity  of  migrants 
onshore,  more  eyes  were  turned  to  the  sea, 
with  satisfaction  on  some  days.  Great  Shear- 
waters Pufjinus  gracis — now  here  reported  in 
large  numbers — were  seen  at  Dunwich 
(Suffolk)  on  5th.  Walney  on  20th,  Prawle 
Point  on  21st  and  29th  and  off  Cape  Clear. 
Similarlv.  Cory’s  Shearwaters  Calonectris 
diomedea  were  sighted  off  Minsmere  on  5th. 
Jersey  on  12th.  Prawle  Point  on  21st  and 
again  Cape  Clear,  with  nine  on  2nd.  Sooty 
Shearwaters  PuJJinus  griseus  were  more 
numerous,  the  largest  count  being  73  at 
Prawle  Point  on  21st.  On  that  day.  112 
Storm  Petrels  Hydrobates  pelagicus  passed  the 
same  locality,  and  later,  on  29th,  a Little 
Shearwater  PuJJinus  assimilis  was  sighted. 
The  weather  conditions  did  not  disrupt 
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movements  of  Leach’s  Petrels  Oceanodroma 
leucorhoa,  only  ones  and  twos  being  reported 
close  inshore.  A Black-browed  Albatross 
Diomedea  melanophris  was  a fine  sight  at  St  Ives 
(Cornwall)  on  5th  October,  as  was  a Long- 
tailed Skua  Stercorarius  longicaudus  on  the 
same  seawatch,  others  being  reported  at 
Spurn  on  25th,  Prawle  Point  on  13th  and 
25th  and  offRosslare  (Co.  W exford)  on  17th. 
Sabine’s  Gulls  Larus  sabini  were  seen  on  a 
few  watches,  and  one  was  found  in  the  gull 
roost  at  Chew  Valley  Lake  from  12th  to  20th. 
Of  ten  records  of  Mediterranean  Gull  L. 
melanocephalus , nine  were  from  the  coast,  and 
one  in  the  above  gull  roost. 


Latest  news 

In  early  November,  widespread  influx  of  Parrot  Crossbills  Loxin  pytyopsittacus , and  three 
ultra-rare  Ncarctics:  American  Redstarts  Setophaga  ruticilla  on  Islay  (Strathclyde)  and  at 
Gibraltar  Point,  and  Parula  Warbler  Panda  americana  at  W igan  (Greater  Manchester). 


Short  reviews 


Migration  Paths  through  Time  and 
Space.  By  R.  Robin  Baker.  (Hodder  & 
Stoughton,  1982.  Paperback,  £5.45)  Con- 
tinuing, on  a generally  popular  level,  the 
author’s  ideas  propounded  in  The  Evolutionary 
Ecology  aj  Animal  Migration  (1978:  reviewed 
Brit.  Birds  74:  451-452).  Even  those  parts 
which  seem  wildly  improbable  make  stimu- 
lating reading.  This  book  is  intended  for 
undergraduate  and  sixth-form  students  and 
teachers;  it  is,  however,  less  of  a textbook 
than  this  might  suggest.  Robin  Baker  does 
not  really  take  us  gently  by  the  hand  and  lead 
us  through  the  intricacies  of  past  and  modern 
ideas  on  migration;  rather,  he  leads  us  on  a 
wild  and  hectic  romp,  seldom  sticking  to  the 
accepted  path.  His  enthusiasm  bursts 
through  even  from  the  printed  page  and  this 
248-page  paperback  is  likely  to  astonish, 
irritate  and  provoke,  as  well  as  fascinate, 
anyone  interested  in  migration.  Above  all,  it 
is  an  enormously  interesting  and  exciting 
treatment  of  an  enormously  interesting  and 
exciting  phenomenon.  Stimmen  der  Vogel 
Europas.  By  H.-H.  Bergmann  and  H.-W. 
Helb.  (BLV  Verlagsgesellschaft,  1982. 
DM54.00)  The  dimensions  of  a thick  field 
guide  (460  pages),  with  2,000  sonagrams  of 
400  species.  Illustrations  are  confined  to 
decorative  line-drawings  and  the  text  is 
wholly  in  German.  This  is,  however,  a first- 
rate  reference  book  if  you  are  one  of  the  new 


generation  of  birders  who  can  convert  a 
sonagram’s  visual  presentation  to  a mental 
audio-image.  Guide  des  Oiseaux  de 
Camargue.  By  J.  Blondel  and  P.  Isen- 
mann.  (Delachaux  & Niestle,  1981.  Fr 
F99.00)  Entirely  in  French,  but  this  useful 
book  is  so  well  laid  out  that  even  the  least 
language-oriented  English  birder  should  be 
able  to  cope.  Abundance  through  the  year  is 
shown  by  means  of  diagrams  for  all  the 
common  species.  The  40  plates  of  colour 
photographs  are  well  chosen  to  evoke  the 
atmosphere  of  the  Camargue  and  its  birds. 
Every  visitor  to  this  south  European  Mecca 
will  wish  to  own  this  attractive,  useful,  handy 
volume.  The  Kingfisher.  By  David  Boag. 
(Blandford,  1982.  £8.95)  Personal  account, 
crammed  with  detailed  observations  of  King- 
fishers on  the  River  Stour  in  Dorset.  Well 
illustrated  with  the  author’s  colour  photo- 
graphs; also  a useful  source  of  reference. 
Vanishing  Eagles.  By  John  Burton,  illus- 
trated by  Trevor  Boyer.  (Rigby  Interna- 
tional, 1982.  £9.95)  Previously  produced  via 
RSPB  and  Eagle  Star  Insurance,  but  now 
available  through  Rigby  International,  this 
attractive,  large-format  book  is  essentially  a 
vehicle  for  Trevor  Boyer’s  paintings,  though 
John  Burton  has  provided  a readable  and 
informative  text.  The  early  Eagle  Star 
advertisement  paintings  do  the  artist  less 
than  justice:  later  eagles  included  here,  plus 
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numerous  smaller  pictures,  show  how  well 
his  style  and  technique  continue  to  improve. 
[Mike  Everett]  RSPB  Guide  to  Bird- 
watching. By  Peter  Conder.  (Hamlyn, 
1982.  Paperback,  £2.99)  This  excellent  book 
(see  review  in  Brit.  Birds  72:  39-40)  is  now 
available  in  paperback.  The  Butterflies  of 
Northern  Europe.  By  Bjorn  Dal.  (Groom 
Helm,  London,  1982.  £5.95)  Well  illustrated, 
with  usually  two  or  three  species  to  each 
double-page  spread.  More  than  half  of  the 
123  featured  species  can  be  found  in  Britain. 
A slim  volume  especially  useful  for  slipping 
into  a suitcase  or  rucksack  if  you  are  making  a 
summer  trip  to  Fenno-Scandia.  Thorbum’s 
Birds.  Introduction  and  text  by  James 
Fisher,  revised  by  John  Parslow.  (Michael 
Joseph,  1982.  Paperback,  £6.95)  This  book 
has  already  been  reviewed  by  Robert  Gillmor 
{Brit.  Birds  61:  232-233).  When  published  in 
hardback  in  1967,  it  cost  £2.50;  this  new 
paperback  version  is  nearly  three  times  as 
much.  It  is  very  nice  to  be  able  to  have  such  a 
well-reproduced  collection  of  Thorburn’s 
paintings.  Personally,  however,  I should 
have  preferred  a text  about  Thorburn  and  his 
life,  rather  than  mini-accounts  of  each  of  the 
birds  illustrated.  It  is,  surely,  a book  for  the 
bird-art  connoisseur,  rather  than  the  bird- 
watcher, yet  the  text  is  directed  at  the  latter 
and  not  the  former.  Falconry  in  Mews  and 
Field.  By  Emma  Ford.  (Batsford,  1982. 
£15.00)  A ‘what,  how  and  why’  of  falconry, 
from  its  history  to  captive  breeding  and  an 
assessment  of  falconry  worldwide,  with 
status  of  this  sport  in  each  of  the  major 
countries  involved.  The  author  takes  a res- 
ponsible stance  and  it  is  nice  to  see  an  entire 
chapter  devoted  to  ‘Conservation  and  the 
Law’.  Antarctic  Wildlife.  Photographs  by 
Eric  Hosking.  Text  by  Bryan  Sage. 
(Groom  Helm,  London,  1982.  £12.95)  If,  like 
me,  you  have  never  been  to  Antarctica,  this 
book,  and  especially  its  fantastic  photo- 
graphs, will  surely  whet  your  appetite. 
Spectacular!  Magnificent!  These  are  the 
words  which  come  to  mind  when  one  looks  at 
the  ice-scenery,  the  birds  (from  a single 
albatross  to  mass  of  penguins)  or  the  other 
animals,  such  as  elephant  seal.  T his  is  one  of 
those  books  which  you  should  buy  as  a gift  for 
a friend  . . . and  which  you  will  doubtless  hope 
that  someone  will  buy  for  you!  leathers  to 
Brush:  the  Victorian  bird  artist,  John 
Gerrard  Keulemans  1842-1912.  By  T. 
Keulemans  and  Jan  Coldewey.  (Keule- 
mans & Coldewey,  1982.  £75.00)  In  BB  s 
obituary  of  Keulemans  (1912),  Gregory 
Mathews  wrote:  ‘From  1870-1900  scarcely 


any  ornithological  w'ork  of  importance  was 
complete  without  “illustrations  by  Keule- 
mans”.’ He  drew  20,000  plates  before  he  was 
50,  largely  from  skins,  mounted  or  pickled 
specimens.  This  interesting  and  handsome 
book  celebrates  a remarkable  Victorian 
illustrator.  [Robert  Gillmor]  The  Signifi- 
cance of  Egyptian  Wetlands  for  Winter- 
ing Waterbirds.  By  Peter  L.  Meininger 
and  Wim  C.  Mullie.  (The  Holy  Land 
Conservation  Fund,  New  York,  1981. 
$20.00)  Until  recently,  the  state  of  Egypt’s 
modern  avifauna  was  almost  unknown.  Two 
Dutch  ornithologists,  Peter  L.  Meininger 
and  Wim  C.  Mullie,  have  done  much  to 
remedy  this  deficiency  and  their  extensive 
surveys  since  1978  form  the  basis  of  this 
excellent  report.  They  describe,  with  a 
wealth  of  detail,  the  major  wetlands,  four  of 
which  are  of  international  importance  for 
waterfowl,  while  some  100,000  waders  and 
over  25,000  Whiskered  Terns  also  winter  in 
Egypt.  The  impact  of  hunting  is  discussed, 
and  Dr  Bertel  Bruun  contributes  a valuable 
chapter  on  conservation  problems  and  the 
recent  encouraging  developments.  The  re- 
port is  well  illustrated  with  many  photo- 
graphs and  line-drawings  by  Arthur  Singer 
and  the  active  young  Egyptian  ornithologist, 
Sharif  Baha  el  Din.  [SC]  John  Clare’s 
Birds.  Edited  by  Eric  Robinson  and 
Richard  Fitter;  illustrated  by  Robert 
Gillmor.  (Oxford  University  Press,  Oxford, 
1982.  £6.95)  As  noted  in  this  book’s  Intro- 
duction, the  late  James  Fisher  described 
John  Clare  as  ‘the  finest  poet  of  Britain’s 
minor  naturalists  and  the  finest  naturalist  of 
all  Britain’s  major  poets.’  If  you  like  bird- 
poetry,  you  must  get  this  book.  If  you  are 
interested  in  the  thoughts  and  investigations 
of  our — often  highly  competent — early 
naturalists,  you  will  want  to  read  this  book. 
The  Cotingas.  By  David  Snow.  (OUP. 
1982.  £30.00)  With  25  genera  but  only  65 
species,  the  Cotingidae  are  confined  to  the 
forests  of  South  America.  This  very  well- 
designed  book  (crammed  with  information, 
but  with  a very  spacious  appearance)  covers 
each  species’  distribution  (with  appropriate 
maps),  ecology,  behaviour,  breeding, 
plumages  and  physical  characters,  including 
measurements.  There  are  2 1 full-page  colour 
plates  by  Martin  Woodcock,  illustrating  all 
the  species,  from  the  huge  umbrellabirds  to 
the  tiny  Kinglet  Calyptura  and  the  fasci- 
nating cocks-of-the-rock.  Golden  Eagle 
Years.  By  Mike  Tomkies.  (Heinemann. 
1982.  £9.95)  This  is  a slightly  unusual  book, 
very  much  a personal  account  of  the  trials 
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and  triumphs  of  one  man,  an  author- 
naturalist  living  in  self-imposed  exile 
‘somewhere  in  the  Western  Highlands’,  as  he 
tries  to  get  to  know  and  to  photograph  his 
local  eagles.  Readable,  generally  sound  on 
Golden  Eagle  problems  and  ecology  (well 
researched),  and  certainly  a useful  contribu- 
tion to  the  literature  on  Scottish  Golden 
Eagles.  Sadly,  the  photographs  are  mainly 
rather  disappointing.  [Mike  Everett]  Der 
Zug  Europaischer  Singvogel:  ein  Atlas 
der  Weiderfunde  beringter  Vogel.  Part  3. 
By  Gerhardt  Zink.  (Vogelwarte  Radolfzell, 
1981.  DM67.00)  Part  1 of  this  very  useful 
atlas  of  passerine  ringing  recoveries  was 
reviewed  in  detail  by  Robert  Hudson  in  1974 
[Brit.  Birds  67:  217-218).  Whilst  the  text  is 
wholly  in  German,  the  meat  of  this  book  is  its 


maps,  which  no  migration  student  can  afford 
to  ignore.  The  original  intention  to  have 
three  volumes  has  now  been  extended;  the 
three  which  have  already  been  published 
cover  86  passerine  species  by  means  of  385 
maps  (parts  1-3  are  all  still  available,  price 
DM154.00  from  Vogelzug-Verlag,  Duerren- 
hofstr.  16,  D 7760  Moeggingen,  Federal 
German  Republic).  Two  more  parts  are  in 
preparation,  covering  the  buntings,  finches, 
Waxwing,  Pied  Wagtail  and  Pied  Flycatcher. 
These  volumes  provide  not  only  a marvellous 
source  of  reference,  but  also  thought- 
provoking  browsing:  the  maps  display  the 
facts  of  bird-movements,  which  inevitably 
raise  question  after  question  in  an  ornitho- 
logist’s mind.  JTRS 
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The  Garden  Bird  Book.  Edited  by  David  Glue.  Macmillan,  London,  in 
association  with  the  British  Trust  for  Ornithology.  1982.  208  pages;  8 
colour  plates,  numerous  black-and-white  photographs,  and  two-colour  line 
drawings.  £7.95. 

The  introduction  to  this  excellent  new  book  from  the  BTO  points  out  that  gardens  form  some 
of  the  richest  bird  habitat  in  Britain,  and  that  the  estimated  total  area  of  gardens  is  roughly 
twice  that  of  National  Nature  Reserves.  The  British  passion  for  gardening,  stocking  even  the 
tiniest  suburban  plot  widi  trees,  shrubs,  flowers  and  vegetables  from  all  over  the  world,  has 
undoubtedly  been  of  immense  benefit  to  birds.  The  fact  that  for  a hundred  years  or  more  birds 
have  not  just  been  tolerated  in  gardens,  with  some  exceptions,  but  positively  encouraged, 
provides  a direct  link  between  gardening  and  the  widespread  present-day  interest  in  birds  and 
their  protection.  Nowadays,  the  bird  societies  cash  in  on  this  interest  and  sell  bird  tables, 
feeders,  and  books  on  bird  gardening. 

This  book  has  one  enormous  advantage  over  others  on  the  same  subject:  it  is  solidly  based  on 
the  results  of  over  ten  years  of  the  BTO’s  Garden  Bird  Feeding  Survey.  This  national  study  has 
revealed  not  only  what  species  regularly  visit  gardens,  but  at  what  times  of  year,  and  the  foods 
they  prefer,  both  natural  and  artificial.  To  this  have  been  added  data  from  ringing  studies.  For 
example,  although  only  a dozen  Blue  Tits  may  be  seen  at  a bird  table  at  any  one  time,  the  total 
number  feeding  there  during  the  course  of  winter  may  exceed  1,000.  Then  comes  the 
individual  expertise,  covering  the  design  and  maintenance  of  gardens  with  birds  in  mind,  the 
provision  of  shrubs  and  plants  for  food,  shelter  and  nest-sites,  and  the  creation  of  a pond. 
Feeding  devices  in  all  their  variety  are  discussed,  with  recommendations  on  the  best  types, 
both  bought  and  home-made,  and  on  the  right  food  to  put  out. 

There  are  fascinating  and  useful  chapters  on  the  different  kinds  of  birds  which  come  to 
gardens,  and  in  what  numbers,  on  the  foods  they  like  best,  and  the  importance  of  water  to 
them.  The  problems  caused  to  birds  by  cold  weather,  and  the  more  frequently  recurring 
hazards  such  as  cats  and  other  predators,  are  considered,  with  sound  advice  on  alleviating  the 
various  problems.  I was  sorry  not  to  see  my  favourite  anti-cat  device,  though:  strips  of  wide 
sellotape  placed  sticky-side-up  on  the  tops  of  walls  and  fences  where  pussy  is  in  the  habit  of 
climbing  over;  it  is  quite  harmless  but  ever  so  discouraging!  The  reverse  problem  for  bird- 
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gardeners  of  Great  Spotted  Woodpeckers  attacking  tit-boxes  is  not  forgotten.  The  concluding 
chapter  suggests  how  to  study  the  birds  in  one’s  own  garden,  including  the  making  and  siting 
ofdiflerent  types  of  nest-boxes. 

II  there  is  a double-page  spread  in  the  book  without  a photograph,  figure  or  line-drawing,  I 
failed  to  find  it.  I he  drawings  are  especially  pleasant,  and  greatly  enhanced  by  the  addition  of 
shades  of  brown  to  the  conventional  black-and-white.  The  reproduction  of  the  colour 
photographs  is  superb.  As  well  as  the  main  text,  there  are  what  1 believe  are  known  as 
fact-boxes  scattered  throughout:  single  topics,  separate  from  but  relevant  to  the  main  text, 
are  briefly  discussed  and  illustrated.  For  example,  in  the  chapter  on  cold  weather,  the  fact-box 
subjects  include  insulation,  energy  needs,  and  movements  of  ringed  thrushes  in  the  1981/82 
cold  winter — yes,  it  is  that  up-to-date. 

David  Glue  and  his  team  of  eight  fellow-contributors  are  to  be  congratulated  on  producing, 
along  with  the  publisher,  this  informative,  attractive  and  reasonably  priced  book.  We  may  not 
all  aspire  to  having  a Snow  Bunting  or  a Yellow-rumped  Warbler  feeding  at  our  bird-table,  as 
recorded  in  the  book,  but  whatever  our  interest  in  birds  and  gardens  this  book  will  stimulate  it. 

M.  A.  Ogilvie 


The  RSPB  Book  of  British  Birds.  By  Peter  Holden  and  J.  T.  R. 
Sharrock,  illustrated  by  Hilary  Burn.  Macmillan,  London,  1982.  188 
pages;  93  colour  plates;  end-paper  drawings.  £5.95. 

The  first  problem  that  faces  the  authors  of  a bird  book  designed  for  beginners  is  how  to  arrange 
the  species.  Some  have  tried  arrangements  by  colour,  size  or  habitat;  but  there  is  no  real 
substitute  for  following  the  accepted  systematic  order.  Granted  that  this  has  seen  several 
drastic  upheavals  in  my  lifetime,  it  does  attempt  to  produce  an  order  based  on  biological 
relationships  which  the  ‘beginner’,  if  he  or  she  becomes  a permanent  birdwatcher,  will  have  to 
learn.  This  book  follows  the  order  recommended  by  Prof.  Dr  K.  H.  Voous,  and  is  a joint  effort 
by  the  national  organiser  of  the  RSPB’s  successful  YOC  and  the  managing  editor  of  this 
journal.  The  artist  is  Flilary  Burn,  whose  work  has  come  to  the  fore  in  the  past  five  years  and 
who  is  admirable  at  providing  a meaningful  habitat  background  to  her  lively  but  accurate 
birds. 

The  authors  have  selected  what  they  believe  to  be  the  commonest  272  species  of  British  birds 
and  these  include  all  those  that  breed  regularly,  except  the  Honey  Buzzard,  but  admitting  the 
Ring-necked  Parakeet.  Each  species  is  given  a section  of  salient  but  selected  facts  about  it.  and. 
in  smaller  type,  a summary  of  its  recognition  points  in  the  field  and  its  status  and  habitat. 
There  are  no  miniature  distribution  maps,  for  which  I am  grateful:  they  have  proved  a 
confusing  feature  of  many  otherwise  good  books  and  their  space  is  much  better  taken  up  by 
useful  text. 

The  larger-type  species-sections  clearly  aim  to  catch  the  reader’s  interest  rather  than  to  give 
the  usual  summary  of  the  life  history.  Here  are  some  examples:  T ufted  Ducks  nest  among  gulls 
for  protection;  Long-tailed  Ducks  breed  farther  north  than  any  other  duck;  the  reason  for  the 
hump  on  the  Goldeneye’s  head;  Kestrels  hunt  by  moonlight;  Golden  Plovers  may  wait  their 
turn  to  nest  in  suitable  habitat;  no  bird  sees  more  daylight  during  the  year  than  the  Arctic 
Tern;  the  ‘structural  colour  of  the  Kingfisher  s blue;  why  Swallows  migrate  by  day : the  rapid 
changes  of  status  ol  the  Tree  Sparrow  in  Ireland.  Just  occasionally  these  err  on  the  side  of  the 
laconic:  tantalising  to  be  told  that  Long-eared  Owls  probably  use  their  ear  tults  to  communi- 
cate, but  not  why  or  how. 

Six  well-known  birds — Great  Crested  Grebe,  Mallard.  Peregrine.  Lapwing,  Black-headed 
Gull  and  Starling — get  special  double-page  treatment:  ‘the  additional  information  shows 
something  of  the  fascination  that  comes  Irom  studying  birds  in  the  wild  But  many  spreads 
cover  only  two  or  three  species,  thus  giving  the  artist  a chance  to  make  a habitat  composition, 
to  show  a range  of  plumages  and  to  slip  in  odd  birds  for  comparison:  for  example,  the  cock 
Blackcap  appears  among  the  black-headed  tits  as  well  as  in  its  place  among  the  warblers. 

The  end-papers  are  used  to  show  typical  bird  topographies;  there  is  a one-page  glossary  ol 
terms  and  a page  for  ornithological  addresses.  As  might  be  expected  from  these  authors, 
misprints  are  refreshingly  absent  and  errors  minimal.  I was.  however,  slightly  amused  to  find 
nesting  inland  by  Oystercatchers  described  as  a ‘recent  development’:  they  have  certainly 
been  at  it  throughout  my  lifetime. 


BriceCampbell 
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African  Handbook  of  Birds.  By  C.  W.  Mackworth-Praed  and  C.  H.  B. 
Grant.  Longman,  London  & New  York.  Series  One  1952  & 1955  (revised 
1957  & 1960,  reprinted  1981);  Series  Two  1962  & 1963  (reprinted  1981); 
Series  Three  1970  & 1973  (reprinted  1981).  £30.00  each  volume. 

The  six  volumes  of  this  5,063-page  work  are  divided  into  three  pairs.  Series  One  covers  1,478 
species  in  east  and  northeast  Africa;  Series  Two  covers  1,133  species  in  the  southern  one-third 
of  Africa;  and  Series  Three  covers  1,371  species  in  west-central  and  west  Africa.  Publication 
spans  more  than  20  years,  from  Volume  1 of  Series  One  in  1952  to  Volume  2 of  Series  Three  in 
1973;  the  method  of  treatment  is,  however,  remarkably  consistent  within  the  six  volumes. 

An  average  of  just  over  one  page  is  devoted  to  each  species  (more  than  1 XU  pages  per  species 
in  Series  One),  with  good  cross-referencing  to  the  colour-plates,  and  distribution  maps  in  the 
margin.  Most  space  is  devoted  to  ‘Distinguishing  characters’  and  to  ‘Habits’.  How  fascinating 
it  is  for  a birdwatcher  used  to  the  state  of  knowledge  in  the  western  Palearctic  to  read  entries 
such  as:  ‘Habits:  no  information’,  ‘Nest  and  eggs:  undescribed’  and  ‘Call:  unrecorded’.  This 
highlighting  of  gaps  in  our  knowledge  is  undoubtedly  as  great  a contribution  to  science  as  is  the 
documentation  for  handy  reference  of  so  much  information  which  otherwise  lies  scattered  in 
local  lists  or  just  in  unpublished  notebooks. 

The  huge  number  of  species  in  Africa  has  necessitated  the  use  of  small  illustrations  and 
restricted  the  variety  of  plumages  shown  (only  one  for  many  species),  and,  for  instance,  the 
raptors  are  shown  perched  rather  than  in  flight.  This  limits  the  value  of  these  volumes  for  field 
identification,  but,  together  with  the  appropriate  local  field  guide,  they  make  an  essential  part 
of  any  African  ornithologist’s  library. 

The  European  ornithologist  will  perhaps  refer  to  these  volumes  most  often  to  discover  the 
ranges  of  Palearctic  species  which  extend  into  or  migrate  to  Africa  or  to  refer  to  field  characters 
of  African  species  which  stray  northwards.  A word  of  caution  is  needed  here,  since  the  three 
series  are  self-contained  and  one  species  may  be  dealt  with  in  all  three;  since  it  is  the.  local  race 
(or  races)  which  is  mapped  and  described,  the  accounts  can  differ  from  one  series  to  another 
and,  unless  care  is  taken,  a distribution  map  for  one  race  could  be  taken  to  refer  to  the  species. 
Thus,  despite  some  duplication  (and  occasionally  triplication),  most  ornithologists  will  wish 
to  own  all  six  volumes.  J.t.r.  Sharrock 

Corrections 

Pages 

19  behaviour  of  black-winged  stilts  Line  3 of  the  first  paragraph  on  Intraspecific 

behaviour.  ‘Only  a metre’  should  read  ‘Only  a mate’. 

26  European  news  Bonelli’s  Eagle  ‘Hieraaetus  pennatus’  should  read  ‘Hieraaetus  Jas- 

ciatus 

1 15  Plate43.  ‘(Yuir  Shibnev)'  should  read  ‘(Yuri  Shibnev)' . 

121  identification  of  lesser  golden  plover  Line  3:  ‘looking  yellow  below,’  should 

read  ‘lacking  yellow  below,’. 

202  mortality  of  sparrowhawks  and  kestrels  Line  5 should  read  ‘earlier  for  the 

Kestrel  than  for  the  Sparrowhawk,  associated  with  the  earlier  fledging  dates  of 
Kestrels.  Both  adults  and  juveniles  contributed  to  the  spring  peak  in  the  number  of 
Sparrowhawk  carcases  received.  It’. 

279  Plate  95.  '(Yuri Shibnev)'  should  read  ‘(P.  Tomkovich)' . 

313  HEN  HARRIERS,  LONG-EARED  OWLS  AND  SHORT-EARED  OWLS  IN  1978/79  Table  2: 

delete  ‘Lancashire  25  (5,6,12)’;  total  for  ‘Other  English  counties’  should  read  ‘70’; 
figure  for  ‘grand  total’  should  read  ‘587’. 

398  field  characters  of  isabelline  and  brown  shrikes  Line  3 should  read  ‘remains 

valid  for  those  Red-backed  with  atypically  rufous  uppertail’. 

403  Table  2.  For  the  race  Lanius  isabellinus  isabellinus,  in  ‘Underparts’,  second  sentence 

should  read  ‘Females  with  very  indistinct  scaling’. 

405  Line  7.  Substitute  ‘upperparts’  for  ‘underparts’. 

425  mortality  of  sparrowhawks  and  kestrels  Line  11  of  the  letter  from  Dr  I. 

Newton,  A.  A.  Bell  and  1.  Wyllie:  ‘parasitic’  should  read  ‘pesticide’. 


Christmas  Puzzle 


\ s a hght-hearted  diversion  for  the  Christmas  holiday  period,  we  again 
set  our  readers  a small  puzzle.  This  year  the  task  is  mueh  more 
straightiorward  than  last  year’s  two  problems. 


SNF  FURNAG  IMRATP 
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1 BRE I RRAHNEHTAT 
ENI  RGEREPJ  AYBSF 
P I Y I E I P G A M R B L A I 
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N S N I NN  I DMBBOEHS 
S I AKI  NTEOL  IHTPE 
rr  s G A H S W LGONA  I NN 
ABRT I P I PYNWATE I 
E R A V E N T E N N I E H D P 
RLGCKCENYR W K S L L 

gannetoo c k o o r o a 

REONER W V E E R Y A G H 
STONELENARCE m a c 


1 his  15  X 15  block  of  225  letters  contains  the  names  of  a number  of  bird 
species  on  the  British  and  Irish  list;  the  names  do  not  include  obsolete  or 
group  names  (e.g.  neither  ‘Redbreast’  nor  ‘sandpiper’  would  count).  The 
names  always  run  in  straight  lines,  but  can  go  in  any  direction,  including 
diagonally  or  backwards.  Individual  letters  may  be  used  once,  more  than 
once,  or  not  at  all. 

You  may  find  it  helpful  to  encircle  each  name  in  pencil  as  you  find  it.  How 
many  species  can  you  find?  Send  your  answer  (together  with  a list  of  them 
all)  on  a postcard  to  Christmas  Puzzle,  Fountains,  Park  Lane.  Blunham, 
Bedford  MK44  3NJ.  All  entries  will  be  held  until  15th  January  1983,  when,  if 
necessary,  a draw  will  be  made  of  those  giving  the  correct  answer.  The 
winner  will  receive  the  honour  of  a mention  in  the  pages  of  BB,  and  a small 
but  appropriate  prize. 

Your  last  chance  . . . 

to  save  £1.10  on  Birds  New  to  Britain  and  Ireland 
to  save  £ 1 .00  on  The  ftSPB  Book  of  British  Birds 
to  save  £5.50  on  Birds  of  the  Western  Palearctic  vol.  1 
to  save  £5.50  on  Birds  of  the  Western  Palearctic  vol.  2 
THESE  OFFERS  AND  CHEAP  PRICES  CLOSE  ON  3 1 . 12.82. 

Order  now,  using  the  pull-out  form  on  page  vii  in  the  centre  of  this 
issue. 
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Swift  Binoculars 

for 

discriminating 
bird 

watchers 


New  Swift  Osprey  7. 5 x42 

This  lightweight,  compact  binocular  has  been  designed 
and  computed  to  fulfil  every  requirement  of  the  serious 
birdwatcher.  The  centre  wheel  barrel  focusing  on  the 
Osprey  has  been  specially  designed  for  comfortable 
handling  over  extended  viewing  periods  and  there  is  close 
focusing  right  down  to  13ft  All  air  to  glass  surfaces  have 
the  special  Swift  Amber  coating  and  the  interior  is  black 
anodised  Special  body  construction  together  with  rubber 
armour  protection  makes  the  Osprey  ideal  for  use  in  all 
weather  conditions  and  there  is  a rain-guard  to  protect  the 
eye  pieces,  rendering  a cumbersome  case  unnecessary.  A 
unique  19mm  cyepoint  affords  the  same  field  of  view  to 
spectacle  wearers  as  to  non-spectacle  wearers  and  there  is 
a bush  for  tripod  mounting 
Lifetime  Guarantee 


New  Swift  Audubon  H R 8.5  x 44 

The  world’s  finest  nature  study  binoculars  are  now  even 
better  thanks  to  new  coatings  which  result  in  improved 
optical  performance  and  even  higher  resolution.  The 
Audubon  HR  embodies  all  the  Swift  special  features 
including  roll-away  rubber  eyecups  for  spectacle  wearers 
and  bush  for  tripod  mounting.  Also,  unique  Swift  Slotted 
Prisms  ensure  that  diffused  reflections  are  eliminated  to 
give  crystal  clear  resolution.  Extra  power  is  matched  by 
extra  brilliance  revealing  details  at  dawn  or  dusk,  or  when 
the  object  is  in  deep  shadow.  The  wide  field  of  view  is 
ideal  for  tracking  birds  moving  between  perches  or  in 
flight  Extra  close  focusing  challenges  the  skilled  stalker  to 
approach  right  up  to  twelve  feet  and  watch  feeding 
activities  as  if  only  1 8in  away.  Supplied  in  luxury  quality 
case  Lifetime  Guarantee. 


Please  send  colour  brochure  containing  full  details  of  the  Osprey,  the  Audubon 
HR  and  the  complete  range  of  Swift  Binoculars. 


Name. 


Address. 


Post  to:  Pyser  Ltd  . Dept  liB  . Fircroft  Way,  Edenbridge,  Kent  TN86HA 


['clephonc:  Edenbridge  (0732)  8641 1 1 (8  lines) 
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Important  correction 

‘Handbook  of  the  Birds  of  the 
Western  Palearctic’,  vol.  III. 

In  the  advertisement  for  the  third 
volume  of  the  new  Handbook  (Brit. 
Birds  November,  page  vi)  the  price 
appeared  incorrectly  as  £45.  The 
price  should  have  been  stated  as 
£49.50  (as  in  British  BirdShop’). 
Oxford  University  Press,  publishers  of 
the  new  Handbook , apologise  for  any 
embarrassment  or  inconvenience  this 
error  may  have  caused  readers  of 
British  Birds. (D1 76) 

HO  LI  DA  Y A CCOMMODA  TION 

PERTHSHIRE,  SUTHERLAND  and  other 
areas.  Self-catering  cottages.  Ideally  situated  for 
wildlife,  flora,  birds,  walking  or  fishing.  For 
brochure  and  list  of  available  dates  write  to: 
Renton  Finlayson,  82  Atholl  Road,  Pitlochry, 
Perthshire.  Tel:  0796  2512.  (BB249) 

COUNTRY  COTTAGES  between  Alnwick  and 
Belford.  Sleeps  up  to  six,  fully  equipped,  self 
catering,  available  throughout  the  year.  Well 
placed  for  Holy  Island  and  Fame  Islands, 
Cheviot  Hills  and  many  places  of  natural  beauty. 
SAE  to  Mrs  P.  Foster,  Coxons,  Craster  South 
Farm,  Alnwick,  Northumberland.  Tel:  (066  576) 
640  or  telephone  01-638  8346.  (BB255) 

ISLE  OF  ISLAY,  HEBRIDES.  For  beaches, 
hillwalking,  birdwatching,  wildlife,  fishing  and 
golfing.  Well  equipped  s/c  cottages  at  Port 
Charlotte,  beautifully  situated  on  safe,  sandy 
beach.  C/H,  sleeps  2/4.  From  £60  per  week.  For 
brochure  tel:  (049685)  208  or  write  Mrs  J.  Roy, 
Port  Charlotte,  Isle  of  Islay,  Argyllshire 
PA48  7UD.  (BB276) 

KIRKCUDBRIGHTSHIRE.  Comfortable  ac- 
commodation with  lovely  views.  Open  all  year. 
B & B £7,  all  meals  £10,  weekly  rate  £65.  Near 
Caerlaverock  and  Glen  Trool  National  Park. 
Hawker,  Windywalls,  Gatehouse  of  Fleet.  Tel: 
(05574)  249.  (BB266) 

Southern  Spain — Gulf  of  Almeria 

Among  the  very  best  in  Spanish  birdwatching, 
scenery  and  food.  B and  B or  full-board  in  a mag- 
nificent villa  or  self-catering  in  a well  equipped 
apartment.  Breathtaking  mountain  and  sea  views. 
Full  description  with  list  of  species  from  Steadman. 

3 Bingham  Street,  London  N1  2QQ. 

Tel:  01-226  7270. (BB263) 

GALLOWAY.  Hills,  lochs,  forests  and  sea. 
Speciality,  birds  of  prey  and  waterfowl.  High 
quality  houses,  cottages,  flats.  Details,  send  24p 
to:  G.  M.  Thompson  & Co,  27  King  Street. 
Castle  Douglas.  (BB298) 

CLEY — BIRDWATCH  as  you  breakfast!  All 
year  round  B&B  in  very  comfortable  home, 
directly  overlooking  bird  reserve  and  salt 
marshes.  Alan  and  Sheila  Hart.  The  Saltings, 
Coast  Road,  Cley.  Tel:  740645.  (BB65) 


Spanish  Pyrenees 
Huesca  Province 

In  summer  1982,  18  species  of  raptor 
were  recorded  in  the  Berdun  area 
including  Lammergeier,  plus  a big 
selection  of  Pyrenean  birds. 

1983  Tours  will  be  centred  at  the 
English  run  and  owned  Berdun  Paint- 
ing School  and  will  include  excursions 
to  Riglos,  Belagua,  Formigal,  Foz  de 
Binies,  etc.  Brochure,  please  write  to: 

Special  Interest  Holidays, 

Cox  & Kings  Ltd, 

46  Marshall  Street, 

London  W1V  2PA. 

Tel:  01-734  8291 

(D172) 


HARNSER  RESTAURANT.  B & b,  evening 
meal,  parties  catered  for.  Tel:  Cley  740776. 

( BB333) 

ORNITHOLOGISTS’  PARADISE 

in  scenic  Mid  Wales.  Excellent  birdwatching  with  2 
sanctuaries  close  by,  with  Red  Kites  and  Peregrines 
being  local  residents.  Comfortable  accommodation 
and  excellent  food,  wine  and  hospitality.  C.h..  log 
fires,  open  all  year.  On  Central  Wales  line  Patricia 
A.  Ross,  Lasswade  House.  Llanwrtyd  Wells,  Powys. 
Tel:  D39I3  31.3. l BB32b) 

MINSMERE.  Cottage  in  Westleton.  Sleeps  6 
comfortably.  Details  from  P.  D.  Mather.  Bagwell 
House.  Odiham,  Hampshire.  (BB325) 

ISLES  OF  SCILLY — 'Seaview  Moorings’,  St. 
Mary’s.  Friendly  atmosphere  in  a Family  run 
Licensed  Guest  House  overlooking  the  harbour. 
Open  1st  February  until  the  end  of  October. 
SAE  for  details  or  telephone  Tony  or  Linda 
Dingley  0720  22327.  (BB288) 

CLEY.  Attractive  house  in  village,  four  bed- 
rooms, large  garden,  garage,  c.h.  Available  all 
year.  Details  from  Mrs  E.  Album,  47  Lyndale 
Avenue,  London  NW2.  Tel:  01-431  2942. 

(BB299) 

WHITE  SWAN  HOTEL,  Seahouses,  North 
Northumberland.  Quietly  situated  country  hotel, 
family  managed.  Comfortable  rooms  all  with  tea 
and  coffee  making  facilities.  Varied  menus, 
reasonably  priced.  Ideal  birdwatching  area  nr 
Fame  Islands,  etc.  Bargain  breaks  September- 
Max.  Reducing  rates  for  parties.  Tel:  Seahouses 
(0665)  72021 1.  (BB323) 
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YEOLDON  HOUSE 
BIDEFORD,  DEVON 

A peaceful  country  hotel  in  private  grounds 
overlooking  River  Torridge.  Cordon  Bleu 
cuisine,  licensed,  with  personal  service, 
private  bathrooms.  Birdwatching  on  nearby 
clifl's  and  estuary.  Open  all  year  for  holidays 
and  breaks.  Birdwatching  for  autumn  and 
spring  migrations  on  estuary  and  mudflats 
nearby.  Also  clifl's,  Exmoor  and  Dartmoor. 
Convenient  for  coastal  footpath.  For  details 
please  write  or  phone  02372  4400.  (BB265) 

BUZZARD  COUNTRY,  4 miles  Windermere, 
near  quiet  tarns  and  woods,  warm,  comfortable 
ch  cottage  for  4.  SAE:  Wilson,  15  North  Craig, 
Windermere.  Tel:  09662  4888.  (BB305) 

NATIONAL  TRUST  VILLAGE  on  Exmoor. 
Self-catering  holiday  homes.  Centrally  heated. 
Near  Porlock.  Sea,  moors,  woods  and  marshes 
within  walking  distance.  Stamp  for  brochure. 
Sheila  Wright,  The  Pack  Horse,  Allerford,  near 
Minehead.  Tel:  (0643)  862475.  (BB306) 

MORECAMBE,  The  Langdale,  a comfortable 
hotel.  Excellent  facilities  inch  drying  room. 
B&B/EM  £9.  73  Sandylands  Promenade.  Tel: 
0524  410669.  (BB307) 

CUMBRIA.  The  Old  Vicarage,  Soulby,  Kirkby 
Stephen.  Magnificent  countryside  near  Lake 
District  and  Yorkshire  Dales.  Excellent  walking, 
wildlife  and  birdwatching.  Dinner,  B&B.  Tel: 
0930  71477.  (BB308) 

SELF-CATERING  CHALETS.  4 miles  from 
Vane  Farm,  Kinross  (Loch  Leven).  Brochure 
from  Andrew  Sneddon,  Stan-ma-lane,  Balgedie, 
Kinross.  Tel:  059  284  257.  (BB309) 

NEUADD  ARMS  HOTEL,  Llanwrtyd  Wells 
Powys,  Mid  Wales.  Tel:  05913  236.  AA*  RAC*. 
Friendly  hotel  with  log  fire  and  local  atmosphere 
in  the  Cambrian  Mountains  amidst  superb 
birdwatching  country.  The  best  birdwatching  in 
the  heart  of  Wales.  Ornithologist  guide  available. 
Any  2 days  £32,  4 days  £60,  week  £100.  Includes 
full  breakfast,  dinner,  afternoon  and  packed 
lunch,  inch  VAT.  Special  rates  for  groups  (max. 
30).  (BB329) 

CLEY.  Cosy  flint  cottages  in  quiet  corner  15 
minutes’  walk  from  bird  sanctuary.  Logs  and  coal 
provided.  Available  all  year  including  winter 
weekends.  Tel:  Peterborough  314585.  (BB332) 

NORTH  WEST  HIGHLANDS,  Dundonnell 
Hotel,  just  south  of  Ullapool,  ideal  location  for 
hill  walkers,  birdwatchers  and  those  who  enjoy 
the  open  spaces.  Private  bathrooms,  full  c.h. 
Send  for  col.  brochure/tariff  to  Selbie  Florence, 
Dundonnell  Hotel,  Bv  Garve,  Ross-shirc.  Tel: 
085  483  204.  (BB324) 

TWO  COMFORTABLE  MODERN  country 
cottages,  sleeps  5,  C.H.,  F.E.  including  linen. 
Loch  Garten  Ospreys  2 miles.  Also  farmhouse 
B&Bm  evening  meals  early  season.  Grant,  West 
Cullachie,  Boat  of  Garten.  Tel:  047  982226. 

(BB338) 

UNSPOILT  ALDERNEY.  Tranquillity  and 
friendship  at  small  guesthouse.  A.  Griffin,  Farm 
Court,  Alderney,  C. I.  Tel:  048  182  2075. 

(BB347) 


PEMBROKESHIRE,  SOLVA.  Warm,  well  fur- 
nished stone  cottage  and  secluded  garden.  Sleeps 
7.  Coastal  path  1 mile.  SAE:  Sparkes,  Paddock 
Wood,  East  Knoyle,  Salisbury.  Tel:  074  783  226. 

(BB337) 

ARGYLL  COAST  Self-catering  cottages  avail- 
able year  round  on  private  nature  reserve.  Sorry 
no  dogs.  From  £25  per  week.  SAE  please  for 
brochure  to  Ardpatrick  Cottages,  Tarbert, 
Argyll.  T el:  Tarbert  633.  (BB339) 

LLEYN/SNOWDONIA.  Period  cottages,  fires, 
heating,  always  open.  Own  woodlands,  lakes, 
fishing.  Illustrated  brochure:  Glasfryn  Estate, 
Pwllheli.  Tel:  076  688  203.  ' (BB340) 

SUFFOLK,  BETWEEN  MINSMERE  and 
Aldeburgh,  bungalow  sleeps  6.  Harrison,  The 
Laurels,  Claybrooke  Magna,  Lutterworth,  Leics 
LEU  5AJ.  Tel:  Leire  209205.  (BB341) 

MINSMERE.  Accommodation  at  the  Eight 
Bells,  Kelsale  A 12.  B&B.  Real  Ale,  good  food. 
Tel:  Saxmundham  2975.  (BB342) 

NEW  FOREST,  AUTUMN  BREAKS.  New 
Park  Hotel,  Brockenhurst.  Private  bathrooms, 
stables.  Xmas  Houseparty.  Col.  brochure:  0590 
23467.  (BB343) 

PAGHAM  HARBOUR— 
CHICHESTER  HARBOUR 
Small  comfortable  hotel  only  two  miles  from 
Pagham  Harbour.  AA  listed.  Open  all  year. 
Licensed.  BB  £8,  BB  & EM  £12  inclusive. 
White  Waves  Hotel,  Seal  Road,  Selsey, 
West  Sussex.  Tel:  Selsey  (0243)  602379 

(BB355) 

ORKNEY.  Our  Island  Hotel,  ideal  centre  for 
ornithologists.  Habitat,  moorland,  shore,  clifl's, 
within  easy  walking  distance.  Brochure  from: 
Taversoe  Hotel,  Rousay,  Orkney.  Tel:  085  682 
325. (BB354) 

ISLE  OF  EIGG 

‘The  prettiest,  liveliest  island  of  all’ — 
Scottish  Field 

Sail  into  the  Hebrides  before  the  age  of  the 
motor  car  with  the  freedom  to  wander  where 
you  will,  making  it  your  own  holiday  island. 
Breathtaking  beauty,  peace  . . . and 

adventure  when  you  want  it.  Many  farm- 
houses, cottages,  bothies  and  chalets  avail- 
able for  self  catering  or  the  little  Kildonan 
Hotel.  Activities  include  Pony  Trekking, 
Sailing,  cruises  to  other  islands.  Eigg  Holiday 
Bookings,  Maybank,  Udny,  Ellon,  Aber- 
deenshire. (065  13)  2367.  (BB356) 

BIRD  WA  TCHING  HO  LI  DA  YS 

BIRDWATCH  WEEKENDS,  informal  guided 
field  trips  to  New  Forest  and  Solent  coast  habi- 
tats. Feb  18-20  and  Mar  25-27.  £75  p/w/e 
includes  2 nights’  accommodation  with  English 
breakfast,  packed  lunch  and  dinner  at  Pikes  Hill 
Forest  Lodge  Hotel  AA**,  and  tutors’  fees  and 
transport  costs  during  stay.  Evening  lecture  and 
film.  Brochure:  tel:  Lyndhurst  3677.  (BB335) 

BIRDWATCHING  AFLOAT.  Cruise  through 
the  Hebridean  islands  aboard  62ft  yacht  with 
small  parties.  £175  p.w.  Cruises:  Ardpatrick, 
Tarbert,  Argyll.  (BB314) 
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ISLES  OF  SCILLY — -join  resident  birdman 
David  Hunt  for  the  holiday  of  a lifetime — mid 
March  to  end  September.  SAE  to  David  Hunt 
(Hols),  St  Mary’s,  Isles  of  Scilly,  TR21  OJQ. 
Phone  (0720)  22740.  (BB2971 

HOLIDAYS 

TRANS-SAHARA  EXPEDITION  with  an 
interest  in  Birds,  4 to  9 weeks  from  £910  including 
flights.  Guerba  Expeditions  Dept  BB,  Westfield 
House,  Westbury,  Wilts  BAB  3EP,  or  phone 
0380830476.  (BB296) 

PERSONAL 


PLANT  A TREE  FOR  JUST  £1 

For  as  little  as  £1,  The  Woodland  Trust  will 
plant  a tree  in  your  name  or  that  of  a loved 
one,  as  a gift,  celebration  ofa  special  event,  or 
as  a memorial. 

For  a FREE  illustrated  leaflet,  write  to: 

The  Woodland  Trust,  Freepost, 

Ref.  BB,  Grantham, 

Lines  NG31  6BR  (no  stamp  needed) 
Reg.  Gharity  No.  264781 

(BB348) 


BOOKS 

THE  BIRD  BOOKSHOP  (Scottish  Ornitho- 
logists’ Club) — We  are  leading  specialists  in  new 
books  covering  all  aspects  of  ornithology  and  all 
parts  of  the  world;  over  600  titles  in  stock;  world- 
wide mail  order  service;  post  free  to  SOG  mem- 
bers (except  small  orders);  free  30  page  booklist 
from  The  Bird  Bookshop,  Scottish  Ornithologists' 
Club,  Dept.  1,  21  Regent  Terrace,  Edinburgh 
EH7  5BT;  phone  (031)  556  6042  (office  hours 
only;  Mon.-Fri.  9-1,  2-5).  (BB176) 

OUT-OF-PRINT  BIRD  BOOKS  bought  and 
sold.  Catalogue  on  request.  Please  oiler  your 
surplus  books  to  Jay  Books,  1 Roull  Grove, 
Edinburgh.  (BB60) 

BOOKS  ON  BIRDS.  New  and  secondhand, 
catalogue  30p.  Surplus  bird  books  urgently 
sought.  Open  Thursday  to  Saturday.  Bird  Books 
of  Sevenoaks,  House  of  Seal,  Church  Street,  Seal, 
Sevenoaks,  Kent.  Tel:  Sevenoaks  62155.  (BB66) 
FINE  NATURAL  HISTORY  BOOKS  bought 
and  sold.  R.  Norman.  The  Book-Squirrel,  Hart- 
on-the-Hill.  Dalton  Piercey,  Hartlepool,  Cleve- 
land. (BB  161 ) 

BOOKS  ON  BIRDS,  Natural  History  and 
Mountaineering  bought  and  sold.  Catalogue 
available  (SAE  please)  .).  T.  Radford,  Bramb- 
lings,  West  Walberton  Lane,  Walberton,  Arun- 
del, Sussex.  (BB313) 

NATURAL  HISTORY  BOOKS.  Secondhand 
and  new  bought  and  sold.  Catalogues:  J.  E. 
Oliver,  Corner  Cottage,  Colkirk,  Fakenham, 
Norfolk.  Tel:  Fakenham  2453.  (BB317) 

BIRD  REPORTS 

MANX  BIRD  REPORT  1981  in  Peregrine' 
1982.  £2.20  inch  P&P  from  Dr  J.  P.  Cullen. 
Sydney  Mount,  Douglas,  I.O.M.  (BB346) 


HOBBY  1982,  including  the  1981  Wiltshire  Bird 
Report.  £1.75  inch  P&P  from  Mike  Pointon,  Red- 
lands, Charlotte  Mews,  High  Street,  Old  Town, 
Swindon,  Wiltshire.  Other  copies:  1981,  £1.40; 
1980,  £1.00;  1976,  ’77,  ’79,  75p— all  incl.  P&P. 
(BB344) 

FOR  SALE 

TELESCOPES.  Bushnell,  Optolyth,  Swift  & 
Kowa.  Also  Swift  Alpin  & Helios  Binoculars. 
1 5V2p  stamp  please  for  price  list.  Easy  access  to 
M6  and  M62.  Firecrest,  8 Chapelcross  Road, 
Fearnhead,  Warrington.  Tel:  0925  817874. 

(BB291 ) 

BRITISH  BIRDS:  18  volumes,  nos.  54-71. 
1961-1978.  Unused.  Condition  now  as  when 
received  from  binders.  £216,  or  near  offer.  94 
Noahs  Ark  Lane,  Lindfield,  Sussex.  Tel:  Lind- 
ficld  3435.  (BB310) 

GREENSHANK,  Nrthersole- Thompson  £20. 
Hawfinch,  Mountfort  £20.  Swifts  in  a Tower, 
Lack  £20.  Fulmar,  Fisher  £35.  Sea  Birds,  Fisher 
& Loekley  £35.  The  Heron,  Lowe  £15.  African 
Handbook  of  Birds,  Mackworth-Praed  & Grant, 
6 vols.  £150.  Birds  of  Arabia,  Meinertzhagen 
£110.  New  Dictionary  of  Birds,  Landsborough 
Thomson  £70.  Tel:  0502  723315.  (BB345) 

BRITISH  BIRDS,  vols.  53  and  60,  unbound. 
Offers  to  D.  Elphick,  28  Coniston  Drive,  Holmes 
Chapel,  Crewe  CW4  7 LA.  (BB350) 

BWP  VOLUMES  1 and  2,  mint  condition. 
Offers:  Great  Yarmouth  (0493)  780824.  (BB352) 
BINOCULARS  AND  TELESCOPES 
of  quality.  Fantastic  Selection, 
Part-Exchanges.  Catalogue  Free. 

Herts  Optical  Services. 

Dept  B/b  102a  Victoria  Street, 

St  Albans,  Herts.  0727-59392 
( BB336) 

REPAIRS 

WE  REPAIR  BINOCULARS.  And  cameras. 
And  projectors.  We’ve  been  at  it  for  thirty  years 
and  we’re  very,  very  good.  Perfect?  No.  Perfec- 
tionists? Yes.  Burgess  Lane  & Co.  Ltd,  Thornton 
Works,  Thornton  Avenue,  London  W4  IQE. 
01-994  5752.  (BB270) 

BINOCULAR  AND  TELESCOPE  REPAIRS. 
Fast  efficient  service  on  all  makes  and  types  by 
expert  technicians  at  L&L  Optical,  204  High 
Street,  Barnet,  Herts.  Tel:  01-449  1445.  (BB194) 

PROPERTY 

FOR  SALE.  Holiday  Bungalow  within  RSPB 
reserve,  Snettishant  Beach.  Norfolk.  £1 1.500  fulls 
furnished.  Tel:  Bedford  (0234)  7 1 1 588.  (BB353) 

APPOINTMENTS 

WANTED  BY  RSPB— 1983:  Seasonal  paid 
wardens  for  protection  schemes  and  survey  work 
on  rare  breeding  birds.  Applicants  must  be 
available  for  whole  of  April  to  August  1983  and 
must  be  fit,  intelligent,  single,  and  at  least  20; 
good  bird  knowledge  and  impeccable  references 
essential.  Further  details  from  Mike  Everett. 
Species  Protection  Dept,  RSPB,  The  Lodge, 
Sandy,  Beds  SG19  2DL.  (SAE  please).  (BB349) 


Wingspan  offer  a new  and 
exciting  programme  for 
1983,  with  all  the  advan- 
tages of  small  groups  led 
by  experienced  ornitholo-  I 
gists  and  backed  by  16 
years  of  Twickers  World 
travel  know  - how.  Tour 
leaders  include:  Tim  Cleeves, 
Jon  Dunn,  Paul  Greenfield, 
Tony  Pym,  Dr  Robert  Tindle  and 
Nigel  Tucker. 


holidays  designed 
around  birds 


PROGRAMME  FOR  1983 

Israel 

Israel 

Israel 

Israel 

Israel 

France 

France 

Holland 

Holland 

Costa  Rica 

Costa  Rica 

India  & Nepal 

Sri  Lanka 

Sri  Lanka 

Puerto  Rico 

Ext  to  Dominica 

Texas 

Central  & SW  Spain 

Point  Pelee  & S.  Ontario 

Ext  to  Algonquin  Park 

Greece 

Peru 

Peru 

Iceland 

Zimbabwe 

Ecuador 

Zambia 

Galapagos  & Amazon 

California 

Turkey 

Canary  Islands 
The  Gambia 


26th  Dec-9th  Jan 
9th  Jan-23rd  Jan 
17th  Feb-22nd  Feb 
14th  Apr-24th  Apr 
24th  Apr-8th  May 
29th  Dec-2nd  Jan 
21st  Jan-25th  Jan 
1 1th  Feb- 15th  Feb 
25th  Feb- 1st  Mar 
21st  Dec-5th  Jan 
12th  Feb-27th  Feb 
4th  Feb-27th  Feb 
12th  Feb-28th  Feb 
23rd  Jul-8th  Aug 
3rd  Mar- 14th  Mar 
-22nd  Mar 
26th  Mar-1  Oth  Apr 
6th  Apr-20th  Apr 
4th  May- 19th  May 
-24th  May 
7th  May-21  st  May 
20th  May-7th  Jun 
2nd  Sep-20th  Sep 
2nd  Jun-16th  Jun 
16th  Jun-lst  Jul 
24th  Jul-1 7th  Aug 
29th  Jul-1 5th  Aug 
28th  Jul-1 8th  Aug 
17th  Aug-4th  Sep 
10th  Sep-24th  Sep 
6th  Nov-1 7th  Nov 
23rd  Nov-8th  Dec 


£750 
£665 
£425 
£720 
£750 
£165 
£165 
£220 
£220 
£1,695 
£1 ,695 
£1 ,295 
£1,027 
£1,027 
£980 
£668 
£785 
£495 
£650 
£175 
£645 
£1,550 
£1,550 
£495 
£1 ,670 
£1,575 
£1 ,460 
£2,395 
£1,096 
£685 
£580 
£975 


For  full  details  of  the  above  tours  and  information  on  our  Go-on-your-Own 

holidays  please  contact: 


wingspan 

in  association  with 


TWICKERS 

WORLD 


WINGSPAN,  1st  Floor,  Arvalee 
House,  Clifton  Down  Road, 
Bristol  BS8  4AH.  Tel:  0272  741773. 
or  TWICKERS  WORLD,  22  Church 
Street,  Twickenham  TW1  3NW. 
Tel:  01 -892  7606 

ABTA/ATOL  334B 
24-hour  Brochure 
No.  01 -898  8220.  (D1 62) 
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, the  Bushnell 
difference  is  pride 


DISCOVERER 


incl.VAT 


‘After  many  years  of  bird 
Avatching,  I find  the 
Spacemaster  to  be  the  first 
teelescope  which  embodies  ail 
r:he  qualities  I expect  of  a 
eally  good  glass. 

Weight  and  size  are 
cdeal  and  the  optics 
absolutely  superb. 

(Quite  apart  from  its 
abvious  advantages 
when  watching  wild 
ftfowl  and  waders, 
itit  can  even  be  used 
ftfor  studying 
.passerines  and 
! flying  birds. 


A pricte  of  craftmanship,  which  creates  a pride  of  ownership 
through  the  high  quality  optics  from  Bushnell,  a division 
of  Bau'sch  & Lomb.  Those  beautifully  finished,  high 
resolution  binoculars  and  telescopes  are  100%  lens  coated 
allowing  bright,  crisp  and  eye-comfortable  viewing. 

Stylishly  and  sturdily  constructed  to  ensure  that  the  optical 
elements  remain  in  alignment  minimising  servicing  problems. 


Top  marks  for 
a first-class 
instrument.” 

. Lawrence  G. 
■Holloway 
of  Ornitholidays. 


Spacemaster  20  x 60.  A fast  focusing  prismatic  telescope 
giving  20x  magnification.  Field  width  124  ft.  at  1000  yds. 
Length  1 1 % inches.  With  standard  thread  tripod  mount. 
Spacemaster  20  - 45  x 60  Zoom.  A versatile  telescope 
with  zoom  from  20  to  45  power.  Field  width  37ft.  at  1000  yds. 
Length  1 1 % inches.  Tripod  mount. 

Discoverer  15  - 60  x 60  Zoom.  Top  quality  telescope 
zooming  from  1 5 to  60  power.  Field  width  at  1 5x  is  1 56ft. 
at  1000  yds.,  and  60 x is  40ft.  Length  17’/2  inches. 

With  tripod  mount. 

Explorer  10  x 50.  An  all-purpose,  fast  focusing  binocular 
with  Squint-Prut'  haze  filters.  Field  width  420ft.,  at  1000  yds. 
Height  47/8  inches.  Weight  38  ozs. 


>0 


45x 


SPACEMASTFR 


£181 


SPACEMASTER 


£148 


incl 


incl.  VAT 


10x50 


EXPLORER 

zw 

incl.  VAT 


scoverer  15 
."arguably  the  finest  instrument 
irrently  on  the  market.” 

jilvia  and  Sharrock,  writing  in 
itish  Birds,  October  1978. 


For  detailed  literature  and  list  of  retail 
stockists  contact  Highgate  Optical, 
Distributors  of  Bushnell  binoculars 
and  telescopes. 


Highgate  Optical  Ltd 

38  Jamestown  Road,  London  NW1  7EJ 
Tel:  01  267  4936  Telex:  298858 


British  Birds 


Volume  75  Number  12  December  1982 
547  Identifying  Serins  D.  j.  Holman  and  S.  C.  Madge 
554  The  North  American  scene  Dr  P.  A.  Buckley  and 
William  C.  Russell 

558  Seabirds  inland  in  Britain  in  late  April  1981  Barry 
Nightingale  and  Dr  J.  T.  R.  Sharrock 
566  Personalities  28  Peter  Holden  Geoffrey  Abbott 

568  European  news 

574  Product  reports  Bushnell  Explorer  10  x 50  binocular 
P.J.  Grant 

575  Mystery  photographs  72  Audouin’s  Gull  P.J.  Grant 

576  Seventy-five  years  ago  . . . 

Notes 

577  Successful  fostering  by  Red-throated  Divers  Nicholas  Dymond 

578  Failure  of  Whooper  Swan  to  moult  wing  feathers  C.  R.  G.  Campbell  and 
M.  A.  Ogiliy,*  ^ * 

578  Common  Gull  wltn  retained  juvenile  plumage  P.J.  Grant 

579  Terns  showing  mixed  characters  of  Black  and  White-winged  Black  Terns 
A.  H.  Davis  ' 

580  Plumage  variability  of  immature  Common  and  Ring-billed  Gulls  Martin  Cade 

580  Herring  Gull  killing  Black-headed  Gull  D.  G.  Walker 

581  Unusual  behaviour  of  Choughs  P.J.  Roberts 

583  Earlier  and  later  arrivals  of  migrants  in  central  Sweden  Arne  Lundberg  and 
Mats  Edholm 

Letters 

585  Kestrel  kites  Anthony  C.  Clay 

585  Shy  and  Black-browed  Albatrosses  Ed  Mackrill 

588  Identification  ofmollymawks  Dr  W.  R.  P.  Bourne 

588  Captive  American  Kestrels  A.  E.  Coles 

589  Girl  Buntings  and  elm  trees  Alan  Mitchell 

590  Girl  Buntings  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  John  Stafford 

590  Asynchronous  escape  reactions  of  birds  R.  A.  Hume 

591  That  sheathbill  Laurel  Tucker 

Announcements 

592  ‘Birds  New  to  Britain  and  Ireland’ 

592  ‘Birds  of  the  Balearics’ 

592  International  Conference  on  Bird  Census  and  Atlas  Studies  R.J.  Fuller 

Request 

593  Sterling  rather  than  dollar  payments  by  US  subscribers 

593  Diary  dates 

594  News  and  comment  Mike  Everett  and  Bob  Spencer 
596  Recent  reports  K.  Allsopp  and  R.  A.  Hume 

600  Short  reviews  Dr  J.  T.  R.  Sharrock 

Reviews 

602  The  Garden  Bird  Book  edited  by  David  Glue  M.  A.  Ogilvie 

603  Thq  RSPB  Book  of  British  Birds  by  Peter  Holden,  J.  T.  R.  Sharrock  and 
Hilary  Burn  Dr  Bruce  Campbell 

604  African  Handbook  of  Birds  by  C'.  W.  Mackworth-Praed  and  C.  H.  B.  Grant 
Dr  J.  T.  R.  Sharrock 

604  Corrections 

Line-drawings:  547  Serin  (P.  N.  Collin)-,  558  Gannet  (Mike  Everett)-,  596  Black  Kite 
(Don  Conroy)-,  598  Red-necked  Phalarope  ( G.  B.  Brown);  599  Marsh  Sandpiper  (Laurel 
Tucker );  600  Leach’s  Petrel  (Trevor  Charlton). 

Front  cover:  Tufted  Ducks  (Robert  Gillmor):  the  original  drawing  ef  this  month’s  cover 
is  for  sale  in  a postal  auction  (see  page  43  for  details). 


